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PREFACE 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Having  reserved  Dr.  Priestley*s  smaller  pieces,  to  be 
brought  together  in  the  further  progress  of  this  Edition,  I 
designed  that  this  Third  Volume  should  include  the  History 
of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity.  Finding,  however,  that, 
in  the  preface  to  that  work,  the  Author  had  referred  to  the 
Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit  as  havino-  entered 
in  them  on  the  subjects  afterwards  prosecuted  in  the  His- 
tory^ I  resolved  to  bring  into  this  and  the  following  volume, 
the  whole  of  his  Metaphysical  Pieces. 

The  Examination  of  the  Theories  of  Drs.  Reid,  Beattie 
and  Oswald,  first  appeared  in  1774.  There  was  a  second 
edition  in  1776,  without  any  alterations ;  a  circumstance 
which  I  am  not  singular  in  regretting.  Those,  in  whose 
judgment  the  -arguments  of  the  Examination  were  conclu- 
sive, against  the  theory  of  Common  Sefise,  are,  I  am  per- 
suaded, among  the  first  to  wish  that  the  Author  had  revised 
the  expressions  of  ridicule,  not  to  say  contempt,  in  which, 
sometimes,  those  arguments  are  conveyed.  It  was  my 
duty  to  record,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Examination,  his 
own  disapprobation  of  the  manner  in  which  that  piece  was 
written.  He  probably  had  this  manner  in  recollection, 
when,  dedicating  the  History  of  the  Corruptions  to  Mr. 
Lindsey,  in  1782,  he  says,  "  If,  on  any  occasion,  I  have 
indulged  too  much  asperity,  I  hope  I  shall  by  your  example 
learn  to  correct  myself,  and  without  abating  my  zeal  in  the 
common  cause." 
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As  to  the  effect  of  tlie  Examination  on  the  three  writers, 
Dr.  Oswald  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  his  oppo- 
nent. Dr.  Reid  also  was  silent  on  the  Examination, 
but  amused  himself  with  a  passage  in  the  Introductory 
Essays;  and  made  one  of  the  occasional  occupations  of 
his  retirement  from  public  employment,  "  An  Exami- 
nation of  Priestley's  Opinions  concerning  Matter  and 
Spirit."  Dr.  Beattie,  as  advised  by  his  friends,  said 
nothing,  contented  to  have  described  Hartley^s  Theory, 
as  Priestley's  Hobby-Horse.  His  biographer,  the  late 
Sir  William  Forbes,  commends  his  friend's  discretion, 
since  the  Examination,  according  to  him,  is  neglected, 
while  Dr.  Beattie  maintains  his  classical  reputation,  as 
if  the  questions  between  him  and  Dr.  Priestley,  con- 
cerned the  Belles  Lettres,  in  which  Dr.  Beattie  may  justly 
claim  a  respectable  station. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Examination,  Dr.  Priestley  men- 
tioned his  designed  Selection  of  Hartley's  Theory,  which 
appeared  in  177^5,  and  again  in  1790,  with  Introductory 
Essays.  To  these  Essays  I  have  here  added  the  Contents 
of  the  Selection,  for  the  use  of  any  possessor  of  Hartley's 
complete  work,  who  may  wish  to  study  him  according 
to  the  plan  of  Dr.  Priestley. 

A  passage  in  the  Introductory  Essays,  to  quote  my 
Author's  Memoirs,  "  expressed  some  doubt  of  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  sentient  principle  in  man."  The  alarm 
thus  excited,  and  the  censures  of  the  Author,  who  was 
described  "in  all  the  newspapers  and  most  of  the  perio- 
dical publications,  as  an  unbeliever  in  revelation  and  no 
better  than  an  Atheist," — these  could  not  deter  such  a 
mind,  conscious  of  a  pure  and  worthy  purpose,  from 
pursuing  the  inquiry.  He  proceeded  till  he  had  attained 
*'  the  firmest  persuasion  that  man  is  w4iolly  material,  and 
that  our  only  prospect  of  immortality  is  from  the  Chris- 
tian  doctrine   of  the  resurrection."     Under  these  convic- 
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tions  he  published,  first  in   1777,  and  again  in   1782,  the 
Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit. 

Of  this  publication  the  Author  thus  writes  from  Calne^ 
8th  December,  1776,  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Toulmin :  "  I 
have  just  finished  a  pretty  large  metaphysical  work,  which 
I  propose  to  call  Disquisitions  concerning  Matter  and  Spirit, 
You  will  easily  guess  the  principal  design  of  it ;  but  it 
has  rather  a  greater  extent  than  the  title  speaks.  I  shall 
probably  send  it  to  the  press  soon  after  Christmas,  and 
in  due  time  it  will  speak  for  itself.  You  will  not  easily 
imagine  the  connexion  ;  but  one  great  object  of  the 
book  is  to  combat  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  our  Saviour."  I  copy  this  passage  from  a 
letter,  part  of  a  series,  with  the  use  of  which  I  have  been 
favoured  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Toulmin,  the  son  of  my  venera- 
ble friend  and  early  instructor. 

If  the  hint  of  a  suspicion  that  *"  the  sentient  principle 
in   man"  was  material,   thus   excited   alarm  and  censure, 
what  might  not  have  been  expected  from  the  declaration 
of  a  firm  persuasion,  that  a  consideration  of  his  nature,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  united  to  sustain  that  opinion  ? 
But  my  Author  had  counted  the  cost,  and  though  fallen  on 
evil  tongues  yet  he  bore  right  onward.     It  would  however 
be  unjust  not  to  distinguish  from  his  illiberal  censors,  two 
writers  who  differed  from  him  on  the  subjects  of  the  Dis- 
quisitions, as  widely  as  possible.     The  one  was  M.  De  Luc, 
quoted  in  the  notes  on  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of 
the  Disquisitions :    the  other  was  the  Rev.  J.  Duncan,  a 
clergyman  of  South  Warmborough,  who  publishing,  in  1779, 
a  work  on  the  Evidences  of  Reason,  &c.,  by  Andrew  Baxter, 
prefixed  a  long  Dedication  to  my  Author,  in  which  he  says, 
"  Habituated  no    less   than  Dr.  Priestley  to  a  calm  con- 
tempt for   bigotry   in  all  its  shapes,   with   a  rooted  aver- 
sion to  the  mean  suggestions  of  a  party-spirit,  I  humbly 
think   myself  animated  with  an  equal  zeal  for  the  truth. 
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whose  interests  arfe  manifestly  best  promoted  by  an  unli- 
mited freedom  of  inquiry.  Believe  me  then,  sincere  in 
respecting  the  candour  with  which  you  maintain  opini- 
ons different  from  those,  which,  appearing  to  me  to  be 
established  on  solid  grounds,  will  I  trust  receive  no  last- 
ing injury  from  your  objections.'*     Pp.  vii.  viii. 

The  Disquisitions  and  the  Doctrine  of  Philosophical  N^eces- 
sity  Illustrated,  which  were  connected  in  the  Author's  plan, 
produced  several  publications  from  opponents,  the  answers 
to  whom,  and  the  friendly  Discussion  with  Dr.  Price  will 
appear  in  the  next  volume. 

In  preparing  the  Disquisitions  for  the  press,  I  have 
had  frequent  occasions  to  correct  the  references,  the 
passages  quoted,  and  sometimes  the  translations,  espe- 
cially those  from  Beausobre,  whose  words  I  have  given 
where  his  authority  appeared  most  important.  Such 
inaccuracies  as  I  have  mentioned  are  fairly  imputed  to 
the  Author's  numerous  avocations,  but  I  should  regret 
their  re-appearance  in  any  future  edition  of  that  work; 
Throuo-h  the  whole  volume  I  have  sedulously  endeavoured 
to  preserve  my  Author's  own  Text  exactly  as  he  left  it 
in  his  last  editions. 

J.  T.  R. 

Clapton,  Jan.  18,  1818. 
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TOL.  III. 


TO 

DR.  IIEID,  DR.  BEATTIE,  and  DR.  OSWALD. 

Gentlemen, 

I  Take  the  liberty  to  present  each  of  you  with  a  copy  of 
my  remarks  on  your  writings,  requesting  that  you  would 
give  them  that  attention  which,  according  to  your  own 
ideas,  the  subject  deserves. 

You  cannot  be  justly  offended  at  me  for  treating  you 
with  the  same  freedom  with  which  you  have  treated  others.* 
If  the  public  voice,  which  has  hitherto  seemed  to  incline  to 
your  side,  should,  notwithstanding,  finally  determine  in  my 
favour,  you  will  be  considered  as  bold  and  insolent  inno- 
vators in  what  has  hitherto  been  the  received  doctrine 
concerning  human  nature,  and  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  truth  and  reason.  But  if  your  tenets  be  admitted,  and 
my  objections  to  them  be  deemed  frivolous,  I  must  be  con- 
tent to  cover  my  head  with  infamy,  and  fall  under  the  inde- 
lible disgrace  of  a  weak  or  wicked  opposer  of  new  and 
important  truth. 

I  should  not  have  written  this  book,  Gentlemen,  if  I  had 
not  meant  to  call  you  forth  to  defend  the  ground  which  you 
have  boldly  seized  and  occupied.  It  is,  therefore,  my  ex- 
pectation, and  my  wish,  that  you  would  all  of  you,  either 
jointly  or  separately,  enter  into  an  open  and  free  discussion 
of  the  questions  which  are  now  before  the  public.  I  pro- 
mise to  proceed  with  equal  fairness  and  freedom,  acknow- 
ledging, with  the  greatest  frankness,  any  mistakes  or  over- 
sights of  which  I  shall  be  convinced  ;  and,  judging  by  your 
professed  liberality  and  candour,  I  and  the  public  shall 
expect  the  same  conduct  from  you. 

Sincerely  wishing  you  all  possible  success  in  your  lauda- 
ble endeavours  to  serve  the  cause  of  truth,  virtue  and  religion^ 
though  my  writings,  and  myself,  should  be  the  victims  at 
their  shrine, 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  PRIESTLEY. 

Calne,  August  10, 1774. 

*  Whatever  offensive  manner  tijese  writers  had  adopted,  it  has  bteii  justly  regretted 
that  the  Author  should,  in  some  parts  of  this  Examination,  have  fallen  into  a  style  of 
censure  unworthy  of  his  cause,  and  unlike  his  usual  conduct  as  a  controversialist, 
even  when  detruding  himself  against  an  assailant.  In  his  Memoirs  he  has  recorded 
his  disapprobation  of  the  maimer  in  which  this  piece  was  written. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  unexpected  by  me,  but  a  very  few 
months  ago,  than  this  publication.  Dr.  Reid's  Inquiry  into 
the  Principles  of  the  Human  Mind  fell  into  my  hands  pre- 
sently after  the  first  publication  of  it  ;*  but  being  at  that 
time  intent  upon  my  electrical  pursuits,  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  I  did  no  more  than  look  very  slightly  into  it. 
Finding  his  notions  of  human  nature  the  very  reverse  of 
those  which  I  had  learned  from  Mr.  Locke  and  Dr.  Hartley 
(in  which  1  thought  1  had  sufficient  reason  to  acquiesce),  I 
did  not  give  myself  the  trouble  to  read  the  book  through. 

It  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  ingenious  piece  of  sophistry, 
and  had  it  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  amusement.^  I 
might  have  been  pleased  with  it;  but  I  own  I  was  rather 
surprised  to  see  such  a  production  ushered  into  the  world 
with  great  gravity,  by  a  professor  in  a  public  university  ;-j* 
and  I  was  more  surprised  to  find  that  the  work  was  very 
seriously  admired  both  in  Scotland  and  England.  After- 
wards a  friend  of  mine  referred  me  to  Dr.  Reid's  treatise  for 
some  observations  on  the  subject  of  squintings  which  I  read, 
and  quoted  in  my  History  of  Optics, ^  but  I  did  not  at  that 
time  look  an^^  farther  into  the  book  than  the  passages  to 
which  my  friend  had  directed  me. 

Dr.  Beatlie's  Essay  on  Truth  I  read  through  at  its  first 
coming  out,  and  though  his  principles  appeared  to  me  to 
be  very  wrong,  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  good  in- 
tention with  which  the  book  seemed  to  have  been  written, 
and  with  some  of  his  lively  strictures  upon  Mr.  Hume; 
but  I  had  not  the  most  distant  thought  of  animadverting 
upon  it. 

*  The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Reid's  /w^MiVy  appeared  in  1764. 
t  Glasgow,  where  Dr.  Reid  was  Professor  of  Mora|  Philosophy. 
j  The  History  and  present  State  of  Discoveries  relating  to  Vision,  Light,  and 
Colours.   2  vols.  4to.  1772.    See  II.  pp.  658  and  665. 
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Dr.  Oswald's  Appeal  to  Common  Sense,  I  believe,  I  should 
never  have  heard  of,  if  I  had  not  been  referred  to  it  by  the 
author  of  the  Remarks  on  mi/  Publications  *  This,  there- 
fore, I  procured,  but  I  hardly  so  much  as  looked  into  it,  till 
after  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  my  Institutes 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  [in  1773],  when,  finding 
the  work  quoted  with  much  respect  by  Or.  Beattie  and 
others,  and  hearing  it  in  general  well  spoken  of,  I  was 
determined  to  give  it  a  careful  reading;  which  I  did  with 
great  astonishment  and  indignation,  but  not  without  some 
entertainment. 

Unaccountable  as  it  appeared  to  me  that  such  a  perform- 
ance should  ever  have  excited  any  other  sentiments  than 
those  of  contempt,  in  any  person  who  had  been  initiated 
into  the  elements  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  by  Mr.  Locke, 
and  who  entertained  any  opinion  of  the  defenceahleness  of 
his  religion,  I  thought  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  it,  in  a  shovt  Essay,  which  I  might  prefix  to  the 
third  volume  of  my  Institutes.  And  there  would  have  been 
a  sufficient  propriety  in  it ;  because,  if  this  new  scheme  of 
an  immediate  appeal  to  common  sense  upon  every  important 
question  in  religion  (and  which  superseded  almost  all  rea- 
soning on  the  subject)  should  take  place,  the  plan  of  my 
work,  with  which  I  had  taken  some  pains,  and  which  I 
hoped  would  be  of  some  use  to  young  persons,  was  absurd 
from  the  very  beginning. 

Accordingly  1  made  some  notes  upon  Dr.  Oswald's 
Treatise  with  this  view  ;  but  findino-  that  I  had  entered 
upon  a  copious,  amusing,  and  not  uninstructive  subject,  I 
determined  to  consider  it  more  at  large.  I  therefore  con- 
tented myself  with  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the  subject, 
and  an  extract  or  two  from  Dr.  Oswald,  in  the  preface  to 
that  third  volume,-}- just  to  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  and 
spirit  of  the  principles  1  meant  to  oppose;  promising  to 
discuss  the  subject  more  at  large  in  a  separate  work,  in 
which  I  might  also  take  some  notice  of  Dr.  Reid,  who  first 
advanced  the  principles  of  which  Dr.  Beattie  and  Dr. 
Oswald  had  made  so  much  use.  This  has  produced  the 
present  publication,  in  which  I  have  introduced  several  of 
the  remarks  and  quotations  contained  in  the  above-mentioned 
preface;  supposing  that,  as  this  work  is  of  a  very  different 

"  Remarks  on  several  late  Publications  relative  to  the  Dissenters,  in  a  Letter  to 
Dr.  Priestley,"  who  replied  in  "  A  Letter  to  the  Author."  1770. 

t  See  Vol.  n.  pp,  250— 257. 
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nature  from  that,  the  same  persons  might  not  be  possessed  of 
them  both. 

Thinking  farther  upon  this  subject,  it  occurred  to  me, 
that  the  most  effectual  method  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  more  sensible  part  of  the  public  from  such  an  incoherent 
scheme  as  that  of  Dr.Ileid,  and  to  establisli  the  true  science  of 
human  nature,  would  be  to  facilitate  the  study  oi  Dr.  Harilei/'s 
Tlieory.  I  therefore  communicated  my  design  to  the  son*  of 
that  extraordinary  man,  who  was  pleased  to  approve  of  my 
undertaking.  Accordingly  I  have  now  in  the  press  an  edi- 
tion of  so  much  of  the  Observations  on  Man  as  relate  to  the 
doctrine  of  association  of  ideas,  leaving  out  the  doctrine  of 
vibrations^  and  some  other  things  which  might  discourage 
many  readers,  and  introducing  it  with  some  dissertations  of 
my  own.f 

Also,  to  shew  the  great  importance  and  extensive  use  of 
this  excellent  theory  of  the  mind,  I  thought  it  might  be  of 
service  to  give  some  specimens  of  the  application  of  Dr. 
Hartley's  doctrine  to  such  subjects  of  inquiry  as  it  had  a  near 
relation  to,  and  to  which  I  had  had  occasion  to  give  parti- 
cular attention.  And  as  I  had,  on  other  accounts,  been  fre- 
quently requested  to  publish  the  Lectures  on  Philosophical 
Criticism.,'^  which  I  composed  when  1  was  tutor  in  the  Belles 
Lettres  at  the  academy  at  Warrington,  this  was  another  in- 
ducement to  the  publication.  For  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
subject  of  criticism  admits  of  the  happiest  illustration  from 
Dr.  Hartley's  principles  ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  those  lectures,  I  kept  them  continually  in  view. 

But  the  most  important  application  of  Dr.  Hartley's  doc- 
trine of  the  association  of  ideas  is  to  the  conduct  of  human 
life.,  and  especially  the  business  of  education.  1  therefore 
propose  to  publish  some  observations  on  this  subject,  per- 
haps pretty  soon  ;  and  I  shall  reserve  for  a  time  of  more  lei- 
sure, and  more  advanced  age,  the  throwing  together  and 
systematizing  the  observations  that  I  am  from  time  to  time 

*  Mr.  David  Hartley,  who  in  1801  republished  the  Observations,  "  with  Notes 
and  Additions  by  Pistorius."  There  has  lately  been  a  new  edition,  with  some  De- 
votional Pieces  of  the  Author.  Mr.  Hartley  was  in  1783  tlie  British  Minister  at 
Paris,  where,  in  concert  with  Dr.  Franklin,  lie  signed  the  Peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  tlie  United  States.  He  had  the  merit  of  first  bringing  before  Parliament 
the  case  of  Negro-Slavery.  In  1776,  when  Member  for  Hull,  "  he  made  a  motion 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Sluvc-Trude  was  contrary  to  the  laivs  of  God, 
and  the  rights  of  men.  He  had  obtained  some  of  the  chains  used  in  this  cruel  traffic, 
and  laid  them  upon  the  table."  The  motion,  .which  was,  of  course,  lost,  was 
seconded  by  Sir  George  Saville.  See  Clarksoas  Histori/  of  the  Abolition,  1808,  I. 
•     P-  84. 

t  The  Introductonj  Essajfs.     See  the  next  article. 

J  *'  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Oratory  and  Criticism*"    1777- 
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making  on  the  general  conduct  of  hunian  life  and  happiness, 
and  on  the  natural  progress  and  perfection  of  intellectual 
beings. 

This  work,  if  1  be  able,  in  any  tolerable  measure,  to  ac- 
complish my  design,  will  contain  not  merely  illustrations, 
and  the  most  important  applications  of  Hartley's  Theory, 
but  may  contribute  in  some  measure  to  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  it.*  Speculations  of  this  kind  contribute  to 
my  own  entertainment  and  happiness  almost  every  day  of 
my  life  ;  and  were  philosophers  in  general  to  attend  to  them, 
they  would  find  in  them  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  disquisi- 
tion, abounding  with  the  most  excellent  i)ractical  uses  ; 
more  especially  inspiring  the  greatest  elevation  of  thought, 
continually  leading  the  mind  to  views  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  present  state,  and  filling  it  with  the  purest 
sentiments  of  benevolence  and  devotion. 

I  am  fully  aware  how  exceedingly  unpopular  some  of  the 
opinions  advanced  in  this  work  will  be,  not  with  the  vulgar 
only,  but  also  with  many  ingenious  and  excellent  persons, 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  esteem,  and  who  are  disposed 
to  think  favourably  of  my  other  publications.  But  as  they 
have  not  disapproved  of  my  usual  freedom  in  avowing  and 
defending  opinions  in  which  they  concur  with  me,  I  hope 
they  will  bear  with  the  same  uniform  freedom,  and  love  of 
truth,  though  it  should  lead  me  to  adopt  and  assert  opinions 
in  which  they  cannot  give  me  their  concurrence. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  to  which  I  now  princi- 
pally refer,  it  may  possibly  save  some  persons,  who  will 
think  that  I  would  not  speak  at  random,  not  a  little  trouble, 
if  I  here  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  unless  they  apply  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  this  question  pretty  early  in  life,  and 
in  a  regular  study  of  Pneumatology  and  Ethics,  they  will 
never  truly  understand  the  subject ;  but  will  always  be  liable 
to  be  imposed  upon,  staggered,  confounded  and  terrified  by 
the  representations  of  the  generality  of  writers,  who,  how 
speciously  soever  they  declaim,  in  reality  know  no  more 
about  it  than  themselves.  The  common  Arminian  doctrine 
of  free  will,  in  the  only  sense  of  the  words  in  which  man- 
kind generally  use  them,  viz.  the  potocr  of  doing  what  we 
please,  or  will,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is  what 

*  This  design  was  entirely  frustrated  by  tlie  Church  and  King  mob  of  Birminsj- 
hani,  ill  1791»  who  destroyed  "  the  hints  and  loose  materials  written  in  several 
volumes."  '^et  Appeal,  Vi.  \.  MS.  Prt;;f»vj  destroyed,  No.  xi.  Mr.  Belsham  jusUy 
regards  this  as  "  the  greatest  and  the  most  irreparable"  of  the  losses  "  which  the 
theological,  the  philosophical  and  the  learned  world  sustained  from  this  unparalleled 
outrage."     Memoirs  of  Lindsei/,  p.  4.57-  Note. 
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the  philosophical  doctrine  of  necessity  supposes  ;  and  far- 
ther than  this  no  man  does,  or  need  to  look,  in  the  common 
conduct  of  life,  or  of  religion. 

If  any  person,  at  a  proper  time  of  life,  with  his  mind 
divested  of  vulgar  prejudices,  possessed  of  the  necessary 
preparatory  knowledge,  and  likewise  of  some  degree  of 
fortitude^  which  is  certainly  requisite  for  the  steady  con- 
templation of  great  and  interesting  subjects,  should  choose 
to  inquire  seriously  into  this  business,  1  would  recommend 
to  him,  besides  the  study  (for  the  perusal  is  saying  and  doing 
nothing  at  all)  of  Dr.  Hartley's  Observations  on  Man,  Mr. 
Jonathan  Edwards's  Treatise  on  Free  Will*.  This  writer 
discusses  the  subject  with  great  clearness  and  judgment, 
obviating  every  shadow  of  objection  to  it ;  and,  in  my  opi- 
nion, his  work  is  unanswerable.  But  the  concurrence  of 
the  philosophical  doctrine  of  necessity  with  the  gloomy 
notions  of  Calvin  appears  to  me  to  be  a  strange  kind  of 
phenomenon-j*,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that   had  this 

*  See  Extracts  from  this  Work,  in  the  "  Remarks  on  Dr.  Beattie's  Essay."  It  was 
first  published  in  1754,  and  republished  at  London  in  I768,  under  the  following  title  : 
"  A  careful  and  strict  Inquiry  into  the  Modern  prevaihng  Notions  of  that  Freedom  of 
Will,  which  is  supposed  to  be  essential  to  Moral  Agency,  Virtue  and  Vice,  Reward 
and  Punishment,  Praise  and  Blame.  By  Jonathan  Edwards,  A.  M."  3d  Edition, 
This  acute  metaphysician  was  a  native  of  North  America,  where  he  appears  to 
have  passed  his  life.  He  was  born  at  Windsor,  in  Connecticut,  in  1703,  "  entered 
Yale  College  when  about  twelve  years  of  age — in  the  second  year  of  his  abode 
there  he  read  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding.  From  his  own  account  he  was 
inexpressibly  entertained  and  pleased  with  that  book."  He  became  a  preacher  at 
New  York  in  172*2,  and  afterwards  for  many  years  at  Northampton.  From  thence 
he  removed  to  Stockbridge,  as  superintendant  of  the  Indian  Mission.  He  died  at 
Princeton  in  1758,  of  the  small-pox,  a  very  few  months  after  he  had  been  elected 
President  of  New  Jersey  College.  See  Mem.  of  President  Edwards,  by  Dr.  Hop- 
kins, annexed  to  his  Works,  in  8  vols.  1 8O6. 

t  This  writer  adopted  the  system  of  Calvin  in  all  its  horrible  consistency ;  and  his 
imagination,  like  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  would  often  luxuriate  on  the  dreadful  possi- 
bilities of  hell-torments.  Yet,  from  the  following  account  of  himself,  he  had 
indulged  other  notions  in  early  life,  and  ascribed  to  an  influence  not  (o  be  distin- 
guished from  miraculous,  his  later  opinions.  "  From  my  childhood  up,  my  mind 
had  been  full  of  objections  against  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereignty,  in  choosing 
whom  he  would  to  eternal  life,  and  rejecting  whom  he  pleased;  leaving  them  eter- 
nally to  perish,  and  be  everlastingly  tormented  in  hell.  It  used  to  appear  like  a 
horrible  doctrine  to  me.  But  I  remember  the  time  very  well  when  I  seemed  to  be 
convinced,  and  fully  satisfied,  as  to  this  sovereignty  of  God,  and  his  justice,  in  thus 
eternally  disposing  of  men  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure.  But  never  could 
give  an  account  how  or  by  what  means  I  was  thus  convinced,  not  in  the  least 
imagining  at  the  time,  nor  a  long  time  after,  that  there  was  any  extraordinary  in- 
fluence of  God's  spirit  in  it;  but  only  that  now  I  saw  further,  and  my  reason  appre- 
hended the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  it.  However  my  mind  rested  in  it;  and  it 
put  an  end  to  all  those  cavils  and  objections. — But  I  have  often  since  that  first  con- 
viction, had  quite  another  kind  of  sense  of  God's  sovereignty  than  I  had  then.  I 
have  often  since  had  not  only  a  conviction,  but  a  delightful  conviction.  The  doc- 
trine has  very  often  appeared  exceeding  pleasant,  bright  and  sweet."  Mem.  p.  29. 
In  his  "  Dissertation  concerning  the  End  for  which  God  created  the  World,"  he  re- 
presents •'  God's  judgments  on  the  wicked  in  this  world,  and  also  their  eternal 
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ingenious  writer  lived  a  little  longer,  and  reflected  upon  the 
natural  connexion  and  tendency  of  his  sentiments,  as  ex- 
plained in  his  treatise,  he  could  not  but  have  seen  things  in 
a  very  different  light,  and  have  been  sensible  that  his  phi- 
losophy was  much  more  nearly  allied  to  Socinianism  than 
to  Calvinism.* 

In  reality,  I  can  hardly  help  thinking  it  to  have  been  a 
piece  of  artifice  in  Mr.  Edwards  to  represent  the  doctrine  of 
philosophical  necessity  as  being  the  same  thing  with  Calvin- 
ism, and  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  liberty  as  the  same 
thing  with  Arminianism."]'  Both  Arminians  and  Calvinists 
had  certainly  the  very  same  opinion  concerning  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will  in  general,  though  they  differed  in  their 
notions  of  it  where  religion  was  concerned.  In  fact,  the 
modern  question  of  liberty  and  necessity  is  what  those 
divines  never  understood,  or  indeed  had  so  much  as  heard 
of.  The  Arminians  maintained,  in  general,  that  it  depends 
upon  men  themselves  whether  they  will  be  saved  or  not; 
and  the  Calvinists  maintained  the  contrary  opinion,  assert- 
ing that  it  depends  wholly  upon  an  arbitrary  decree  of  God. 
At  least,  this  was  the  case  till,  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
troversy, they  were  led  to  refine  upon  the  subject,  and  at 
length  Mr.  Edwards  hit  upon  the  true  philosophical  doc- 
trine of  necessity^  which  I  scruple  not  to  assert,  that  no 
other  Calvinist  ever  did  before. 

Zealous  Calvinists,  who  regard  my  writings  with  abhor- 
rence, will  be  surprised  to  hear  me  so  full  and  earnest  in  my 

damnation  in  the  world  to  come,"  as  serving  to  increase  in  the  elect  "  a  relish  of 
their  own  enjoyments :"  and  in  one  of  his  sermons  he  says,  that  "  however  the 
saints  in  heaven  may  have  loved  the  damned  while  here,  especially  those  of  them 
who  were  near  and  dear  to  them  in  this  world,  they  will  have  no  love  to  them  here- 
after," but  their  sufTerings  "  will  be  afi  occasion  oJF  their  rejoicing,  as  the  glory  of 
God  will  appear  in  it."     Works,  I.  pp.  513,  514.  IV.  p.  ,509. 

*  There  is  no  appearance  of  any  deviation  from  Calvinism  at  the  close  of  this 
Author's  life.  His  last  work,  which  was  in  the  press  when  he  died,  was  to  maintain 
"Original  Sin,"  against  Dr.  Taylor,  whom  he  mentions  in  the  Inquiry  as  having 
"  lately  made  a  mighty  noise  in  America."     P.  275. 

t  See  the  Conclusion  of  tlie  Inquiry,  from  which  it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  infer 
the  Author's  artifice.  His  perplexity,  from  the  incumbrance  of  his  theolof/icat 
system,  is  much  more  apparent  in  the  following  passage,  where  he  is  obliged  to 
(xplainaway  the  scriptural  representations  of  the  nniversaliti/  of  the  Divine  love  to 
man,  in  the  mission  of  Christ.  "  From  these  things  it  will  inevitably  follow,  that 
however  Christ  in  some  sense  may  be  said  to  die  for  all,  and  to  redeem  all  visible 
Christians,  yea  the  whole  world  by  his  death;  yet  there  must  be  something  parti- 
cular in  the  design  of  his  death,  with  respect  to  such  as  he  intended  should  actually 
be  saved  thereby.  As  appears  by  what  has  now  been  shewn,  God  has  the  actual  salva- 
tion or  redemption  of  a  certain  number  in  his  proper  absolute  design,  and  of  a  certain 
number  only  ;  and  therefore  such  a  design  oidy  can  be  prosecuted  in  any  thing  God 
does  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  men."  Inqnirt/,  pp.  407,408.  On  the  distinction 
between  Calvinism  and  Necetsity,  see  Dr.  P.'s  liluitrations,  Sect.  xiii. 
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recommendation  of  a  book  which  they  themselves  boast  of, 
as  the  strongest  bulwark  of  their  own  gloomy  faith.  And 
they  must  continue  to  wonder,  as  it  would  be  to  no  purpose 
for  me  to  explain  to  them  why  they  ought  not  to  wonder  at 
the  matter.  What  I  should  say  on  that  subject  would  not 
be  intelligible  to  them. 

Those  who  are  not  fond  of  much  close  thinking,  which  is 
necessarily  the  case  with  the  generality  of  readers,  and  some 
writers,  will  not  thank  me  for  endeavouring  to  introduce 
into  more  public  notice  such  a  theory  of  the  human  mind  as 
that  of  Dr.  Hartley.  His  is  not  a  book  that  a  man  can  read 
over  in  a  few  evenings,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  give  a  satis- 
factory account  of  it  to  any  of  his  friends  who  may  happen 
to  ask  him  what  there  is  in  it,  and  expect  an  answer  in  a 
few  sentences.  In  fact,  it  contains  a  new  and  most  exten- 
sive science,  and  requires  a  vast  fund  of  preparatory  know- 
ledge to  enter  upon  the  study  of  it  with  any  prospect  of 
success. 

But,  in  return,  I  will  promise  any  person  who  shall  apply 
to  this  work,  with  proper  furniture,  that  the  study  of  it  will 
abundantly  reward  his  labour.  It  will  be  like  entering 
upon  a  neiv  world,  afford  inexhaustible  matter  for  curious 
and  useful  speculation,  and  be  of  unspeakable  advantage  in 
almost  every  pursuit,  and  even  in  things  to  which  it  seems, 
at  first  sight,  to  bear  no  sort  of  relation.  For  my  own  part, 
I  can  almost  say,  that  I  think  myself  more  indebted  to  this 
one  treatise,  than  to  all  the  books  1  ever  read  beside,  the 
Scriptures  excepted.* 

*  Dr.  Young,  on  the  first  appearance  of  that  work,  recommended  it  to  the  author 
of  Clarissa  in  the  following  letter,  preserved  in  the  *'  Correspondence  of  Richard- 
son."   See  also  Men.  Repos.  I.  p.  569.  ' 

To  Mr.  RicHARDsov. 
Dear  Sir,  3Iaij  S,  1749- 

When  I  was  in  town,  I  asked  you  if  you  had  read  Dr.  Hartley's  book.  You  told 
me  you  had  not.  I  was  sorry  for  it;  for  I  have  a  curiosity  to  know  your  opinion  of 
it.  I  have  since  read  it  a  second  time,  and  with  great  satisfaction.  It  is  certainly  a 
work  of  distinction;  by  men  of  distinction,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  read.  It  is 
calculated  for  men  of  sense.  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  it  has  its  gainsayers ;  but 
therefore  it  is  a  proper  subject  for  your  discussion  and  discernment.  So  few  books 
have  any  thing  new  in  them,  that  those  which  have  are  entitled  to  our  particular 
regard.  All  1  will  venture  to  say  about  it  is,  tiiat  there  is  no  man  who  seriously 
considers  himself  as  immortal,  but  will  find  his  pleasure,  if  not  his  profit,  in  it. 
And  if  you  are  not  one  of  those  men,  give  me  leave  to  say,  you  have  greatly  im- 
posed on, 

Dear  Sir,  Your  very  affectionate  humble  servant, 

E.  Young. 
P.  S.     It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Hartley  has  thought  for  himself;  a  character  without 
which  no  writer  can  be  of  any  considerable  value.     And  thus  far  the  author  I  re- 
commend to  your  perusal  resembles  yourself,  which  is  a  sort  of  bribe  to  you  in  his 
favour. 
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On  the  other  hand,  such  a  theory  of  the  human  mind 
as  that  of  Dr.  Reid,  adopted  by  Dr.  Beattie  and  Dr.  Oswald 
(if  that  can  be  called  a  theory  which  in  fact  explains  nothing), 
does  not,  indeed,  require  much  study  ;  but  when  you  have 
given  all  possible  attention  to  it,  you  find  yourself  no  wiser 
than  before.  Dr.  ileid  meets  with  a  particular  sentiment, 
or  persuasion,  and  not  being  able  to  explain  the  origin  of  it, 
without  more  ado  he  ascribes  it  to  <i  particular  original  in- 
stitict,  provided  for  that  very  purpose.  He  finds  another 
difficulty,  which  he  also  solves  in  the  same  concise  and 
easy  manner.  And  thus  he  goes  on  accounting  for  every 
thing,  by  telling  you,  not  only  that  lie  cannot  explain  it 
himself,  but  that  it  will  be  in  vain  for  you,  or  any  other 
person,  to  endeavour  to  investigate  it  farther  than  he  has 
done.  Thus  avowed  ignorance  is  to  pass  for  real  know- 
ledge, and,  as  with  the  old  Sceptics,  that  man  is  to  be 
reckoned  the  greatest  philosopher  who  asserts  that  he 
knows  nothing  himself,  and  can  persuade  others  that  they 
know  no  more  than  he  does.  There  is  this  difference 
between  the  ancient  and  these  modern  sceptics,  that  the 
ancients  professed  neither  to  understand  nor  believe  any 
thing,  whereas  these  moderns  believe  every  thing,  though 
they  profess  to  understand  nothing.  And  the  former,  1 
think,  are  the  more  consistent  of  the  two. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  have  not  been  much  conversant 
with  metaphysical  writers,  and  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
artful  manner  in  which  some  of  them  draw  consequences 
from  their  doctrines,  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  their 
speculations,  cannot  possibly  be  aware  how  much,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  whose  sentiments  I  am  opposing,  depends 
upon  the  controversy  in  which  I  am  now  engaged.  I  shall, 
therefore,  in  order  to  excite  his  attention  to  the  subject 
(besides  what  I  have  observed  of  this  nature  in  the  body  of 
the  work)  quote  a  few  passages  from  Dr.  Reid's  Dedication, 
which  shew  what  important  service  he  imagined  he  was 
doing  to  mankind  by  his  performance;  and  his  disciples 
Dr.  Beattie  and  Dr.  Oswald  are  not  behind  their  master,  in 
the  ideas  they  entertain  of  the  value  of  their  respective 
writings. 

He  begins  with  observing,  p.  3,  that,  though  the  subject 
of  it  had  been  canvassed  by  men  of  very  great  penetration 
and  genius,  such  as  Descartes,  Malebranche,  Locke,  Berkeley, 
and  Hume  ;  yet  he  has  given  a  view  of  the  human  under- 
standing so  very  different  from  them,  as  to  be  apprehensive  of 
being  condemned  by  many  for  his  temerity  and  vanity.  P.  4. 
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A  whole  system  of  scepticism,  he  says,  p.  5,  has  been 
fairly  built  upon  the  principles  of  Mr.  Locke.  Then  he 
observes,  p.  6,  that  if  all  belief  be  laid  aside,  piety,  patriot- 
ism, friendship,  parental  affection  and  private  virtue  appear 
as  ridiculous  as  knight-errantry.  Upon  the  hypothesis  that 
he  combats,  he  says,  p.  8,  the  whole  universe  about  him, 
body  and  spirit,  sun,  moon,  stars  and  earth,  friends  and 
relations,  all  things  without  exception,  vanish  at  once,  and, 
like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision^  leave  fiot  a  track  behind. 
He  therefore  informs  his  patron,  that  he  thought  it  unreason- 
able, upon  the  authority  of  philosophers,  to  admit  an  hypo- 
thesis, which,  in  his  opinion,  overturned  all  philosophy,  all 
relio-ion,  and  virtue,  and  common  sense.  And  finding  that 
all  the  systems  concerning  the  human  understanding  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  were  built  upon  this  hypothesis, 
he  was  resolved  to  inquire  into  the  subject  anew,  without 
regard  to  any  hypothesis  ;  and  the  leisure  of  an  academical 
life,  p.  10,  disengaged  from  the  pursuits  of  interest  and  am- 
bition, the  duty  of  his  profession,  which  obliged  him  to 
give  prelections  on  these  subjects  to  youth,  and  an  early 
inclination  to  speculations  of  this  kind,  enabled  him,  he 
flatters  himself,  to  give  a  more  minute  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  inquiry,  than  had  been  given  before. 

He  concludes  with  hinting  to  his  patron,  p.  11,  who,  with 
many  others,  had  approved  of  his  sentiments,  that  in  it  he  has 
justified  the  common  sense  and  reason  of  mankind,  against 
the  sceptical  subtilties  which,  in  this  age,  have  endeavoured 
to  put  them  out  of  countenance,  and  to  throw  new  light 
upon  one  of  the  noblest  parts  of  the  Divine  workmanship  ; 
and  therefore  that  his  Lordship's  respect  for  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  them,  as 
well  as  to  every  thing  else  that  contributes  to  the  felicity  of 
his  country,  leaves  him  no  room  to  doubt  of  his  favourable 
acceptance  of  his  Essay. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  mankind  are  nearly  concerned  in  this  business; 
and  therefore  it  behoves  me  to  proceed  with  the  greatest 
caution.  If  1  deprive  the  world  of  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Reid's 
important  services,  1  do  them  an  irreparable  injury  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  I  undeceive  them  with  respect  to  the 
confidence  they  have  been  induced  to  put  in  one,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  professions,  in  which  I  doubt  not  he  is  very 
sincere,  cannot  in  reality  be  of  any  use  to  them,  I  shall  be 
entitled  to  some  portion  of  their  gratitude,  though  I  should 
confer  upon  them  no  positive  benefit. 
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I  have  a  slight  apology  to  make  to  those  persons  who 
have  not  read  the  writings  on  which  1  have  animadverted, 
tor  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  sometimes  treated  them. 
Those  who  have  read  them,  and  have  observed  the  airs  of 
selt-sufticiency,  arrogance,  and  contempt  of  all  others  who 
have  treated  or  touched  upon  these  subjects  before  them, 
and  the  frightful  consequences  which  they  perpetually  ascribe 
to  the  opinions  they  controvert  (and  which  are  generally  my 
own  favourite  opinions),  will  think  me  to  have  been  very 
temperate  in  the  use  that  I  have  made  of  such  a  mode  of 
writing  as  tends  to  render  metaphysical  speculation  not 
quite  tedious,  insipid  and  disgusting.  At  most  I  have 
treated  them  as  they  have  treated  others  far  superior  to 
themselves. 

As  to  Dr.  Oswald,  whom  I  have  treated  with  the  least 
ceremony,  the  disgust  his  writings  gave  me  was  so  great, 
that  I  could  not  possibly  shew  him  more  respect.  Indeed 
1  think  him  in  general  not  entitled  to, a  grave  answer;  and 
accordingly  have  for  the  most  part  contented  myself  with 
exhibiting  his  sentiments,  without  replying  to  them  at  all. 
This  will  probably  confirm  him  in  the  opinion  which  he  has 
already  expressed,  viz.  that  he  sees  I  have  not  studied  the 
subject  of  this  controversy. 

As  my  remarks  on  these  three  writers  are  necessarily  mis- 
cellaneous, I  thought  it  would  not  be  improper  to  prefix  to 
them  a  preliminary  essay  on  the  nature  of  judgment  and 
reasoning,  with  a  general  view  of  the  progress  of  the  intel- 
lect, especially  with  respect  to  our  knowledge  of  the  exter- 
nal world.  By  this  means  I  hope  my  reader  will  enter  upon 
the  particular  remarks  with  the  advantage  of  a  pretty  good 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  but  for  a  more  particular 
knowledge  of  it,  I  must  refer  him  to  the  edition  of  Hartley 
above-mentioned,  and  the  dissertations  that  I  propose  to 
prefix  to  it. 

Some  may  wonder  that  I  should  be  so  severe  on  these 
three  Christian  writers,  and  take  no  notice  of  Mr.  Hume, 
whose  sophistry,  being  deemed  by  them  to  be  unanswerable 
on  the  common  principles,  compelled  them  to  have  recourse 
to  these  new  ones.  And  others  may  even  think  it  wrong 
that,  being  a  Christian  myself,  I  should  not  join  the  triumph 
of  my  friends,  though  the  victory  was  not  gained  with  my 
weapons. 

To  the  former  I  answer,  that,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Hume 
has  been  very  ably  answered,  again  and  again,  upon  more 
solid  principles  than  those  of  this  new  common  sense ;  and 
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I  beg  leave  to  refer  them  to  the  two  first  volumes  of  my 
Institutes  above-mentioned,  and  especially  the  second,  which 
relates  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity.*  Besides,  though 
I  have  not,  in  this  treatise,  answered  Mr.  Hume  directly,  I 
have  done  it,  in  some  measure,  indirectly ^  when  I  shew  that 
there  was  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  this  new  mode  of 
defending  religion,  the  old  being  abundantly  sufficient. 

To  the  latter  I  would  reply,  that  I  respect  Christianit}'' 
chiefly  as  it  is  the  cause  of  truths  and  that  the  true  interest 
of  Christianity  is  promoted  no  less  by  throwing  down  weak 
and  rotten  supports,  than  by  supplying  it  with  firm  and 
good  ones. 

Aiter  I  had  announced  my  intention  to  animadvert  upon 
Dr.  Reid,  Dr.  Beattie,  and  Dr.  Oswald,  I  was  told  of  an 
anonymous  pamphlet,  written  to  shew  that  Dr.  Beattie*s 
Essay  on  Truth  is  sophistical^  and  promotive  of  scepticism  and 
infidelity.  Though  I  do  not  approve  of  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  design  of  this  writer,  I  think  his  remarks  are,  in 
the  main,  just  with  respect  to  Dr.  Beattie.  My  observa- 
tions are  frequently  the  same  with  his.j- 

It  is  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  verifying  my  quotations,  to 
observe,  that  I  have  made  use  of  Dr,  Reid^s  Inquiry^  third 
edition,  London,  1769  ;  Dr-  Beattie' s  Essay,  fifth  edition, 
London,  1774  ;  and  Dr.  Oswald's  Appeal,  Vol.  1,  second  edi- 
tion, London,  1768;  Vol.  2,  the  first  edition,  Edinburgh, 
1772  ;  Dr.  Price's  Review,  second  edition,  London,  1769  ; 
Harris's  Hermes,  London,   1751. 

When  no  particular  volume  of  Dr.  Oswald  is  expressed, 
the  first  is  always  intended. 

*  See  Vol.  II.  pp.  72—230. 

t  This  pamphlet  has  the  following  title:  "The  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immu- 
tability of  Truth,  in  Opposition  to  Sophistry  and  Scepticism,  by  James  Beattie, 
LL.D.,  &c.  shewn  to  be  sophistical,  and  promotive  of  Scepticism  and  Infidelity. 
With  some  Remarks  on  Priestcraft,  Subscriptions  and  Establishments.  In  a  Letter 
to  a  Friend.  By  a  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  College  of  Common-Sense. 
1773."  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  real  purpose  of  the  writer,  whether  he 
designed  to  expose  Christianity,  or  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  its  purity,  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  inveighed  against  priestcraft  and  established  corruptions. 
He,  however,  quotes  from  Dr.  Chandler,  seemingly  with  approbation,  the  opinion 
that,  by  inquiry,  "  Christianity  cannot  suffer,  but  the  rigid  dictators  of  the  faith  and 
consciences  of  men  will  lose  their  authority;  and  human  schemes  and  creeds,  setup 
on  the  ruin  of  Christianity,  will  fall  into  the  contempt  thev  so  justly  deserve." 
P.  72. 
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INTRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  NATURE  OF 
JUDGMENT  AND  REASONING,  WITH  A  GENERAL  VIEW 
OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  INTELLECT,  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  SUBJECTS  OF  THIS  TREA- 
TISE. 

When  our  minds  are  first  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
external  objects,  all  their  parts  and  properties,  and  even 
accidental  variable  adjuncts,  are  presented  to  our  view  at  the 
same  time;  so  that  the  whole  makes  but  one  impression 
upon  our  organs  of  sense,  and  consequently  upon  the  mind. 
By  this  means  all  the  parts  of  the  simultaneous  impressions 
are  so  intimately  associated  together,  that  the  idea  of  any 
one  of  them  introduces  the  idea  of  all  the  rest.  But  as  the 
necessary  parts  and  properties  will  occur  more  often  than 
the  variable  adjuncts,  the  ideas  of  these  will  not  be  so  per- 
fectly associated  with  the  rest ;  and  thus  we  shall  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  those  parts  or  properties  that  have 
been  found  separate,  and  those  that  have  never  been  ob- 
served asunder. 

The  idea  of  any  thing,  and  of  its  necessary  inseparable 
propertjes,  as  those  of  milk  and  whiteness,  gold  and  i/eliow 
always  occurring  together,  is  the  foundation  of,  and  supplies 
the  materials  for  propositions,  in  which  they  are  affirmed  of 
one  another,  and  are  said  to  be  inseparable  ;  or,  to  use  the 
terms  of  logic,  in  which  one  is  made  the  subject,  and  the 
other  the  predicate  of  a  proposition  ;  and  nothing  is  requisite 
but  words  to  denote  the  names  of  things  and  properties,  and 
any  arbitrary  sign  for  a  copula,  and  the  proposition  is  com- 
plet^e  ;  as  mil/e  is  tchite,  gold  is  yellow,  or  mil/c  has  ivhiteness, 
gold  has  yellowness.  This  class  of  truths  contains  those  in 
which  there  is  an  universal,  and  therefore  a  supposed  neces- 
sary connexion  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate 

Another  class  of  truths  contains  those  in  which  the  sub- 
ject and  predicate  appear,  upon  comparison,  to  be  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  different  names  for  the  same  thing  To 
this  class  belong  all  equations,  or  propositions  relating  to 
number  and  quantity,  that  is,  all  that  admit  of  mathe- 
matical demonstration,  as  ttmce  two  is  four,  and  the  three 
angles  of  a  right  hned  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  an  cries 
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For  when  the  terms  of  these  propositions  are  duly  con- 
sidered, it  is  found  that  they  do  not  really  differ,  but 
express  the  very  same  quantity.  This  is,  in  its  own  nature, 
a  conviction  or  persuasion  of  the  fullest  kind. 

These  two  kinds  of  propositions,  being  very  different  in 
their  natures,  require  very  different  kinds  o{ proof . 

The  evidence,  that  any  two  things  or  properties  are  neces- 
sarily united,  is  the  constant  observation  of  their  union.  It 
having  always  been  observed,  for  instance,  that  the  milk  of 
animals  is  white,  the  idea  of  white  becomes  a  necessary 
part,  or  attendant  of  the  idea  of  7nilk.  In  other  words,  we 
call  it  an  essential  property  of  milk.  This,  however,  only 
respects  the  milk  of  those  animals  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  But  since  the  milk  of  all  the  animals  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  or  of  which  we  have  heard,  is  white, 
we  can  have  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  milk  of  any 
new  and  strange  animal  is  of  any  other  colour.  Also,  since 
wherever  there  has  been  the  specific  gravity,  ductility,  and 
other  properties  of  gold,  the  colour  has  always  been  yellow, 
we  conclude  that  those  circumstances  are  necessarily 
united,  though  by  some  unknown  bond  of  union,  and  that 
they  will  always  go  together. 

The  proper  proof,  therefore,  of  universal  propositions, 
such  as  the  above,  that  milk  is  white,  that  gold  is  yellow, 
or  that  a  certain  degree  of  cold  will  freeze  water,  consists  in 
what  is  called  an  induction  of  particular  facts,  of  precisely 
the  same  nature.  Having  found,  by  much  and  various 
experience,  that  the  same  events  never  fail  to  take  place  in 
the  same  circumstances,  the  expectation  of  the  same  con- 
sequences from  the  same  previous  circumstances  is  neces- 
sarily generated  in  our  minds,  and  we  can  have  no  more 
suspicion  of  a  different  event,  than  we  can  separate  the  idea 
o{  whiteness  from  that  of  the  other  properties  oimilk. 

Thus  when  the  previous  circumstances  are  precisely  the 
same,  we  call  the  process  of  proof  by  the  name  oi  induction. 
But  if  they  be  not  precisely  the  same,  but  only  bear  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  circumstances  from  which  any 
particular  appearance  has  been  found  to  result,  we  call  the 
argument  analogy;  and  it  is  stronger  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  resemblance  in  the  previous  circumstances.  Thus 
if  we  have  found  the  milk  of  all  the  animals  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  to  be  nourishing,  though  the  natures  of  those 
animals  be  considerably  different,  we  think  it  probable  that 
the  milk  of  any  strange  animal  will  be  nourishing.  If, 
therefore,  the  evidence  of  a  proposition  of  this  kind  be  weak, 
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or  doubtful,  it   can  be  strengthened  only  by  finding  more 
tacts  of  the  same,  or  of  a  similar  nature. 

If  the  truth  of  a  proposition  of  the  other  class  be  not 
self-evident,  that  is,  if  the  subject  and  predicate  do  not 
appear  at  first  sight,  to  be  different  names  for  the  same 
thing,  another  term  must  be  found  that  shall  be  synony- 
mous to  them  both.  Thus,  to  prove  that  the  three  internal 
angles  of  a  right  lined  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
I  produce  the  base  of  the  triangle :  and  having,  by  this 
means,  made  it  evident  that  all  the  internal  angles  are  equal 
to  three  angles  formed  by  lines  drawn  from  the  same  point 
in  a  right  line,  which  I  know  to  be  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
the  demonstration  is  complete. 

This  process  exactly  corresponds  to  the  method  of  learn- 
ing and  teaching  the  signification  of  words  in  an  unknown 
language,  by  means  of  one  that  is  known.  I  may  not 
know,  for  instance,  w4iat  is  meant  by  the  Latin  word 
domiis ;  but  if  I  be  informed  that  it  has  the  same  meaning 
with  maison  in  French,  with  which  I  am  well  acquainted, 
it  immediately  occurs  to  me,  that  it  must  have  the  same 
signification  as  house  in  English.  And  as  the  idea  of  a 
house  was  perfectly  associated  with  the  word  maison,  I  no 
sooner  put  the  word  domus  in  its  place,  than  the  idea  that 
was  at  first  annexed  to  the  word  maison  becomes  connected 
with  the  word  domus.  For  some  time,  however,  the  w^ord. 
domus  will  not  excite  the  idea  of  a  house  without  the  help 
of  the  word  maison;  but  by  degrees  it  gets  united  to  the 
idea  immediately,  so  that  aftewards  they  will  be  as  in- 
separable as  the  same  idea  and  the  word  maison  was  before. 

In  like  manner,  when  syllogisms  become  familiar,  the 
subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition  to  be  proved 
unite,  and  coalesce  immediately,  without  the  help  of  the 
middle  term;  in  which  case  the  conclusion  is  as  instan- 
taneous as  a  simple  judgment.  In  this  manner  it  is  that 
authority,  as  that  of  a  parent,  or  of  God,  produces  instant 
conviction.  We  first  put  confidence  in  them,  and  then  the 
moment  that  any  thin^^  is  known  to  have  their  sanction,  it 
engages  our  assent  and  acquiescence. 

I  may  see  no  natural  connexion,  for  instance,  between 
this  life  and  another  ;  but  firmly  believing  that  the  decla- 
rations of  Jesus  Christ  have  the  sanction  of  divine  autho- 
rity, which  I  know  cannot  deceive  me,  the  moment  I  find 
that  he  has  asserted  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead  to  a  future  life,  it  becomes  an  article  of  my  faith  ;  and 
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not  the  least  perceivable  space  of  time  is  lost  in  forming 
the  two  syllogisms,  by  which  I  conclude,  first,  that  what 
Christ  says  is  true,  because  he  speaks  by  commission  from 
God  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is 
true,  because  he  has  asserted  it. 

In  fact,  both  propositions  and  syllogisms  are  things  of  art 
and  not  of  nature.  The  ideas  belonging  to  the  two  terms  of 
milk  and  whiteness,  out  of  which  is  formed  the  proposition 
milk  is  while,  were  originally  impressed,  as  was  observed 
before,  at  the  same  time,  and  only  formed  a  single  complex 
idea.  So  also  the  moment  that  any  two  terms  coalesce,  as 
lac  in  Latin,  and  milk  in  English,  the  ideas  annexed  to  the 
word  milk  and  that  of  whiteness  among  the  rest,  are  imme- 
diately transferred  to  the  word  lac,  without  any  formal 
syllogism. 

The  word  truth,  and  the  idea  annexed  to  it,  is  also  the 
child  of  art,  and  not  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  ideas  annexed 
to  the  words  proposition  and  si/llogisni.  Ideas  coalesce  in 
our  minds  by  the  principle  of  association ;  these  associations 
extend  themselves;  and  ideas  belonging  to  one  word  are 
transferred  to  another,  without  our  giving  any  attention  to 
these  mental  operations  or  affections.  But  when  these 
processes  have  taken  place  in  our  minds  many  times,  we 
are  capable  of  observing  them,  as  well  as  the  ideas  which 
are  the  subject  of  them  ;  and  we  give  names  to  these  mental 
processes  just  as  we  do  to  the  affections  of  things  without 
ourselves. 

Thus  the  perfect  coincidence  of  the  ideas  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent terms,  as  twice  two  and/bwr,  and  likewise  the  universal 
and  necessary  concurrence  of  two  ideas,  as  those  of  tnilk 
and  whiteness,  having  been  observed,  we  make  use  of  some 
term,  truth,  for  instance,  to  express  either  of  those  circum- 
stances ;  for  being  very  much  alike,  it  has  not  been  found 
necessary  to  distinguish  them  by  different  appellations. 

Since  propositions  and  reasoning  are  mental  operations, 
and  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  cases  of  the  association  of 
ideas,  every  thing  necessary  to  the  processes  may  take  place 
in  the  mind  of  a  child,  of  an  idiot,  or  of  a  brute  animal, 
and  produce  the  proper  affections  and  actions,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  their  intellectual  powers.  The  knowledge 
of  these  operations  which  is  gained  by  the  attV-ntion  we  give 
to  them,  is  a  thing  of  a  very  different  nature,  just  as  dif- 
ferent as  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  vision  is  different 
from  vision  itself.      The  philosopher  only  is   acquainted 
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with  the  structure  of  the  eye,  and  the  theory  of  vision,  but 
the  clown  sees  as  well  as  he  does,  and  makes  as  good  use  of 
his  eyes. 

Suppose  a  dog  to  have  been  pushed  into  a  fire,  and 
severely  burned.  Upon  this,  the  idea  oi'Jire  and  the  idejl 
that  has  been  left  by  the  painful  sensation  of  burning 
become  intimately  associated  together ;  so  that  the  idea  of 
being  pushed  into  the  fire,  and  the  idea  of  the  })ain  that 
was  the  consequence  of  it  are  ever  after  inseparable.  He 
cannot  tell  you  in  words,  that  ^re  has  a  power  of  burning., 
because  he  has  not  the  faculty  of  speech  ;  or,  though  he 
might  have  signs  to  express  Jire  and  burning,  he  might  not 
have  got  so  abstract  an  idea  as  that  of  power ;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  the  two  ideas  o{  Jire  and  of  burning  are  as 
intimately  united  in  his  mind,  as  they  can  be  in  the  mind 
of  a  philosopher,  who  has  reflected  upon  his  mental  afflic- 
tions, and  is  able  to  describe  that  union,  or  association  of 
ideas,  in  proper  terms. 

If  you  endeavour  to  push  the  dog  into  the  fire,  he  will 
instantly  spring  from  it,  before  he  has  felt  any  thing  of  the 
heat ;  which  as  clearly  shews  his  apprehension  of  danger 
from  a  situation  in  which  he  suffered  before,  as  if  he  could 
have  explained  the  foundation  of  his  fear  in  the  form  of 
regular  syllogisms  and  conclusions.  No  philosopher,  who 
can  analyze  the  operations  of  his  mind,  and  discourse  con- 
cerning them,  could  reason  more  justly,  more  effectually,  or 
more  expeditiously,  than  he  does. 

Words  are  of  great  use  in  the  business  of  thinking,  but  are 
not  necessary  to  it.  In  like  manner  though  the  knowledge 
of  logic  is  not  without  its  use,  it  is  by  no  means  necessarv 
for  the  purpose  of  reasoning.  And  as  the  doctrine  ofst/llo- 
gisms  was  deduced  from  observations  on  reasoning,  just  as 
other  theories  are  deduced  from  facts  previously  known  ;  so 
the  doctrine  of  propositions  and  judgment  was  deduced  from 
observations  on  the  coincidence  of  ideas,  which  took  place 
antecedent  to  any  knowledge  of  that  kind. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
opinion,  or  belief,  that  does  not  require  some  degree  of  ab- 
straction, and  knowledge  of  what  passes  within  the  mind. 
And  the  common  actions  of  life,  which  may  be  analyzed 
into  opinions  and  reasoning,  and  which  discover  what  we 
call  sagacity  in  a  very  high  degree,  may  be  performed  with- 
out any  such  thing,  that  is,  without  any  explicit  knowledge 
of  such  mental  affections  and  operations.  Let  us,  for  an 
example  of  this,  take  the  belief  of  an  c.vtemal  world.     This 
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is  thought  to  be  universal ;  and  yet  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  possible,  not  only  that  the  lower  animals,  but  even  that 
children,  may  not  have  reflected  so  much  as  that,  properly 
speaking,  they  can  be  said  to  have  formed  any  such  opinion. 

When  sensation  first  takes  place,  the  child  has  no  notices 
of  any  thing  but  by  means  of  certain  impressions,  generally 
called  sensations,  which  objects  excite  in  his  mind,  by  means 
of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  their  corresponding  nerves.  Sup- 
posing the  senses  to  be  perfect,  and  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  external  objects,  the  child  is  immediatel}^  sensible  of  these 
impressions  ;  some  of  which  give  him  pleasure,  others  pain, 
and  others  sensations  between  both.  At  the  same  time  the 
muscular  system  is  peculiarly  irritable,  so  that  those  muscles 
which  are  afterwards  most  perfectly  subject  to  the  voluntary 
power  are  almost  continually  in  action,  but  in  a  random 
and  automatic  manner,  as  long  as  the  child  is  awake  and 
in  health. 

Let  us  suppose  now  that  his  own  hand  passes  frequently 
before  his  eyes.  The  impression  of  it  will  be  conveyed  to 
the  mind  ;  and  when,  by  any  kind  of  mechanism  (vibrations 
or  any  thing  else)  that  impression  is  revived,  he  will  get  a 
fixed  idea  of  his  hand.  Let  now  any  painful  impression  be 
made  upon  his  hand,  as  by  the  flame  of  a  candle.  The  vio- 
lence that  is  thereby  done  to  his  nerves  will  throw  the  whole 
nervous  and  muscular  system  into  agitation,  and  will  more 
especially  occasion  the  contraction  of  those  muscles  which 
are  necessary  to  withdraw  his  hand  from  the  object  that  gave 
him  pain,  as  Dr.  Hartley  has  shewn  by  curious  anatomical 
disquisitions  in  a  variety  of  instances.  Admitting  then  the 
principle  of  the  association  of  ideas;  after  a  sufficient  num- 
ber  of  these  joint  impressions,  the  action  of  drawing  back 
his  hand  will  mechanically  follow  the  idea  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  candle. 

In  a  manner  equally  mechanical,  described  at  length  by 
Dr.  Hartley,  the  motions  of  reaching  B^nd  grasping  at  things 
that  give  children  pleasure  are  acquired  by  them.  And  in 
time,  by  the  same  process,  the  ideas  of  things  that  give  us 
pleasure  or  pain  become  associated  with  a  variety  of  other 
motions,  besides  the  mere  withdrawing  of  the  hand  and 
thrusting  it  forward,  &c.  ;  and  these  also,  as  well  as  manj'- 
circumstances  attending  those  states  of  mind,  get  their  own 
separate  associations  :  so  that,  at  length,  a  great  variety  of 
methods  of  pursuing  pleasure  and  avoiding  pain  is  acquired 
by  us.* 

*  Observations,  Ch.  i.  Sect.  iii.  Prop.  9.    Priestley's  flitrt^ey,  p.  32,  &c. 
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When  the  different  impressions  nearly  balance  one  another, 
the  ideas,  or  motions,  in  the  brain,  interfering  with  and  check- 
ing one  another,  some  sensible  space  of  time  intervenes  be- 
fore the  fuial  determination  to  pursue  any  purticuhir  object, 
or  to  use  any  particular  method  of  gaining  the  object,  takes 
place.  To  this  state  of  mind,  when  we  observe  it,  we  give 
the  name  o^ deliberation^  and  to  the  determination  itself,  that 
of  will.  But  still  that  motion,  or  connected  train  of  motions, 
will  take  place  which  is  the  most  intimately  connected  with 
and  dependent  upon  the  state  of  mind,  or  impressions,  imme- 
diately previous  to  it. 

It  will  readily  be  concluded  from  this,  that  the  more  ex- 
tensive are  the  intellectual  powers,  that  is,  the  greater  is  the 
number  of  ideas,  and  consequently  their  associations,  the 
oftener  will  this  case  of  deliberation,  or  suspense,  occur. 
Brutes  are  hardly  ever  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  children 
seldom  ;  so  that  to  explain  their  actions  we  have  hardly  any 
occasion  for  the  use  of  the  terms  deliberation,  volition,  or 
will ;  the  ideas  of  every  pleasurable  and  painful  object  being 
immediately  followed  by  one  particular  definite  action,  pro- 
per to  secure  the  one  and  avoid  the  other  ;  the  tendencies  to 
other  actions  having  never  interfered  to  check  and  retard  it. 
Now  it  can  only  be  during  this  state  of  deliberation  and 
suspense,  that  we  have  any  opportunity  of  perceiving  and 
attending  to  what  passes  within  our  own  minds;  so  that  a 
considerable  compass  of  intellect,  a  large  stock  of  ideas,  and 
much  experience,  are  necessary  to  this  reflection,  and  the 
knowledge  that  is  gained  by  it. 

We  see,  then,  that  a  child,  or  brute  animal,  is  in  posses- 
sion of  a  power  of  pursuing  pleasure  and  avoiding  pain, 
and,  in  like  manner,  a  power  of  pursuing  other  intermediate 
and  different  objects,  in  consequence  of  impressions  made 
upon  their  minds  by  things  external  to  them,  without  their 
having  given  any  attention  to  the  affections  or  operations  of 
their  minds;  and  indeed,  consequently,  without  having  such 
an  idea  as  that  oitnind  at  all,  or  hardly  of  self  .  Some  brute 
animals  may  possibly  never  advance  farther  than  this ;  ex- 
cepting that,  their  pleasurable  and  painful  impressions  being 
associated  with  a  variety  of  particular  persons  and  circum- 
stances, they  will  necessarily  acquire  the  rudiments  of  all 
the  passions,  as  of  joy  and  sorrow,  love  and  hatred,  gratitude 
and  resentment,  hope  and  fear,  &c. ;  each  of  which  may  be 
as  intense,  though  less  complex  than  they  are  found  in  the 
human  species.     Indeed,  they  will  be  more  sensible  and 
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quick  in  their  operations  and  effects,  from  the  want  of  that 
variety  of  associations  which  take  place  in  our  minds,  and 
which  check  and  over-rule  one  another. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  if  time  and  opportunity  be 
given  for  the  purpose  (which,  for  the  reason  assigned  above, 
can  only  be  obtained  where  there  is  a  considerable  compass 
of  intellect,  and  much  exercise  of  it),  the  affections  of  our 
ideas  are  as  capable  of  being  the  subjects  of  observation  as 
the  ideas  themselves  ;  just  as  the  attractions,  repulsions  and 
various  affections  of  external  bodies  may  be  observed,  as 
M^ell  as  the  bodies  themselves.  And  it  is  possible  that,  at 
length,  no  affection  or  modification  of  ideas  shall  take  place, 
without  leaving  what  we  may  call  an  idea  of  every  part  of 
the  process.  And  as  we  give  names  to  other  things  which 
are  distinguished  by  certain  properties,  so  we  give  the  name 
of  mind,  sentient  principle,  ox  intellect,  to  that  within  our- 
selves in  which  these  ideas  exist,  and  these  operations  are 
performed. 

At  first  a  child  can  have  no  notion  of  any  difference 
between  external  objects  themselves,  and  the  immediate 
objects  of  his  contemplation.  He  has  no  knowledge,  for 
instance,  of  impressions  being  made  by  visible  things  on  his 
eye,  and  still  less  has  he  any  knowledge  of  the  nerves  or 
brain.  But  having  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  vision,  and  of  the  other  senses,  he  is  convinced, 
first,  that  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  some  other  sense,  is  necessary 
to  convey  to  him  the  knowledge  of  external  objects  ;  and 
that  without  these  organs  of  sense,  he  would  have  been  for 
ever  insensible  of  all  that  passed  without  himself. 

By  attending  to  these  observations  he  is  likewise  con- 
vinced, that  the  immediate  objects  of  his  attention  are  not, 
as  he  before  imagined,  the  external  things  themselves,  but 
some  affection  of  his  senses,  occasioned  by  them.  After- 
wards he  finds  that  his  eye,  his  ear,  and  other  organs  of 
sense,  cannot  convey  to  him  the  knowledge  of  any  thing, 
unless  there  be  a  communication  between  these  organs  and 
the  brain,  by  means  of  proper  nerves ;  which  convinces  him 
that  the  immediate  objects  of  his  thoughts  are  not  in  the 
organs  of  sense,  but  in  the  brain,  farther  than  which  he  is 
not  able  to  trace  any  thing. 

This  kind  of  knowledge  is  gained  by  observation  and 
experiment,  as  much  as  the  theory  of  the  eye  and  of  light, 
though  we  ourselves  are  the  subject  of  the  observations  and 
experiments.    And  our  thinking  and  acting,  in  the  conduct 
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of  lite,  is  as  much  independent  of  this  branch  of  knowledge, 
as  the  powers  of  air  and  light  are  independent  of  our  know- 
ledge of  them. 

Having,  by  this  process,  gained  the  know.ledge  of  the 
distinction  between  the  immediate  objects  of  our  thoughts, 
and  external  objects,  it  may  occur  to  some  persons,  that, 
since  we  arc  not  ))roperly  conscious,  pr  know  in  the  first  in- 
^ance,  any  thing  more  than  what  passes  within  ourselves, 
that  is,  our  own  sensations  and  ideas,  these  may  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind,  without  the  help  of  any  thing 
external  to  us,  hy  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Author  of 
our  being.  This  no  philosopher  will  say  is  impossible  ;  but, 
of  two  hypotheses  to  account  for  the  same  phenomenon,  he 
will  consider  which  is  the  more  probable,  as  being  more 
consonant  to  the  course  of  nature  in  other  respects. 

Half  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  for  instance,  may  be 
looking  towards  the  heavens  at  the  same  time,  and  all  their 
minds  are  impressed  in  the  same  manner.  All  see  the  moon, 
stars  and  planets  in  precisely  the  same  situations  •  and  even 
the  observations  of  those  who  use  telescopes  correspond 
with  the  utmost  exactness.  To  explain  this,  Bishop  Berkeley 
says,  that  the  Divine  Being,  attending  to  each  individual 
mind,  impresses  their  sensoriums  in  the  same  or  a  corre- 
sponding n^anner,  without  the  medium  of  any  thing  external 
to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  another  person,  Avithout  pre- 
tending that  his  scheme  is  impossible,  where  Divine  power 
is  concerned,  may  think,  however,  that  it  is  more  natural 
to  suppose  that  there  really  ate  such  bodies  as  the  moon, 
stars  and  planets,  placed  at  certain  distances  from  u^s,  and 
moving  in  certain  directions ;  by  means  of  which,  and  a 
more  general  agency  of  the  Deity  than  Bishop  Berkeley 
supposes,  all  our  minds  are  necessarily  impressed  in  this 
corresponding  manner.* 

It  is  sufficient  evidence  for  this  hypothesis,  that  it  exhibits 
particular  appearances^  as  arising  from  general  laics,  which  is 
agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  every  thing  else  that  we  observe. 
It  is  recommended  by  the  same  simplicity  that  recommends 
every  other  philosophical  theory,  and  needs  no  other  evi- 
dence whatever ;  and  I  should  think  that  a  person  must 
have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  philosophy,  who 
should  think  of  having  recourse  to  any  other  for  the  pur- 
pose. Dr.  Reid,  however,  not  satisfied  with  this  evidence, 
pretends  that  the   certain   belief  of  the  real  existence  of 

*  A  paragraph  copied  from  \S.\e.lnstil\des.     See  Vol.  II.  pp.  253,  231. 
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external  objects  is  arbitrarily  connected  with  the  ideas  of 
them.  "The  hypothesis  of  knowing  things  by  means  of  ideas 
only,"  he  says,  "  is  ancient,  indeed,  and  has  been  generally 
received  by  philosophers,  but  of  which  I  could  find  no  solid 
proof.  The  hypothesis  I  mean  is,  that  nothing  is  perceived 
but  what  is  in  the  mind  which  perceives  it — that  we  do  not 
really  perceive  things  that  are  external,  but  only  certain 
images  and  pictures  of  them,  imprinted  upon  the  mind, 
which  are  called  impressions  and  ideas." — Dedication,  p.  7- 

In  fact,  it  is  not  true  that  we  necessarily  believe  the 
existence  of  external  objects,  as  distinct  from  our  ideas  of 
toem.  Originally,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such  thing 
as  ideas,  any  more  than  we  have  of  the  images  of  objects  on 
the  retina ;  and  the  moment  we  have  attained  to  the  know- 
ledge of  ideas,  the  external  world  is  nothing  more  than  an 
hypothesis,  to  account  for  those  ideas  ;  so  probable,  indeed, 
that  few  persons  seriously  doubt  of  its  real  existence,  and 
of  its  being  the  cause  of  our  ideas.  But  still  the  contrary 
may  be  affirmed  without  any  proper  absurdity.  Thus,  also, 
the  revolution  of  the  planets  round  the  sun  best  accounts 
for  the  appearances  of  nature  ;  but  the  contrary  may  be 
supposed  and  affirmed  without  subjecting  a  person  to  the 
charge  of  talking  nonsense.  This,  however,  is  the  language 
that  is  now  adopted  when  any  of  the  dictates  of  a  pretended 
principle  of  common  sense  is  controverted  ;  and  one  of  the 
arbitrarjr  decrees  of  this  new  infallible  guide  to  truth  is,  it 
seems,  the  reality  of  an  external  world. 

Such  is  the  leading  principle  of  that  philosophy  which  I 
principally  mean  to  combat  in  the  ensuing  Remarks  on  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Reid,  Dr.  Beattie,  and  Dr.  Oswald. 


5.5 


ON 

DR.    REID'S    INQUIRY 

INTO  THE 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 


THE 

INTRODUCTION. 


The  great  business  of  philosophy  is  to  reduce  into  classes 
the  various  appearances  which  nature  presents  to  our  view. 
For  by  this  means  we  acquire  an  easy  and  distinct  know- 
ledge of  them,  and  gain  a  more  perfect  comprehension  of 
their  various  natures,  relations  and  uses.  Nature  presents 
to  our  view  particular  effects,  in  connexion  with  their 
separate  causes,  by  which  we  are  often  puzzled,  till  philo- 
sophy steps  in  to  our  assistance,  pointing  out  a  similarity  in 
these  effects,  and  the  probability  of  such  similar  effects  arising 
from  the  same  cause.  Having  got  into  this  track  of  simpli- 
fying  all  appearances,  and  all  causes,  we  are  able  to  predict 
new  appearances  from  their  known  previous  circumstances  ; 
and  thus  we  add  to  our  own  power,  convenience  and  happi- 
ness, by  availing  ourselves  of  the  powers  of  nature. 

A  very  considerable  advance  has  been  made  in  this  truly 
philosophical  and  useful  progress  with  respect  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world  around  us,  and  the  laws  by  which  it  is 
governed.  And  the  knowledge  of  oMrse/yc.?,  both  body  and 
mind,  has  likewise  advanced  in  the  proportion  that  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  natural  order  of  our  thoughts; 
which  are  first  engaged  by  an  attention  to  external  objects 
before  we  reflect  upon  ourselves.     Something  was  done  in 
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this  field  of  knowledge  by  Descartes,  very  much  by  Mr. 
Locke,  but  most  of  all  by  Dr.  Hartley,  who  has  thrown 
more  useful  light  upon  the  theory  of  the  mind  than  Newton 
did  upon  the  theory  of  the  natural  world. 

But  while  some  are  employed  in  making  real  advances  in 
the  knowledge  of  natufe^  there  have  always  been  others 
possessed  not  always,  perhaps,  of  envious  but  of  little  and 
contracted  minds,  who,  instead  of  doing,  or  attempting  to  do 
any  thing  themselves,  are  busily  employed  in  watching  the 
footsteps  of  others,  and  cavilling  at  every  thing  they  do  ; 
which  is  not  without  a  good  effect,  as  it  obliges  philoso- 
phers to  use  greater  caution  and  circumspection,  to  review 
their  steps,  and  tread  upon  surer  ground  than  they  would 
otherwise  do. 

Every  discovery  in  natural  philosophy  made  by  Coper- 
nicus, Galileo  and  Newton,  was  tlisputed  inch  by  inch;  and 
can  we  be  surprised  that  the  labours  of  Mr.  Locke  should 
share  the  same  fate?  As  to  Dr.  Hartley,  his  day  of  trial  is 
not  yet  come,  and  one  of  my  views  in  this  publication, 
and  some  others  that  1  have  projected,  i»  to  bring  it  on  :  not 
doubting  but  that  it  will  stand  the  test,  and  be  better  known, 
and  more  firmly  established  after  such  a  scrutiny. 

The  fate  of  Mr.  Locke's  Principles  of  the  Human  Mind 
has,  however,  been  rather  singularly  hard.  The  systems  of 
other  philosophers,  after  having  been  fully  and  rigorously 
criticized,  and  then  generally  acquiesced  in,  have  passed 
without  much  controvery  ;  but  his,  after  having  under- 
gone this  strict  examination  from  all  the  learned  of 
his  own  age,  and  having  been  acquiesced  in  for  near  a 
century,  has  of  late  met  with  a  more  rude,  and  more  perti- 
nacious set  of  adversaries  ;  who,  instead  of  allowing  the 
knowledge  of  the  mind  to  advance  with  the  knowkdiie  of 
nature  in  general,  appear  to  me  to  be  throwing  ever}'  thmg 
into  its  pristine  confusion,  and  even  introducing  mo-re  dark- 
ness than  naturally  ever  belonged  to  the  subject. 

The  outlines  of  Mr.  Locke's  system  are,  that  the  mind 
perceives  all  things  that  are  external!  to  it  by  means  of  cer- 
tain impressions^  made  upon  the  organs  of  sense  ;  that  those 
impressions  are  conveyed  by  the  nerves  to  the  brain,  and 
from  the  brain  to  the  mind,  where  they  are  called  scnmiimis, 
and  when  recollected,  are  called  idem-;  thai,  by  the  atten- 
tion which  the  mind,  oi^  sentient  principle,  gives  to  these 
sensations  and  ideas,  observing  their  mutua-l  relations,  &e.  it 
acquiTes  other  ideas,  which  he  calls'  ideas-  of  refieetion^  and 
thereby  becomes  possessed  of  the  materials  of  all  its  know- 
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Iecls,c.  Other  tilings  lie  has  adopted,  and  taken  for  granted 
concerning  the  mind,  which  are  not  well  founded  ;  and  I 
think  he  has  been  hasty  in  concluding  that  there  is  some 
other  source  of  our  ideas  besides  the  external  senses;  but- 
the  rest  of  his  system  appears  to  me,  and  others,  to  be 
the  corner-stone  of  all  just  and  rational  knowledge  of  our- 
selves. 

This  solid  foundation,  however,  has  lately  been  at- 
tempted to  be  overturned  by  a  set  of  pretended  philo- 
sophers, of  whom  the  most  conspicuous  and  assuming 
is  Dr.  Reid,  Professor  of  Moral  Pliiloso[)hy  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  who,  in  order  to  combat  Bishop 
Berkeley,  and  the  scepticism  of  Mr.  Hume,  has  iiimself  in- 
troduced almost  universal  scepticism  and  confusion  ;  deny- 
ing all  the  connexions  which  had  before  been  supposed  to 
subsist  between  the  several  phenomena,  powers  and  ope- 
rations of  the  mind,  and  substituting  such  a  number  of 
independent^  arbitranj^  instinctive  principles,  that  the  very 
enumeration  of  them  is  really  tiresome. 

It  is  very  possible  indeed,  and  no  person  can  deny  it,  that 
we  may  proceed  too  rapidly  in  simplifying  appearances,  and 
therefore  such  writers  as  Dr.  Reid  are  an  useful  and  season- 
able check  upon  us.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  so  loose  and 
incoherent  a  system  as  he  would  substitute  in  the  pla<!;e  of 
Mr.  Locke's,  ought  not  to  be  adopted  without  the  most 
urgent  necessity;  since  it  wants  the  recommendation  of  that 
agreeable  simplicity,  which  is  so  apparent  in  other  parts  of 
the  constitution  of  nature.  Appearances  and  analogy  being 
so  much  against  this  system,  we  are  justified  in  requiring 
the  stronger  evidence  for  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  such  a  theory  of  the 
human  mind  as  that  of  Dr.  Reid  with  any  satisfaction,  and 
the  farther  study  of  the  subject  is  thereby  rendered  exceed- 
ingly disgusting  and  unpromising.  I  flatter  myself,  therefore,, 
that  I  may  be  doing  some  service  to  future  inquirers,  by 
endeavouring  to  shew  that  this  new  system  has  in  it  as 
little  of  truth,  as  it  has  of  beauty,  that  we  may  safely  take 
up  the  subject  where  Mr.  Locke  left  it,  and  proceed  to  attend 
to  what  Dr.  Hartley  ha.s  done,  by  following  his  steps ;  when, 
if  I  have  any  foresight,  we  shall  smile  at  Dr.  Reid's  hypo- 
thesis, or  rather  string  of  hypotheses,  as  a  mere  puzzle,  and 
look  back  upon  it  as  upon  a  dream. 

To  proceed  with  as  much  perspecuity  as  I  possibly  can 
in  this  perplexed  subject,  I  shall  first  present  my  reader 
with  a  view  of  all  the  unconnected  instinctive  principles 
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which   Dr.  Reid  pretends  to  have  discovered  in  the  mind,    ■ 
and  1  shall  then  examine,  in  distinct  sections,  his  objections   * 
to  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine,  and  the  foundation  he  has  laid  for 
his  own  peculiar  hypotheses. 

That  1  may  preserve  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  dis- 
tinctness with  respect  to  my  reader,  and  the  greatest  fairness 
with  respect  to  the  author  on  whom  1  am  animadverting,  I 
shall  enumerate  all  the  pretended  instinctive  principles  of 
which  he  has  given  any  account  in  this  treatise,  and  exhibit 
them  in  the  form  of  a  tahle^  subjoining  my  authorities,  in 
quotations  from  those  different  parts  of  bis  work  from  which 
I  have  collected  them,  and  also  numbering  the  articles,  so 
that  they  may  correspond  to  one  another,  and  be  easily 
compared  together. 

SECTION  I. 

A  Table  of  Dr.  Reid's  instinctive  Principles. 

.  i  i-  X     <  the  belief  of  the  present  existence  of  aa 

/■  A  present  sensation  suggests  -s      obiect 

i  Memory  the  belief  of  its  past  existence. 

^  Imagination  no  belief  at  all. 

2.  Mental  affections  the  idea  and  belief  of  our  own  existence. 

3.  Odours,  tastes,  sounds,  and  ^  r 

certain  affections  of  the  i <  their  peculiar  corresponding  sensations. 

optic  nerve  '  ^ 

^  ,      ,      ,  S  the  sensation  of  hardness,  and  the  be- 

4.  A  hard  substance  ^      lief  of  something  hard. 

5.  An  extended  substance  the  idea  of  extension  and  space. 

6.  All   the  primary   qualities  7 ^j^^j^  peculiar  sensations. 

of  bodies  5 

5.  A  body  in  motion  the  idea  of  motion. 

6.  Certain  forms  of  the  fea-  -.  ^j^^  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^^P  ^^  ^^^^^.^  thoughts, 

tures,  articulations  of  the  f 4      purposes,    and    dispositions  of    the 

voice,    and  attitudes   ot  i  ^     niiiid 

the  body  J 

7.  Inverted  images  on  the  retina upright  vision. 

8.  Images    in    corresponding  ? ^j     ,^  ^,.^.^^^^ 

parts  of  both  eyes  *  S 

9.  Pains  in   any  part  of  the  ^ V  the  idea  of  the  place  where  the  pain  is 

body         "  5  1      seated. 

He  also  enumerates  the  following  among  instinctive  Faculties 
or  Principles,  viz. 

10.  The  parallel  motion  of  the  eyes,  as  necessary  to  distinct  vision. 

1 1.  The  sense  of  veracity,  or  a  disposition  to  speak  truth. 

11.  A  senseof  credulity, 'or  a  disposition  to  believe  others. 

12.  Tlie  inductive  faculty,  by  which  we  infer  similar  effects  from  similar  causes. 

N.  B.    All  these  separate  instinctive  principles  Dr.  Reid  considers  as  branches  of    j 
what  he  terras  common  sense.  * 

*  Different  animals  are  subject  to  different  laws  in  this  respect.    fP.J 
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Authorities  for  the  preceding  Table. 

1.  "  Sensation  compels  our  belief  of  the  present  existence 
of  a  thino^,  memory  the  belief  of  its  past  existence,  and 
imagination  no  belief  at  all.  These  are  all  simple  and 
original,  and  therefore  inexplicable  acts  of  the  mind.*' 
P.  31. 

"  The  connexion  between  our  sensations  and  the  con- 
ception and  belief  of  external  existences  cannot  be  produced 
by  habit,  education,  or  any  principle  of  human  nature  that 
has  been  admitted  by  philosophers."     P.  91. 

"  .A  third  class  of  natural  signs  comprehends  those  which, 
though  we  never  before  had  any  notion  or  conception  of 
the  things  signified,  do  suggest  it,  or  conjure  it  up,  as  it 
were,  by  a  natural  kind  of  magic,  and  at  once  give  us  a  con- 
ception, and  create  a  belief  of  it."  P.  90.  "  This  class  of 
natural  signs  is  the  foundation  of  common  sense,  a  part  of 
human  nature  which  has  never  been  explained."    P.  91. 

"  Sensation,  and  the  perception  of  external  objects  by  the 
senses,  though  very  different  in  their  nature,  have  commonly 
been  considered  as  one  and  the  same  thing."    P.  288. 

"  I  know  that  the  perception  of  an  object  implies  both 
the  conception  of  its  form,  and  a  belief  of  its  present  ex- 
istence. 1  know,  moreover,  that  this  belief  is  not  the  efTect 
of  argument  and  reasoning.  It  is  the  immediate  effect  of 
my  constitution."    P.  290. 

2.  "  The  idea  of  our  own  existence  precedes  all  reason- 
ing and  experience."    P.  48. 

3.  See  p.  84,  quoted  below,  and  his  treatise  passim. 

4.  "  By  an  original  principle  of  our  constitution,  a  certain 
sensation  of  touch  both  suggests  to  the  mind  the  conception 
of  hardness,  and  creates  the  belief  of  it,  or  in  other  words, 
this  sensation  is  a  natural  sign  of  hardness."     P.  86. 

6.  "  Space,  motion  and  extension,  and  all  the  primary 
qualities  of  bodies,  have  no  resemblance  to  any  sensation  or 
any  operation  of  our  minds,  and  therefore  cannot  be  ideas 
either  of  sensation  or  reflection.  The  very  conception  of 
them  is  irreconcileable  to  the  principles  of  all  our  philoso- 
phical systems  of  the  universe.  The  belief  of  them  is  no 
less  so.*'    P.  102. 

"  The  notion  of  extension  is  so  familiar  to  us  from  our 
infancy,  and  so  constantly  obtruded  by  every  thing  we  see  or 
feel,  that  v^^e  are  apt  to  think  it  obvious  how  it  comes  into  the 
mind  ;  but  upon  a  narrower  examination  we  shall  find  it 
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utterly  inexplicable.  It  is  true  we  have  feelings  of  touch, 
which  every  moment  present  extension  to  the  mind  ;  but 
how  they  come  to  do  so  is  the  question  :  for  those  feelings 
do  no  more  resemble  extension  than  they  resemble  justice 
or  courage,  nor  can  the  existence  of  extended  things  be 
inferred  from  those  feelings  by  any  rule  of  reasoning  ;  so 
that  the  feelings  we  have  by  touch  can  neither  explain  how 
we  get  the  notion,  nor  how  we  come  by  the  belief  of  ex- 
tended things/'     P.  96. 

6.  "  The  thoughts,  purposes,  and  dispositions  of  the 
mind,  have  their  natural  signs  in  the  features  of  the  face,  the 
modification  of  the  voice,  and  the  attitude  of  the  body." 
P.  87.  "  In  these  natural  signs,"  he  says,  "  there  is,  as  in 
artificial  signs,  often  neither  similitude  between  the  sign 
and  the  thing  signified,  nor  an^^  connexion  that  arises 
necessarily  from  the  nature  of  things."  lb.  Of  these  parti- 
cular natural  signs  he  says,  that  "  they  are  not  only  esta- 
blished by  nature,  but  discovered  to  us  by  a  natural 
principle,  without  reasoning  or  experience.  An  infant,"  he 
adds,  "  may  be  put  in  a  fright  by  an  angry  countenance,  and 
soothed  again  by  signs  and  blandishments."  P.  89- 

7.  See  Ch.  i.  Sect.  xi.  passim. 

8.  "  The  correspondence  of  certain  points  in  the  retinee 
is  prior  to  the  habits  we  acquire  in  vision,  and  consequently 
is  natural  and  original."  P.  261. 

"  Since  there  is  a  prodigious  variety  in  the  structure,  the 
motions,  and  the  number  of  eyes  in  different  animals  and 
insects,  it  is  probable  that  tlie  laws  by  which  vision  is  re- 
gulated are  not  the  same  in  all,  but  various,  adapted  to  the 
eyes  which  nature  has  given  them."  P.  233.  See  also  Ch. 
vi.  Sect.  xiu.  passim. 

9.  "  How  do  we  know  the  parts  of  our  body  affected  by 
particular  pains  ?  Not  by  experience,  or  by  reasoning,  but  by 
the  constitution  of  nature."   P.  209- 

10.  "  The  parallel  motion  of  the  eyes  we  resolve  into  an 
original  power  and  principle  of  the  human  mind,  and  not  to 
be  referred  to  custom,  to  anatomical  or  mechanical  causes." 
P.  185.  He  also  caWs  it  ^  iiaturalinstincf,  P.  187.  But  see 
Ch.  vi.  Sect.  x.  passitn. 

11.  "  There  is  in  the  human  mind  an  early  anticipation, 
neither  derived  from  experience  nor  reasoning,  nor  from  any 
compact  or  promise,  that  our  fellow-creatures  will  use  the 
same  signs  in  language  when  they  have  the  same  sentiments. 
This  is,  in  reality,  a  kind  of  prescience  of  human  actions,  and 
seenis  to  me  to  be  an  original  principle  of  the  human  consti- 
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tution,  without  which  we  should  be  incapable  of  language, 
and  consequently  incapable  of  instruction."  P.  336. 

"  The  wise  Author  of  our  nature  has  ini])lanted  in  our 
natures  two  principles  that  tally  with  eacli  other;  the  first  is 
a  propensity  to  speak  truth,  and  to  use  the  signs  of  language 
so  as  to  convey  our  real  sentiments."  lb.  '•  Another 
original  principle  implanted  in  us  by  the  Supreme  lieing,  is 
a  disposition  to  confide  in  the  veracity  of  others,  and  to 
beheve  what  they  tell  us.  This  is  the  counterpart  to  the 
former  ;  and  as  that  may  be  called  the  principle  of  veracity^ 
we  shall,  for  want  of  a  more  proper  name,  call  this  the  prin- 
ciple of  credulity.' ' 

l!^.  "  The  belief  of  the  continuance  of  the  present  course 
of  nature  must  be  the  effect  of  instinct,  and  not  of  reason." 
P.  343.  "  All  our  knowledge  of  nature  beyond  our  original 
perceptions  is  got  by  experience,  and  consists  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  natural  signs.  The  appearance  of  the  sign  is 
followed  by  the  belief  of  the  thing  signified.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple of  our  constitution,  not  only  acquired  perception,  but 
also  inductive  reasoning,  and  all  our  reasoning  from  analogy 
is  grounded  ;  and  therefore,  for  want  of  another  name,  we 
shall  beg  leave  to  call  it  the  inductive  principle.  It  is  from 
the  force  of  this  principle  that  we  immediately  assent  to  that 
axiom,  upon  which  all  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  built, 
that  eftects  of  the  same  kind  must  have  the  same  cause." 
P.  347.  "  Take  away  the  light  of  this  inductive  principle,  and 
experience  is  as  blind  as  a  mole.  She  may  indeed  feel  what 
is  present,  and  what  immediately  touches  her,  but  she  sees 
nothing  that  is  either  before  or  behind,  upon  the  right  hand 
or  upon  the  left,  future  or  past."   P.  349. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  this  table  I  have  connected  the 
name  of  the  thing  or  circumstance  that  gives  rise  to  the 
corresponding  feeling,  by  the  woxd  suggest.  This,  however, 
is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  mere  form  of  connexion.  Our 
author  would  have  us  to  consider  it  in  a  much  more  serious 
light,  as  a  real  power  of  the  mind,  which  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  all  the  philosophers  who  had  gone  before  him 
in  these  researches.  "  Suggestion,"  he  says,  "  is  a  power 
of  the  mind  which  seems  entirely  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  philosophers,  and  to  which  we  owe  many  of  our  simple 
notions  which  are  neither  impressions  nor  ideas,  as  well  as 
many  original  principles  of  belief  "   P.  49. 

My  reader  will,  I  sus])ect,  imagine  with  me,  that  this 
catalogue  of  original  instinctive  principles  is  pretty  large, 
and  that  when  nature  had  gone  so  far  in  this  track,  but  little 
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could  be  wanting  to  accomplish  all  her  purposes  ;  and  that, 
with  respect  to  principles,  little  remained  to  be  done  by  any 
other  means.  But  our  author,  it  seems,  thinks  differently. 
*'  The  original  perceptions  which  nature  gives  are  insuffi- 
cient," he  says,  "  for  the  purposes  of  life,  and  therefore  she 
has  made  men  capable  of  acquiring  many  more  perceptions 
by  habit.*'  P.  351.  Now  my  view  in  the  following  inquiry 
is  to  relieve  Dame  Nature  of  the  unnecessary  load  which 
Dr.  Reid  has  laid  upon  her,  by  ascribing  a  little  more  to 
habit,  and  to  the  necessary  connexions  and  consequences  of 
things,   than  he  has  done. 

When  my  reader  shall  have  given  sufficient  attention  to 
the  preceding  table,  and  the  authorities  from  which  it  was 
collected,  1  hope  that  he,  our  author,  and  myself,  may  pro- 
ceed with  a  perfectly  right  understanding  of  one  another. 
However,  to  complete  this  good  understanding,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  a  mistake,  1  shall  subjoin  a  few  more 
extracts,  which  shew  how  perfectly  independent  of  one 
another  Dr.  Reid  imagined  the  principles  enumerated  in  this 
table  to  be. 

"  No  man  can  give  a  reason  why  the  vibration  of  a  body 
might  not  have  given  the  sensation  of  smelling,  and  the 
effluvia  of  bodies  affected  our  hearing,  if  it  had  so  pleased 
our  Maker.  In  like  manner,  no  man  can  give  a  reason  why 
the  sensations  of  smell  or  taste  might  not  have  indicated 
hardness,  as  well  as  that  sensation  which  by  our  constitu- 
tion does  indicate  it.  Indeed,  no  man  can  conceive  any 
sensation  to  resemble  any  known  quality  of  bodies;  nor  can 
any  man  shew,  by  any  good  argument,  that  all  our  sensations 
might  not  have  been  as  they  are,  though  no  body,  or  quality 
of  bodies,  had  ever  existed."    P.  84. 

"  Perhaps  we  might  have  been  so  made  as  to  taste  with 
our  fingers,  to  smell  with  our  ears,  and  to  hear  by  the  nose. 
Perhaps  we  might  have  been  so  made  as  to  have  all  the 
perceptions  and  sensations  which  we  have  without  any  im- 
pression made  upon  our  bodily  organs  at  all."    P.  305. 

"  The  perceptions  we  have,  might  have  been  immediately 
connected  with  the  impressions  of  our  organs,  without  any 
intervention  of  sensation.  This  last  seems  really  to  be  the 
case  in  one  instance,  to  wit,  in  our  perception  of  the  visible 
figure  of  bodies."    lb. 

"  We  know  nothing  of  the  machinery  by  means  of  which 
every  different  impression  upon  the  organs,  nerves  and  brain 
exhibits  its  corresponding  sensation,  or  of  the  machinery  by 
means  of  which  each  sensation  exhibits  its  corresponding 
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perception.  We  are  inspired  with  the  sensation,  and  we 
are  inspired  with  the  corresponding  perception  by  means 
unknown."     P.  306. 

Our  author  seems,  however,  to  be  willing  to  provide  a 
decent  retreat  trom  his  doctrine  of  original  instinctive  prin- 
ciples, by  saying,  "  If  in  any  case  we  should  give  the  name 
of  a  law  of  nature  to  a  general  phenomenon,  which  human 
industry  should  afterwards  trace  to  one  more  general,  there 
is  no  great  harm  done.  The  most  general  assumes  the  name 
of  a  law  of  nature  when  it  is  discovered,  and  the  less  general 
is  contained  and  comprehended  in  it."    P.  223. 

But  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  if  this  should 
happen,  harm  loill  be  done  to  the  hypothesis  of  that  man 
who  had  been  so  rash  and  unguarded  as  to  advance,  over 
and  over,  so  that  nobody  could  mistake  his  meaning,  that  a 
certain  law  of  nature  was  absolutely  ultimate^  which  after- 
wards appeared  not  to  be  so  ;  who  should  have  asserted  that 
these  principles  are  simple^  original^  and  therefore  inexpli- 
cable acts  of  the  inirtd,  and  that  they  cannot  be  produced  by 
any  principle  of  human  nature  that  has  ever  been  admitted 
by  philosophers.  This  is  asserting  that  it  is  impossible  to 
advance  any  farther  in  the  investigation,  for  who  can  ever 
get  beyond  simple^  original  and  inexplicable  acts  of  the  mind  P 

The  suspicion  that  we  are  got  to  ultimate  principles 
necessarily  checks  all  farther  inquiry,  and  is  therefore  of 
great  disservice  in  philosophy.  Let  Dr.  Reid  lay  his  land 
upon  his  breast,  and  say,  whether,  after  what  he  has  written, 
he  would  not  be  exceedingly  mortified  to  find  it  clearly 
proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  world,  that  all  the 
instinctive  principles  in  the  preceding  table  were  really 
acquired,  and  that  all  of  them  were  nothing  more  than  so 
many  different  cases  of  the  old  and  well-known  principle  of 
association  of  ideas. 

It  must,  moreover,  be  observed,  that  the  table  I  have  given 
by  no  means  contains  a  view  of  all  the  original  instinctive 
principles  which  our  sagacious  author  finds  in  human  nature. 
These  are  only  such  as  have  occurred  to  him  in  his  survey 
of  the  external  senses.  "  We  have  taken  notice,"  he  says, 
"  of  several  original  principles  of  belief  in  the  course,  of  this 
inquiry ;  and  when  other  faculties  of  the  mind  are  examined, 
we  shall  find  more  which  have  not  occurred  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  five  senses."     P.  ^7^. 

It  may  be  said  that,  since  our  author  has  not  finished  his 
scheme,  this  critique  upon  it  is  premature,  that  we  ought 
first  to  hear  him  out,  and  that  it  is  not  good  manners  to  rise 
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from  the  table  after  the  first  course,  though  we  be  not  dis- 
posed to  partake  of  the  second.  1  answer,  that  Dr.  Reid*s 
guests  have  already  waited  about  ten  years,  and  that  pos- 
sibly this  account  of  the  first  course  may  induce  our  host 
to  hasten  his  second.*  To  drop  all  figure:  our  author's 
scheme  appears  to  be  already  complete  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
the  evidence  of  what  is  before  us  is  altogether  independent^ 
of  what  is  to  come  ;  at  least  there  is  no  hint  given  to  us  of 
the  contrary. 

SECTION  II. 

A  View  of  the  several  Fallacies  hy  which  Dr.  Re  id  has  been 
misled  m  his  Inquiry. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  consider  Dr.  Reid's  objections  to  the 
great  outlines  of  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine,  and  the  several  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  has  founded  his  own  ;  endeavouring,  at 
the  same  time,  to  shew  the  sufficiency  of  the  commonly 
received  principles  for  those  purposes  for  which  Dr.  Reid 
pretends  that  they  are  altogether  insufficient,  so  as  to  oblige 
him  to  quit  them  for  others  of  his  own. 

As  my  remarks  on  the  Doctor's  performance  were  made 
in  the  course  of  reading  him,  and  thereby  things  of  a  dif- 
""ferent  nature  will  be  unavoidably  a  little  intermixed  (though 
I  shall  take  all  the  care  that  I  can  in  the  arrangement  of  them), 
I  shall  introduce  them  with  distinctly  noting  the  several 
false  steps  which  he  has  made  in  the  course  of  it,  or  the 
different/^/ZaciVs  to  which  he  seems  to  have  been  subject, 
and  which  have  been  the  source  of  the  principal  of  his 
mistakes. 

1.  Because  he  cannot  perceive  any  resemblance  between 
objects  and  ideas,  he  concludes,  that  the  one  cannot  be 
produced  by  the  other. 

2.  Because  he  cannot  perceive  any  necessary  connexion 
between  sensations  and  the  objects  of  them,  and  therefore 
cannot  absolutely  demonstrate  the  reality  of  external  ob- 
jects, or  even  the  existence  of  mind  itself,  by  the  doctrine 
of  ideas,  he  rejects  that  doctrine  altogether,  and  has  recourse 
to  arbitrary  instincts. 

3.  He  takes  it  for  granted,  that  our  ideas  have  no  exist- 
ence but  when  we  are  conscious  of  them,  and  attend  to 
them. 

*  Dr.  Reid  published,  in  1785,  his  "  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man," 
and,  in  1738,  "  On  the  Active  Powers,"  to  complete  the  system  of  philosophy  be- 
gun in  h\s  Inqnin/.  Dr.  Reid  died  at  Glasgow  in  1796,  aged  86.  See  Gen.  Biog. 
4to.  18  IS,  pp.  490—495. 
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4.  He  confounds  the  faculty  of  sensation  with  ideas  of 
sensation. 

;5.  Because  we  do  not  know  the  mechanism  by  which  a 
particular  motion,  or  a  set  of  connected  motions,  is  performed, 
he  concludes  that  those  motions  are  performed  by  instinctive 
principles,  and  were  not  acquired  by  experience  and  the 
association  of  ideas. 

6.  Supposing,  without  any  foundation,  that  certain  deter- 
minations or  emotions  were  prior  to  experience,  he  con- 
cludes that  they  are  instinctive. 

Let  it  be  noted,  that  I  do  not  assert  that  our  learned  Pro- 
fessor is  uniform  in  these  mistakes,  for  by  some  of  my  remarks 
I  think  it  will  appear  that  he  is  not  perfectly  consistent  with 
himself. 

SECTION  III. 

O/"  Dr.  Re  id's  Objection  to  the  Doctrine  of  Ideas  from  their 
want  of  Resemblance  to  their  corresponding  Objects. 

Dr.Reid  objects  to  every  system  which  supposes  that 
the  mind  receives  images  of  things  from  without,  by  means  of 
the  senses,  and  thinks  that  they  are  sufficiently  refuted  by 
the  observation,  that  sensations  bear  no  resemblance  to  bo- 
dies, or  any  of  their  qualities.  "  The  propertied  of  exten- 
sion, figure,  solidity,  motion,  hardness,  roughness,  as  well 
as  colour,  heat  and  cold,  sound,  taste  and  smell,  which  all  man- 
kind have  conceived  to  be  the  qualities  of  bodies,  have  not," 
he  says,  "  among  them  all,  one  single  image  of  body,  or  any 
of  its  qualities.  I  am  sure  that,  by  proper  attention  and 
care,  I  may  know  my  sensations,  and  be  able  to  affirm  with 
certainty  what  they  resemble,  and  what  they  do  not  resem- 
ble. I  have  examined  them  one  by  one,  and  compared  them 
with  matter  and  its  qualities,  and  I  cannot  find  one  of  them 
that  confesses  a  resembling  feature."     P.  14-7. 

So  very  confident  is  our  author  of  the  strength  of  this 
argument,  that  he  scruples  not  to  rest  the  whole  of  his  sys- 
tem upon  it.  "  This,"  says  he,  "  I  would  humbly  propose 
as  an  experimentum  crucis,  by  which  the  ideal  system  must 
stand  or  fall;  and  it  brings  the  matter  to  a  short  issue. 
Extension,  figure,  motion,  may,  any  one,  or  all  of  them, 
be  taken  for  the  subject  of  this  experiment.  Either  they 
are  ideas  of  sensation,  or  they  are  not.  If  any  one  of  them 
can  be  shewn  to  be  an  idea  of  sensation,  or  to  have  the 
least  resemblance  to  any  sensation,  I  lay  my  hand  upon  my 
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mouth,  and  give  up  all  pretence  to  reconcile  reason  to  com- 
mon sense  in  this  matter,  and  must  suffer  the  ideal  scepti- 
cism to  triumph.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not 
ideas  of  sensation,  nor  like  to  any  sensation,  then  the  ideal 
system  is  a  rope  of  sand,  and  all  the  laboured  arguments  of 
the  sceptical  philosophy  against  a  material  world,  and  against 
the  existence  of  every  thing  but  impressions  and  ideas,  pro- 
ceed upon  a  false  hypothesis."    P.  108. 

Before  our  author  had  rested  so  much  upon  this  argument, 
it  behoved  him,  1  think,  to  have  examined  the  strength  of 
it  a  little  more  carefully  than  he  seems  to  have  done; 
for  he  appears  to  me  to  have  suffered  himself  to  be  misled 
in  the  very  foundation  of  it,  merely  by  philosophers  hap- 
pening to  call  ideas  the  images  of  external  things  ;  as  if  this 
was  not  known  to  be  a  figurative  expression,  denoting  not 
that  the  actual  shapes  of  things  were  delineated  in  the  brain, 
or  upon  the  mind,  but  only  that  impressions  of  some  kind 
or  other  were  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  means  of  the  organs 
of  sense  and  their  corresponding  nerves,  and  that  between 
these  impressions  and  the  sensations  existing  in  the  mind 
there  is  a  real  and  necessary,  though  at  present  an  unknown 
connexion. 

I  do  not  see  but  that  by  Dr.  Reid's  mode  of  reasoning, 
he  might  as  well  deny  that  the  sound  of  a  musical  string  is 
caused  by  the  stroke  of  a  plectrum,  or  that  sounds  con- 
sidered as  tremulous  motions  of  the  particles  of  the  air,  are 
produced  by  bodies  striking  against  one  another,  because 
he  can  perceive  no  proper  resemblance  between  the  cause 
and  the  effect,  between  the  sound  that  is  produced  and  the 
shape  of  the  thing  or  things  by  which  the  sounds  are  made  ; 
and  yet  these  sounds  vary  according  to  the  bodies  that  oc- 
casion them,  and  the  circumstances  that  attend  their  im- 
pinging on  one  another;  so  that,  without  any  such  resem- 
blance as  the  Doctor  seems  to  expect,  they  correspond 
strictly  to  one  another,  and  the  one  may  be  called  the  proper 
and  necessary,  and  not  i\\Q  arbitrary  (or  as  Dr.  Reid  would 
call  it  the  natural)  sign  of  the  other. 

The  transferring  of  this  comparison  to  the  doctrine  c*^ 
ideas  is  very  easy.  If,  as  Dr.  Hartley  supposes,  the  nerves 
and  brain  be  a  vibrating  substance,  the  analogy  will  hold 
very  nearly  indeed  ;  all  sensations  and  ideas  being  vibra- 
tions in  that  substance,  and  all  that  is  properly  unknown  in 
the  business  being  the  simple  power  in  the  mind  to  per- 
ceive, or  be  affected  by,  those  vibrations.     And  if,  as  Locke 
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and  others  suppose,  matter  itself  may  be  indued  with  that 
sentient  power,*  even  that  difficulty,  as  far  as  the  present 
question  can  be  affected,   is  removed. 

Our  author's  doubts  are  not  confined  to  ideas  being  pro- 
duced by  external  objects,  but  affect  the  use  of  tlie  nerves 
belonging-  to  the  organs  of  sense,  and  the  brain  itself,  as  the 
instruments  of  transmitting  them  to  the  mind,  reducing  the 
supposition  to  a  mere  probability. 

"  It  is  very  probable,"  he  says,  "  that  the  optic  nerve 
is  the  instrument  of  vision  ,no  less  necessary  than  the  retina." 
P.  200.  But  it  appears  to  me  that,  arguing  in  this  manner, 
one  might  doubt  of  every  thing  ;  and  that  we  might  just  as 
well  say  it  is  \ery  probable  only  that  the  feet  and  legs  are 
the  instruments  of  walking,  as  that  the  optic  nerve  is  only 
probably  the  instrument  of  vision. 

In  another  place,  he  does  not  leave  room  to  suppose  that 
it  is  even  probable  that  the  optic  nerves  are  the  instrument 
of  vision,  calling  the  hypothesis  a  mere  conjecture.  "  From 
the  first  dawn  of  philosophy  to  this  day,"  he  says,  "  it  has 
been  believed  that  the  optic  nerves  are  intended  to  carry  the 
images^  of  visible  objects  from  the  bottom  of  the  eye  to  the 
mind,  and  that  the  nerves  belonging  to  the  other  senses  have 
a  like  office.  But  how  do  we  know  this  ?  We  conjecture 
it,  and  taking  this  conjecture  for  a  truth,  we  consider  how 
the  nerves  may  best  answer  the  purpose."  P.  277.  It  is 
agreeable  to  this  that  he  says,  "  We  are  inspired  with  the 
sensation,  and  we  are  inspired  with  the  corresponding  per- 
ception, by  means  unknown."  P.  303. 

This  scepticism  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  the 
use  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  their  corresponding  nerves  in 
transmitting  them,  appears  to  me  to  be  very  extraordinary 
indeed  ;  and  yet,  such  are  the  caprices  of  the  human  mind, 
Dr.  Reid  expresses  as  much  surprise  at  the  prevalence  of 
the  common  opinion.  "  It  is  very  strange,"  he  says,  "  that 
philosophers  of  all  ages  should  have  agreed  in  this  notion, 
that  tlie  images  of  external  objects  are  conveyed  by  the 
organs  of  sense  to  the  brain,  and  are  there  perceived  by  the 
mind.     Nothing   can  be  more   unphilosophical.     For   first 

*  "I  see  no  contradiction  in  it,  that  tlie  first,  eternal,  thinking  Beinp:  sliould,  if 
he  pleased,  give  to  certain  systems  of  created  senseless  matter,  put  together  as  he 
thinks  fit,  some  degrees  of  sense,  perception  and  thought."  I.ockt's  Essai/,  B.  iv. 
Ch.  ill.  Sect.  G.  See  also  his  "  Second  Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,"  StilUng- 
fieet.  Works,  Fol.   1740,  pp.  588— 596. 

t  If  Or.  Rcid  thinks  to  reconcile  these  two  passages  by  sajing  tliat  by  imaycs,  in 
this  place,  he  did  not  mean  impressions  in  general,  but  the  real  shapes  and  forms  of 
things,  the  whole  charge  is  false,  and  he  is  fighting  a  chimera  of  hisown  creating.  (P.) 
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this  notion  has  no  foundation  in  fact  and  observation.  Of 
all  the  organs  of  sense  the  eye  only,  as  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover, forms  any  kind  of  image  of  its  object,  and  the  images 
formed  by  the  eye  are  not  in  the  brain,  but  only  in  the  bottom 
of  the  eye  ;  nor  are  they  at  all  perceived  or  felt  by  the  mind. 
Secondly,  it  is  as  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  mind  per- 
ceives images  in  the  brain,  as  how  it  perceives  things  more 
distant.  If  any  man  will  shew  how  the  mind  may  perceive 
images  in  the  brain,  I  will  undertake  to  shew  how  it  may 
perceive  the  most  distant  objects  :  for  if  we  give  eyes  to  the 
mind,  to  perceive  what  is  transacted  at  home  in  its  dark 
chamber,  why  may  we  not  make  these  eyes  a  little  longer- 
sighted,  and  then  we  shall  have  no  occasion  for  that  un- 
philosophical  fiction  of  images  in  the  brain.  In  a  word,  the 
manner  and  mechanism  of  the  mind's  perception  is  quite 
beyond  our  comprehension."     P.  201. 

In  this  way  of  arguing  we  might  say  that  the  whole 
system  of  our  senses,  nerves  and  brain  is  of  no  real  use 
whatever  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  they  act  upon  the 
mind,  or  the  mind  upon  them.  But  by  the  same  reasoning 
we  may  deny  every  principle  in  nature.  For  when  we  have 
traced  it  as  far  as  we  can,  we  are  still  compelled  to  stop 
somev/here,  and  to  confess  our  inabilit}^  to  proceed  any 
farther. 

P  I  know,  however,  very  well,  that  an  eye  is  the  instrument 
of  vision,  because  without  it  nothing  can  be  seen.  I  also 
know  that  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  are  likewise  necessary, 
because  if  they  be  disordered,  vision  is  still  wanting  ;  and 
lastly,  I  am  equally  certain  that  the  brain  is  necessary  to  all 
perception,  because  if  that  be  disordered,  thinking  either 
entirely  ceases,  or  is  proportionably  disturbed. 

For  my  part,  I  know  no  conclusions  in  philosophy  more 
certain  than  these,  and  they  are  not  rendered  at  all  less 
certain  by  our  not  being  able  to  go  a  step  farther,  so  as  to 
know  in  what  manner  the  brain,  or  the  affections  of  it,  can 
be  the  instrument  or  subject  of  perception.  1  may  con- 
jecture that  the  brain  itself  may  be  the  ultimate  cause,  or  I 
may  substitute  something  else  that  I  may  think  better 
adapted  to  answer  the  purpose,  that  is,  to  suit  the  pheno- 
mena. 

SECTION  IV. 

0/*Dr.  Reid's  Objection  to  Mr.  Locke's  Division  of  Ideas 
into  those  of  Sensation  and  Reflection. 

Having  examined  one  great  pillar  of  our  author's  scheme. 
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I  now  proceed  to  another,  of  which  he  likewise  boasts  great 
things;  but  if  my  reader  be  able  to  consider  it  with  perfect 
seriousness,  it  is  more  than  1  can  expect  of  him,  for  it  is 
more  than  1  am  able  to  do  myself.  It  is  his  objection  to 
Mr.  Locke's  division  of  ideas  into  those  of  sensation,  and 
those  of  reflection.  * 

"  This,"  he  says,  •'  is  contrary  to  all  rules  of  logic,  because 
the  second  member  of  the  division  includes  the  first.  For  can 
we  form  clear  and  just  notions  of  our  sensations  any  other 
way  than  by  reflection  ?  Surely  we  cannot.  Sensation  is 
an  operation  of  the  mind,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  we 
get  the  notion  of  sensation  by  reflecting  upon  that  which  we 
are  conscious  of.  In  like  manner,  doubting  and  believing  are 
operations  of  the  mind,  whereof  we  are  conscious,  and  we 
get  the  notion  of  them  by  reflecting  upon  what  we  are  con- 
scious. The  ideas  of  sensation,  therefore,  are  ideas  of  reflec- 
tion, as  much  as  the  ideas  of  doubting  or  believing  or  any 
other  idea  whatsoever."    P.  575. 

This  I  scruple  not  to  say  is  as  mere  a  quibble,  as  either 
the  ignorance  or  the  perversion  of  logic  ever  produced, 
arising  from  our  author's  confounding  the  proper  ideas  of 
sensation  with  the  idea  o^ sensation  itself  which  is,  no  doubt, 
of  the  same  class  with  the  ideas  ol  doubting,  belietnng,  or 
those  of  any  other  operation  of  the  mind  ;  and  so  Mr.  Locke 
would  have  acknowledged.  But  the  ideas  belonging  to  the 
class  of  sensation  do  not  require  any  scientifical  knowledge 
of  that  power,  or  any  reflection  upon  it.  If  this  were  the 
case,  brute  animals,  having  no  proper  ideas  of  reflection, 
could  have  no  ideas  of  sensation.  Indeed,  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  are  not  philosophers, 
could  have  them,  and  consequently  whether  they  must  not 
be  destitute  of  all  ideas. 

A  more  palpable  blunder  than  this  I  think  I  hardly  ever 
met  with  in  any  argumentative  treatise,  and  yet  this  is  one 
of  the  great  engines  with  which  our  author  assails  Mr. 
Locke's  doctrine  of  ideas.  Dr.  Reid  might  just  as  well  say, 
that  houses  and  utensils  necessarily  belong  to  the  same  class 
of  objects,  and  that  they  ought  never  to  be  distinguished, 
because  the  former  contain  the  latter. 

Besides,  our  author  himself  supposes  that  even  human 
beings  may  have  ideas  of  mere  sensation  some  time  before 
they  discover  any  power  of  reflection,  and  that  this  power 
may  discover  itself  and  come  into  play  afterwards.    "  Per- 

*  Essay.     B.  II.    Ch.  i.  Sect.  2—4. 
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haps,'*  says  he,  "  a  child  in  the  womb,  or  for  some  short 
period  of  his  existence,  is  rfterely  a  sentient  being;  the 
faculty  by  which  it  perceives  an  external  world,  by  which  it 
reflects  on  its  own  thoughts  and  existence,  and  relation  to 
other  things,  as  well  as  its  reasoning  and  moral  faculties, 
unfold  themselves  by  degrees  ;  so  that  it  is  inspired  with  the 
various  principles  of  common  sense  as  with  the  passions  of 
love  and  resentment,  when  it  has  occasion  for  them."  P.  1 12. 
Let  our  author  say  how  this  supposition  of  his  could  be 
possible,  if  idaes  of  sensation  were  necessarily  included 
under  the  head  of  ideas  of  reflection,  when  they  are  here 
said  to  have  existed  prior  to  the  very  power  of  reflection,  or 
at  least  to  any  exercise  of  that  power. 

By  the  way,  this  hypothesis  of  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  very  much  resembles  the  gradual  acqui- 
sition of  them,  from  the  impressions  to  which  we  are  exposed. 
I  should  have  thought  that  Dr.  Reid  would  hardly  have  had 
an  idea  of  real  powers  lying  so  long  dormant  as  this  notion 
may  require  some  of  them  to  do,  while  other  faculties  were 
awake  and  vigorous.  He  will  not,  I  find,  assert  of  powers 
what  he  does  o^  ideas ^  viz.  that  they  have  no  existence  but 
when  they  are  in  use  and  exercise. 


SECTION  V. 

Dr.  Re  id's  Position,  that  Sensation  implies  the  Belief  of  the 
present  Existence  of  external  Objects,  and  his  View  of 
Berkeley's  Theorij,  particularly  considered. 

Having  replied  to  our  author's  capital  objections  to  Mr. 
Locke's,  or  the  common  hypothesis,  concerning  sensations, 
ideas  and  objects,  I  come  to  consider  what  he  has  farther  to 
advance  in  support  of  his  own.  Now  one  would  imagine, 
a  priori,  that  a  man  who  should  have  assumed  the  airs  and 
tone  that  Dr.  Reid  has  given  himself  through  the  whole  of 
this  treatise,  as  if  he  had  utterly  demolished  all  the  preced- 
ing systems  of  the  mind,  and  erected  another  quite  different 
from  any  thing  that  was  ever  heard  or  thought  of  before, 
would  be  able  to  produce  something  Wke  positive  evidence 
for  it.  But,  behold,  when  we  have  got  to  the  end  of  these 
negative  arguments,  he  has,  in  fact,  nothing  more  to  offer, 
besides  his  own  very  confident  assertions  (repeated,  indeed, 
without  end,  if  that  would  give  them  any  weight)  that  the 
thing  must  certainly  be  as  he  represents  it. 

Now,  though  I,  who  do  not  pretend  to  advance  any  hypo- 
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thesis  of  my  own,  miij;ht  very  reasonahly  imitate  this  exam- 
ple ;  and,  having  shewn  the  futility  of  his  objections  to  the 
commonly  received  hypothesis,  content  myself  with  leaving 
things  in  statu  quo ;  yet,  for  the  greater  satisfaction  of  my 
readers,  i  shall  make  a  few  more  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  author's  instinctive  principles,  selecting  for  a 
more  particular  examination  that  by  which  he  says  our  per- 
ceptions  neccssarili/  implij  the.  belief  of  the  present  existence  of 
external  objects.  There  is  no  one  article  of  his  whole  system 
of  common  sense  that  he  can  less  scruple  to  submit  to  this 
examination  ;  for  there  is  no  one  thing  that  he  repeats  so 
often,  or  seems  to  triumph  in,  so  much  as  this  ;  imagining 
that  his  method  of  considering  the  subject  is  an  effectual 
antidote,  and  the  only  effectual  antidote,  to  all  the  scepti- 
cism of  the  present  age. 

Now,  excepting  what  our  author  has  said  about  the  ab- 
surdity of  Mr.  Locke's  principles,  of  which  1  think  I  have 
offered  a  sufficient  vindication,  and  of  the  peculiarly  absurd 
and  dangerous  consequences  which  he  ascribes  to  Berkeley's 
theory,  and  which  I  shall  presently  shew  to  be  no  better 
founded,  all  that  he  says  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  this, 
that  he  cannot,  in  his  own  mind,  separate  the  belief  of  the 
existence  of  external  objects  from  his  sensations,  as  those 
of  taste,  touch,  sight,  &c.  With  respect  to  this  I  would 
make  the  following  observations. 

First,  There  are  many  opinions  which  we  know  to  be 
acquired,  and  even  founded,  on  prejudice  and  mistake, 
which,  however,  the  fullest  conviction  that  they  are  void  of 
all  real  foundation  cannot  erase  from  the  mind  ;  the  ground- 
less belief  and  expectation,  founded  upon  it,  being  so  closely 
connected  with  the  idea  of  certain  circumstances,  that  no 
mental  power  of  which  we  are  possessed  can  separate  them. 

Though,  for  instance.  Dr.  Reid,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  other 
philosophers,  believes  the  earth  to  be  spherical,  and  conse- 
quently is  sensible  that  no  one  part  of  its  surface  can  be  upper- 
most and  another  part  under  it ;  or,  that  if  there  were  such 
a  thing  as  an  uppermost  part,  every  part  must  become  so 
in  its  turn  ;  yet  he  always  considers  the  place  on  which  he 
stands  as  constantly  uppermost,  and  conceives  of  his  anti- 
podes as  hanging  with  their  heads  downwards.  Nay,  he 
cannot  help  having  an*  idea  of  their  having  a  tendenc}'^  to 
fall  down  into  the  void  space  below  the  earth.  He  may 
talk  as  a  philosopher,  but  I  am  confident  he  conceives  and 
thinks  as  the  vulgar  do;  and  though  in  many  things  our 
author  appeals  to  the  sentiments  of  the  vulgar  as  the  test  of 
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truth,  in  opposition  to  the  philosophers,  I  think  he  will 
hardly  choose  to  do  so  in  this  case.  He  cannot,  however, 
possibly  separate  in  his  imagination  the  idea  of  a  tendency 
to  fall  from  his  idea  of  the  situation  of  the  antipodes.  Now, 
why  may  not  this  be  the  case  with  respect  to  Berkeley*s 
theory,  so  that  though  we  cannot  separate  the  idea  of  the 
real  existence  of  external  objects  and  our  sensations,  it  may, 
like  the  other,  be  no  more  than  a  prejudice,  void  of  all  real 
foundation.  As  we  cannot  pretend  to  distinguish  between 
our  feelings  in  these  two  cases,  and  one  of  them  we  know 
to  be  fallacious,  why  may  not  the  other  be  fallacious  also? 
There  must  be  some  other  kind  of  evidence  besides  feeling, 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  so. 

Secondly,  This  scheme  of  Dr.  Reid's  supposes  that  an 
extraordinary  provision  is  made  for  a  kind  of  faith,  that  is 
by  no  means  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  it,  viz.  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  life.  For  a  very  high  degree  of 
probability,  not  to  be  distinguidied  in  feeling  from  absolute 
certainty,  is  attainable  without  it.  Now  since  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  that  the  Divine  Being  leaves  us  to  be  governed 
by  a  kind  of  faith  far  inferior  to  mathematical  certainty  in 
things  of  infinitely  more  consequence  (in  this,  however,  I 
do  not  appeal  to  Dr.  Oswald),  it  is  absolutely  incredible 
that  he  should  have  implanted  in  us  a  peculiar  instinctive 
principle,  merely  for  the  sake  of  giving  us  2l  plenary  convic- 
tion with  respect  to  this  business,  which  is  comparatively  of 
very  trifling  consequence. 

Thirdly,  Our  author's  scheme  has  this  farther  untoward 
circumstance  attending  it,  that  it  supposes  the  Divine  Being 
to  have  formed  us  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  we  must  neces- 
sarily believe  what,  by  our  author's  own  confession,  might 
not  have  been  true.  For  "  no  man,"  says  he,  "  can  shew, 
by  any  good  argument,  that  all  our  sensations  might  not  have 
been  as  they  are,  though  no  body  or  quality  of  body  had 
ever  existed."  P.  8.5.  Now  this  1  should  think  to  be,  upon 
the  face  of  it,  so  very  unlikely  to  be  true,  that  no  person 
who  considers  the  case  can  admit  of  it.  For  this  is  very 
different  from  those  deceptions  which  necessarily  arise  from 
general  laws,  and  to  which  all  mankind  are  subject;  but 
with  respect  to  which  it  is  in  their  power,  by  the  proper  use 
of  their  faculties,  to  relieve  themselves. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  confident  as  our  author  is  of  the 
truth  and  importance  of  his  system,  he  acknowledges  it  to  be 
founded  not  on  absolute  but  relative  truth,  arising  from  his 
constitution,  which  (contrary  to  what  is  advanced  by  his 
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followers  Dr.  Beattie  and  Dr.  Oswald)  is  essentially  different 
from  that  kind  of  evidence  by  which  we  are  satisfied  that 
two  and  two  are  four,  which  is  independent  of  any  arbitrary 
constitution  whatever. 

1  wonder  it  should  not  have  a  little  staggered  Dr.  Reid, 
to  consider  that  his  whole  system  must,  fall  at  once  before 
the  faintest  suspicion,  that  God  may  think  proper  that 
mankind  should  be  subject  to  deceptions  for  their  good,  at 
which  my  mind  does  not  shudder,  when  1  see  it  to  be  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  most  excellent  general  laws. 
Do  we  not  see  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  live  and  die  in  the 
belief  that  the  sun  moves  round  the  earth,  and  of  other 
things  in  which  they  are  deceived  by  the  testimony  of  their 
senses  ?  Now  let  Dr.  Reid  assign  a  good  reason^  why  the 
same  Being  who  permits  his  creatures  to  believe  that  the 
sun  moves  round  the  earth,  might  not  permit  them  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  sun,  though,  in -reality,  there  should  be  no 
such  thing  ;  at  the  same  time  that,  by  his  own  immediate 
power,  without  the  aid  of  any  real  sun,  he  should  afford 
them  all  the  benefit  of  light  and  heat  which  they  had  falsely 
ascribed  to  that  luminary.  1  allow  it  to  be  as  improbable 
as  any  person  pleases,  but  the  supposition  is  certainly  not 
directly  absurd  and  impossible^  and  this  is  the  only  thing  in 
debate. 

Fourthly,  I  wonder  that  our  author  should  not  have 
attempted  some  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  reve- 
ries and  visions  upon  his  hypothesis.  In  all  these  circum- 
stances it  cannot  be  denied  that  men  imagine  themselves  to 
be  surrounded  with  objects  which  have  no  real  existence, 
and  yet  their  sensations  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  men  awake  ;  so  that,  if  sensations,  as  such,  neces- 
sarily draw  after  them  the  belief  of  the  present  existence  of 
objects,  this  belief  takes  place  in  dreams,  reveries  and  vi- 
sions, as  indeed  is  the  case  ;  and  if  there  be  a  fallacy  in  these 
cases,  it  is  certainly  leithin  the  compass  of  possibility  that 
there  may  be  a  fallacy  in  the  other  also. 

Notwithstanding  these  obvious  difficulties  with  which 
our  author's  scheme  is  clou^ged,  and  which  a  genius  of  any 
order  less  than  the  most  daring  would  think  to  be  insuperable, 
nothing  can  exceed  the  confidence  with  which  he  expresses 
his  full  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  it,  from  the  supposed  im- 
possibility of  believing  the  contrary,  or  the  supercilious  and 
cavalier  manner  in  which  he  treats  all  objections  to  it, 

"  I  am  aware,"  says  he,  "  that  this  belief  which  I  have  in 
perception  stands  exposed  to  the  strongest  batteries  of  seep- 
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ticism.  But  they  make  no  great  impression  upon  it.  The 
sceptic  asks  me,  Why  do  you  believe  the  existence  of  the 
external  object  which  you  perceive  ?  This  belief,  Sir,  is 
none  of  my  manufacture  ;  it  came  from  the  mint  of  nature  ; 
it  bears  her  image  and  superscription  ;  and  if  it  is  not  right, 
the  fault  is  not  mine.  1  even  took  it  upon  trust,  and  with- 
out suspicion.  Reason,  says  the  sceptic,  is  the  only  judge 
of  truth,  and  you  ought  to  throw  off  every  opinion,  and 
every  belief,  that  is  not  grounded  on  reason.  Well,  Sir, 
why  should  I  believe  the  faculty  of  reason  more  than  that  of 
perception  ?  They  both  came  out  of  the  same  shop,  and 
-were  made  by  the  same  artist ;  and  if  he  puts  one  piece  of 
false  ware  into  my  hands,  what  should  hinder  him  from 
putting  another? 

"  Perhaps  the  sceptic  will  agree  to  distrust  reason,  rather 
than  give  any  credit  to  perception.  For,  says  he,  since,  by 
3'our  own  confession,  the  object  which  you  perceive,  and 
that  act  of  your  mind  by  which  j^ou  perceive  it,  are  quite 
different  things,  the  one  may  exist  without  the  other;  and 
as  the  object  may  exist  without  being  perceived,  so  the 
perception  may  exist  without  an  object.  There  is  nothing 
so  shameful  in  a  philosopher  as  to  be  deceived  and  deluded, 
and  therefore  you  ought  firmly  to  withhold  your  assent,  and 
throw  off  this  belief  of  external  objects,  which  may  be  all 
delusion.  For  my  part,  I  will  never  attempt  to  throw  it  off; 
and  although  the  sober  part  of  mankind  will  not  be  very 
anxious  to  know  any  reasons,  yet  if  they  can  be  of  use  to 
any  sceptic,  they  are  these. ^'    P.  291. 

Now,  as  I  do  not  pretend  to  rank  myself  with  those 
whom  Dr.  Reid  will  call  the  sober  part  of  mankind,  I  frankly 
acknowledge  that  I  have  had  a  little  curiosity  to  look  at 
these  reasons. 

The  first  1  find  is,  that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  believe 
otherwise,  which  I  presume  I  have  considered  sufficiently 
above. 

His  second  ar2:ument  is  derived  from  the  danoerous  con- 
sequences  which  he  ascribes  to  Berkeley  s  hypothesis,  and 
which  he  expresses  in  that  ludicrous  and  contemptuous 
manner  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  this  philosophical  trea- 
tise is  written. 

"  I  think,"  says  he,  "  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  throw 
off  this  belief,  if  it  were  in  my  power.  If  nature  intended 
to  deceive  me,  and  impose  upon  me  by  false  appearances, 
and  I,  by  my  great  cunning  and  profound  logic,  have  dis- 
covered the  imposture,  prudence  w^ould  dictate  to  me  in 
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this  case  even  to  put  up  tliis  indignity  clone  me,  as  quietly 
as  I  could,  and  not  to  call  her  an  impostor  to  her  face,  lest 
she  should  be  even  with  me  in  another  way.  For  what  do 
1  gain  by  resenting  this  injury?  You  ought,  at  least,  not  to 
believe  what  she  says.  This,  indeed,  seems  reasonable,  if 
she  intends  to  impose  upon  me.  But  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  1  resolve  not  to  believe  my  senses.  1  break  my 
nose  against  a  post  that  comes  in  my  way;  I  step  into  a 
dirty  kennel ;  and  after  twenty  such  wise  and  rational  actions, 
I  am  taken  up,  and  clapt  into  a  mad-house.  Now  I  confess 
J  had  rather  make  one  of  the  credulous  fools  whom  nature 
imposes  upon,  than  of  those  wise  and  rational  philosophers, 
who  resolve  to  withhold  assent  at  all  this  expense."   P.  291. 

But  all  this  profusion  of  genuine  wit  and  humour  turns 
upon  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  Berkeley's  theory;  and  it 
is  really  a  pity  that  what  is  so  excellent  in  its  kind  should 
be  thrown  awa}^  by  being  misplaced. 

This  misrepresentation  and  abuse  is  exactly  the  conduct 
of  many  divines,  who  charge  one  another  with  actually 
maintaining  the  supposed  consequences  of  their  respective 
opinions.  But  this  is  no  y<:«V  consequence.  Berkeley  did 
not  exclude  from  his  system  sensations  and  ideas,  together 
with  matter,  the  necessary  connexions  that  subsist  among 
them,  ox  o\iv power  over  them.  He  only  ascribed  to  them 
a  different  origin;  so  that  all  the  rules  of  conduct  depend- 
ing upon  them  are  the  same  on  his  scheme  as  on  ours. 
Our  philosophical  language  only  is  different. 

I  say  there  is  a  post  in  my  way,  and  I  must  turn  aside, 
lest  I  hurt  myself  by  running  against  it.  He,  in  the  same 
situation,  is  as  apprehensive  of  danger  as  myself,  though  he 
says  he  has  only  the  idea  of  a  post  before  him  ;  for  if  he  do 
not  introduce  the  idea  of  avoiding  it,  he  is  sensible  that  he 
shall  experience  a  very  painful  sensation,  which  may  bring- 
on  other  sensations,  till  death  itself  ensue.  1  may  smile  at 
his  language,  but  he  is  consistent  with  himself,  and  his  fears 
have  as  much  foundation  as  mine. 

This  representation  of  Berkeley's  theory,  which  is  com- 
mon to  Dr.  Reid,  Dr.  Beattie,  and  Dr.  Oswald,  and  with 
which  they  often  make  themselves  and  their  readers 
foolishly  merry,  is  exceedingly  unjust;  but  when  con- 
sidered by  philosophers,  the  laugh  must  rebound  upon 
themselves. 

The  third  reason,  as  our  author  is  pleased  to  call  it,  why 
he  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  material  world,  or  the 
evidence  of  his  senses,  is,  that  he  does  not  find  that  he  has 
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been  imposed  upon  by  this  belief.  "  I  find,"  says  he 
"  that  without  it  I  must  have  perished  by  a  thousand  acci- 
dents. I  find  that  without  it  I  should  have  been  no  wiser 
now  than  when  I  was  born,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  P.  293.  But  all 
this  goes  upon  the  same  misrepresentation  with  the  former 
argument,  and  is  not,  in  fact,  at  all  difl'erent  from  it.  Be- 
sides, a  reasonable  degree  of  evidence,  which  may  be 
attained  without  this  extraordinary,  instinctive,  absolute, 
and  as  our  author  calls  it,  inspired  belief ^  is  just  as  useful 
for  any  real  purpose. 

SECTION  VI. 

Mr.  Locke's  Doctrine  not  so  favourable  to  Berkeley's 
Theory  as  Dr.  Re  id's. 

It  is  by  an  evident  abuse  and  perversion  of  Mr.  Locke's 
doctrine  that  Dr.  Reid  pretends  that  it  is  favourable  to 
Bishop  Berkeley's  notion  of  there  being  no  material  world  ; 
when,  in  realit}^  our  author's  own  principles  are  much  more 
favourable  to  that  notion  than  Mr.  Locke's. 

"  If,"  says  he,  "  impressions  and  ideas  are  the  only 
objects  of  thought,  then  heaven  and  earth,  and  body  and 
spirit,  and  every  thing  you  please,  must  signify  only  im- 
pressions and  ideas,  or  they  must  be  words  without  any 
meaning."  F.  42. 

But  it  was  never  supposed  by  Mr.  Locke,  or  any  other 
advocate  for  ideas,  that  they  were  more  than  the  immediate 
object  of  our  thoughts,  the  things  of  which  we  are  properly 
speaking  conscious^  or  that  we  knov/  in  the  first  instance. 
From  them,  however,  we  think  we  can  infer  the  real 
existence  of  other  things,  from  which  those  ideas  are  de- 
rived ;  and  then  we  can  reason  about  those  objects^  as  well 
as  about  the  ideas  themselves.  In  fact,  ideas  being  only 
the  signs  of  external  things,  we  reason  about  the  external 
things  themselves,  without  ever  attending  to  the  ideas 
which  represent  them,  and  even  without  knowing  that  there 
are  any  such  things  in  the  mind,  till  we  come  to  reflect 
upon  the  subject.  In  like  manner,  a  person  may  see  per- 
fectly without  ever  thinking  of  his  eyes,  or  indeed  knowing 
that  he  has  any  such  organs. 

Mr.  Locke  would  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  such  an  abso- 
lute demonstration  of  the  reality  of  an  external  world  as 
Dr.  Reid  pleads  for ;  but  neither  is  that  strict  demonstration 
necessary.  It  is  quite  sufficient  if  the  supposition  be  the 
easiest  hypothesis  for  explaining  the  origin   of  our  ideas. 
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Tlie  evidence  of  it  is  such  that  we  allow  it  to  be  barely 
possible  to  doubt  of  it ;  but  that  it  is  as  certain  as  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  we  do  not  pretend. 

Strongly  attached  as  our  author  is  to  this  material  world 
of  ours,  let  us  see  whether  his  own  system,  in  other  re- 
spects, be  sufficiently  adapted  to  it.  Now  it  appears  to  me 
that  his  notions  of  mind,  ideas,  and  external  oljjects,  are 
such  as  are  hardly  compatible  with  one  another,  that  he 
puts  an  impassable  gulph  between  them,  so  as  intirely  to 
prevent  their  connexion  or  correspondence  ;  which  is  all 
that  the  bishop  could  wish  in  favour  of  his  doctrine. 

"  1  take  it  for  granted,*'  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  common  sense,  that  my  mind  is  a  substance,  that 
is,  a  permanent  subject  of  thought,  and  my  reason  con- 
vinces me  that  it  is  an  unextended  and  indivisible  substance; 
and  hence  I  infer  that  there  cannot  be  in  it  any  thing  that 
resembles  extension."  P.  381.  But  with  equal  appearance 
of  truth  he  might  infer  that  the  mind  cannot  be  affected  by 
any  thing  that  has  extension  ;  for  how  can  any  thing  act 
upon  another  but  by  means  of  some  common  property  ? 
Though,  therefore,  the  Divine  Being  has  thought  proper  to 
create  an  external  world,  it  can  be  of  no  proper  use  to  give 
us  sensations  or  ideas.  It  must  be  he  himself  that  im- 
presses our  minds  with  the  notices  of  external  things,  with- 
out any  real  instrumentality  of  their  own  ;  so  that  the 
external  world  is  quite  a  superfluity  in  the  creation.  If, 
therefore,  the  Author  of  all  things  be  a  wise  being,  and  have 
made  nothing  in  vain,  we  may  conclude  that  this  external 
world,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy, 
can  have  no  existence. 

If  then  we  wish  to  preserve  this  external  world,  which  is 
very  convenient  for  many  purposes,  we  must  take  care  to 
entertain  notions  of  mind  and  ideas  more  compatible  with  it 
than  those  of  Dr.  Reid. 

Our  author's  fallacious  argument  from  the  want  of  re- 
semblance between  our  ideas  and  external  objects  leads  him 
into  many  difficulties.  It  makes  him,  in  several  respects, 
allow  too  much  to  Dr.  Berkeley,  and  to  come  nearer  to  him 
than  he  is  aware.  And  in  spite  of  his  aversion  to  the 
union,  and  of  every  thing  that  he  can  do  or  say,  their  com- 
mon principles  will  bring  them  together.  "  Our  sensa- 
tions," he  says,  "  have  no  resemblance  to  external  objects, 
nor  can  we  discover  by  our  reason  any  necessary  connexion 
between  the  existence  of  the  former  and  that  of  the  latter." 
P.  30v1.     "  No  man,"  savs   he,  "  can   shew   by  anv  oood 
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argument,  that  all  our  sensations  might  not  have  been  as 
they  are,  though  no  body  or  quality  of  body  had  ever 
existed."  P.  85.  He  even  says,  "  that  when  we  consider 
the  different  attributes  oi  mind  and  body,  they  seem  to  be  so 
different,  and  so  unlike,  that  we  can  find  no  handle  by 
which  one  may  lay  hold  of  the  other."  P.  304. 

According  to  our  author,  therefore,  Berkeley's  theory  is  at 
legist  possible ;  and  if,  as  he  says,  "  sensations  and  ideas  in  our 
minds  can  resemble  nothing  but  sensations  and  ideas  in  other 
minds,"  p.  117,  it  may  well  appear  probable,  that  they  are 
transferred  (as  Malebranche,  I  think,  supposes)  immediately 
from  the  Divine  mind  to  ours,  without  any  real  agenc}^  of  a 
material  world.*  If  I  could  admit  Dr.  Reid's  premises,  I 
think  I  could  hardly  help  drawing  this  conclusion  from 
them  ;  especially  as  nothing  can  be  pleaded  for  the  exist- 
ence of  this  same  material  world,  but  a  mere  unaccountable 
persuasioti  that  it  does  exist.  This  persuasion,  Dr,  lleid 
says,  arises  from  a  branch  of  his  new  common  sense.  But 
if  I  cannot  discover  or  imagine  any  end  or  reason  why  it 
should  exist,  common  sense,  in  its  old  and  familiar  accep- 
tation, would  tell  me  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all. 

SECTION  VII. 

A  Sophism  of  Mr.  Hume's   in  pursuance  of  Berkeley's 
Theory,  adopted  by  Dr.  Reid. 

Our  author,  struck  with  a  panic  fear  of  scepticism,  has 
been  no  less  misled,  and  thrown  off  his  guard,  by  the  dan- 
gerous sophisms  of  Mr.  Hume,  than  by  the  innocent  ones  of 
Bishop  Berkeley. 

"  The  new  system,"  by  which  he  means  that  of  Descartes 
and  Locke,  &c.  he  says,  "  admits  only  of  the  principles  of 
common  sense  as  a  first  principle,  and  pretends  by  strict 
argumentation  to  deduce  all  the  rest  from  it.  That  our 
thoughts,  our  sensations,  and  every  thing-  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  has  a  real  existence,  is  admitted  in  this  system  as 
a  first  principle,  but  every  thing  else  must  be  made  evident 
by  the  light  of  reason.  That  the  rational  issue  of  this  sys- 
tem is  scepticism,  with  regard  to  every  thing  excepting  the 

*  His, opinion  has  been  described  by  ihe  terms  seeinf/ all  tkiiu/s  in  God.  A  bio- 
grapher of  his  own  country  says  of  Malebranche,  "L'illustre  Philosophe  compare 
I'Etre  Supreme  a  un  miroir,  qui  represente  tous  les  objets  et  dans  lequel  nous  re- 
gardons  contiimellement.  Dans  ce  systeme  nos  idees  decouleut  du  sein  du  Dieu- 
m(5me."  Nov.  Diet.  Hist.  Paris,  1772.  IV.  p.  299.  Father  Malebranche,  who  died  in 
17I0,  aged  77,  was  chiefly  opposed  by  his  countryman  Arnaxdd.  Id.  I,  p.  215. 
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existence  of  our  ideas,  and  their  necessary  relations,  which 
appear  upon  comparing  them,  is  evident.  For  ideas  being 
the  only  objects  of  thought,  and  having  no  existence  but 
when  we  are  conscious  of  them,  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
there  is  no  object  of  our  thought  which  can  have  a  con- 
tinued and  permanent  existence.  Body  and  spirit,  cause 
and  effect,  time  and  space,  to  which  we  were  wont  to 
ascribe  an  existence  independent  of  our  thought,  all  are 
turned  out  of  existence  by  this  short  dilemma.  Either 
these  things  are  ideas  of  sensation  or  reflection,  or  they  are 
not.  If  they  are  ideas  of  sensation  or  reflection,  they  can 
have  no  existence  but  when  we  are  conscious  of  them.  If 
they  are  not  ideas  of  sensation  or  reflection,  they  are  words 
without  any  meaning."     P.  369 — 373. 

From  this  pitiful  sophism,  advanced  by  Mr.  Hume,  and 
deemed  unanswerable  by  Dr.  Reid,  have  been  derived  to  us 
all  the  instinctive  principles  contained  in  this  curious 
treatise.  For  being  determined  at  all  adventures  to  main- 
tain the  reality  of  body  and  spirit,  cause  and  effect,  time 
and  space,  &c.  and  the  old  theory  of  the  mind  not  being, 
in  his  opinion,  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  a  new  one  must 
be  found  ;  and  if  nothing  else  can  be  had,  still  the  good 
things  above-mentioned  must  be  retained,  though  we  can 
say  nothing  in  their  favour  but  they  are  so,  because  they  are  so, 
which  is  Dr.  Reid's  common  sense,  and  his  short  irrefraga- 
ble aro'ument. 

But  if,  instead  of  such  a  plenary  assurance  as  only  this 
new  common  sense  promises,  he  would  have  been  content 
\\'\t\\  di  reasonable  degree  of  evidence  ^OY  the  reality  of  all  the 
things  above-mentioned,  the  old  hypothesis  would  have 
been  quite  sutficient.  It  suits  every  case  of  sensations  and 
ideas ;  and,  therefore,  according  to  the  received  rules  of 
philosophizing,  has  a  just  claim  to  be  admitted. 

That  mind  exists  I  have  the  very  same  reason  to  believe 
as  I  have  that  body  exists  ;  since  it  is  only  by  that  name 
that  I  distinguish  that  to  which  certain  powers  and  pro- 
perties, of  which  I  am  conscious,  as  perception^  memory,  willy 
&c.  belong. 

I  am  surprised  that  it  should  have  been  so  readily 
admitted,  that  even  ideas  have  no  existence  but  when  we 
are  conscious  of  them.  We  have  just  the  same  reason  to 
believe  the  identity  of  an  idea,  as  that  of  a  tree,  that  of  any  ex- 
ternal body,  or  that  of  our  own  minds  themselves.  The  idea 
that  I  have  of  my  wife  or  child  to-day  as  much  resembles 
the  idea  I  had  of  them  yesterday,  though  some  hours  of 

VOL.  III.  E 
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sound  sleep  have  intervened,  as  my  house  of  to-day  resem- 
bles my  house  of  yesterday.  In  this  case  1  only  judge 
by  the  resemblance  of  my  ideas  of  it;  and  if  the  ideas  of 
my  house  yesterday  and  to-day  were  not  the  same,  I  should 
have  no  medium  by  which  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
house. 

SECTION  VIII. 

Cases  of  the  Association  of  Ideas  which  had  escaped  the  Atten- 
tion of  Dr.  Reid. 

I  HAVE  observed  that  one  of  the  fallacious  mediums  of 
proof  which  our  author  makes  much  use  of,  in  order  to  prove 
that  we  judge  and  act  from  original  instinct,  and  not  by 
any  acquired  power,  is  our  ignorance  of  the  means  by  which 
any  action  is  performed,  and  our  having  made  those  judg- 
ments, and  performed  those  actions,  prior  to  experience.  In 
the  former  of  these  cases  he  draws  wrong  conclusions  from 
his  premises,  and  in  the  latter  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  is 
mistaken  with  respect  to  the  facts  from  which  he  argues.  I 
shall  now  present  my  readers  with  some  instances  of  both 
these  kinds  of  fallacy. 

"  In  some  of  the  voluntary,  as  well  as  the  involuntary 
motions,  (which  Dr.  Reid  exemplifies  by  that  of  the 
parallel  motion  of  both  the  eyes,  which  he  says  takes  place 
previous  to  custom,  in  consequence  of  some  natural  in- 
stinct) many  muscles,  he  says,"  "  which  have  no  material 
tie  or  connexion,  act  in  concert,  each  of  them  being  taught 
to  play  its  part  in  exact  time  and  measure  ;  yet  we  see  such 
actions  no  less  skilfully  and  regularly  performed  in  children, 
and  those  who  know  not  that  they  have  such  muscles,  than 
in  the  most  skilful  anatomist  and  physiologist."     P.  187. 

From  these  premises  he  might  just  as  well  have  inferred, 
that  we  have  no  such  muscles.  In  fact,  our  knowledge  of  the 
particular  muscles  employed  in  any  motion  is  of  no  conse- 
quence whatever  to  the  performance  of  it.  Nature  has 
sufficiently  provided  for  that  in  the  simple  power  of  asso- 
ciation, whereby  one  idea  or  motion  introduces  another 
associated  idea  or  motion  mechanically,  and  without  the 
exertion  of  any  voluntary  power  in  u« :  and  this  is  equally 
the  case  whether  volition  was  employed  in  forming  the 
original  association,  or  not. 

It  was  my  misfortune  to  have  the  idea  of  darkness,  and 
the  ideas  of  invisible  malignant  spirits  and  apparitions  very 
closely  connected  in  my  infancy  ;  and  to  this  day,  notwith- 
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Standing  I  believe  nothing  of  those  invisible  powers,  and 
consequently  of  their  connexion  with  darkness,  or  any- 
thing else,  I  cannot  be  perfectly  easy  in  every  kind  of  situ- 
ation in  the  dark,  though  1  am  sensible  1  gain  ground  upon 
this  prejudice  continually. 

I  likewise  sometimes  amuse  myself  with  playing  on  a 
flute,  which  I  did  not  learn  very  early,  so  that  1  have  a 
perfect  remembrance  that  I  exerted  an  express  voluntary 
power  every  time  that  1  covered  any  particular  hole  with 
my  finger.  But  though  I  am  no  great  proficient  on  the  in- 
strument, there  are  some  tunes  which  I  now  very  often  play 
without  ever  attending  to  my  fingers,  or  explicitly  to  the 
tune.  I  have  even  played  in  concert,  and,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, perfectly  in  tune,  when  I  have  been  so  absent,  that, 
excepting  at  the  beginning,  I  did  not  recollect  that  I  had 
been  playing  at  all.  The  same  is  also  frequently  the  case 
with  persons  who  are  reading. 

Now,  reasoning  as  Dr.  Reid  does,  I  should  conclude  that, 
in  this  case,  no  skill,  acquired  by  habit,  was  employed,  but 
that  my  fingers  were  guided  by  some  original  instinctive 
principle  ;  and  if  I  had  been  able  to  do  this  earlier  than  my 
remembrance  of  any  thing,  I  must  have  said  that  this  was 
one  of  those  powers,  which  being  latent  in  the  mind,  was 
called  forth  by  proper  circumstances.  Whereas,  I  think  it 
more  natural  to  say,  that  the  association  between  the  ideas 
of  certain  sounds  and  the  cause  of  certain  motions  of  the 
fingers  became  in  time  so  perfect,  that  the  one  introduced 
the  other,  without  any  attention  ;  the  intervening  express 
volition,  previous  to  each  motion,  having  been  gradu- 
ally excluded.  Facts  of  this  kind  demonstrate  that  the 
power  of  association  is  so  great,  and  so  extensive,  that  even 
whole  trains  and  very  long  trains  of  ideas,  are  by  this  means 
so  connected,  that  if  the  first  take  place,  all  the  rest  will 
follow  of  course,  without  our  giving  any  attention  to  them, 
and  even  while  we  are  attending  to  other  things,  and  things 
of  a  very  different  nature.* 

"  Who,"  says  our  author,  "  taught  all  the  muscles  that 
are  concerned  in  sucking,  in  swallowing  our  food,  in  breath- 
ing, and  in  several  natural  expulsions,  to  act  their  part  in 
such  rea^ular  order,  and  exact  measure?  It  was  not  custom 
surely."  P.  188.  But  in  these,  and  many  such  instances, 
it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  actions  of  the  muscles 
were  originally^  automatic,  having  been  so   placed  by  our 

•  See  various  instances  in  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclop<iBdia,Vh\\oso^\\y Mental.  Divis.  I. 
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Maker,  that  at  first  they  are  stimulated,  and  contract  me- 
chanically whenever  their  action  is  requisite ;  and  though 
the  muscles  themselves  have  no  connexion,  their  nerves  are 
connected,  and  they  maybe  so  situated,  that  the  same  causes 
of  contraction  shall  necessarily  affect  several  of  them  at  the 
same  time,  or  in  a  certain  regular  succession.  In  some  of 
the  actions  to  which  Dr.  Reid  refers,  we  see  evident  marks 
of  such  a  mechanical  progress ;  and  more  knowledge  of 
nature  and  physiology  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  more 
of  them,  provided  this  system  of  having  recourse  at  once 
to  ultimate  causes  does  not  prevent  men  from  giving  proper 
attention  to  them. 

The  f(Eces  are  at  first  expelled  involuntarily,  and  a  volun- 
tary power  over  the  muscles,  which  are  subservient  to  that 
operation,  is  evidently  acquired  gradually.  The  same  is  the 
progress  in  the  action  of  blowing  the  nose.  Children  have 
•not,  naturally,  the  least  notion  how  to  do  it,  any  more  than 
they  have  how  to  walk.  The  action  of  sucking,  I  am  also 
confident,  from  my  own  observations,  is  not  natural,  but 
acquired  ;  and  so  I  believe  are  all  the  actions  which  Dr. 
■Keid  and  others,  who  judge  superficially  in  these  cases, 
refer  to  instinct ;  and  with  respect  to  which  I  would  refer 
him  to  Dr.  Hartley,  who  has  written  expressly,  and  pretty 
largely  upon  these  subjects.* 

With  respect  to  seeing  objects  erect  by  means  of  inverted 
images.  Dr.  Reid  says,  that  "  the  premises  from  which  all 
mankind  are  supposed  to  draw  the  conclusion,  (referring  to 
the  Cartesian  hypothesis,)  never  entered  into  the  minds  of 
the  far  greater  part,  but  are  absolutely  unknown  to  them. 
In  order  to  see  objects  erect,  according  to  the  principles  of 
Kepler,  we  must  previously  know  that  the  rays  of  light 
come  from  the  object  in  straight  lines,  we  must  know  that 
the  rays  from  the  different  points  of  the  object  cross  one 
another  before  they  form  pictures  upon  the  retina,  and  lastly 
we  must  know  that  these  pictures  are  really  inverted.  Now 
though  all  these  things  be  true,  and  known  to  philosophers, 
yet  they  are  absolutely  unknown  to  the  far  greatest  part  of 
mankind  ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  they  who  are  absolutely 
ignorant  of  them  should  reason  from  them,  and  build  con- 
clusions upon  them."  P.  151. 

I  do  not  know  how  this  may  affect  others,  but  it  really 
surprises  me  to  hear  a  man  of  any  understanding  reason  so 
very  weakly.     To  feel  a  thing,  to  be  affected  by  it,  and  to 

•  See  Observations,  Pt.  I.   Prop.  xlvi.  andxivii. 
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be  influenced  and  directed  in  our  future  conduct  by  that 
feeling,  certainly  cannot  require  that  we  should  know  the 
connexion  there  is  between  the  objects  and  our  preceptions 
of  them,  but  simply  that  there  be  that  connexion.  They 
who  are  the  most  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  vision  are  never- 
theless subject  to  them  ;  so  that  their  retinas,  optic  nerves, 
brains  and  minds,  are  differently  affected  in  consequence  of 
the  ra3^s  of  light  coming  in  straight  lines,  crossing  one 
another  before  they  reach  the  retina;  and  pictures  are 
actually  formed  there,  whether  we  know  of  them  or  not.  AH 
men,  even  the  most  ignorant,  find  by  experience  which  way 
they  must  turn  their  heads  and  eyes  to  look  for  any  object 
by  which  they  are  impressed ;  and  these  associations  are  so 
frequent,  that  we  pass  immediately  and  mechanically,  from 
the  one  to  the  other  ;  so  that  the  moment  we  perceive  an 
object  we  throw  our  heads  and  direct  our  eyes  into  the  most 
proper  position  for  the  distinct  view  of  it.  If,  for  this 
purpose,  we  find  that  we  must  turn  our  heads  and  eyes 
upwards,  we  say  the  object  is  above  us ;  but  if  we  must 
turn  them  downwards,  we  say  it  is  below  us,  without  know- 
ing any  thing  farther  about  the  matter. 

SECTION  IX. 

Concessions  o/*  Dr.  Reid,  and  other  Circumstances,  xehich 
might  have  led  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  association 
OF  ideas,  rather  than  to  his  instinctive  principles. 

Though  it  is  apparent,  from  the  whole  of  Dr.  Reid's 
treatise,  that  he  has  given  very  little  attention  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  association  of  ideas,  (far  less  than  its  obvious  im- 
portance demanded,)  yet,  in  some  cases,  it  could  not  possibly 
escape  his  notice;  and  he  has  expressed  himself  in  such 
a  manner  with  respect  to  some  of  them,  as  makes  me  wonder 
that  he  did  not  see  that  more  use  might  be  made  of  it,  and 
that  the  phenomena  would  admit  of  a  very  easy  explanation, 
without  having  recourse  to  his  instinctive  principles  ;  which 
ought  to  have  been  kept  for  great  emergencies  only,  nodi  Deo 
vindice  digni. 

I  am  particularly  surprised  that  Dr.  Reid  should  hesitate 
to  acknowledge  that  our  judgment  of  the  unity  of  an  object 
seen  with  both  eyes  is  acquired,  when  he  owns  that  we  do 
acquire  a  judgment  which  appears  to  me  to  be  exactly 
similar  to  it. 

He  says,  that  "  Dr.  Smith*  justly  attributes  to  custom 

*  "  Compleat,  System  of  Optics,  by  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  2  vols.  4to.  Camh.  1738." 
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that  well-known  fallacy  in  vision,  whereby  a  button  pressed 
with  two  opposite  sides  of  two  contiguous  fingers,  laid 
across,  is  felt  double."  He  adds  that,  "  as  custom  pro- 
duces this  phenomenon,  so  a  contrary  custom  destroys  it. 
For  if  a  man  frequently  accustoms  himself  to  feel  the  button 
with  his  fingers  across,  it  will  at  last  be  felt  single,  as  1  have 
found  by  experience."  P.  363.  Now  why  may  not  custom 
do  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  vision  ?  It  is  evident, 
from  these  similar  tacts,  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  custom, 
and  of  the  association  of  ideas  to  do  it.  I  can  see  no  more 
occasion  for  naturally  corresponding  points  of  the  retina, 
than  for  naturally  corresponding  places  in  the  fingers. 

But  he  says,  "  If  single  vision  is  the  effect  of  custom,  it 
must  appear  very  strange  that  not  one  instance  has  been 
found  of  a  person  who  had  acquired  the  habit  of  seeing 
objects  single  with  both  eyes,  while  they  were  directed  in 
any  other  manner,"  p.  26 1,  viz.  than  so  that  the  centres 
correspond.  But  are  not  all  our  eyes  similar,  and  are  they 
not  all  exposed  to  similar  influences ;  and  what  can  result 
from  this  but  uniformity  in  our  rules  of  judging  by  their 
affections  ? 

Our  author  allows  that,  "although  it  appears  to  be  by 
natural  instinct  that  both  eyes  are  always  turned  the  same 
way,  there  is  still  some  latitude  left  for  custom.  Nature 
has  wisely  left  us  the  power  of  varying  the  parallelism  of 
the  eyes  a  little,  so  that  we  can  direct  them  to  the  same 
point,  whether  remote  or  near.  This,  no  doubt,  is  learned 
by  custom,  and  accordingly  we  see  that  it  is  a  long  time 
before  children  get  this  habit  in  perfection."  P.  188.  But, 
according  to  Dr.  Reid*s  general  rule,  we  ought  to  have 
referred  this  case  also  to  original  instinct,  because  we  are 
possessed  of  this  power  prior  to  any  experience  that  we  can 
remember,  and  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  means  by  which 
we  exert  it,  or  indeed  know  that  we  do  any  such  thing  at  all. 
Previous  to  reflection,  we  imagine  that  we  have  simply  a 
power  of  seeing  distinctly  at  different  distances.  We  are 
conscious  of  nothing  farther ;  and  therefore,  according  to 
this  new  mode  of  philosophizing,  we  may  reasonably  acqui- 
esce in  the  fact,  and  call  the  power  original  and  instinctive  ; 
in  other  words,  one  of  the  many  branches  of  the  new  com- 
mon sense. 

"  Though  we  are  not  conscious,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  of  the 
motions  we  perform  in  order  to  fit  the  eyes  to  the  distance 
of  objects,  we  are  conscious  of  the  effort  employed  in  pro- 
ducing these  motions,  and  probably  have  some  sensation 
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which  accompanies  them,  to  which  we  give  as  little  atten- 
tion as  to  other  sensations."  P.  310.  But  unless  the  dis- 
tance be  considerable,  we  are  not  conscious  of  using  any 
effort  at  all.  Besides,  according  to  this  new  mode  oT"  rea- 
soning, how  can  the  mind  employ  the  muscles  that  are 
requisite  to  make  this  effort,  when  it  has  no  knowledge  of 
them,  or  indeed  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  action  of  any 
muscle  whatever.? 

As  our  author  generally  refers  that  to  instinct  which  has 
been  acquired  by  experience  and  the  association  of  ideas, 
so  he  gives  to  custom  and  experience  what  properly  belongs 
to  reasoning  and  judgment;  though  here  also  his  own  con- 
cessions might  have  led  him  to  a  right  judgment  in  the 
several  cases. 

"  When  I  hear  a  certain  sound,"  he  says,  *'  I  conclude 
immediately,  without  reasoning,  that  a  coach  passes  by. 
There  are  no  premises  by  which  this  conclusion  is  inferred 
by  any  rules  of  logic.  It  is  the  effect  of  a  principle  of  our 
nature  common  to  us  with  the  brutes."  P.  71.  This  prin- 
ciple he  before  called  custom  or  experience. 

In  what  different  lights  may  the  same  thing  be  seen  by 
different  persons,  according  as  their  different  hypotheses 
incline  them  to  regard  it !  In  this  very  mental  operation,  or 
process,  in  which  Dr.  Reid  can  find  no  trace  of  reasoning  or 
judgment,  I  think  I  see  every  part  of  a  complete  argument ; 
and  even  that  facility,  and  readiness,  in  passing  from  the 
premises  to  the  conclusion,  which  argues  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  intellect  in  the  case.  For  in  my  idea  it  is  only  in 
consequence  of  the  mode  of  reasoning  being  very  familiar, 
that  the  mind  jumps  with  such  rapidity  to  the  final  judg- 
ment, that  it  requires  some  attention  to  discover  the  medium 
of  proof.  The  process,  when  properly  unfolded,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  sound  I  now  hear  is,  in  all  respects,  such  as  I 
have  formerly  heard,  which  appeared  to  be  occasioned  by  a 
coach  passing  by ;  ergo,  this  is  also  occasioned  by  a  coach. 
Into  this  syllogism  it  appears  to  me  that  the  mental  process 
that  Dr.  Reid  mentions  may  fairly  be  resolved ;  and  I  am 
surprised  he  should  not  have  thought  so  himself,  when 
he  expressly  allows  that  *'  the  operations  of  the  mind  may 
be  so  subtle,  that  we  draw  conclusions  without  ever  per- 
ceiving that  the  premises  entered  the  mind."  P.  128.  This 
concession,  which  is  a  very  just  and  reasonable  one,  cer- 
tainly overturns  the  very  foundation  of  his  argument  in  the 
preceding  case. 

In  this  one  case  Dr.  Oswald,  more  consistently  with  the 
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system,  decides  against  his  master.  "  The  supposition," 
says  he,  "  of  a  process  of  reasoning  which  passes  so  quickly 
through  the  mind  as  not  to  be  perceived,  is  altogether  arbi- 
trary;  and  arbitrary  suppositions  are  extremely  injurious  to 
truth,  and  give  birth  to  that  multitude  of  chimerical  hypo- 
theses by  which  mankind  have  been  misled."  Vol.  II.  p.  56. 

If  a  dog  can  form  the  same  conclusion  from  the  same 
premises,  I  would  not  scruple  to  say  that  the  dog  reasoned 
as  well  and  as  justly  as  myself.  I  see  no  reason  to  deny 
brute  animals  the  power  of  reasoning  concerning  the  objects 
about  which  they  are  conversant.  They  certainly  act  as 
consequentiailt/,  as  if  they  reasoned.* 

Again,  upon  our  author's  mistaking  a  sea-gull  for  a  man 
on  horseback,  he  says,  "  the  mistake  and  the  correction  of 
it  are  both  so  sudden,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  call 
them  by  the  name  of  judgment,  or  by  that  of  simple  per- 
ception." P.  319.  In  fact,  these  things  run  insensibly  into 
one  another. 

Lastly,  he  acknowledges  that  "  it  must  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  the  immediate  and  natural  objects  of 
sight,  from  the  conclusions  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  draw  from  them."    P.  lo4. 


SECTION  X. 

Of  Dr.  Re  id's  Principle  of  Credulity,  and  his  Idea  of  the 
Principles  of  Induction  and  Analogy, 

That  any  man  should  imagine  that  a  peculiar  instinctive 
principle  was  necessary  to  explain  our  giving  credit  to  the 
relations  of  others,  appears  to  me,  who  have  been  used  to 
see  things  in  a  different  light,  very  extraordinary  ;  and  yet 
this  doctrine  is  advanced  by  Dr.  Reid,  and  adopted  by 
Dr.  Beattie.  But  really  what  our  author  says  in  favour  of 
it  is  hardly  deserving  of  the  slightest  notice. 

"  If  credulity,"  he  says,  "  were  the  effect  of  reasoning  and 
experience,  it  must  grow  up  and  gather  strength  in  the  same 
proportion  as  reason  and  experience  do.     But  if  it  is  the 

*  See  p.  21.  Mr.  Layton,  who  has  been  frequently  quoted  in  the  second  volume, 
says  of  Baxter,  on  his  Djiing  Tlmights,  1688,  p.  38,  "  Our  author  is  so  moved  with 
the  considerations,  as  he  there  says,  '  that,  in  their  own  low  concerns,  a  fox  or  a  dog, 
nay,  even  an  ass  or  a  goose,  have  such  actions  as  we  know  not  well  how  to  ascribe 
to  any  thing  below  some  kind  of  reasoning,  or  perception  of  the  same  importance.' 
Whence  he  infers,  that  the  difference  betwixt  men  and  beasts  is  rather  in  the  ob- 
jects and  work  of  our  reason,  than  in  our  reason  itself  as  suchj  and  that  the  old 
difference  between  man  and  beast  in  the  word  rationale  should  be  changed  into 
religiosum.".~-Scarch  after  Souls,  \%],  p.  41. 
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gift  of  nature,  it  will  be  the  strongest  in  chiidhoood,  and 
limited  and  restrained  by  experience;  and  the  most  super- 
ficial view  of  human  life  shews  that  this  last  is  really  the 
case,  and  not  the  first.''     P.  340. 

This  reasoning  is  exceedingly  fallacious.  It  is  a  lono- 
time  before  a  child  hears  any  thing  but  truth,  and  therefore 
it  can  expect  nothing  else.  The  contrary  would  be  abso- 
lutely miraculous.  Falsehood  is  a  new  circumstance^  which 
he  likewise  comes  to  expect  in  proportion  as  he  has  been 
taught  by  experience  to  expect  it.  What  evidence  can  we 
possibly  have  of  any  thing  being  necessarily  conected  with 
experience  and  derived  from  it,  besides  its  never  beino-  prior 
to  it,  always  consequent  upon  it,  and  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  it  ? 

1  shall  now  consider  what  our  author  says  of  the  nature 
of  reasoning  by  induction  and  analogi/.  "  If,"  saj^s  he,  "  a 
certain  degree  of  cold  freezes  water  to-day,  and  has  been 
known  to  do  so  in  all  time  past,  we  have  no  doubt  but 
the  same  degree  of  cold  will  freeze  water  to-morrow,  or  a 
year  hence.  When  I  compare  the  idea  of  cold  with  that  of 
water  hardened  into  a  transparent  solid  body,  I  can  perceive 
no  connexion  betvi^een  them.  No  man  can  shew  the  one  to 
be  the  necessary  effect  of  the  other.  No  man  can  give  a 
shadow  of  a  reason  why  nature  has  conjoined  them.  But 
do  we  not  learn  that  conjunction  from  experience?  True 
experience  informs  us  that  they  have  been  conjoined  in 
time  past,  but  no  man  ever  had  any  experience  oif  what  is 
future  ;  and  this  is  the  very  question  to  be  resolved.  How 
come  we  to  believe  that  the  future  will  belike  the  past  ? 
Children  and  idiots  have  the  belief  of  the  continuance  of 
the  present  course  of  nature  as  soon  as  they  know^  that  fire 
will  burn  them.  It  must,  therefore,  be  the  effect  of  instinct, 
not  of  reason."    P.  3  tO. 

But  experience  does  a  great  deal  more  than  Dr.  Reid 
here  supposes.  It  not  only  informs  us  that  cold  and  freezing 
have  been  conjoined  in  time  past,  but  also  that  what  is  now 
time  past,  wdiS  once  future;  and,  therefore,  that  there  is  no 
more  reason  to  suspect  that  cold  will  not  freeze  water  now, 
than  there  was  to  doubt  yesterday  that  it  would  freeze  it 
to-day.  It  is  only  puzzling  the  question  to  consider  time  as 
past  ov  future  in  this  case.  We  also  find  by  experience  that 
we  have  not  hitherto  been  deceived  in  our  expectation  that 
the  future  will  be  like  the  past  in  former  instances,  and 
therefore  cannot  have  any  suspicion  of  being  deceived  in  a 
similar  expectation  in  other  instances.    It  is  really  astonish- 
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ing  that  any  man  should  ask  the  question  that  Dr.  Reid 
does  here,  "  How  came  we  to  believe  that  the  future  will 
be  like  the  past?  It  is  certainly  sufficient  to  say,  in  answer 
to  this,  Have  we  not  always  found  it  to  be  so  ;  and,  there- 
fore, how  can  we  suspect  the  contrary  ?  Though  no  man  has 
had  any  experience  of  what  is  future,  every  man  has  had 
experience  of  what  was  future.  Every  step  that  1  take 
among  this  writer's  sophisms  raises  my  astonishment  higher 
than  before. 

He  farther  says,  "  If  any  reader  should  imagine  that  the 
inductive  principle  may  be  resolved  into  what  philosophers 
usually  call  association  of  ideas,  let  him  observe  that  by 
this  principle  natural  signs  are  not  associated  with  ideas 
only,  but  with  the  belief  of  the  things  signified.  Now  this 
can  with  no  propriety  be  called  an  association  of  ideas,  un- 
less ideas  and  belief  be  one  and  the  same  thing."    P.  347. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mere  quibble ;  for  not  only 
may  ideas,  properly  so  called,  but  every  thing  that  is  mental, 
as  belief,  and  every  other  operation  or  affection  of  the  mind, 
and  even  the  immediate  cause  of  muscular  motion,  be  the 
subject  of  association,  as  we  see  it  to  be  in  fact.  Not  to 
say  that  belief,  as  Dr.  Hartley  has  explained  it,  consists  of 
ideas,  and  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  complex  idea,  or 
feeling. 

I  could  have  had  no  conception  that  a  professed  enemy  to 
scepticism,  as  Dr.  Reid  is,  should  himself  be  so  sceptical 
as  he  is  with  respect  to  many  of  the  most  uncontroverted 
maxims  of  philosophy.  But,  indeed,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  charge  another  with  our  own  peculiar  failings,  and 
to  see  a  mote  in  our  brother's  eye,  when  we  cannot  discern 
a  beam  in  our  own.  And  as  scepticism  and  credulity  go 
hand  in  hand  with  unbelievers,  so  they  do  with  Dr.  Rei(L 
Where  all  the  rest  of  the  world  see  the  most  closely  con- 
nected chain  of  reasoning,  he  is  always  ready  to  suspect 
that  some  link  is  wanting,  and  as  ready  to  supply  the  ima- 
ginary defect,  not  with  another  link,  but  with  something 
that  is  no  proper  part  of  a  chain,  but  some  invisible  power 
to  keep  the  two  parts  together. 

He  is  so  eager  to  find  arbitrary/  connexions  between  objects 
and  sensations,  and  between  sensations  and  judgment,  that 
he  sometimes  overlooks  the  most  necessary  connexions  of 
things.  He  says,  that  "  the  material  impression  upon  the 
retina,  by  means  of  the  rays  of  light,  suggests  colour,  and 
the  position  of  some  external  object ;  but  no  man  can  give 
a  reason  why  the  same  material  impression  might  not  have 
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suggested  sound,  or  smell,  or  either  of  these,  along  with 
the  position  of  the  object.  And  since  there  is  no  necessary 
connexion  between  these  two  things,  it  might,  if  it  had  so 
pleased  our  Creator,  have  suggested  one  of  them  without 
the  other."  P.  163.  But,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that 
then  rays  of  light  must  not  have  been  made  use  of,  for  these 
necessarily  suggest  both  colour  and  form. 


SECTION  XI. 

Of  the  Natural  Signs  of  the  Pa$sio7is. 

One  would  think  that  a  man  must  never  have  heard  of 
the  general  principle  of  the  association  of  ideas,  who  could 
possibly  take  it  into  his  head  that  certain  features,  modu- 
lations of  the  voice,  and  attitudes  of  the  body,  require  any 
other  principle,  in  order  to  suggest  the  idea  and  belief  of 
certain  thoughts,  purposes,  and  dispositions  of  mind.  Dr. 
Reid  indeed  asserts,  in  proof  of  this,  that  "  an  infant  may 
be  put  into  a  fright  by  an  angry  countenance,  and  soothed 
again  by  "smiles  and  blandishments."  P.  89-  Now  I  have 
had  children  of  my  own,  and  have  made  many  observations 
and  experiments  of  this  kind  upon  them,  and  upon  this 
authority  I  do  not  hesitate  absolutely  to  deny  the  fact  with 
respect  to  them;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  same  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  all  other  infants ;  unless  those  of  Dr. 
Reid  should  be  as  different  from  mine  as  are  our  notions  of 
human  nature.  But  nature,  I  believe,  is  pretty  uniform  in 
her  operations  and  productions,  how  differently  soever  we 
may  conceive  of  them. 

Dr.  Reid  talks  of  an  infant  being  put  into  a  fright.  On 
the  contrar}^  I  assert  that  an  infant  (unless  by  an  infant  he 
should  mean  a  child  who  has  a  good  deal  of  experience,  and 
of  course  has  made  many  observations  on  the  connexions  of 
things)  is  absolutely  incapable  of  terror.  I  am  positive  that 
no  child  ever  shewed  the  least  symptom  of  fear  or  appre- 
hension, till  he  had  actually  received  hurts,  and  had  felt 
pain;  and  that  children  have  no  fear  of  any  particular  per- 
son or  thing,  but  in  consequence  of  some  connexion  be- 
tween that  person  or  thing  and  the  pain  they  have  felt. 

If  any  instinct  of  this  kind  was  more  necessary  than 
another,  it  would  be  the  dread  of  fire.  But  every  body 
must  have  observed  that  infants  shew  no  sign  of  any  such 
thing  ;  for  they  will  as  readily  put  their  finger  to  the  flame 
of  a  candle  as  to  any  thing  else,  till  they  have  been  burned. 
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But  after  some  painful  experience  of  this  kind  their  dread 
of  fire  becomes  one  of  Dr.  Reid's  original  instinctive  princi- 
ples, and  it  is  as  quick  and  as  effectual  in  its  operations  as 
the  very  best  of  them. 

I,  moreover,  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  it  vi^ere  possible 
always  to  beat  and  terrify  a  child  with  a  placid  counte- 
nance, so  as  never  to  assume  that  appearance  but  in  those 
circumstances,  and  always  to  soothe  him  with  what  we  call 
an  angry  countenance,  this  natural  and  necessary  connexion 
of  ideas  that  Dr.  Reid  talks  of  would  be  reversed,  and  we 
should  see  the  child  frighted  with  a  smile,  and  delighted 
"with  a  frown. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  believe  that  a  child  is 
naturally  afraid  of  a  frown,  than  he  is  afraid  of  being  in  the 
dark;  and  of  this  children  certainly  discover  no  sign,  till 
they  have  either  found  something  disagreeable  to  them  in 
the  dark,  or  have  been  told  that  there  is  something  dreadful 
in  it. 

SECTION  XII. 

Of  the  Judgment  we  form  concerning  the  Seat  of  Pain. 

It  also  appears  to  me  that  a  man  must  be  strangely  pre- 
possessed in  favour  of  instinctive  principles,  who  should 
think  of  having  recourse  to  them  for  distinguishing  the 
parts  of  our  bodies  affected  with  particular  pleasures  or 
pains,  when  the  case  is  so  easily  explained  by  the  general 
laws  of  association,  aided  by  experience. 

"  The  sensation  of  pain,"  Dr.  Reid  says,  "  is  no  doubt 
in  the  mind,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  relation,  from 
its  own  nature,  to  any  part  of  the  body.  But  this  sensation 
by  our  constitution  gives  a  perception  of  some  particular 
part  of  our  body  whose  disorder  causes  the  uneasy  sen- 
sation. If  it  w^ere  not  so,  a  man  who  never  before  felt 
either  the  gout  or  tooth  ache,  when  he  is  first  seized  with 
the  gout  in  his  toe  might  mistake  it  for  the  tooth  ache." 
P.  209. 

Now  this,  I  believe,  would  be  the  case  if  a  man  had 
never  before  had  any  sensation  of  any  kind,  either  in  his 
toe  or  in  his  tooth.  For  though  Dr.  Reid  says  that  judg- 
ments of  this  kind  are  antecedent  to  all  experience,  I  am 
positive  he  can  have  no  authority  from  fact,  for  the  assertion, 
or  for  believing  that  an  infant  can  distinguish  the  seat  of 
any  sensation,  or  so  much  as  know  to  which  of  his  organs  to 
refer  any  of  them,  the  first  time  that  they  are  perceived- 
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Indeed,  there  is  no  sort  of  occasion  for  any  such  early  know- 
ledge of  this  kind  ;  for  though  the  very  first  time  that  a 
child  should  make  use  of  his  ears  or  nose,  he  should  not 
know  which  of  them  it  was  that  was  affected  by  a  smell 
or  a  sound,  he  would  soon  acquire  that  knowledge  by  ex- 
perience ;  finding  himself  relieved  by  stopping  his  nose 
when  he  perceived  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  by  stopping  his 
ears  when  he  perceived  a  disagreeable  sound. 

In  the  same  manner  in  which  we  learn  to  refer  the  several 
sensations  to  their  proper  organs,  we  learn  to  refer  pains  and 
impressions  of  all  kinds  to  the  places  from  which  the  nerves 
convey  them.  If  Dr.  Reid  has  ever  made  observations 
upon  children,  he  must  have  observed  that  they  do  this  in  a 
very  imperfect  manner,  making  many  mistakes,  and  growing 
more  perfect  in  the  exercise  by  degrees. 

Even  men  cannot  accurately  distinguish  the  part  of  the 
body  affected  with  pain  without  the  assistance  of  sight,  in 
those  parts  which  have  not  been  the  seat  of  any  very  dis- 
tinguishable sensation.  Let  the  experiment  be  made  by 
pricking  the  part,  and  requiring  the  person  to  put  the  tip  of 
his  finger  exactly  upon  it,  when  he  is  blindfolded. 

Of  the  seat  of  internal  pains,  mankind  in  general  have  very 
little  knowledge.  But  in  this  respect  also  men  improve  by 
observation  and  experience,  and  those  who  have  had  the 
most  experience  have  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  this 
kind,  as  is  the  case  of  all  other  knowledge  acquired  by  ex- 
perience. Let  Dr.  Reid  apply  to  this  case  his  own  obser- 
vations concerning  the  sense  of  credulity. 

From  the  whole  of  Dr.  Reid's  reasoning  on  these  sub- 
jects, one  would  think  that  he  had  never  heard  of  such 
things  as  nerves  proceeding  from  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  to  the  brain,  all  appropriated  to  their  respective 
uses,  such  as  the  optic  nerves,  the  auditory  nerves,  the  ol- 
factory nerves,  each  of  which  conveys  sensations  of  different 
kinds,  entering  the  brain  at  different  places;  but  that  the 
business  of  sensation  and  perception  was  performed  in  some 
strange  arbitrary  manner  without  them,  or  any  thing  of  the 
kind. 

SECTION  XIII. 

Miscellaneous  Observations. 

I  SHALL  close  these  animadversions  on  Dr.  Reid's  per- 
formance with  a  few  miscellaneous  articles  which  shew 
the  extreme  inattention  of  our  author,  in  condemning  others 
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for  faults  of  which  he  himself  is  guilty,  claiming  discoveries 
which  have  really  nothing  in  them,  or  making  great  boasts 
when  he  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  ignorant  with 
respect  to  the  subject  of  which  he  writes,  and  the  history 
of  it. 

Dr.  Reid  joins  in  the  general  laugh  at  Descartes's  argu- 
ment to  prove  his  own  existence  from  an  act  of  his  mind, 
viz.  doubting.  "  For  he  takes  his  existence  for  granted  in 
this  argument,  and  proves  nothing  at  all."  P.  11.  Yet  this 
author  himself  argues  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to  this  of 
Descartes.  "  No  man,"  says  he,  "  can  conceive  or  believe 
smelling  to  exist  of  itself  without  a  mind,  or  something 
that  has  the  power  of  smelling."  P.  39.  "  It  appears  to  be 
an  undeniable  fact,  that,  from  thought  or  sensation,  all 
mankind,  constantly  and  invariably,  from  the  first  dawning 
of  reflection,  do  infer  a  power  or  faculty  of  thinking,  and  a 
permanent  being,  or  mind,  to  which  that  faculty  belongs." 
P.  48.  Though,  how  this  is  consistent  with  what  he  had 
said  just  before,  viz.  that  "  the  belief  of  our  existence 
precedes  all  reasoning  and  experience,"  I  do  not  see. 

Certainly  the  first  thing  that  the  mind  attends  to  is  not 
itself^  but  the  things  that  affect  it,  or  operate  upon  it.  We 
first  perceive  some  property  of  every  thing  before  we  think 
of  the  thing  itself  Let  Dr.  Reid,  or  any  other  person,  say 
how  the  existence  of  the  mind  must  be  evidenced,  but  by 
its  affections  or  operations.  Our  author  even  allows  that  a 
person  may  have  existed  a  considerable  time  v^^ithout  any 
power  of  reflection,  and  consequently  without  having  an 
idea  of  his  own  existence.  In  reality  we  smile  at  Descartes's 
argument,  not  because  it  is  an  inconclusive  or  improper  one, 
but  because  the  thing  to  be  proved  is  so  evident  that  it  needs 
no  proof. 

Our  author  argues  largely,  p.  1 35,  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
of  the  vulgar,  that  colour  is  a  quality  of  bodies.  Of  this 
he  makes  a  great  parade,  as  of  some  very  serious  business  ; 
but  I  Shall  not  argue  the  matter  seriously  with  him,  because 
I  take  it  for  granted  he  has  seen  optical  experiments,  and 
therefore  cannot  possibly  differ  from  me,  except  in  words. 
I  shall  only  observe  with  respect  to  the  subject,  that  the 
vulgar  are  easily  brought  to  acknowledge  their  mistake,  and 
never  fail  to  express  their  surprise,  as  at  a  real  discovery,  and 
what  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  their  former  notions  of 
the  matter,  when  they  are  shewn  pieces  of  white  paper 
assuming  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  by  means  of  a  prism, 
without  any  real  change  in  the  paper.     This  has  convinced 
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every  person  to  whom  I  have  ever  shewed  the  experiment, 
that  colour  is'  in  the  ra^s  of  light,  and  not  in  the  body. 

"■  Nothing,"  says  our  author,  "  shews  more  clearly  our  in- 
disposition to  attend  to  visible  figure,  and  visible  extension, 
than  this,  that,  although  mathematical  reasoning  is  no  less  ap- 
plicable to  them  than  to  tangible  figure  and  extension,  yet  they 
have  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  mathematicians."    P.  1 67. 

By  visible  figure,  &c.  our  author  means  the  projection  of 
the  forms  of  external  objects  on  the  concave  bottom  of  the 
eye.  But  to  what  purpose  would  it  have  been  to  have  taken 
any  pains  with  the  subject,  when  it  can  be  of  no  possible 
use,  and  all  that  we  have  really  any  thing  to  do  with  are  the 
properties  of  the  things  of  which  these  images  are  merely  the 
signs.  No  man  who  had  any  thing  serious  to  attend  to, 
would  ever  think  of  it.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  a  more  egregious  piece  of  solemn  trifling  than  the  chapter 
which  our  author  c^Ws  the  geometri/ of  visibles  and  his  ac- 
count of  the  Idomefiians,*  as  he  terms  those  imaginary 
beings  who  had  no  ideas  of  substance  but  from  sight. 
Besides,  our  author  acknowledges  that  the  figures  upon  the 
retina  differ  exceedingly  little  from  the  real  figures  which 
they  represent. 

Another  affectation  of  originality  we  see  in  what  our. 
author  says  concerning  the  idea  of  hardness.  "  The  sensa- 
tion of  hardness,"  he  says,  "  is  so  much  unknown,  as  never 
to  have  been  the  object  of  thought  and  reflection,  nor  to 
have  been  honoured  with  a  name  in  any  language.  May  we 
not  hence  conclude  that  the  knowledge  of  the  human  facul- 
ties is  but  in  its  infancy  ?"  P.  83. 

Now  I  see  nothing  particularly  hard,  to  use  a  pun,  in  the 
case  of  this  same  idea  of  hardness.  Indeed,  it  is  very  rarely 
that  we  bestow  a  name  upon  the  idea  of  any  thing.  It  is 
very  well  if  the  thing  itself  have  got  a  name  ;  for  many  are 
obliged  to  go  without  names.  But  though  I  shall  not 
take  the  trouble  to  look  into  Mr.  Locke  for  the  purpose, 
I  make  no  doubt  but  that  he,  and  many  others,  have  men- 
tioned the  idea  of  hardness  •]•  among  other  abstract  ideas  of 
much  more  importance,  without  confounding  it  with  the 
hard  substance  that  occasioned  the  idea.  At  least  Dr. 
Reid's  observation  does  not  strike  me  as  any  thing  either 
new,  or  at  all  important. 

That  our  author  is  extremely  ignorant  of  what  has  been 

*  "  An  extract  from  the  tr2i\c\s  of  Johannes  Rudnlphits  Anepif/raphus,  a  Rosicrucia7i 
Philosopher."     See  Reid's /n^Mnv/,  Ch.  vi.  Sect.  9,  Ed,  6,  1810,  pp.  224— 2S1. 
t  See  Hardness  ^istia^uished  from  Solidity,  Hum.  Und.  B.  ii.  Ch.  iv.  Sect.  4. 
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written  by  others  on  the  subject  of  the  human  mind,  is 
evident,  not  only  from  his  total  silence  concerning  Dr. 
Hartley,  (whose  name,  however,  appears  to  have  reached 
Scotland;  for  his  work  is  quoted  with  some  degree  of 
respect  by  Dr.  Beattie,)  but  from  his  gross  mistake  con- 
cerning the  hints  that  Newton  and  others  have  dropped  on 
the  subject. 

"  About  the  time  of  Dr.  Briggs,"  he  says,  "  the  system 
of  the  nerves  was  thought  to  be  a  stringed  instrument, 
composed  of  vibrating  chords,  each  of  which  had  its  proper 
tension  and  tone."  P.  278.  I  shall  not  explain  to  our 
author  what  kind  of  vibration  was  supposed  to  affect  the 
nerves,  that  I  may  give  him  an  opportunity  of  getting  a 
little  more  knowledge  of  his  subject,  by  looking  into  Newton 
or  Hartley  himself.  But  this  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
such  gross  ignorance  in  a  professor  of  this  very  subject,  in 
so  considerable  an  university,  which  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
tinguished for  the  real  eminence  of  its  professors  in  that 
department,  is  disgraceful  to  himself  and  to  the  university. 
I  will  even  venture  to  call  upon  Dr.  Reid  to  name  any 
writer  (that  has  ever  had  the  least  shadow  of  reputation) 
who  seriously  maintained  that  the  system  of  the  nerves  does 
resemble  a  stringed  instrument,  composed  of  vibrating  chords. 
If  any  such  hypothesis  was  ever  advanced,  I  own,  it  has 
escaped  my  notice.  The  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Briggs*  himself, 
to  which  our  author  probably  refers,  was  very  different  from 
this. 

To  treat  with  contempt,  as  Dr.  Reid  does,  every  hypo- 
thesis that  has  been  proposed,  and  to  offer  another  still  more 
absurd,  merely  to  laugh  at  it,  and  to  turn  the  whole  subject 
into  ridicule,  certainly  does  not  become  a  philosopher,  who 
means  to  promote  an  inquiry  into  the  powers  of  nature.  I 
can  compare  Dr.  Reid's  conduct  in  this  case  to  nothing  but 
that  of  the  dog  in  the  manger ;  for  he  professedly  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  subject  himself,  and  does  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  prevent  others  from  knowing  any  thing  about 
it,  or  inquiring  into  it. 

To  give  my  reader  an  idea  of  our  author's  talent  for  irony, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  him  a  little  respite  from 
metaphysical  reasoning,  I  shall  subjoin  his  account  of  this 
new  hypothesis  of  the  use  of  the  nerves.  After  enumerating 
and  laughing  at  every  other  hypothesis,  he  says  : 

"  These,  I   think,    are  all  the  engines    into  which  the 

*  Dr.  Wm.  Briggs,  a  physician,  wrote  the  Theory  of  Vision,  &c.     He  died  in  1 704» 
aged  62.     See  Ward's  Gresham  Professors,  p.  259- 
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nervous  system  has  been  moulded  by  philosophers,  for  con- 
veying the  images  of  sensible  things  from  the  organ  to  the 
sensorium.  And  for  all  that  we  know  of  the  matter,  every 
man  may  freely  choose  what  he  thinks  fittest  for  the  purpose; 
for  from  fact  and  experiment  no  one  of  them  can  claim 
preference  to  another.  Indeed,  they  all  seem  so  unhand v 
engines  for  carrying  images,  that  a  man  would  be  tempted 
to  invent  a  new  one. 

"  Since,  then,  a  blind  man  may  guess  as  well  in  the  dark 
as  one  that  sees,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  another  conjecture 
touching  the  nervous  system,  which  I  hope  will  answer  the 
purpose  as  well  as  those  we  have  mentioned,  and  which 
recommends  itself  by  its  simplicity.  Why  may  not  the 
optic  nerves,  for  instance,  be  made  up  of  empty  tubes, 
opening  their  mouths  wide  enough  to  receive  the  rays  of 
light  which  form  the  image  upon  the  retina,  and  gently 
conveying  them  safe,  and  in  their  proper  order,  to  the  very 
seat  of  the  soul,  until  thet/  flash  in  her  face  P*  It  is  easy  for 
an  ingenious  philosopher  to  fit  the  calibre  of  those  empty 
tubes  to  the  diameter  of  the  particles  of  light,  so  as  they 
shall  receive  no  grosser  kind  of  matter.  And  if  these  rays 
should  be  in  danger  of  mistaking  their  way,  an  expedient 
may  also  be  found  to  prevent  this.  For  it  requires  no 
more  than  to  bestow  upon  the  tubes  of  the  nervous  system 
a  peristaltic  motion,  like  that  of  the  alimentary  tube. 

"  It  is  a  peculiar  advantage  of  this  hypothesis,  that, 
although  all  philosophers  believe  that  the  species  or  imao-es 
of  things  are  conveyed  by  the  nerves  to  the  soul,  yet  none 
of  their  hypotheses  shew  how  this  may  be  done.  For  how 
can  the  images  of  sound,  taste,  smell,  colour,  fig'ure  and  all 
sensible  qualities,  be  made  out  of  the  vibrations  of  musical 
chords,  or  the  undulation  of  animal  spirits  or  of  eether  } 
We  ought  not  to  suppose  means  inadequate  to  the  end.  Is 
it  not  as  philosophical,  and  more  intelligible,  to  conceive, 
that  as  the  stomach  receives  its  food,  so  the  soul  receives 
her  images  by  a  kind  of  nervous  deolutition  ?  I  mio-ht  add 
that  we  need  only  continue  this  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
nervous  tubes  from  the  sensorium  to  the  extremities  of  the 
nerves  that  serve  the  muscles,  in  order  to  account  for  mus- 
cular motion. 

*'  Thus  nature  will  be  consonant  to  herself,  and  as  sensa- 
tion will  be  the  conveyance  of  the  ideal  aliment  to  the  mind, 
so  muscular  motion  will  be  the  expulsion  of  the  recremen- 

*  A  very  expressive  and  elegant  phrase !    (P.) 

vot.  jir.  F 
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titious  part  of  it.  For  who  can  deny  that  the  images  of 
things  conveyed  by  sensation  may,  after  due  concoction, 
become  fit  to  be  thrown  oflf  by  muscular  motion  ?  I  only 
give  hints  of  these  things  to  the  ingenious,  hoping,  that  iu 
time  this  hypothesis  may  be  wrought  up  into  a  system,  as 
truly  philosophical  as  that  of  animal  spirits,  or  the  vibration 
of  nervous  fibres.     To  be  serious" P.  278,  &c. 

To  be  serious  then.  By  some  persons  all  this  may  be 
thought  very  ingenious  and  clever,  the  irony  delicate,  and 
the  expression  elegant.  But  while  some  laugh  ivith  the 
writer,  others  may  be  more  disposed  to  laugh  at  him,  both 
for  his  ignorance  and  his  buffoonery.  I  shall  only  say,  that 
if  I  have  the  least  notion  of  what  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy 
is,  this  is  the  very  reverse  of  it ;  and  that  such  a  mode  of 
writing  ought  to  be  treated  with  indignation  and  contempt. 

Our  author*s  conclusion^  as  well  as  his  dedication^  which, 
though  printed  first,  supposes  the  book  to  have  been  written 
before  it,  shews  a  persuasion  of  his  having  done  great  things, 
though  his  style  is  unlike  that  of  Horace  or  Ovid,  Jamque 

Opus  exegi He  imagined,  I  suppose,   that  he  had 

thrown  many  new  lights  upon  the  subject  of  human  nature, 
by  throwing  down  the  old  ones  erected  by  Descartes  and 
Locke. 

"  I  intended  to  have  examined  more  particularly  and 
fully  this  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  ideas,  or  images  of 
things  in  the  mind,  and  likewise  another  doctrine  which  is 
founded  upon  it,  to  wit,  that  judgment  or  belief  is  nothing 
but  a  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our 
ideas  ;  but  having  already  shewn  that  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  which  we  have  examined,  give  no  countenance  to. 
either  of  these  doctrines,  and  in  many  things  contradict 
them,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  drop  this  part  of  my  design. 
It  may  be  executed  with  more  advantage,  if  it  is  at  all 
necessary,  after  inquiring  into  some  other  powers  of  the 
human  understanding. 

"  Although  we  have  examined  only  the  five  senses  and 
the  principles  of  the  human  mind  which  are  employed  about 
them,  or  such  as  have  fallen  in  our  way  in  the  course  of  this 
examination,  we  shall  leave  the  further  prosecution  of  this 
inquiry  to  future  deliberation.  The  powers  of  memory,  of 
imagination,  of  taste,  of  reasoning,  of  moral  perception,  the 
will,  the  passions,  the  affections,  and  all  the  active  powers 
of  the  soul,  present  a  vast  and  boundless  field  of  philosophical 
disquisition,  which  the  author  of  this  inquiry  is  far  from 
thinking  himself  able  to   survey  with  accuracy.      Many 
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authors  of  ingenuity  have  made  excursions  into  this  vast 
territory,  and  have  communicated  useful  observations,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  those  who  have  pretended  to 
give  us  a  map  of  the  whole,  have  satisfied  themselves  with  a 
very  inaccurate  and  incomplete  survey." 

Then  speaking  of  what  Galileo  and  Newton  have  done  in 
the  natural  world,  he  adds,  "  Ambitious  of  following  such 
great  examples,  with  unequal  steps,  alas,  and  unequal  force, 
we  have  attempted  an  inquiry  only  into  one  little  corner  of 
the  human  mind,  that  corner  which  seems  to  be  most  exposed 
to  vulgar  observation,  and  to  be  most  easily  comprehended  ; 
and  yet,  if  we  have  delineated  it  justly,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  accounts  heretofore  given  of  it  were  very 
lame  and  wide  of  the  truth." 

The  subjects  our  author  here  speaks  of  do  certainly  pre- 
sent a  wide  field  of  philosophical  disquisition  ;  and  if  so 
many  new  and  important  truths  have  occurred  to  our  phiio- 
sopher  and  guide  in  the  examination  of  the  five  senses  only, 
this  small  corner  of  the  human  miiid^  what  may  we  not  expect 
from  his  farther  progress  ?  which  I  hope  the  learned  Ben- 
engeli  will  not  fail  to  relate.  Instinctive  principles  will  then 
be  as  common  and  as  cheap — but  I  forget  the  proverb — and 
as  many  distinct  independent  laws  of  nature  will  be  found 
in  this  tnicrocosm  of  man  only,  as  have  by  others  been 
thought  necessary  for  the  system  of  the  universe.  But 
what  an  idea  must  this  author  and  his  admirers  have  of  the 
laws  of  nature ! 

Should  another  genius  arise,  and  discover  as  many  new 
laws  in  the  system  of  matter,  as  Dr.  Reid  has  in  the  system 
of  mind,  we  should  be  so  bewildered  and  confounded  as 
hardly  to  retain  the  use  of  those  five  senses  about  which  our 
author  has  taken  so  much  elaborate  pains.  But  I  hope  our 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  nature  is  too  far  advanced  to  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  so  much  bewildered  and  puzzled,  as  it  seems 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  hitherto 
been,  with  the  ingenious  speculations  of  Dr.  Reid. 
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ON 

DR.    BEATTIE'S    ESSAY 

ON  THE 

NATURE  AND  IMMUTABILITY  OF  TRUTH, 


THE 

INTRODUCTION. 


HAVING  animadverted  so  largely  upon  Dr.  Reid's  per- 
formance, I  shall  have  the  less  to  say  with  respect  to  that  of 
Dr.  Beattie,  who  adopts  his  general  system  of  instinctive 
jjrinciples  of  truth,  and  discovers  too  much  of  his  spirit  and 
manner,  which  is  exceedingly  decisive,  and  insolent  to  those 
who  think  differently  from  himself;  and  he  even  exceeds 
Dr.  Reid,  in  throwing  an  odium  upon  those  whose  senti- 
ments he  is  willing  to  decry,  by  ascribing  to  them  dangerous 
and  frightful  consequences,  with  which  they  are  far  from 
being  justly  chargeable. 

I  believe,  however,  that  Dr.  Beattie  wrote  his  Essay  on 
the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth  *  with  the  very  best 
intention  in  the  world  ;  and  that  it  was  nothing  but  his  zeal 
in  the  most  excellent  cause,  that  of  religion,  which  has 
betrayed  him  into  these  rash  censures,  and  into  a  mode  of 
reasoning  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  to  be  very  preju- 

*  The  Essay  first  appeared  in  1770,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  "  royal  pension  of 
£200,  obtained  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Mansfield."  In  1777  "  a  new  edition 
was  published  by  subscription,  in  which  it  received  some  corrections  and  a  modi- 
fication of  some  of  its  asperities."  Dr.  B.,  whose  Minstrel  and  other  poems  are  well 
known,  published,  in  178S,  "  Dissertations,  Moral  and  Critical,"  and  in  1786, 
*•  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion."  He  died  at  Aberdeen  in  1803,  aged  67. 
See  Gen.  Biog.  Sup.  pp,  237 — 239. 
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dicial  to  the  cause  of  that  very  truth  which  he  means  to 
support,  and  favouring  that  very  scepticism  which  he  ima- 
gined he  was  overthrowing. 

I  believe  farther,  and  I  most  sincerely  rejoice  in  it,  that 
Dr.  Beattie*s  treatise  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the 
cause  of  religion  ;  and  1  hope  it  will  still  continue  to  do  so, 
with  a  great  majority  of  those  who  are  most  in  danger  of 
being  seduced  by  the  sophistry  of  Mr.  Hume  and  other 
modern  unbelievers  ;  I  mean  with  superficial  thinkers^  who 
are  satisfied  with  seeing  superficial  objections  answered  in  a 
lively,  though  a  superficial  manner.  Besides,  I  do  think 
that,  in  several  respects.  Dr.  Beattie*s  strictures  on  Mr. 
Hume  are  just ;  and,  therefore,  that  they  will  be  an  useful 
antidote  to  the  mischief  that  might  be  apprehended  from 
his  writings. 

But  there  is  danger  lest  other  persons  of  greater  penetra- 
tion, finding  that  Dr.  Beattie  argues  on  fallacious,  unphilo- 
sophical  principles,  should  reject  at  once,  and  without 
farther  examination,  all  that  he  has  built  upon  them.  With 
respect  to  such  persons,  it  may  be  of  importance  to  shew 
that  religion,  though  assailed  from  so  many  quarters  as  it 
has  been  of  late,  is  under  no  necessity  of  taking  refuge  in 
such  untenable  fortresses  as  Dr.  Reid,  Dr.  Beattie  and  Dr. 
Oswald  have  provided  for  her  ;  but  that  she  may  safely 
face  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground,  opposing  argument  to 
argument,  and  silencing  sophistry  by  rational  discussion. 

In  this  opinion  I  am  by  no  means  singular.  Many  judi- 
cious persons,  excellent  scholars  and  divines,  and  whose 
metaphysical  system  is  very  different  from  mine,  think  Dr. 
Beattie*s  book  by  no  means  calculated  to  serve  the  cause  of 
truth  with  philosophical  and  thinking  men;  and  that  it  will 
be  doing  service  to  truth  and  religion  to  point  out  the  faults 
and  defects  of  it.  And  as  I  believe  Dr.  Beattie  to  be  a  man 
of  candour,  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  himself  take  in  good 
part  the  following  free  animadversions.  If  trut/i  be  really 
our  object,  as  it  is  in  the  titles  of  our  books,  and  we  be  free 
from  any  improper  bias,  we  shall  rejoice  in  the  detection 
of  error,  though  it  should  appear  to  have  sheltered  itself 
under  our  own  roofs.  I  am  very  serious  when  I  add,  that 
such  a  degree  of  candour  and  impartiality  may  be  more 
especially  expected  of  Christians,  and  more  especially  still, 
of  those  who  stand  forth  as  champions  in  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  cause  of  the 
most  important  truth,  and  of  the  most  generous  and  disin- 
terested virtue.  « 
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To  preserve  as  much  order  as  1  well  can  in  my  remarks  on 
Dr.  Beattie's  performance,  1  shall  first  consider  his  account 
of  the  foundation  of  truth,  and  then  the  several  particular 
doctrines  that  he  has  built  upon  it. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  Dr.  Beattie's  Account  of  the  Foundation  of  Truth. 

Our  author  adopts  Dr.  Reid's  general  idea  o^ common  sense, 
as  the  faculty  by  which  we  perceive  self-evident  truth,  p.  37, 
and  always  considers  it  as  of  the  nature  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
instinct,  and  very  different  from  Locke*s  idea  of  judgment, 
in  the  first  instance,  as  resultiqg  from  comparing  our  ideas. 
This  I  cannot  help  thinking  to  be,  theoretically  speaking, 
a  very  fundamental  error,  affecting  the  very  essence  of  truth, 
and  leading  to  endless  absurdities. 

Had  these  writers  assumed,  as  the  elements  of  their 
common  sense,  certain  truths  which  are  so  plain  that  no  man 
could  doubt  of  them,  (without  entering  into  the  ground  of 
our  assent  to  them,)  their  conduct  would  have  been  liable 
to  very  little  objection.  All  that  could  have  been  said 
would  have  been,  that,  without  any  necessity,  they  had 
made  an  innovation  in  the  received  use  of  a  term.  For  no 
person  ever  denied  that  there  are  self-evident  truths,  and 
that  these  must  be  assumed  as  the  foundation  of  all  our 
reasoning.  1  never  met  with  any  person  who  did  not 
acknowledge  this,  or  heard  of  an}^  argumentative  treatise 
that  did  not  go  upon  the  supposition  of  it.  The  most 
rigorous  reasoners  are  mathematicians,  and  they  all  begin 
with  laying  down  certain  axioms,  and  postulata,  which  must 
be  admitted  without  proof,  in  order  to  the  demonstration  of 
every  thing  else  ;  and  therefore  I  am  really  surprised  that 
Dr.  Beattie,  and  Dr.  Oswald  should  take  so  much  pains  to 
prove  it.  Had  the  thing  been  really  disputable,  they  have 
said  enough  upon  the  subject  to  be  quite  tiresome. 

But  if  we  consider  the  general  tenour  of  their  writings,  it 
will  appear  that  they  are  saying  one  thing  and  really  doing 
another,  talking  plausibly  about  the  necessity  of  admitting 
axioms  in  general,  as  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  but 
meaning  to  recommend  particular  positions  as  axioms,  not 
as  being  founded  on  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  any  ideas,  which  is  the  great  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Locke,  and  which  makes  truth  to  depend  upon  the  necessary 
nature  of  things,  to  be  absolute,  unchangeable  and  everlasting ; 
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but  merely  some  unaccountable  instinctive  persuasions,  de- 
pending upon  the  arbitrary  constitution  of  our  nature,  which 
makes  all  truth  to  be  a  thing  that  is  relative  to  ourselves 
only,  and  consequently  to  be  infinitely  vague  and  precarious. 

This  system  admits*^  of  no  appeal  to  reason,  properly  con- 
sidered, which  any  person  might  be  at  liberty  to  examine 
and  discuss;  but,' on  the  contrary,  every  man  is  taught  to 
think  himself  authorized  to  pronounce  decisively  upon  every 
question  according  to  his  present /ec/m^  and  persuasion, 
under  the  notion  of  its  being  something  original,  instinctive, 
ultimate  and  uncontrovertible;  though,  if  strictly  analyzed, 
it  might  appear  to  be  a  mere  prejudice,  the  offspring  of 
mistake. 

This  may  appear  to  some  to  be,  after  all,  a  business  of 
metaphysics  only,  and  a  refinement  of  no  real  importance  to 
mankind  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  that  has  really  very  serious  and 
alarming  consequences  ;  for  instead  of  leading  to  humility, 
caution  and  patience  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  it 
necessarily  inspires  conceit,  and  leads  to  great  arrogance  and 
insolence  with  respect  to  our  opponents  in  controversy,  as 
persons  defective  in  their  constitution,  destitute  of  common 
sense,  and  therefore  not  to  be  argued  with,  but  to  be  treated 
as  idiots  or  madmen. 

These  objections  affect  the  general  scheme  and  plan  of 
Dr.  Beattie  and  Dr.  Oswald.  My  particular  objection  to 
both  these  writers,  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Reid,  is,  that  they  have 
adopted  their  elements  of  knowledge  too  hastily,  and  that 
they  have  acquiesced  in  certain  maxims,  as  self-evident 
truths,  and  have  treated  with  great  insolence  and  contempt 
all  endeavours  to  disprove  them  ;  though  some  of  these 
maxims  are  so  far  from  being  self-evident,  that  in  my  opinion 
they  are  not  true,  but  capable  of  a  satisfactory  refutation. 
At  the  same  time,  since  no  man  can  pretend  to  any  natural 
right  to  fix  the  principles  of  faith  for  another,  they  teach 
unbelievers,  and  by  their  example  authorize  them,  to  reject 
the  principles  of  religion  by  the  same  summary  and  super- 
ficial process,  as  what  appear  to  them  to  be,  at  first  sight, 
too  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  be  admitted  as  true  and  divine. 

Though  I  shall  never  quarrel  with  any  man  for  the  mere 
use  of  his  terms,  since  they  are,  in  their  own  nature,  nothing 
more  than  the  arbitrary  signs  of  ideas,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  inconveniencies  above-mentioned  may  attend  even 
the  calling  of  that  faculty  by  which  we  discern  truth  by  the 
name  of  sense.  By  this  term  philosophers  in  general  have 
hitherto  denominated   those  faculties   in  consequence    of 
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which  we  are  liable  to  feelings  relative  to  ourselves  only,  and 
from  which  they  have  not  pretended  to  draw  any  conclusions 
concerning  the  nature  of  things ;  whereas  truth  is  a  thing  not 
relative,  but  absolute  and  real,  independent  of  any  relation 
to  this  or  that  particular  being,  or  this  or  that  order  of  beings. 
And  I  think  I  can  evidently  perceive  that  Dr.  Beattie  and 
Dr.  Oswald  have  both  been  misled  by  this  new  application 
of  the  term  sense  ;  having  been  led  by  it  to  consider  all  truth 
as  an  arbitrary  thing,  relative  to  particular  beings,  and  even 
particular  persons,  like  the  perceptions  of  any  of  our  external 
senses.  In  consequence  also  of  the  same  fundamental  error, 
after  having  degraded  the  judgment  to  the  level  of  the  senses, 
they  naturally  consider  the  senses  as  entitled  to  the  same 
respect,  which  had  usually  been  appropriated  to  that  superior 
faculty  by  which  we  distinguish  truth. 

"  All  that  we  know  of  truth  or  falsehood,"  says  Dr. 
Beattie,  "  is  that  our  constitution  determines  us  in  some 
cases  to  believe,  in  others  to  disbelieve  ;  and  that  to  us  is 
truth  which  we  feel  that  we  must  believe,  and  that  to  us  is 
falsehood  which  we  /6'e/ that  we  must  disbelieve."  P.  196. 
"  If  a  creature  of  a  different  nature  from  man  were  to  say  that 
snow  is  black  and  hot,  I  should  reply,  it  may  possibly  have 
that  appearance  to  your  senses,  but  it  has  not  that  appearance 
to  mine  It  may  therefore,  in  regard  to  your  faculties,  be  true ; 
and  if  so,  it  ought  to  constitute  a  part  of  your  philosophy ; 
but  ofm?/  philosophy  it  cannot  constitute  a  part,  because,  in 
respect  of  my  faculties,  it  is  false,  being  contrary  to  fact 
and  experience."     P.  209- 

To  me  this  doctrine  appears  to  be  entirely  subversive  of 
all  truth ;  since,  speaking  agreeably  to  it,  all  that  we  can 
ever  say  is,  that  certain  maxims  and  propositions  appear  to 
be  true  with  respect  to  ourselves,  but  how  they  may  appear 
to  others  we  cannot  tell ;  and  as  to  what  they  are  in 
themselves,  which  alone  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  truth,  we 
have  no  means  of  judging  at  all ;  for  we  can  only  see  with 
our  own  eyes,  and  judge  by  our  own  faculties,  or  rather 
feelings. 

If  this  be  not  a  fair  conclusion  from  Dr.  Beattie*s  repre- 
sentation of  the  principles  of  truth  and  common  sense,  1  am 
not  capable  of  drawing  a  conclusion.  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  uncandid.  I  hope,  indeed,  and  believe,  that  he 
will  be  staggered  when  he  attends  to  the  unavoidable  con- 
sequences of  his  doctrine,  so  very  unsuitable  to  a  discourse 
on  the  immutability  of  truth  ;  because  it  is  almost  the  very 
thing  that   he  objects  to  Mr.  Locke,  whose  principles  he 
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thinks  erroneous  and  dangerous^  p.  16  ;  for,  speaking  of  one 
part  of  his  philosophy,  he  says,  "  If  it  be  true,  it  would 
go  near  to  prove  that  truth  and  virtue  have  at  least  nothing 
permanent  in  their  nature,  but  may  be  as  changeable  as  the 
inclinations  and  capacities  of  men."    P.  2.^39. 

All  the  reason  that  our  author  assigns  why  the  principle 
by  which  we  judge  of  self-evident  truth  may  be  called  a  sense 
is,  that  such  judgments  are  instantaneous  and  irresistible, 
like  impressions  made  upon  the  mind  by  means  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses.  "  The  term  common  sense"  he  says,  "  has, 
in  modern  times,  been  used  by  philosophers  to  signify  that 
power  of  the  mind  which  perceives  truth  or  commands  be- 
lief, not  by  progressive  argumentation,  but  by  an  instanta- 
neous, instinctive  and  irresistible  impulse,  derived  neither 
from  education  nor  from  habit,  but  from  nature,  acting  in- 
dependently on  our  will,  whenever  the  object  is  presented, 
according  to  an  established  law,  and  therefore  not  impro- 
perly called  sense  ;  and  acting  in  a  similar  manner  upon  all, 
or,  at  least,  upon  a  great  majority  of  mankind,  and  there- 
fore properly  called  common  sense."    P.  4o. 

But  should  we,  out  of  complaisance,  admit  that  what  has 
hitherto  been  called  judgment  may  be  called  sense^  it  is 
making  too  free  with  the  established  signification  of  words 
to  call  it  common  sense,  which  in  common  acceptation  has 
long  been  appropriated  to  a  very  different  thing,  viz.  to  that 
capacity  forjudging  of  common  things  that  persons  of  mid- 
dling capacities  are  capable  of. 

If  the  determinations  of  this  new  principle  of  common 
sense  be  so  instantaneous,  irresistible  and  infallible  as  Dr. 
Reid,  Dr.  Beattie  and  Dr.  Oswald  represent,  how  can  we 
account  for  all  the  error  there  is  in  the  world  }  When  we  see 
^  how  miserably  bewildered  the  bulk  of  mankind  are,  one 
vould  think  that  this  principle  of  truth  is  like  the  god  Baal, 
who,  when  he  was  most  wanted,  and  ought  to  have  made 
a  point  of  being  present,  to  assist  his  worshippers,  was  asleep, 
or  on  a  journey,  or  engaged  some  other  way.  See  i  Kings, 
xviii. 

If  we  apply  to  Dr.  Beattie  in  this  great  difficulty,  he  tells 
us,  that  "  common  sense  may  languish  for  want  of  exercise, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  person  who,  blinded  by  a  false  religion, 
has  been  all  his  days  accustomed  to  distrust  his  own  senti- 
ments, and  to  receive  his  creed  from  the  mouth  of  a  priest." 
P.  49. 

But  if  this  languishing  of  common  sense  resembles  the 
languishing  of  any  other  sense,  I  should  expect  that  the 
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consequence  would  be  our  seeing  very  dimly  and  obscurely, 
as  with  a  weak  eye,  only  bearing  to  be  used  with  great  ten- 
derness and  caution.  But  though  a  weak  eye  cannot  bear 
a  strong  light,  and  only  admits  of  faint  and  indistinct  vision, 
yet  it  exhibits  all  things  on  which  it  is  exercised  truly,  and 
in  their  just  proportions,  or  without  distorting  one  thing 
more  than  another.  If  a  man  be  so  blind  that  he  cannot 
see  a  house,  neither  can  he  see  a  tree,  or  any  other  object. 
I  should,  therefore,  expect  that,  if  a  man  was  so  totally 
deprived  of  common  sense,  as  not  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
truth  from  falsehood  in  one  case,  he  would  be  equally  inca- 
pable of  distingushing  it  in  another;  and,  therefore,  that 
the  man  who  should  put  implicit  faith  in  his  priest  would, 
if  he  wanted  common  sense,  be  equally  absurd  in  his  whole 
conduct,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case ;  for  in  other 
respects  no  men  think  or  act  more  rationally  than  the  Roman 
Catholics.  How  then  do  the  affections  of  this  common 
sense  resemble  those  of  the  other  senses  ?  The  analogy  ap- 
pears to  me  to  fail  most  essentially.  It  does  not  at  all 
resemble  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nose,  or  any  other  of  the 
organs  of  sense. 

Since  Dr.  Beattie  writes  with  a  practical,  and  indeed  an 
excellent  design,  let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  practical 
influence  of  this  new,  and  to  me  strange  doctrine.     A  man 
who  finds  that  he  thinks  differently  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, with  respect  to  any  of  the  principles  which  Dr.  Beattie 
shall  be  pleased  to  call  primary  and  fundamental  (suppose 
the  doctrine  oi  human  liberty,  or  take  the  case  of  the  poor 
priest-ridden  mortal  above-mentioned,  who  may  with  equal 
right  consider  his  own  principles  as  fundamental),  if  he  be- 
lieves, with  myself,  and  tliose  who  have  not  yet  heard  of 
this  new  principle  of  faith,  that  all  just  knowledge  results 
from  a  just  view  of  things  and  a  comparing  of  his  ideas, 
and  that  a  habit  of  just  thinking  may  be  acquired  by  a  course 
of  observalion  and  reflection  duly  persisted  in  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that,  if  he  be  in  an  error,  it  is  in  his  own  power 
to  set  himself  right  (for  that,  naturally,  he  has  as  good  a 
power  of  distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood  as  his  neigh- 
bours) ;  a  man,  I  say,  who  has  these  views  of  the  nature  of 
truth,  and  of  the  faculties  by  which  it  is  perceived,  is  en- 
couraged to  indulge  a  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  to  persist  in 
his  investigations," though  they  should  prove  very  laborious. 
Whereas,  if  he  should  have  read  the  writers  on  whom  I 
am  animadverting,  or  Dr.  Beattie  only,  and,  in  consequence 
of  it,  be  persuaded  that  he  perceives  all  fundamental  tpuths 
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by  something  that  is  of  the  nature  of  a  sense^  he  may,  in- 
deed, see  reason  to  look  at  any  principle  pretty  attentively ; 
but  if,  after  giving  this  kind  of  attention  to  it,  he  perceives 
that  he  is  not  affected  in  that  instantaneous,  instinctive  and 
irresistible  manner  that  Dr.  Reid  describes,  he  necessarily 
concludes  that  either  it  was  not  truth  that  he  was  contem- 
plating, or  that  he  is  not  one  of  that  great  majority  of  man- 
kind who  are  endued  with  the  faculty  that  is  necessary  to 
the  perception  of  it.  But  whichever  of  these  he  concludes 
to  be  the  case,  he  remits  his  attention,  satisfied  that  his  view 
of  the  object  is  constitutional  and  irremediable. 

Aiid   certainly   his  determination   would  be  sufficiently 
countenanced  by   Dr.  Beattie,   who  says,   that  "  common 
sori«;e,,   which,  like  other  instincts,  arrives  at  maturity  with 
aiTiiost  no  care  of  ours,  cannot  possibly  be  taught  to  one 
^A  ho  wants  it."  P.  47.    "  You  may,"  says  our  author,  "  make 
hvcii  remember  a  set  of  first  principles,  and  say  that  he  be- 
Ji.  ves  them,  even  as  you  may  teach  one  born  blind  to  speak 
iiUelligi'oiy  of  colours  and  light ;  but  neither  to  the  one  nor 
to  the  other  can  you,  by  any  means,  communicate  ihepecu* 
liar  feeling  which  accompanies  the  operation  of  that  faculty 
which  nature  has  denied  him.    A  man  defective  in  common 
isense  may  acquire  learning,  he  may  even  possess  genius  to 
a  certain  degree,  but  the  defect  of  nature  he  never  can  sup- 
ply.    A  peculiar  modification  of  scepticism,  or  credulity, 
or  levity,  will  to  the  end  of  his  life  distinguish  him  from 
other  men."    lb.     Then,  after  mentioning  the  different  de- 
grees in  which  different  men  are  possessed  of  common  sense, 
he  says,  "  These  diversities  are,  I  think,  to  be  referred,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind,  which 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  education  to  alter."    P.  48. 

Dr.  Beattie  may  imagine,  and  1  believe  does,  that  he  is 
serving  the  cause  of  God  and  of  truth  by  such  views  of  things 
as  these ;  but  it  appears  very  clearly  to  me,  who  have  no 
pretensions  to  the  common  sense  that  he  describes,  that,  as 
for  as  speculation  can  go,  he  is  subverting  it  all. 

I  am  aware  that  Dr.  Beattie  will  reply,  that  this  doctrine 
of  his  concerning  common  sense  is  only  to  be  applied  to 
first  principles.  But  who  is  to  tell  us  what  are  first  prin- 
ciples ?  The  man  who  has  from  his  infancy  laboured  under 
a  mistake,  will  imagine  his  most  fundamental  errors  to  be 
first  principles.  With  a  Papist,  implicit  confidence  in  his 
priest,  or  holy  church,  which  he  takes  for  granted  is  the 
same  thing  with  faith  in  God  and  the  Bible,  acts  upon  his 
mind  as  instantaneously  and  irresistibly  as  any  of  Dr.  Beattie's 
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first  principles ;  and  this  principle  in  the  poor  Papist  cannot 
appear  more  absurd  to  Dr.  Beattie,  than  some  of  Dr.  Beattie's 
first  principles  appear  to  me. 

Now  who  is  to  help  us  in  this  case  ?  Must  we,  in  good 
earnest,  put  the  question  to  the  vote,  being  previously 
assured,  by  Dr.  Beattie,  p.  45,  that  a  great  majority  of  man- 
kind are  possessed  of  the  true  principles  of  common  sense, 
and  therefore  cannot  mistake  concerning  it?  But  I  appeal 
from  a  tribunal  whose  decisions  have  been  so  unsteady,  and 
may  change  again  ;  and  think  that  nothing  is  so  likely  to 
serve  our  purpose,  and  the  purpose  of  truth,  as  a  persuasion 
the  very  reverse  of  Dr.  Beattie's,  viz.  that  the  faculty  by 
which  we  perceive  truth  is  the  farthest  possible  from  any 
thing  that  resembles  a  sense;  that  every  misfortune  we  do, 
or  may  labour  under,  with  respect  to  judgment,  is  naturally 
remediable ;  and  consequently  that  it  depends  upon  our- 
selves, as  far  as  any  thing  of  practical  importance  is  con- 
cerned, to  be  as  wise,  judicious  and  knowing  as  any  other 
person  whatsoever. 

Dr.  Beattie  seems  to  place  the  same  confidence  in  his 
external  senses  that  Dr.  Reid  does,  which  is  much  more 
than  I  can  persuade  myself  to  put  in  them  ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  various  instinctive  principles  of  truth  which 
our  Maker  has  arbitrarily  annexed  to  them.  Dr.  Beattie 
speaks  sometimes  with  more  caution  ;  as  if  he  had  now 
and  then  some  secret  distrust  of  them.  I  shall,  with  thi* 
view,  quote  what  he  says  of  the  foundation  of  reasoning 
by  induction  and  analogy. 

"  The  mind,**  he  says,  "  by  its  own  innate  force,  and  in 
consequence  of  an  irresistible  and  instinctive  impulse,  infers 
the  future  from  the  past,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
argument.  The  sea  has  ebbed  and  flowed  twice  every  day 
in  time  past,  therefore  the  sea  will  continue  to  ebb  and  flow 
every  day  in  time  to  come,  is  by  no  means  a  logical  deduc- 
tion of  a  conclusion  from  premises."  P.  122.  ''  Reasoning 
from  analogy,  when  traced  up  to  its  source,  will  be  found 
in  like  manner  to  terminate  in  a  certain  instinctive  propen- 
sity, implanted  in  us  by  our  Maker,  which  leads  us  to  expect 
that  similar  causes,  in  similar  circumstances,  do  probably 
produce,  or  will  produce,  similar  effects."  P.  126.  "  A 
child  who  has  been  burned  with  a  red-hot  coal  is  careful  to 
avoid  touching  the  flame  of  a  candle.  And  it  deserves  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  judgment  a  child  forms  on  these  occa- 
sions may  arise,  and  often  does  arise,  previous  to  education 
and  reasoning,  and  while  experience  is  very  limited."  P.  128. 
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It  is  in  this  last  clause  that  Dr.  Beattie  shews  his  caution, 
and  betrays  his  suspicion  of  these  new  principles.  He  does 
not  choose  to  say  that  children  judge  in  this  manner  with  wo 
experience  at  all,  which,  if  the  judgment  was  properly  m- 
stmctive,  ought  to  be  the  case,  (but  which  happens  to  be  too 
notoriously  contrary  to  fact,)  but  only  when  their  experience 
is  very  limited.  But  if  they  had  had  any  experience  at  all,  it 
cannot  be  said  with  truth  that  they  were  without  edu- 
cation; for  experience  is  the  school  of  nature  ;  and  in  this 
course  of  education  we  make  much  use  of  our  reason,  and 
the  power  of  association  is  very  busily  employed. 

By  the  simple  principle  of  the  association  of  ideas,  the 
idea  of  the  flame  of  a  candle  is  intimately  associated  with 
the  idea  of  the  pain  which  it  has  occasioned,  insomuch, 
that  ever  after  they  are  considered  in  the  closest  connexion, 
as  it  were  the  inseparable  parts  of  the  same  thing  ;  so  that 
whatever  recals  the  idea  of  the  one  recals  likewise  the  idea 
of  the  other,  and  a  dread  of  the  one  cannot  be  separated 
from  a  dread  of  the  other. 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  child  has  an  aversion  to 
pain,  and  that  he  is  master  of  those  actions  by  which  it  is 
avoided,  he  will  mechanically,  and  instantly,  draw  back  his 
hand  from  the  near  approach  of  a  candle,  without  any  inter- 
mediate idea  whatever. 

As  to  Dr.  Reid*s  general  principle,  that  the  laws  of  nature 
will  continue,  [with  wluch  he  supposes  that  the  mind  of  a 
child  is  inspired)  or,  as  Dr.  Beattie  here  expresses  it,  that 
similar  causes,  in  similar  circumstances,  will  probably  produce 
similar  effects,  as  a  foundation  for  its  concluding,  that  a 
candle  which  has  burned  him  once  will  burn  him  again,  it  is 
not  certainly  at  all  probable  that  he  has  the  least  notion  of 
any  such  thing.  It  is  a  long  time  before  a  child  attains  to 
any  such  general  knowledge.  Particular  facts  are  first  dis- 
covered, and  general  propositions,  or  principles,  are  formed 
from  them.  But  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Reid 
and  Dr.  Beattie,  the  mind  is,  prior  to  any  experience,  either 
furnished  with  the  general  maxims,  that  there  are  laws  of 
nature,  and  that  these  laws  will  continue,  or  else  with  a 
thousand  particular  independent  maxims,  comprehended  un- 
der that  general  one.  But  these  provisions  are  equally 
unnecessary,  when  the  simple  law  of  association  of  ideas 
so  easily  supplies  the  place  of  them  both. 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Testimony  of  the  Senses. 

Through  a  degree  of  fairness  and  ingenuousness,  for 
which  very  shrewd  disputants  are  not  always  remarkable, 
Dr.  Beattie  is  no  less  unfortunate  with  respect  to  that  part 
of  his  system  which  relates  to  the  external  senses,  than  we 
have  seen  him  to  be  in  the  instances  mentioned  in  the 
last  section.  He  speaks  in  general  with  more  confidence 
than  Dr.  Reid  himself  does  of  his  faith  in  his  eyes,  ears, 
nose,  ta&te  and  feeling,  (though  it  is  possible  that  his  writing 
with  more  strength  and  eloquence  upon  this  subject  may 
only  proceed  from  his  having  a  greater  command  of  lan- 
guage, and  not  from  a  stronger  conviction  of  mind.)  but  then 
he  inadvertently  subjoins  such  concessions,  and  exceptions, 
as,  in  fact,  overturn  all  his  preceding  doctrine,  and  throw  us 
back  into  all  our  former  distrust  of  our  senses. 

"  Upon  the  evidence  of  the  external  senses,"  he  says, 
"  hearing,  seeing,  touching,  tasting  and  smelling,  is  founded 
all  our  knowledge  of  natural  or  material  things  ;  and  there- 
fore all  conclusions  in  natural  philosophy,  and  all  those 
prudential  considerations  which  regard  the  preservation  of 
our  body,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  sensible 
qualities  of  matter,  must  finally  be  resolved  into  this  prin- 
ciple, that  things  are  as  our  senses  represent  them.  When  I 
touch  a  stone,  I  am  conscious  of  a  sensation,  or  feeling  in 
my  mind,  accompanied  with  an  irresistible  belief,  that  this 
sensation  is  excited  by  the  application  of  an  external  and 
hard  substance  to  some  part  of  my  body.  This  belief 
as  certainly  accompanies  the  sensation,  as  the  sensation 
accompanies  the  application  of  the  stone  to  my  organs  of 
sense."  P.  63.  "  I  am  as  certain  that  at  present  I  am  in 
a  house,  and  not  in  the  open  air,  that  I  sec  by  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  not  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  that  I  feel  the 
ground  hard  under  my  feet,  and  that  I  lean  against  a  real 
material  table,  as  I  can  be  of  the  truth  of  any  geometrical 
axiom,  or  of  any  demonstrated  conclusion.  Nay  I  am  as 
certain  of  all  this  as  of  my  own  existence.  But  I  cannot 
prove  by  argument  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  matter  in 
the  world,  or  even  that  I  myself  exist."  P.  65. 

All  this  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  new  system,  and  an 
extremely  short,  easy  and  convenient  one  it  certainly  is, 
for  those  who  are  not  disposed  to  take  much  pains  in  the 
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investigation  of  truth  ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  agreeable  to 
nature  and  fact;  and  as  the  old  proverb  says,  Naturdm  furca 
licet  expellas^  tamen  usque  recurret ;  so  here  Dr.  Beattie  could 
not  help  saying,  "  A  distempered  sense,  as  well  as  an 
impure  and  unequal  medium,  may  doubtless  communicate 
false  sensations;  but  we  are  never  imposed  upon  by  tlfftfe 
in  matters  of  consequence.'^     P.  189. 

Now  I  can  easily  conceive  how  all  this  might  have  been 
said  by  Dr.  Beattie  very  innocently,  and  without  the  least 
suspicion  that  any  caviller,  like  myself,  could  possibly  make 
any  use  of  it  to  his  prejudice  ;  when,  in  fact,  it  effectually 
overturns  his  whole  system  o^  implicit  C07i/ide7ice  in  his  senses, 
as  the  sure  guides  to  truth.  For  certainly,  if  they  be  capa- 
ble of  deceiving  us  at  all,  they  are  no  more  to  be  trusted 
without  some  guard  of  a  ditferent  nature.  The  man  who  is 
under  the  deception  has  no  help  from  them  to  undeceive 
himself.  Thus  if  all  mankind  had  jaundiced  eyes,  they 
must  have  been  under  a  necessity  of  concluding  that  every 
object  was  tinged  with  yellow  ;  and  indeed,  according  to 
this  new  system,  as  explained  before,  it  would  then  have 
been  so  not  in  appearance  only,  but  also  in  reality;  nay  this 
would  have  begun  to  be  true,  when  only  a  great  majority  of 
viankind  had  their  eyes  thus  affected. 

Our  author  is,  farther,  so  very  much  off  his  guard  upon 
this  unfortunate  subject,  as  to  allow  that  some  of  our  senses 
give  us  information  that  is  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of 
others,  which  certainly  very  ill  agrees  with  his  idea  of  them 
as  infallible  guides  to  truth. 

'*  Of  magnitude,"  he  says,  "  we  judge  both  by  sight 
and  touch.  With  regard  to  magnitude  we  must,  therefore, 
believe  either  our  sight,  or  our  touch,  or  both,  or  neither. 
To  believe  neither  is  impossible.  If  we  believe  both,  we 
shall  contradict  ourselves,"  p.  179,  and  at  length  he  deter- 
mines in  favour  of  the  touch.  If  we  ask  why  we  believe 
the  touch  rather  than  the  sight,  he  says,  "  it  is  instinct, 
and  not  reason,  that  determines  me  to  believe  my  touch." 
P. 177. 

But  did  not  he  that  made  the  sense  of  feeling  make  the 
sense  of  sight  also  ;  and  if,  as  our  author  pretends,  he  had 
designed  that  our  senses,  as  such,  should  give  us  true  in- 
formation concerning  external  objects,  would  he  not  have 
provided  that  their  testimony  should  have  been  in  all  re- 
spects perfectly  consistent  ?  Besides,  it  is  obvious  to 
remark,  that  if  the  eye  require  to  be  corrected  by  the  touch, 
the  touch  may  possibly  require  to  be  corrected  by  something 
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else.  Dr.  Beattie  may  say  that  the  same  common  sense 
that  bids  him  believe  his  touch  in  preference  to  his  sight, 
and  to  correct  the  evidence  of  sight  by  that  of  touch,  assures 
him  that  the  touch  requires  no  correction  whatever.  But 
this  can  have  weight  only  with  those  who  have  faith  in  this 
same  common  sense. 

I  should  be  glad  to  ask  Dr.  Beattie,  and  others  who  admit 
it  as  a  maxim,  that  things  are  as  their  senses  represent  them  to 
he,  what  a  man  of  common  sense,  and  altogether  without 
experience,  (which  indeed  can  hardly  be  the  case  in  fact) 
would  say  upon  looking  at  a  straight  stick  held  obliquely, 
with  half  of  it  under  water.  Would  he  not  be  positive  that 
it  was  bent  in  the  middle ;  and  would  he  not  have  the  plain 
testimony  of  his  eyes  for  it?  If  you  should  take  the  stick 
out  of  the  water,  and  bid  him  look  at  it  again,  and  handle  it, 
would  he  not  assert  the  very  reverse  of  Dr.  Beattie*s  maxim, 
viz.  that  his  eyes  had  imposed  upon  him,  and  that  the  thing 
was  not  as  his  senses  had  represented  it  P 

Do  not  the  bulk  of  mankind  believe  that  the  earth  is  at 
rest,  and  that  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  have  a  diurnal  re- 
volution; and  have  they  not  the  testimony  of  their  senses 
for  it  ?  They  certainly  think  so.  They  also  all  believe  (as 
Dr.  Reid  himself  pretends  to  believe  with  them)  that  colour 
is  a  property  of  bodies,*  and  yet  are  easily  convinced  that 
it  is  a  mistake. 

If,  after  all,  it  really  be  a  dictate  of  this  new  common 
sense,  that,  notwithstanding  all  this,  things  still  are  as  our 
senses  represent  them  to  be,  I  think  that  in  these  cases  our 
common  sense  is  in  league  with  our  other  senses  to  impose 
upon  us,  and  therefore  that  we  are  justified  in  excluding  it, 
as  well  as  them,  from  being  the  test  of  truth. 


SECTION  III. 
Dr.  Beattie*s  Vieio  o/'Berkeley^s  Theory. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  much  our  acquaintance  both 
with  truth  and  error  resembles  the  introduction  of  the  fox 
to  the  lion,  in  the  fable  of  Esop.  We  grow  bolder  by  de- 
grees, and  each  encourages  his  neighbour  to  go  a  few  steps 
farther  than  himself. 

The  principles  both  of  Dr.  Reid   and  Dr.  Beattie  lead 

*  «'  Colour  is  a  quality  of  bodies,  not  a  sensation  of  the  mind."  Jnquirt/t  Ch.  vi. 
Sect.  4,  Ed.  6,  p.  171. 
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them  to  reject  Berkeley's  hypothesis.  Indeed,  their  whole 
scheme  appears  to  me  to  have  been,  in  a  ^rcat  measure, 
suggested  by  it ;  but  Dr.  Beattie  rises  greatly  upon  Dr. 
Keid  in  his  tone  and  emphasis  upon  this  occasion.  If  Dr. 
Reid  conquered  and  slew  his  adversary,  Dr.  Beattie  not 
only  conquers,  and  puts  him  to  death  a  second  time,  but 
tramples  upon  him.  Dr.  Reid  did  not  vanquish  him  till 
after  a  pretty  hard  combat,  in  which  some  skill  and  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  his  weapons  was  requisite;  but  Dr.  Beattie 
does  it  at  once,  without  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  draw- 
ing, in  his  own  defence.  Hear  his  own  account  of  their 
different  modes  of  conducting  this  controversy. 

*'  Though  it  be  absurd,"  says  Dr.  Beattie,  "  to  attempt  a 
proof  of  what  is  self-evident,  it  is  manly  and  meritorious  to 
confute  the  objections  that  sophistry  may  urge  against  it. 
'J'his,  with  respect  to  the  subject  in  question,  has  been  done 
in  a  decisive  and  masterly  manner  by  Dr.  Reid,  who  proves 
that  the  reasonings  of  Berkeley  and  others,  concerning  pri- 
mary and  secondary  qualities,  owe  all  their  strength  to  the 
ambiguity  of  words."  P.  290.  This,  then,  is  the  waw/y  and 
meritorious  conduct  of  Dr.  Reid  ;  but  being  only  of  relative 
use  and  importance,  and  absurd  in  itself^  our  author  takes 
a  different  ground,  which  he  immediately  describes.  "  I 
have  proved  that  though  this  fundamental  error  had  never 
been  detected,  the  philosophy  of  Berkeley  is,  in  its  own 
nature,  absurd,  because  it  supposes  the  original  principles 
of  common  sense  controvertible  and  fallacious ;  a  supposition 
repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  true"  (alias  the  new)  "  philo- 
sophy, and  which  leads  to  universal  credulitj^  or  universal 
scepticism,  and  consequently  to  the  subversion  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  and" — but  first  guess  reader,  if  you  can, 
what  follows — "  the  extermination  of  the  human  species." 
He  even  fixes  the  time,  very  nearly,  in  which  this  calamitous 
event  would  take  place. 

Describing  what  he  imagined  would  follow  if  all  mankind 
should,  in  one  instant,  be  made  to  believe  that  matter  has 
no  existence,  he  says,  "  Doubtless  this  catastrophe  would, 
according  to  our  metaphysicians,  throw  a  wonderful  light 
on  all  the  parts  of  knowledge.  1  pretend  not  even  to  guess 
at  the  number,  extent  or  quality,  of  the  astonishing  disco- 
veries that  would  then  start  forth  into  view.  But  of  this  I 
am  certain,  that,  in  leas  than  a  month  after,  there  could  not, 
without  another  miracle,  be  one  human  creature  alive  on 
the  face  of  the  earth ."     P.  28 1 . 

Dr.  Reid  fairly  encounters  his  enemy,  vanquishes,  slavs 

^OL.   III.  G 
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and  buries  him,  all  in  their  proper  order  ;  but  Dr.  Beattie 
begins  at  once  with  the  last  act  of  burying,  without  trou- 
bling himself  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive,  thinking  the  act 
of  burying  will  suffice  for  all.  This  is  that  curious  and 
summary  process  which  Dr.  Oswald  is  taking,  to  rid  the 
world  of  all  dangerous  errors  in  religion.  Without  giving 
himself  the  unnecessary  trouble  to  argue  the  matter,  except 
for  his  own  amusement  and  that  of  his  readers,  he  only 
throws  himself  back  in  his  chair,  shuts  his  eyes,  sees  them 
to  be  absurd,  and  the  delusion  vanishes.  This  is  indeed 
fighting  with  the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  at  the  touch  of  which  all 
imposture  vanishes.  * 

I  shall  quote  one  passage  more  from  Dr.  Beattie  on  this 
subject,  in  which  he  expresses  the  nature  and  fulness  of  his 
persuasion  concerning  the  reality  of  the  material  world,  in  a 
manner  that  is  peculiarly  emphatical,  and,  therefore,  must 
be  very  satisfactory  to  men  of  taste^  who  can  feel  the  beauties 
of  fine  writing.  "  That  matter  has  a  real,  separate  and 
independent  existence,  is  believed,  not  because  it  can  be 
proved  by  argument,  but  because  the  constitution  of  our 
nature  is  such,  that  we  must  believe  it.  There  is  here  the 
same  ground  of  belief,  that  there  is  in  the  following  propo- 
sitions. I  exist ;  whatever  is,  is  ;  two  and  two  make  four. 
It  is  absurd,  nay  it  is  impossible  to  believe  the  contrary.** 
Accordingly,  he  says,  "  I  have  known  many  who  could 
not  answer  Berkeley's  arguments,  I  never  knew  one  who 
believed  his  doctrine."     P.  261. 

I  find,  however,  that  I  have  travelled  a  little  farther  than 
Dr.  Beattie,  for  I  have  met  with  a  very  ingenious  man  who 
maintained  Berkeley's  doctrine  with  great  seriousness,  and 
I  have  known  others  who  have  espoused  the  same  opinion. 
But  perhaps  Dr.  Beattie  may  have  the  indulgence  of  the 
Welch  jury  I  have  heard  of,  who  would  not  believe  a  man 
who  confessed  himself  to  be  guilty,  and  fairly  acquitted 
him. 

My  friend  and  I  used  to  debate  this  subject,  but  for  want 
of  being  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  Messrs.  Reid, 
Beattie  and  Oswald,  I  was  glad  to  plead  for  the  existence 
of  the  material  world  only  as  the  most  probable  hypothesis 

*  The  passage  in  Dr.  Oswald,  to  which  I  here  allude,  is  so  very  curious,  that 
I  think  my  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  it  quoted  in  a  note  on  this  part  of 
my  remarks  on  Dr.  Beattie,  though  he  will  find  it  quoted  again  in  its  proper  place. 
*•  A  real  believer  will  not  despise  the  well-meant  labours  of  those  who  have  ende.i- 
Toured  to  demonstrate  the  primary  truths  by  reducing  their  opposites  to  absurdity; 
but  knows,  that,  without  their  help,  he  can,  by  a  sinr/le  thought,  reduce  those 
chimexas  to  the  grossest  of  all  absurdities,  namely,  to  nonseuse."    P.  255.    (P.) 
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to  account  for  appearances,  and  never  thought  of  there  being 
the  same  kind  of  evidence  for  it,  as  of  two  and  two  being- 
equal  to  four.  Had  I  been  acquainted  with  these  new 
principles,  I  might  have  saved  myself  a  great  deal  of  trouble ; 
but  I  am  apprehensive  that  I  should  hardly  have  escaped  a 
great  deal  of  ridicule ;  and  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  ridi- 
cule has  been  deemed  the  test  of  truth,  as  well  as  this  new 
common  sense.*  I  think  with  equal  reason,  and  I  flatter 
myself  that  the  reign  of  this  new  usurper  will  not  be  much 
longer  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  to  whom  he  is  very 
nearly  related. 

In  this  some  may  think  that  1  only  mean  to  be  jocular,  but 
really  I  am  serious.  Why  was  ridicule  ever  thought  to  be 
the  test  of  truth,  but  because  the  things  at  which  we  can 
laugh  were  supposed  to  be  so  absurd,  that  their  falsehood 
was  self-evident  ;  so  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  examine 
any  farther  ?  We  were  supposed  to  feel  them  to  be  false  ; 
and  what  is  a  feeling  but  the  affection  of  a  sense  P  In 
reality,  therefore,  this  new  doctrine  of  common  sense  being 
the  standard  of  truth,  is  no  other  than  ridicule  being  the 
standard  of  truth.  The  words  are  different,  but  not  the 
things.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  so  acute  a  metaphysician  as 
Dr.  Keid,  so  fine  a  writer  as  Dr.  Beattie,  and,  to  adopt  Dr. 
Beattie's  compliment,  so  elegant  an  author  as  Dr.  Oswald, 
separately  employed  to  ascertain  the  precise  difference  be- 
tween these  two  schemes. 

In  my  opinion,  the  chief  difference,  besides  what  I  said 
above,  consists  in  this,  that  the  one  may  be  called  the  sense 
of  truth,  2in&  the  oi\\QV  the.  sense  of  falsehood.  There  is  also 
some  doubt  whether  Shaftesbury  was  really  in  earnest  in 
proposing  ridicule  as  the  test  of  truth.  Many  think  that  he 
never  could  be  so  absurd,  -j*  Whereas,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  this  triumvirate  of  authors  are  perfectly  serious. 
There  is,  however,  another  difference  that  will  strongly 
recommend  the  claims  of  common  sense  in  preference  to 
those  of  ridicule,  which  is,  that  this  was  advanced  in  support 
of  infidelity,  but  that  in  support  of  religion.  But  I  should 
think  that  the  greater  weight  we  have  to  support,  the 
stronger  buttresses  we  should  use. 

In  remarking  upon  Dr.  Reid,  I  pointed  out  the  inconclu- 

*  The  Second  Treatise  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Characteristics,  in  which  he  has 
been  supposed  to  maintain  that  opinion,  is  entitled  "Sensus  Communis,  an  Essay  on 
the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour." 

t  See  Treat,  ii,  Pt.  iv.  Dr.  Brown,  on  the  Characteristics,  Ess.  i.  and  Bulkeley's 
Vindication,  quoted  in  Biog.  Brit.  IV.  p.  275. 
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siveness  of  the  consequences  he  drew  from  Berkeley's  hypo- 
thesis. Dr.  Beattie  says  the  same  things  after  him,  but 
with  considerable  improvements  in  point  of  diction  and 
energy,  and  with  an  air  of  much  greater  seriousness  w^ith 
respect  to  religion,  which  appears  to  me  to  have  nothing  to 
do  in  the  business.  1  do  not  wonder,  however,  at  Dr. 
Beattie's  zeal  in  the  case,  when  he  imagined  that  so  much 
depended  upon  it,  any  more  than  1  do  at  Don  Quixote's 
heroic  enthusiasm,  when  he  mistook  inns  for  castles,  a  flock 
of  sheep  for  an  army,  and  a  barber's  bason  for  Mambrino's 
helmit. 

"  Sure,"  says  our  author,  "  the  laws  of  nature  are  not 
such  trifles  as  that  it  must  be  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
whether  we  act  or  think  agreeable  to  them  or  no."  P.  283. 
I  think  if  I  had  not  apprised  my  reader  of  it  beforehand,  he 
would  not  have  guessed  that,  in  this  solemn  sentence,  our 
author  had  nothing  in  view  but  this  same  innocent  theory 
of  Berkeley  ;  and  especially  if  he  had  not  seen,  in  the  pre- 
ceding quotation,  that  the  very  extermination  of  the  human 
species  is  the  consequence  of  this  same  scheme ;  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  as  complete  raving  as  any  thing  in  Don 
Quixote  himself. 

Our  author  farther  says,  "  Berkeley's  doctrine  is  sub- 
versive of  mail's  most  important  interests,  as  a  moral,  intel- 
ligent and  percipient  being.  I  doubt  not,"  says  he,  p.  289, 
*'  but  it  may  have  overcast  many  of  his  days  with  a  gloom, 
which  neither  the  approbation  of  his  conscience,  nor  the 
natural  serenity  of  his  temper,  could  entirely  dissipate." 
lb.  Now  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  I  myself 
might  have  adopted  this  opinion,  and  yet  have  been  very 
easy,  chearful,  virtuous,  religious  and  happy,  in  the  full 
expectation  of  a  restoration  to  a  future  life,  as  real  as  that 
which  I  enjoy  at  present,  and  in  circumstances  infinitely 
superior.  In  so  very  dift'erent  lights  do  we  sometimes  see 
the  same  thing,  though  we  are  all,  at  kast  we  all  think 
ourselves,  possessed  of  this  same  infallible  standard  of  truth, 
viz.  commofi  seni<e. 

SECTION  IV. 

Or.  Be AJTiE*s  Account  of  the  Sowce  of  moral  oblig a- 
T I  o  N ,  and  of  the  fundamental  Principles  of  Religion. 

Hitherto.  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  not  always 
been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  divert  myself  with  my 
author's  Quixotism.     For,  serious  as  he  himself  has  been,. 
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his  adventures  have  sometimes  appeared  laughable  enough 
to  mc.  But  1  must  now  begin  to  be  a  little  more  serious, 
because  I  apprehend  the  consequences  are  so.  For  our 
author,  after  having  made  his  common  sense  the  test  of  trut/i^ 
proceeds  to  make  it  the  standard  of  moral  obligation^  ex- 
pressly excluding  all  reasoning  upon  the  subject. 

"  lliey,"  says  Dr.  IJeattie,  meaning  mankind,  "  believe 
a  certain  mode  of  conduct  to  be  incumbent  upon  them  in 
certain  circumstances,  because  a  notion  of  duty  arises  in 
their  mind  when  tliey  contemplate  that  conduct  in  relation 
to  those  circumstances.  I  ought  to  be  grateful  for  a  favour 
received.  VVhy.^  Because  my  conscience  tells  me  so.  How 
do  you  know  that  you  ought  to  do  that  of  which  your  con- 
science enjoins  the  performance?  I  can  give  no  further 
reason  for  it,  but  I  /ec/ that  such  is  my  duty.  Here  the 
investigation  must  stop;  or  if  carried  a  little  forther,  it  must 
return  to  this  point.  1  know  that  1  ought  to  do  what  my 
conscience  enjoins,  because  God  is  the  author  of  my  con- 
stitution, and  I  obey  his  will  when  I  act  according  to  the 
principles  of  my  constitution.  Why  do  you  obey  the  will 
of  God  ?  Because  it  is  my  duty.  How  know  you  that  ? 
Because  my  conscience  tells  me  so,"  &c.     P.  74. 

In  any  other  case,  therefore,  if  a  man  feels  that  any  thing 
is  his  duty,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  with  respect  to 
himself,  if  he  thinks  he  feels  it,  he  has  no  occasion  to  trouble 
himself  with  examining  into  the  ground  of  that  feeling. 
He  must  follow  it  without  hesitation  or  reserve.  So  that 
even  the  poor  priest-ridden  mortal  above-mentioned  will  be 
justified,  if,  at  the  command  of  his  ghostly  superior,  he 
murders  his  heretical  neighbour ;  for  had  he  gone  the  round 
of  the  self-examination  described  by  Dr.  Beattie,  it  would 
have  been  like  travelling  round  the  world  for  nothing  but 
to  come  to  the  same  place  from  which  he  set  out,  viz.  so 
■my  conscience  dictates. 

Judging  in  the  first  and  last  instance  by  mere  feelings  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  injunctions  o\^ ^well-informed 
from  those  of  an  ill-informed  conscience.  Many,  1  doubt 
not,  have  felt  as  real  remorse  upon  the  omission  of  a  super- 
stitious ceremony,  and  have  been  as  unhappy  in  consequence 
of  it,  as  they  have  ever  been  for  the  neglect  of  the  most 
important  moral  duty.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
felt  as  real  satisfaction  after  confessing  to  a  priest,  and 
having  received  his  absolution,  as  others  have  felt  from  the 
consciousness  of  genuine  repentance,  or  of  a  well-spent  life. 
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Yea,  some,  I  am  persuaded,  have  felt  as  perfectly  easy  at  a 
Portuguese  act  of  faith,  as  if  they  had  been  glorifying  God 
in  any  other  manner. 

Not  content  with  this,  Dr.  Beattie  scruples  not  to  rest  all 
the  future  hopes  and  expectations  of  man,  as  derived  from 
religion,  on  the  foundation  of  this  same  principle  of  common 
sense.  "  Sceptics,"  says  Dr.  Beattie,  "  may  wrangle,  and 
mockers  may  blaspheme  ;  but  the  pious  man  knows,  by 
evidence  too  sublime  for  their  comprehension,  that  his 
affections  are  not  misplaced,  and  that  his  hopes  shall  not 
be  disappointed ;  by  evidence  which  to  every  sound  mind 
is  fully  satisfactory,  but  which  to  the  humble  and  tender- 
hearted is  altogether  overwhelming,  irresistible  and  divine." 

P.  113. 

With  whatever  feelings  Dr.  Beattie  might  compose  this 
paragraph,  it  strikes  me  as  containing  matter  that  is  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  and  alarming ;  setting  aside  all  reasoning 
about  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion,  and  making 
way  for  all  the  extravagancies  of  credulity,  enthusiasm  and 
mysticism. 

The  plenary  persuasion  that  our  religious  affections  are  not 
7nisplaced,  and  that  our  hopes  shall  7iot  be  disappointed, 
evidently  supposes  the  belief  of  the  being,  the  perfections, 
and  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  a  state  of  future  retribu- 
tion ;  and  what  ki?id  of  evidence  has  Dr.  Beattie  spoken  of 
as  overwhelming  and  irresistible,  but  this  of  common  sense  ; 
the  effects  of  which  he  always  describes  in  that  style,  and 
to  which  he  had  before  applied  those  very  epithets,  and 
others  of  a  similar  import  ?  And  yet  this  common  sense 
appears  to  me  and  to  others,  who  seem  to  be  in  our  sober 
senses,  to  be  very  insufficient  for  this  purpose  ;  though 
Dr.  Oswald  has  attempted  to  prove  at  large,  and  in  detail, 
all  the  particulars  which  Dr.  Beattie  only  asserts  in  gross. 
But  I  am  afraid  that,  after  all  his  pious  pains,  the  evidence 
will  be  found  to  be  what  Dr.  Beattie  here  says  of  it,  too 
sublime  for  our  comprehension. 

That  our  author  imagined  he  had  sufficiently  established 
some  very  important  religious  and  practical  principles,  is 
evident  from  what  he  says  in  the  conclusion  of  his  work, 
where  he  is  reciting  his  achievements  in  it.  "  That  the 
human  soul  is  a  real  and  permanent  substance,"  he  says, 
"  that  God  is  infinitely  wise  and  good,  that  virtue  and 
vice  are  essentially  different,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  1 
truth,    and  that  man,    in   many  cases,  is  capable   of  dis- 
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are  some  of  the  principles  which  this  book 
is  intended  to  vindicate  from  the  objections  of  scepticism." 
P.  491. 

Now  I  do  not  recollect,  after  reading  Dr.  Heattie's  book 
through  (with  how  much  attention  and  care  let  the  reader 
judge),  that  he  has  attempted  a  demonstration  of  the  human 
soul  being  a  rational  and  ])ermanent  substance,  of  the  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  that  virtue  and  vice  are 
essentially  different,  &c.  by  any  proper  medium  of  proof 
whatever;  but  only,  if  he  has  proved  them  at  all,  by  an 
appeal  to  this  principle  of  common  sense,  which  is  said  to 
assure  us,  without  reasonings  that  such  and  such  doctrines 
are  true. 

Also,  though  Dr.  Beattie  has  not  taken  the  same  large 
field  of  argument  that  Dr.  Oswald  has  done,  thinking  pro- 
bably that,  after  him,  it  was  unnecessary,  yet  he  quotes 
from  him  with  respect,  and  no  doubt  with  entire  approba- 
tion, (or  why  did  he  quote  him  at  all  ?)  a  passage  in  which 
he  not  only  asserts  the  propriety  of  defending  primary  truths 
on  the  sole  authority  of  common  sense,  but  vindicates  the 
doing  of  it  with  a  peculiar  emphasis^  and  without  much 
delicacy.  And  I  have  already  shewn  in  what  an  extensive 
sense  Dr.  Oswald  considers  the  primary  truths  of  religion, 
a  sense  with  which  Dr.  Beattie  could  not  be  unacquainted. 

Dr.  Beattie's  quotation,  in  vindication  of  his  vehemence 
of  expression  in  this  treatise,  is  as  follows.  "  There  is  no 
satisfying  the  demands  of  false  delicacy,"  (says  an  elegant  and 
pious  author,)  "  because  they  are  not  regulated  by  any  fixed 
standard.  But  a  man  of  candour  and  judgment  will  allow 
that  the  bashful  timidity,  practised  by  those  who  put  them- 
selves on  a  level  with  the  adversaries  of  religion,  would  ill 
become  one  who,  declining  all  disputes,  asserts  primary 
truths  on  the  authority  of  common  sense;  and  that  whoever 
pleads  the  cause  of  religion  in  this  way  has  a  right  to  assume 
a  firmer  tone,  and  to  pronounce  with  a  more  decisive  air, 
not  upon  the  strength  of  his  own  judgment,  but  on  the 
reverence  due  from  all  mankind  to  the  tribunal  to  which  he 
appeals.  Oswald's  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  Religioji,  p.  14.** 
P.  512.  These  gentlemen,  therefore,  having  discarded  all 
pretences  to  reasoning,  think  themselves  justified  in  dis- 
carding all  good  manners^  and  in  assuming  an  arrogance  and 
insolence  which  does  not  become  us  poor  reasoners,  A 
happy  privilege  truly  ! 

From  these  circumstances  it  appears  to  me  to  be  im- 
possible not  to  conclude,  that  Dr.  Beattie  approved,  in  the 
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main,  of  what  Dr.  Oswald  had  written.  Indeed,  writing 
upon  this  subject,  and  mentioning  him  at  all,  it  behoved 
him  to  have  guarded  his  readers  against  his  dangerous  ex- 
travagancies, if  he  had  not  gone  the  same  lengths  himself. 
His  candid  letter  to  me,  however,  which  the  reader  will 
find  at  the  end  of  this  book,  makes  me  conclude,  that  he 
does  not  now  approve  of  Dr.  Oswald's  writings  ;  and  I  hope 
that,  after  more  reflection,  he  will  acknowledge  that  he  has 
given  his  absurd  and  dangerous  principles  too  much  coun- 
tenance by  what  he  has  written  himself. 


SECTION    V. 

Dr.  Beattie's  View  of  the  Doclr'me  of  necessity. 

After  the  very  severe  and  injurious  treatment  that 
Bishop  Berkeley's  amusing  theory  has  met  with,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  doctrine  of  necessity^  which,  like  many 
other  very  good  things,  has  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into' 
the  hands  of  some  unbelievers,  should  escape  Dr.  Beattie's 
censure  ;  especially  as,  like  other  great  truths,  removed  from 
the  conception  of  the  vulgar,  (as  that  of  the  revolution  of 
the  earth  upon  its  axis,)  it  necessarily  stands  exposed  to 
some  plausible,  but  superficial,  objections.  "  There  is,  at  the 
bottom,  however, something  so  ingenuous  in  Dr.  Beattie,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  vehemence  of  his  assertions,  he  has  not 
been  able  to  conceal  evident  marks  of  the  impression  that  has 
been  made  upon  him  by  the  arguments  of  the  Necessarians. 
These,  I  doubt  not,  have  had  no  small  influence  in  deter- 
mining him  to  shut  his  eyes  so  obstinately,  to  disclaim  all 
argument  upon  the  subject,  and  to  take  refuge  in  his  most 
convenient  and  never-failing  principle  of  common  sense. 

Both  the  thorough  satisfaction  that  Dr.  Beattie  has  in  his 
own  principles,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  attained  and 
preserves  that  satisfaction,  notwithstanding  the  unanswerable 
arguments  (as  he  can  hardly  help  acknowledging)  of  the 
Necessarians,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  quotations, 
which  I  can  read  and  transcribe  without  feeling  myself  more 
offended  than  1  should  be  at  hearing  any  person  assert  his 
full  conviction  of  the  earth  standing  still;  being  fully  satisfied 
with  the  evidence  that  I  have  of  the  very  superficial  grounds 
on  which  his  opinion  has  been  formed. 

"  My  intention  is  to  treat  the  doctrine  of  necessity 
as  I  have  treated  that  of  non-existence  of  matter,  by  in- 
quiring whether  the  one  be  not,  as  well  as  the  other,  contrary 
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to  common  sense,  and  therefore  absurd."  P.  29j.  "  Both 
doctrines  are  repugnant  to  the  general  belief  of  mankind ; 
both,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  subtlest  sophistry, 
are  still  incredible;  both  are  so  contrary  to  nature,  and  to 
the  condition  of  human  beings,  that  they  cannot  be  carried 
into  practice,  and  so  contrary  to  true  philosophy,  that  they 
cannot  be  admitted  into  science,  without  bringing  scepticism 
along  with  them,  and  rendering  questionable  the  plainest 
principles  of  moral  truth,  and  the  very  distinction  between 
truth  and  falsehood.  In  a  word,  wc  have  proved  that 
common  sense,  as  it  teaches  us  to  believe,  and  be  assured  of 
the  existence  of  matter,  doth  also  teach  us  to  believe,  and 
be  assured,  that  man  is  a  free  agent."  P.  360.  "  My  liberty, 
in  these  instances,  I  cannot  prove  by  argument,  but  there  is 
not  a  truth  in  geometry  of  which  I  am  more  certain."  P.  ^95. 
Speaking  of  the  same  thing,  he  says,  "  Some  philosophers 
want  to  prove  what  I  know  by  instinct  to  be  unquestionably 
certain."  P.  311.  "  I  am  as  conscious  that  some  actions 
are  in  my  power,  and  that  others  are  not,  &c.  as  I  am  of  my 
own  existence."     P.  70. 

I  have  no  occasion  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this 
question  with  Dr.  Beattie.  Indeed,  I  am  precluded  from 
doing  it  ;  for  what  can  it  avail  to  argue  with  a  man  who 
declares  that  he  will  neither  argue  himself,  nor  hear  the 
arguments  of  others  upon  the  subject  ?  But  to  answer  this 
very  pertinacious  believer,  in  something  of  his  own  way, 
I  will  tell  him  that,  if  I  were  to  take  my  choice  of  any  meta- 
physical question,  to  defend  it  against  all  oppugners,  it  should 
be  this  very  absurd  and  obnoxious  doctrine  of  neceisiti/,  of 
the  falsehood  of  which  our  author  is  as  certain  as  he  is  of  his 
own  existence.  There  is  no  truth  of  which  I  have  less 
doubt,  and  of  the  grounds  of  which  1  am  more  fully  satisfied  ; 
and  1  am  likewise  fully  persuaded,  not  only  of  the  perfect 
innocence,  but  also  of  the  happy  moral  injinence  of  it.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  absurdity  more  glaring  to  my  understanding  than 
the  notion  oi  philosophical  lihcrly ;  and  (judging  as  Dr. 
Beattie  does  of  Berkeley's  Theory)  of  more  dang-erous  conse- 
quence. But  I  have  long  learned  to  entertain  no  great  dread 
of  opinions  theoretically  dangerous  ;  and  to  repeat  what  1  have 
said  upon  a  former  occasion,  "  notwitlistanding  some  sects 
do,  in  words,  subvert  the  foundations  of  all  virtue,  they 
have  always  some  salvo  whereby  they  preserve  a  regard  to 
it,  and  in  reality  enforce  it.  Such  a  foundation  has  the 
God  of  nature  laid  for  the  practice  of  virtue  in  our  hearts, 
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that  it  is  hardly  in  the  power  of  any  error  in  our  heads  to 
erase  it.    ^ 

What  could  lead  Dr.  Beattie  to  quote  Dr.  Hartley  upon 
the  subject  I  cannot  tell,  as  he  does  not  propose  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  of  the  question,  except  it  was  to  take  an 
opportunity  of  contradicting  him,  in  his  appeal  to  experience 
with  relation  to  it.  "  In  all  my  experience,"  says  he, 
"  I  have  never  been  conscious  of  any  such  necessity  as  the 
author  (Dr.  Hartley)  speaks  of."  P.  333.  But  so  very 
little  attention  did  Dr.  Beattie  give  to  any  thing  like 
reasoning  on  this  subject,  or  even  necessary  explanations  of 
it,  that  though  Dr.  Hartley,  in  the  very  passage  that  Dr. 
Beattie  quotes  from  him,  gives  a  very  accurate  state  of  the 
question,  defining  philosophical  liberty  to  be  a  power  of 
doing  different  things,  the  motives,  or  previous  circumstances, 
remaining  precisely  the  same,'\  all  that  our  author  says  upon 
the  subject  shews  that  the  liberty  which  he  contends  for  is 
the  power  of  doing  what  we  please,  or  icill,  which  Dr.  Hartley 
is  far  from  denying. 

It  makes  me  smile,  and  I  am  confident  it  must  make  others 
smile,  who  shall  read  both  these  writers,  to  find  Dr.  Beattie 
calling  Dr.  YidxtXey  a  fanciful  author. %  To  judge  by  the 
style  and  manner  of  the  two  writers,  I  think  any  indifferent 
person  would  see  that  serious  and  dispassionate  argument 
was  with  Dr.  Hartley,  and  fancy  and  imagination  wholly 
with  Dr.  Beattie. 

There  is  something  very  singular  in  the  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Beattie  treats  this  subject  of  necessity  ;  first  disclaiming 
all  reasoning  about  it,  then,  from  his  natural  ingenuousness, 
not  being  able  entirely  to  satisfy  himself  with  this  conduct, 
half  hinting  at  some  objections,  and  subjoining  some  half 
answers  to  them  ;  then  acknowledging  that  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  come  at  last  to  appear  unanswerable,  p.  362,  and 
so  reverting  to  his  common  sense  again,  just  as  he  did  in 
his  account  of  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  in  which 
he  both  began  and  ended  with  an  appeal  to  the  same  common 
sense. 

Among  other  things,  our  author  gently  touches  upon  the 
objection  to  the  contingency  of  human  actions  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  prescience.  In  answer  to  which,  or 
rather  in  descanting  upon   which,    (thinking  I  suppose,  to 

*  Discourse  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  third  edition,  p.  IO7.     (P.) 

t  See  Ohscnntiims  Pt.  I,   Condmion,  "On  the  Mechanism  of  the  Human  Mind." 

4  See  p.  10,  for  a  very  different,  opinion,  by  Dr.  Young.) 
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choose  the  less  of  two  evils,)  he  seems  to  make  no  great  dif- 
ficulty of  rejecting  that  most  essential  prerogative  of  the 
Divine  nature,  though  nothing  can  be  more  fully  ascertained 
by  independent  evidence  from  revelation,  rather  than  give 
up  his  darling  hypothesis  of  human  liberty;  satisfying  him- 
self with  observing,  that  "  it  implies  no  reflection  on  the 
Divine  power,  that  it  cannot  perform  impossibilities."  P. 
352.  In  the  very  same  manner  he  might  make  himself  per- 
fectly easy,  if  his  hypothesis  should  compel  him  to  deny 
any  other  of  the  attributes  of  God,  or  even  his  very  being, 
for  what  reflection  is  it  upon  any  person  that  things  im- 
possible cannot  be?  Thus  our  author,  in  the  blind  rage  of 
disputation,  hesitates  not  to  deprive  the  ever-blessed  God  of 
that  very  attribute  by  which,  in  the  books  of  Scripture,  he 
expressly  distinguishes  himself  from  all  false  gods,  and  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  essentially  necessary  to  the 
government  of  the  universe,  rather  than  relinquish  his  fond 
claim  to  the  fancied  privilege  of  self-determination ;  a  claim 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  just  as  absurd  as  that  of  self- 
existence^  and  which  could  not  possibly  do  him  any  good  if 
he  had  it.* 

Terrified,  however,  as  I  am  willing  to  suppose  (though  he 
•  does  not  express  any  such  thing,  as  he  seems  to  be  ready, 
upon  any  emergency,  with  all  the  sang-froid  in  the  world,  to 
strike  from  his  creed  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  prescience,) 
at  this  consequence  of  his  system,  he  thinks,  with  those 
who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  a  triniti/  of  persons  in  the  unity 
of  the  Divine  essence,  and  with  those  who  assert  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation^  to  shelter  himself  in  the  obscurity  of  his 
subject  ;  saying,  that  "  we  cannot  comprehend  the  manner 
in  which  the  Divine  Being  operates."  P.  353.  But  this 
refuge  is  equally  untenable  in  all  the  cases,  because  the 
things  themselves  are  in  their  own  nature  impossible,  and 
imply  a  contradiction.  I  might  just  as  well  say  that,  though 
to  us,  whose  understandings  are  so  limited,  two  and  two 
appear  to  make  no  more  than  /b^«•,•  yet  in  the  Divine  mind, 
the  comprehension  of  which  is  infinite,  into  which,  how- 

*  Mr.  Toplady,  a  Calviiiistic  Ncccssiirian,  rcfeniiit^  to  fliis  paragraph,  adds, 
"I  cannot  help  observing-,  what,  by  this  time,  ahnost  every  person  knows,  and 
every  impartial  judge  must  acknovvlcdi^c,  viz.  the  energy  and  siu-ress  witii  which 
Dr.  Priestley  has  battered  the  Free-will  Lanthoms,  (flic  liupihy,  the  Appeal  and  the 
Essai/,)  in  which  the  three  Northern  Lights  had  respectively  stuck  themselves  and 
hung  themselves  out  to  public  view.  It  lay,  peculiarly,  in  Dr.  Priestley's  de- 
partment, to  examine  the  Theory  of  those  new  lights  and  colours.  And  he  has 
done  it  to  purpose."  The  Hchcme  of  Christian  and  Philosophical  Necessitif  asserted 
1775,  p.  52. 
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ever,  we  cannot  look,  and  concerning  which  it  is  impossible, 
and  even  dangerous  to  form   conjectures,  they  may  make 
Jive. 

Were  I  possessed  of  Dr.  Beattie's  talent  of  declamation, 
and  had  as  little  scruple  to  make  use  of  it,  what  might  I  not 
say  of  the  absurdity  of  this  way  of  talking,  and  of  the  horri- 
ble immoral  consequences  of  denying  the  fore-knowledge  of 
God  ?  1  should  soon  make  our  author  and  all  his  adherents 
as  black  as  atheists.  The  very  admission  of  so  untractable 
a  principle  as  contingcnci/  into  the  universe  would  be  no 
better  than  admitting  the  jNIanichean  doctrine  of  an  inde- 
pendent evil  principle;  nay  it  would  be  really  of  worse  con- 
sequence, for  the  one  might  be  controulled,  but  the  other 
could  not.  But  1  thank  God  my  principles  are  more 
generous,  and  I  am  as  far  from  ascribing  to  Dr.  Beattie  all  the 
real  consequences  of  his  doctrine,  (which,  if  he  could  see 
with  my  eyes,  I  believe  he  would  reprobate  as  heartily  as 
I  do  myself.)  as  I  am  from  admitting  his  injurious  impu- 
tations with  respect  to  mine. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Beattie,  confiding  in  the  solidity  of 
his  own  judgment,  strengthened  by  the  sanction  of  a  great 
majorih/  of  mankind^  is  pleased  to  call  Dr.  Hartley  a  fan- 
ciful author,  he  does  vouchsafe,  at  the  same  time,  to  call 
him  an  ingenious  and  icorthy  one.  which,  considering  the 
horrid  consequences  he  deduces  from  his  principles,  must 
argue  a  great  deal  of  candour.  But,  indeed,  I  think  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  any  person  to  read  his  Observations  on 
Man,  and  not  lay  down  the  book  with  the  fullest  conviction 
both  of  the  amazing  comprehensiveness  and  strength  of  his 
mind,  (to  which  the  trifling  epithet  of  ingenious  is  very 
inadequate,)  and  of  the  piety,  benevolence,  and  rectitude  of 
his  heart.  All  who  were  acquainted  with  him*  join  their 
testimonv  to  this  internal  evidence  from  his  writin2:s. 

AVithout,  however,  attempting  to  account  for  this,  or  any 
facts  of  the  same  kind,  our  author  takes  it  for  granted,  p.  473, 
3.51,  that  the  doctrine  of  necessity  is  inconsistent  with  the 
first  principles  of  natural  religion.  After  enumerating  a 
number  of  absurd  and  atheistical  tenets,  he  sums  up   the 

whole  with  saying, "  and  now  the  liberty  of  the  human 

will  is  questioned  and  debated.  What  could  we  expect  but 
that  it  should  share  the  same  fate?"  P.  317-  "  To  believe," 
says   he,    "  that   the  dictates  of  conscience  are  false,   un- 

•  Bishops  Law,  Butler  and  Warburton,  and  Dr.  Jortin  "  were  his  intimate  friends." 
Dr.  Priestley  "  commenced  a  correspondence"  with  him  "a short  time  before  his 
de.ith,"  in  1757.    See  Hartley's  Life,  prefixed  to  his  Observations,  pp.  v.  and  x. 
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reasonable,  or  insignificant,  is  one  certain  effect  of  my 
becoming  a  fatalist,  or  even  sceptical  with  regard  to  moral 
liberty/'  P.  355.  If  1  could  think  that  this  would  be  the 
consequence,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  hear  of  Dr.  Beattie's 
changing  his  sentiments  on  this  subject ;  but  we  know  very 
little  of  our  own  hearts,  and  what  we  should  think,  feel,  or 
do,  in  very  new  situations.  For  my  own  part,  I  doubt  not 
but  that  this  very  change  of  opinion,  which  he  dreads  so 
much,  (if  it  be  not  too  late  for  him  to  bear  the  shock  that  so 
total  a  revolution  in  his  system  of  thinking  would  occasion,) 
would  bear  a  very  favourable  aspect  on  his  virtue,  and  even 
make  him  a  better  man  than  he  is  at  present ;  though,  by  all 
accounts,  he  is  a  very  good  one. 

As  to  the  hackneyed  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
from  its  being  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  virtue  and  vice, 
as  implying  praise  and  blame,  it  may  be  fully  retorted  upon 
its  opponents.  For  as  to  their  boasted  self-determining  power 
(were  the  thing  possible  in  itself,  and  did  not  imply  an 
absurdity,)  by  which  they  pretend  to  have  a  power  of  acting 
independently  of  every  thing  that  comes  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  motive,  I  scruple  not  to  say,  that  it  is  as  foreign  to 
every  idea  of  virtue  or  vice,  praise  or  blame,  as  the  grossest 
kind  of  mechanism,  that  the  most  blundering  writer  in 
defence  of  liberty  ever  ascribed  to  the  advocates  for  moral 
necessity. 

It  is  true  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  doctrine  of  necessity 
would  oblige  a  man  to  depart  from  the  common  language  in 
speaking  of  human  actions  ;  but  this  makes  no  change  with 
respect  to  his  conduct.  The  very  same  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sun  standing  still.  Philosophers 
use  the  language  of  the  vulgar  with  respect  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  even  think  with  them  too,  except  in  their  closets, 
and  when  they  are  explicitly  attending  to  it.  Copernicus 
and  Newton  themselves,  I  will  venture  to  say,  not  only 
talked  of  the  sun  rising  and  setting,  but,  in  their  ordinary 
conceptions,  had  the  very  same  ideas  that  a  common  farmer 
annexes  to  those  words.  So  also  it  is  impossible  that,  with 
respect  to  common  life,  a  Necessarian  should  have  any  other 
ideas  to  the  words  praise  and  blame,  (which  however  are 
equally  foreign  to  both  the  schemes  of  liberty  and  neces- 
sity, philosophically  and  strictly  considered,)  than  other 
people  have,  and  he  will  be  influenced  as  much  by  them. 
And  as  to  the  different  views  that  he  will  be  able  to  take  of 
these  things  in  contemplation,  they  appear  to  me  only  to 
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remove  virtue  from  one  foundation  to  place  it  upon  another, 
much  broader  and  firmer.  Our  conduct  depends  not  upon 
what  we  think  our  constitution  to  be,  but  upon  what  it 
realJy  is.  But  upon  this  subject  I  refer  to  Dr.  Hartley,  both 
for  argument  and  example. 

Upon  this,  as  upon  a  former  occasion,  I  cannot  help  ob- 
serving what  different  company  I  and  Dr.  Beattie  have  kept. 
"  I  have  found,"  says  he,  p.  344,  "  all  the  impartial,  the 
most  sagacious,  and  worthy  part  of  mankind,  enemies  to 
fatality  in  their  hearts."  On  the  contrary,  a  considerable 
majority  of  my  acquaintance,  men  of  whose  understandings 
and  hearts  not  myself  only,  but  all  who  know  them,  have 
the  highest  opinion,  have  been,  and  are  confirmed  Neces- 
sarians. 

For  my  own  part,  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  follow  Dr. 
Beattie^s  example,  in  appealing  to  my  own  experience, 
I  would  tell  him,  that  I  embraced  the  doctrine  of  necessity 
from  the  time  that  I  first  studied  the  subject  ;*  I  have  been 
a  firm  believer  of  it  ever  since,  without  having  ever  enter- 
tained the  least  suspicion  of  there  being  any  fallacy  belonging 
to  it ;  I  meditate  frequently  upon  it,  and  yet  every  consider- 
ation of  it,  and  every  view  of  things  suggested  by  it,  appears 
to  me  to  give  an  elevation  to  the  sentiments,  the  most  ex- 
alted conceptions  of  the  great  Author  of  nature,  and  of  the 
excellence  and  perfection  of  his  works  and  designs,  the 
greatest  purity  and  fervour  to  our  virtue,  the  most  unbounded 
benevolence  to  our  fellow-creatures,  the  most  ardent  zeal 
to  serve  them,  and  the  most  unreserved  and  joyful  con- 
fidence in  Divine  Providence,  with  respect  to  all  things  past, 
present,  and  to  come. 

In  short,  I  have  no  conception  that  the  man  whose  mind 
is  capable  of  entertaining,  and  duly  contemplating  what  is 
called  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  its  genuine  conse- 
quences, as  unfolded  by  Dr.  Hartley,  can  be  a  bad  man  ; 
nay  that  he  can  be  other  than  an  extraordinary  good  one. 
I  am  confident  that  I  shall  improve  myself  continually  by 
frequent  and  steady  views  of  this  subject,  and  such  as  are 
connected  with  it,  and  by  being  actuated  by  them  more  than 
I  have  been.  It  is  true  that  I  had  the  unspeakable  happiness 
of  a  very  strict  and  religious  education  ;  but  notwithstanding 

•  More  than  twenty  years  before,  having  "  first  learned  the  doctrine  from  Collins's 
Philosophical  Inquiry,  concerning  Human  Liberty,"  which  he  afterwards  published. 
He  was  confirmed  in  the  opinion  by  Hartley's  Observations,  while  at  the  Academy. 
See  the  Author's  own  Memoirs. 
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this,  had  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  in  reality,  any  immoral 
tendency,  I  am  positive  it  would  have  done  me  an  irre- 
parable injury  at  the  time  that  I  adopted  it. 

Let  Dr.  Beattie  reflect  upon  these  things  with  the  can- 
dour that  I  am  willing  to  think  is  natural  to  him,  and 
1  doubt  not  he  will  feel  himself  disposed  to  unsay  some 
of  the  harsh  things  that  have  dropped  from  him  on  this 
subject. 

That  my  reader  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  contrast  in  a 
higher  degree,  I  shall  subjoin  to  this  section  a  few  extracts 
from  Mr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  which  he  expresses  his 
opinion  of  the  unfavourable  tendency  of  the  doctrine  of 
philosophical  liberty,  which  he  calls  the  Arminian  doc- 
trine, with  respect  to  virtue  and  religion,  &c.  in  his 
Treatise  oJi  Free  Will;*  which  I  had  not  read  till 
after  the  whole  of  this  book,  and  even  the  preface,  ex- 
cept the  paragraph  relating  to  it,  was  transcribed  for  the 
press. 

"  Arminian  principles  and  notions,  when  fairly  examined, 
and  pursued  in  their  demonstrable  consequences,  do  evi- 
dently shut  all  virtue  out  of  the  world,  and  make  it  impos- 
sible that  there  should  ever  be  any  such  thing,  in  any  case, 
or  that  any  such  thing  should  ever  be  conceived  of.  For  by 
these  principles  the  very  notion  of  virtue  or  vice  implies 
absurdity  and  contradiction."  P.  267. 

"  A  moral  necessity  of  men*s  actions  is  not  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  any  liberty  that  any  creature  has,  or  can  have, 
as  a  free,  accountable,  moral  agent,  and  subject  of  moral 
government. — This  moral  necessity  is  so  far  from  being  in- 
consistent with  praise  and  blame,  and  the  benefit  and  use  of 
men's  own  care  and  labour,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  implies 
the  very  ground  and  reason  why  men's  actions  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  them  as  their  own,  in  that  manner  as  to  infer 
desert,  praise  and  blame,  approbation  and  remorse  of  con- 
science, reward  and  punishment ;  and — it  establishes  the 
moral  system  of  the  universe,  and  God's  moral  government, 
in  every  respect,  with  the  proper  use  of  motives,  exhor- 
tations, commands,  counsels,  promises  and  threatenings,  and 
the  use  and  benefit  of  endeavours,  care  and  industry;  and — 
therefore  there  is  no  need  that  the  strict  philosophic  truth 
should  be  at  all  concealed  from  men. — So  far  from  this, — 
the  truth  in  this  matter  is  of  vast  importance,  and  extremely 

*  See  an  account  of  this  work  and  the  author. 
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needful  to  be  known,  and — the  more  constantly  it  is  in  view 
the  better."*     Appendix,  p.  16. 

"  The  moral  necessity  of  men's  actions — is  requisite  to 
the  being  of  virtue  and  vice,  or  any  thing  praise-worthy  or 
culpable  ;"  and  "  the  liberty  of  indifference,  and  contin- 
gence,  which  is  advanced  in  opposition  to  that  necessity,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  being  of  these."  P.  7.  "  If  we  pur- 
sue these  principles,  we  shall  find  that  virtue  and  vice  are 
wholly  excluded  out  of  the  world,  and  that  there  never  was, 
or  ever  can  be,  anj^  such  thing  as  one  or  the  other  either  in 
God,  angels  or  men."  P.  2c5S. 

"  The  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  supposes  a  necessary 
connexion  of  all  events,  on  some  antecedent  ground  and 
reason  of  their  existence,  is  the  only  medium  we  have  to 
prove  the  being  of  God.  And  the  contrary  doctrine  of  con- 
tingence, — which  certainly  implies,  or  infers,  that  events 
may  come  into  existence,  or  begin  to  be,  without  depen- 
dence on  any  thing  foregoing,  as  their  cause,  ground  or 
reason,  takes  away  all  proof  of  the  being  of  God."  P.  386. 

"  It  is  so  far  from  being  true  that  our  minds  are  naturally 
possessed  with  a  notion  of  such  liberty  as  this,  so  strongly 
that  it  is  impossible  to  root  it  out,  that,  indeed,  men  have 
no  such  notion  of  liberty  at  all,  and — it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible, by  any  means  whatsoever,  to  implant  or  introduce 
such  a  notion  into  the  mind. — The  greatest  and  most 
learned  advocates  themselves  for  liberty  of  indifference  and 
self-determination  have  no  such  notion  ;  and — indeed  they 
mean  something  wholly  inconsistent  with,  and  directly  sub- 
versive of,  what  they  strenuously  affirm,  and  earnestly  con- 
tend for."    Appendix,  p.  1.5. 

"  All  the  Arminians  on  earth  might  be  challenged,  with- 
out arrogance,  to  make  these  principles  of  theirs — con- 
sistent w  ith  common  sense,  yea  and  perhaps  to  produce  any 
doctrine  ever  embraced  by  the  blindest  bigot  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  or  the  most  ignorant  Mussulman,  or  extravagant 
enthusiast,  that  might  be  reduced  to  more  and  more  de- 
monstrable inconsistencies  and  repugnancies  to  common 
sense,  and  to  themselves  ;  though  their  inconsistencies, 
indeed,  may  not  lie  so  deep,  or  be  so  artfully  vailed  by  a 
deceitful  ambiguity  of  Avords,  and  an  indeterminate  signi- 
fication of  phrases."  P.  411. 

*  "  Remarks  on  the  Essai/s  on  the  Pnnciples  of  Morality  and  Natural  Relifiion,  in 
a  Letter  to  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  1757.  These  Essays  were  writ- 
ten by  Lord  Kames,  and  published  in  1751.  See  his  Life  by  Tytler',  Ed.  2.  1814, 
L  p.  182. 
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How  very  different  is  the  common  sense  of  Mr.  Edwards 
from  the  common  sense  of  Dr.  Beattie  i  How  uniform  and 
infaUible  is  this  guide  to  truth  ! 

SECTION    VI. 
The  Conclusion. 

When  I  consider  the  many  seemingly  plain  and  unequi- 
vocal marks  of  a  good  intention,  and  good  disposition  in  Dr. 
Beattie,  1  am  puzzled  to  account  for  his  gross  and  injurious 
misrepresentations  of  the  sentiments  of  his  adversaries,  and 
at  the  violence  with  which  he  is  actuated,  bordering  some- 
times upon  a  spirit  of  persecution. 

"  The  vulgar,"  he  says,  "  when  they  are  puzzled  with 
argument,  have  recourse  to  their  common  sense,  and  ac- 
quiesce in  it  so  steadily,  as  often  to  render  all  the  arts  of  the 
logician  ineffectual ;  I  am  confuted^  but  not  convinced^  is  an 
apology  sometimes  offered  when  one  has  nothing  to  oppose 
to  the  arguments  of  the  antagonist,  but  the  original  undis- 
guised feelings  of  his  own  mind.  This  apology  is,  indeed, 
very  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  philosophic  pride, 
which,  taking  for  granted  that  nothing  exceeds  the  limits  of 
human  capacity,  professes  to  confute  whatever  it  cannot 
believe,  and,  which  is  still  more  difficult,  to  believe  what- 
ever it  cannot  confute ;  but  this  apology  may  be  perfectly 
consistent  with  sincerity  and  candour,  and  with  that  prin- 
ciple, of  which  Pope  says,  that,  though  no  science,  it  is  fairly 
worth  the  seven.''   P.  49. 

Now  what  is  this  but  insinuating,  nay  it  is  something 
more  than  insinuating,  that  all  those  who  do  not  admit  this 
new  doctrine  oi  the  infallibiliti/  of  common  setise,  are  possessed 
of  so  much  philosophic  pride,  that  they  take  it  for  granted 
that  nothing  can  exceed  the  limits  of  their  capacity ;  that 
we  profess  to  confute  whatever  we  cannot  believe,  and  to 
believe  whatever  we  cannot  confute  !  But  whatever  effect 
this  representation  may  have  upon  those  who,  knowing  but 
little  of  men  and  books,  are  disposed  to  take  for  granted 
whatever  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Beattie  will  venture  to  assert 
so  roundly,  it  is  a  mere  chimera  of  his  own  brain  :  and  this 
mode  of  writing  is  a  most  unjustifiable  method  of  drawing 
an  odium  upon  his  opponents,  who,  perhaps,  have  no  more 
philosophic  pride  than  himself.  If  arrogance  and  insolence 
be  an  indication  of  pride.  Dr.  Beattie  has  certainly  no 
small  share  of  it,  though  it  may  hitherto  have  escaped  his 
own  search. 

VOL.   Ill  H 
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His  tacking  the  doctrine  of  necessity  to  the  end  of  a  list 
of  peculiarly  obnoxious  and  atheistical  tenets,  as  if  it  was 
the  natural  and  necessary  completion  of  the  whole  scheme, 
in  the  preceding  quotation,  is  another  instance  of  his  un- 
fairness, that  looks  very  like  artifice;  and  which  I  think 
exceedingly  unjustifiable.  A  little  oiirony  and  satire^  and 
something  approaching  to  asperity,  nf^^y*  perhaps,  be  in- 
dulged, as  in  a  manner  necessary  to  enliven  controversial 
writing  ;  at  least  it  may  be  apologized  for,  as  almost  una- 
voidably suggested  by  the  heat  of  debate  ;  but  the  passages 
I  have  quoted  above  have  a  very  different  and  a  more 
malignant  aspect. 

Dr.  Beattie's  vehemence,  and  his  antipathy  to  those  who 
differ  from  him,  though  he  is  quite  a  volunteer  in  the  contro- 
versy, and  cannot  plead  that  he  was  heated  by  any  personal 
opposition,  approaches  too  near  to  the  spirit  of  persecution. 
At  least  1  do  not  see  how  else  to  interpret  the  following 
passage,  and  I  earnestly  wish  that  the  ingenuous  author 
would  do  it  himself,  and  help  us,  if  it  be  possible,  to  inter- 
pret it  without  having  recourse  to  so  unfavourable  a  com- 
ment. "  Had  I  done  but  half  as  much  as  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
in  labouring  to  subvert  principles  which  ought  ever  to  be 
held  sacred,  I  know  not  whether  the  friends  of  truth  would 
have  granted  me  any  indulgence,  I  am  sure  they  ought  not. 
Let  me  be  treated  with  the  lenity  due  to  a  good  citizen  no 
longer  than  I  act  as  becomes  one.**  P.  20. 

Certainly  the  obvious  construction  of  this  passage  is,  that 
Mr.  Hume  ought  not  to  be  treated  with  the  indulgence  and 
lenity  due  to  a  good  citizen,  but  ought  to  be  punished  as  a 
bad  one.*  And  what  is  this  but  what  a  Bonner  or  a  Gardi- 
ner might  have  put  into  the  preamble  of  an  order  for  his 
execution  ?  Judging,  as  Dr.  Beattie  does,  by  his  own  ideas 
of  the  tendency  of  principles,  expressed  in  this  book,  he 
will,  I  doubt  not,  think  several  of  my  writings,  if  they  have 
happened  to  fall  in  his  way,  and  especially  these  remarks 
on  his  treatise  (in  which  I  own  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay 
the  axe  to  the  very  root  of  his  fundamental  principles  of 
virtue,  religion  and  truth)  to  be  equally  dangerous,  provided 
he  should  think  them  in  equal  danger  of  spreading ;  and,  if 

*  Dr.  Beattie,  as  a  member  of  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  professed  to 
believe  that  "  the  civil  magistrate"  ought  "  to  take  order  that — the  truth  of  God  be 
kept  pure  and  entire,  that  all  blasphemies  and  heresies  be  suppressed."  Also  to 
regard  as  a  sin  the  "  tolerating  a  false  religion."  See  "  The  Confession  of  Faith,  &c. 
of  public'Authority  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  with  Acts  of  Assembly  and  Parlia- 
ment approbative  of  the  same."    Glasgoxo,  1753,  pp.  128  and  242. 
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he  be  consistent  with  himself,  and  think  me  worthy  of  his 
notice,  I  shall  expect,  after  a  summary  process  before  the 
tribunal  of  his  common  sense,  to  be  consigned  to  the  dis- 
posal of  his  frietids  of  truths  who  may  not  be  equally  the 
friends  and  lovers  ofmerci/.  But,  thanks  to  a  good  super- 
intending Providence,  which  influences  the  hearts,  and 
directs  the  afiairs  of  men,  our  governors  either  do  not  en- 
tertain the  sentiments,  or  are  not  inspired  with  the  zeal  of 
our  author. 

Dr.  Beattie  and  I  must  certainly  think  and  feel  very 
differently  with  respect  to  many  things.  His  dread  of  infi- 
del writings,  and  his  apprehension  of  the  mischief  they  may 
do,  far  exceeds  mine.  *'  The  writings  of  Mr.  Hume,"  he 
says,  "  notwithstanding  their  obscurity,  have  done  mischief 
enough  to  make  every  sober-minded  person  earnestly  wish 
that  they  had  never  existed."  P.  472. 

Now  1,  for  my  part,  am  truly  pleased  with  such  publi- 
cations as  those  of  Mr.  Hume,  and  I  do  not  think  it  requires 
any  great  sagacity,  or  strength  of  mind,  to  see  that  such 
writings  must  be  of  great  service  to  religion,  natural  and 
revealed.  They  have  actually  occasioned  the  subject  to  be 
more  thoroughly  canvassed,  and  consequently  to  be  better 
understood  than  ever  it  was  before ;  and  thus  vice  cotis 
funguntur. 

In  what  a  wretched  state  would  Christianity  have  uni- 
versally been  at  present,  loaded  with  such  absurdities  and 
impieties  as  all  the  establishments  of  it  contain,  (that  of 
Scotland  by  no  means  excepted,*)  if  it  had  not  been  for  such 
a  scrutiny  into  it  as  the  writings  of  unbelievers  have  pro- 
moted, and  indeed  have  made  absolutely  necessary  ! 

Infidelity  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  natural  and 
necessary  produce  of  corrupted  Christianity;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  this  evil  will  find  its  own  remedy,  by  purging 
our  religion  of  all  the  absurdities  it  contains,  and  thereby 
enabling  it  to  triumph  over  all  opposition.  Things  are  now 
in  such  a  train  that  infidelity  will  have  every  day  less  and 
less  to  carp  at  in  Christianity,  till  at  length  its  excellence 
and  divine  authority  will  be  universally  acknowledged. 

*  *•  The  Confession  of  Faith,  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechism,  National  Covenant, 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  Directory,"  &c.  established  by  the  Long  Parliament 
in  1647,  on  the  recommendation  of  The  Assembly  of  Divines,  these  continue  to  form 
the  only  true  religion,  as  established  in  North  Britain.  See  "  The  Confession,"  &c 
Mr.  Toplady,  in  the  work  quoted  p.  91,  diverts  himself  with  the  '*  simplicitif  and 
godly  sincerity  which  seem  to  have  actuated  Dr.  Reid,  Dr.  Oswald  and  Dr.  Beattie, 
when  they  subiscribed  the  Confession  and  Catechism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly." 
Scheme,  p.  163. 
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ON 

DR.  OSWALD'S  APPEAL  TO  COMMON  SENSE 

IN 

BEHALF  OF  RELIGION. 


THE 

INTRODUCTION. 


The  controversy  in  which  I  am  now  engaged  may  perhaps 
illustrate  the  propriety  of  the  old  Latin  proverb  Principiis 
obsta.  Dr.  Reid's  new  principle  of  Common  Sense,  or,  to 
give  it  a  name  less  ambiguous,  and  more  appropriated  to  its 
office,  his  Sense  of  Truths  notwithstanding  the  prodigious 
assurance  with  which  it  was  ushered  into  the  world,  and 
notwithstanding  the  manifest  inconsistency  there  is  between 
it  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  Mr.  Locke,  concerning 
the  human  mind,  was  suffered  to  pass  without  any  parti- 
cular notice.  I  suppose  because  no  particular  use  was  made 
of  it.  It  was  considered  as  nothing  more  than  a  new- 
fashioned  theory  of  the  human  mind,  eagerly  adopted  and 
cried  up  by  some,  who,  in  my  opinion  were  very  superficial 
judges  of  such  things;  while  those  who  thought  with  me, 
that  the  whole  system  was  ill  founded,  did  not,  I  suppose, 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  make  any  opposition  to  it ; 
concluding  that  in  due  time  the  futility  of  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  seen  through,  when  it  would  fall  into  oblivion  of 
Itself. 

Presently,  however,  we  fmd  two  writers,  men  of  some 
note,  Dr.  Beattie  and  Dr.  Oswald,  seeing  that  this  new 
<3octrine  of  a  sense  of  truth  was  received  without  any  oppo- 
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sition,  beginning  to  avail  themselves  of  it  for  the  defence  of 
religion,  and  of  some  peculiar  tenets  of  their  own,  in  the 
regular  proof  of  which  they  had  been  embarrassed.  Dr. 
Beattie,  indeed,  with  some  degree  of  moderation  and  timi- 
dity, and  not  much  in  the  detail  of  things  ;  but  Dr.  Oswald 
with  great  particularity,  and  with  as  much  bigotry  and 
violence,  as  if  his  principles  had  been  the  established  faith 
of  all  mankind  in  all  ages,  and  not,  as  in  truth  they  are,  a 
thing  of  yesterday. 

Finding  this  new  power  of  the  human  mind  to  be  de- 
cisive and  irresistible  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  requiring 
no  aid  from  reason,  he  immediately  sets  about  enlarging  its 
province,  (as  the  English  government  have  lately  done  that 
of  Quebec,)  throwing  into  it,  without  any  regard  to  reason 
or  conscience,  every  thing  that  he  thought  of  value,  and 
which  he  had  found  any  difficulty  in  defending  upon  other 
principles. 

By  this  means  he  has  eased  himself  at  once  of  the  defence 
of  all  the  first  principles,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  primaru 
truths  of  religion ;  such  as  the  being,  the  unity,  the  moral 
perfections  and  providence  of  God,  and  a  future  state ; 
of  the  evidences  also  of  Christianity,  and  even  many  of  his 
favourite  and  least  defensible  doctrines  in  the  Christian 
system.  And,  moreover,  on  this  new  ground,  as  from  a 
sanctuary,  he  pours  the  grossest  abuse  both  upon  all  un- 
believers, and  those  who  have  opposed  them  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  reason  only  ;  treating  them  alike  as  fools  or  mad- 
men. Dr.  Oswald's  treatise,  however,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Beattie's,  has  many  admirers,  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Tweed. 

Finding  things  in  this  situation,  T  own  I  was  willing  to 
interpose  my  feeble  endeavours  to  put  a  stop  to  this  sudden 
torrent  of  nonsense  and  abuse  that  is  pouring  down  upon  us 
from  the  North,  though  at  the  evident  risk  of  my  character^ 
as  Dr.  Oswald,  Vol.  II.  p.  328,  will  tell  me ;  and  laying  my 
account  with  meeting  all  that  magisterial  insolence,  which 
he,  and  indeed  the  whole  triumvirate,  have  boldly  assumed 
with  respect  to  others. 

But  if  this  task  should  not  be  undertaken  by  some  person, 
I  am  afraid  we  shall  find  these  new  principles  extending 
their  authority  farther  than  the  precincts  of  metaphysics, 
morals,  religion,  Christianity  and  Protestantism,  to  which 
they  have  been  hitherto  confined.  Papists  may  begin  to 
avail  themselves  of  them  for  the  support  of  all  those  doc- 
trines and  maxims  for  which  the  powers  of  reason  had  proved 
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insufficient ;  and  politicians  also,  possessing  themselves  of 
this  advantage,  may  venture  once  more  to  thunder  out  upon 
us  their  exploded  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance.  For  having  now  nothing  to  fear  from  the  powers 
of  reason,  and  being  encouraged  by  the  example  of  grave 
divines  and  metaphysicians,  they  may  venture  to  assert 
their  favourite  maxims  with  the  greatest  confidence ;  appeal- 
ing at  once  to  this  ultimate  tribunal  of  common  sense,  and 
giving  out  their  own  mandates  as  the  decisions  of  this  new 
tribunal.  For  every  man  will  think  himself  authorized  to 
assume  the  office  of  interpreting  its  decrees,  as  this  new 
power  holds  a  separate  office  in  every  man*s  own  breast. 
Indeed  our  author  has  left  the  politician  but  little  to  do 
with  respect  to  this  doctrine,  having  ranked  obedience  to  the 
magistrate  among  the  primary  truths  of  nature,  p.  247- 

Considering  the  very  late  origin  of  this  new  empire  of 
common  sense,  its  conquests,  it  must  be  confessed,  have 
been  pretty  rapid ;  and  as  it  has  subdued  all  the  regions  of 
metaphysics,  morals  and  theology  in  the  space  of  ten  years, 
it  may  be  computed  that,  with  this  addition  of  strength,  it 
may,  in  ten  years  more,  complete  the  reduction  of  all  the 
seven  sciences ;  when  the  whole  business  of  thinking  will 
be  in  a  manner  over,  and  we  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  see  and  believe. 

Now,  being  no  friend  to  implicit  faith,  because,  perhaps, 
it  has  been  no  friend  to  me,  I  am  willing  to  oppose  the  far- 
ther encroachments  of  this  bold  invader,  before  it  be  quite 
too  late.  And  having  already  made  two  campaigns  in  this 
just  cause,  as  it  appears  to  me,  I  am  now  preparing  for  a 
third,  which  I  foresee  will  be  more  difficult  and  hazardous 
than  both  the  former.  Nevertheless,  I  will  not  despair; 
since,  if  I  fail,  I  shall,  at  least,  be  entitled  to  the  epitaph 
of  Phaeton,  Magnis  tamen  excidit  ausis. 

But,  dropping  this  figure,  I  really  am  much  more  at  a 
loss  how  to  answer  Dr.  Oswald,  than  either  Dr.  Reid  or 
Dr.  Beattie,  on  account  of  the  great  incoherence  of  his 
work,  and  his  remarkably  loose  and  declamatory  way  of 
writing  ;  on  which  account  his  argument  is  so  involved,  that 
there  is  hardly  any  such  thing  as  coming  at  it ;  so  that, 
though  I  have  often  said,  that  if  1  have  any  talent,  it  is  a 
facility  in  arrangement,  I  own  that,  for  once,  I  have  been 
exceedingly  puzzled,  and  do  not  clearly  see  my  way.  I 
shall  proceed,  however,  in  the  best  manner  that  I  can ; 
giving,  in  the  first  place,  the  history  of  this  new  science,  as 
deduced  by  our  author;   then   explaining  the  nature  and 
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extent  of  it ;  after  which  I  shall  shew  more  particularly  the 
relation  it  bears  to  reasoning,  and  point  out  some  particular 
applications  that  our  author  has  made  of  it. 

In  all  this  I  shall  do  little  more  than  select  and  arrange 
a  number  of  passages  that  J  have  collected  from  our  author. 
For  I  must  acknowledge,  that  if  he  has  embarrassed  me, 
and  taken  up  my  time  in  the  disposition  of  my  materials,  he 
has  made  me  amends  by  saving  me  the  trouble  of  making 
many  observations.  In  fact,  1  shall  have  occasion  to  do  little 
more  than  let  our  author  speak  for  himself,  only  putting  his 
words  a  little  nearer  together  than  he  would  have  done. 
And  as  our  author  seems  to  have  had  great  satisfaction  in 
the  first  publication  of  his  work,  I  hope  he  wiil  not  be  dis- 
pleased at  this  new  edition  of  it.  For  whatever  my  reader 
may  think  of  him  as  a  reasoner,  my  quotations  cannot  fail 
to  verify  the  character  that  Dr.  Beattie  (whose  judgment  in 
this  case  no  person  will  call  in  question)  gives  of  him,  viz. 
that  he  is  an  elegant  ivriter. 


SECTION  I. 
Of  the  History  of  Common  Sense. 

It  has  been  a  great  loss  to  history,  that  the  principal 
actors  in  many  great  achievements  have  not  themselves 
written  the  history  of  them.  But  Dr.  Oswald  has  taken 
sufficient  care  that  there  should  be  no  complaint  of  this 
kind  with  respect  to  the  late  triumph  of  sense  over  reason. 
For  though  he  himself  is  but  the  second  in  succession  from 
Dr.  Reid,  who  planned  and  began  the  attack,  he  has  taken 
an  opportunity  of  fully  stating  the  ground  of  the  war,  and 
informing  us  of  the  progress  that  his  predecessor  had  made 
in  it. 

The  more  fully  to  explain  the  rise  of  this  new  system, 
our  author  goes  back  to  the  times  preceding  the  reformation 
from  Popery.  Speaking  of  this  Popish  darkness,  he  says, 
"  Upon  consulting  the  sacred  records,  and  appealing  to  them," 
(not  reasoning  from  them)  "  one  half  of  Christendom  were 
made  sensible  of  their  folly,  and  shook  off  the  dominion  of 
ignorance  and  error. — They  split  again  into  sects,  formed 
different  creeds,  and  different  plans  of  worship  and  govern- 
ment ;  and  having  been  much  exercised  in  subtle  and  hot 
disputes  with  the  Romish  doctors,  they  entered  into  con- 
tests of  much  the  same  kind,  and  in  much  the  same  spirit, 
with  one  another,  about  their  peculiar  tenets.    Meantime, 
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a  sect  arose  who  called  the  whole  in  question  ;  and,  be- 
lieving themselves  equally  privileged  with  others  to  sound 
unfathomable  depths,  they  employed  the  same  subtlety  of 
reasoning  against  religion  which  contending  divines  had 
employed  against  each  other ;  and  the  friends  of  religion, 
not  aware  of  the  consequence,  did  partly  from  their  zeal  for 
the  truth,  and  partly  from  a  habit  of  disputing,  and  a  confi- 
dence of  victory,  admit  the  whole  to  debate."    P.  52. 

Religion  being  now,  through  the  fatal  imprudence  of  its 
best  friends,  and  the  ablest  that  the  times  (which  produced 
no  such  men  as  Dr.  Reid,  Dr.  Beattie,  or  Dr.  Oswald) 
afforded,  become  a  subject  of  debate,  divines  were  obliged 
to  make  the  best  of  the  arms  with  which  they  were  furnished 
for  the  engagement.  How  things  were  conducted  before  the 
time  of  Mr.  Locke  our  author  does  not  particularly  say; 
but  though  his  writings  were  universally  thought  to  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  religion,  yet  Dr. 
Oswald  informs  us  that  he  set  out  wrong,  and  thereby  gave 
the  enemy  too  great  advantage. 

"  Mr.  Locke,  unfortunately,  derived  all  our  knowledge 
from  sensation  or  reflection,  entirely  overlooking  another 
principle,  more  important  than  them  both,  and  without 
which  they  are  of  no  avail.  -Sensation  and  reflection,"  our 
author  says,  "  do  indeed  give  occasion  to  all  our  ideas,  but 
they  do  not  produce  them.  They  may,  in  our  present  state, 
be  considered  as  the  sine  qua  non  to  our  most  rational  and 
sublime  conceptions,  but  are  not  therefore  the  powers  by 
which  we  form  them.  These  conceptions  are  formed  in  us 
by  another  and  different  power,  which  Mr.  Locke,  and  un- 
happily, after  him,  the  bulk  of  the  learned,  have  overlooked." 
P.  108.  "  In  this  he  has  committed  a  capital  oversight  of 
very  bad  consequence.  He  has  not  only  put  the  learned 
upon  a  false  scent,  but  has  brought  the  primary  truths  of 
nature  under  suspicion,  and  opened  a  door  to  universal 
scepticism."    P.  109. 

At  this  door,  set  open  by  Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Hume  and 
others  have  found  admission.  "  Hence  disputes  upon  the 
most  important  subjects  have  been  maintained,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  religion,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  human  under- 
standing; nor  will  it  be  possible  to  put  an  end  to  these 
disputes,  without  searching  farther  into  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind  than  Mr.  Locke  has  done."    P.  1  fo. 

To  pursue  this  curious  history  a  little  farther:  "  Mr.  Hume 
had  penetration  enough  to  perceive  the  defect  of  Mr.  Locke's 
hypothesis,  but  had  not  the  courage  to  supply  that  defect, 
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by  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  he  supplied.  Perhaps 
he  suspected  that  philosophers  would  not  submit  to  the 
authority  of  common  sense,  or  was  himself  too  much  a 
philosopher  to  have  recourse  to  an  authority  so  vulgar  and 
homely.  He  therefore  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of 
making-  the  best  account  he  cou  d  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature  by  the  received  doctrine  of  the  connexion  and  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  his  account  is 
extremely  ingenious."    P.  110. 

'*  The  author  of  the  JEssai/s  on  the  Prmclples  of  Moralily 
and  Natural  Religion  ^^  published,  Edinburgh,  17ol,  alarmed 
at  Mr.  Hume's  confounding  rational  belief  with  credulity, 
and  denying  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect,  has 
said  all  that  is  necessary  in  confutation  of  his  opinion  ;  but 
he  has  confuted  Mr.  Hume  upon  principles  too  much  a-kin 
to  his  own.  He  has  recourse  to  our  being  so  constituted 
that  \\Q  must  perceive,  feel  and  believe  certain  truths, 
without  laying  open  the  human  constitution,  or  once  at- 
tempting to  point  out  that  in  our  frame  which  produces  the 
wa}'^  of  thinking,  which  he  justly  says  is  unavoidable.  That 
certain  persons  are  so  constituted  is  perhaps  all  the  account 
that  can  be  made  of  odd  and  fanciful  perceptions  or  feelings  ; 
but  a  more  satisfactory  account  ought  to  be  given  of  the 
primary  truths  of  nature.  He  has  not  bestowed  that  atten- 
tion on  the  leading  power  which  is  due ;  nor  seems  he  to 
have  reached  a  true  and  full  view  of  the  characteristic  of  a 
rational  being."    Pp.  94,  112,  114. 

After  these  gross  blunders  of  Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Hume,  and 
the  author  of  the  Essays,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  ap- 
proach that  was  made  towards  the  discovery  of  this  great 
principle  of  common  sense  by  Mr.  Hutcheson.  j*  "  Mr. 
Hutcheson  thought  that  he  had  made  a  discovery  of  a  new 
faculty  of  the  human  mind,  which  he  was  entitled  to  call 
by  a  new  name,  and  thereby  gave  offence  to  the  friends  of 
demonstration  ;  but  in  reality  this  great  philosopher  had 
only  got  a  view,  and  but  a  partial  view,  of  common  sense." 
P.  158. 

Behold,  however,  at  length,  the  great  desideratum  com- 
pletely discovered  ;  and,  after  this  state  of  deplorable  dark- 
ness and  obscure  guessings,  full  day-light  is  diffused  by 
Dr.  Reid.     "  Dr.  Reid  has  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  arti- 

*  See  the  Note  on  the  extract  from  Edwards,  p.  96. 

t  Dr.  Francis  Hutcheson,  Professor  at  Glasgow,  who  died  in  1746,  aged  52. 
Dr.  Leechman  pubhshed,  in  1755,  h\s  Si/stem  of  Moral  Philosophy.  See  an  Ac- 
count of  Dr.  H.  iu  the  '«  Life  of  Lord  Kames,"  I.  pp.  223,  224  and  307— 390. 
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fices  of  sceptics,  by  pointing  out  three  powers  of  the  mind, 
evidently  distinct,  and  easily  distinguished,"  Vol.11,  p.  329, 
meaning  perception,  memory  and  imagination ;  the  opera- 
tions of  two  of  which  imply  the  belief  of  the  real  existence 
of  their  respective  objects.  "  We  have  found  then,"  says 
our  author,  "  a  source  of  ideas  that  has  been  too  long  over- 
looked, and  in  it  have  found  the  much-contested  source  of 
moral  obligation.  Theology  and  ethics  are  now  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  real  science,  founded  on  principles  of  indubi- 
table certainty ;  principles  which,  if  they  are  not  as  much 
regarded,  are,  however,  entitled  to  equal  regard  with  the 
axioms  of  the  schools — the  principles  of  common  sense*** 
P.  268. 

"  Of  late  there  has  appeared  An  Inquiry  into  the  Human 
Mind^  on  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense^  by  Dr.  Reid,  in 
which  he  gives  such  an  account  of  the  operations  of  our 
powers,  as  shews  it  to  be  impossible  for  a  rational  being  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  sense,  and  gives  us  ground 
to  expect,  from  a  farther  pursuit  of  his  inquiry,  such  a  dis- 
play of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  as  will  render  it 
impossible  for  any  one  to  doubt  of  the  obvious  truths  of 
religion  and  virtue,  without  being  convicted  of  folly  or  mad- 
ness ;  so  that  the  triumph  of  truth  over  error,  and  of  true 
science  over  false  philosophy,  may  not  be  very  distant." 
P.  168. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  arrived  at  a  period,  in  which, 
if  it  is  not  our  own  fault,  we  may  dismiss  frivolous  contro- 
versies, and  settle  in  the  belief  of  primary  truth  upon  the 
most  solid  foundation."    P.  169. 

It  is  my  misfortune,  or,  as  Dr.  Oswald  says  above,  my 
fault,  that  1  cannot  as  yet  dismiss  all  controversy,  and  settle 
upon  this  solid  foundation. 


SECTION  II. 

(y  Me  NATURE,  LIMITS,  and  general  use  of  the  Principle 
of  Common  Sense. 

Having  seen  the  history  of  this  great  discovery  deduced, 
with  a  solemnity  worthy  of  its  importance,  my  reader,  if 
I  had  not  in  some  measure  gratified  his  curiosity  already, 
in  my  account  of  Dr.  Reid's  and  Dr.  Beattie's  performances, 
would  have  been  impatient  to  be  informed  more  particularly 
what  this  common  sense  is.  I  can  promise  him,  however, 
that  though  he  has  seen  much,  there  is  more  to  be  seen ; 
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and  that  he  will  get  new  light  and  information  from  this  and 
the  following  sections. 

In  the  first  place,  I  shall  present  him  with  Dr.  Oswald's 
idea  of  the  nature,  limits  and  general  uses  of  the  faculty  of 
common  sense. 

According  to  our  author,  this  new-discovered  faculty  is 
the  *'  leading  and  supreme  power  of  the  rational  mind,"  as 
he  describes  it  in  the  following  passage,  in  which  he  also 
most  pathetically  laments  that  it  has  been  hitherto  much 
overlooked  and  neglected. 

"  The  powers  of  compounding,  dividing  and  abstracting 
our  ideas  have  been  unfolded  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and 
judgment ;  bult  its  leading  power,  that  which  is  supreme  in 
the  rational  mind,  and  is  its  chief  prerogative  and  charac- 
teristic, has  been  much  neglected.  Its  objects  are  not  enu- 
merated, its  extent  is  not  known,  and  its  authority  is  little 
regarded.  For  which  reason  a  standard  of  theologic,  ethic 
and  political  truth  is  to  this  hour  a  desideratum  with  the 
learned.  On  all  these  subjects  we  are  become  expert  rea- 
soners,  but  hardly  know  when  or  where  to  stop,  or  how  to 
form  a  firm  and  steady  judgment.''     P.  86. 

The  great  importance  of  this  principle  may  farther  appear 
from  the  following  censure  of  Mr.  Locke.  "  There  is  a 
necessity  of  declaring,  in  plain  terms,  that  Mr.  Locke,  in 
his  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  is  guilty  of  an  over- 
sight of  very  bad  consequence.  If,  as  our  author  represents, 
we  can  have  no  ideas  besides  those  arising  immediately 
from  impressions  made  on  our  organs  of  sense,  or  our  own 
reflections  upon  those,  then  the  authority  of  commpn  sense 
must  go  for  nothing,  and  a  free  scope  is  given  to  scepticism 
with  respect  to  all  truths  that  are  not  the  immediate  objects 
of  sense."     P.  70. 

If  we  ask  why  this  new  faculty  is  to  be  called  seme  or 
common  sense,  (for  as  to  a  regular  dejinition,  that  he  abso- 
lutely declines  giving  us,  leaving  us  to  make  it  out  as  we 
can,)  he  answers  as  follows  :  "  This  characteristic  power  of 
the  rational  mind,  on  account  of  its  quickness,  clearness 
and  indubitable  certainty,  is  called  sense,  and  on  account  of 
its  being  possessed  in  one  degree  or  other  by  all  of  the 
rational  kind,  is  called  common  sense."  Vol.  II.  p.  4. 
Advertisement.  In  this  I  would  observe,  that  our  author 
differs  from  Dr.  Beattie,  who  only  says  that  this  common 
sense  is  given  to  a  great  majority  of  mankind. 

The  great  use  of  this  common  sense  is  that,  instead  of 
having  perceptions  or  emotions  for  its  object,  like  the  other 
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senses,  it  is  employed  about  the  more  important  business  of 
truths  which  it  suggests  without  the  help  of  any  proper 
evidence  ;  and  yet  it  is  the  means  of  making  the  greatest 
and  most  important  discoveries. 

"  Mr.  Locke  unhappily  overlooked  the  chief  inlet  to 
truth."  Vol.  II.  p.  42.  "  That  discoveries  may  be  made  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  by  reasoning  will  not  be  denied  ;  but 
that  discoveries  more  numerous,  more  useful  and  more  cer- 
tain may  be  made  in  both  by  a  judicious  attention  to  the 
operations  of  nature,  cannot  be  doubted/'     P.  34. 

But  the  most  important  use  of  this  new  principle  is  de- 
rived from  its  relation  to  morals.  It  is  "  the  faculty  of 
distinguishing  between  fit  and  unfit,  right  c&nd  wrong  in 
conduct."     P.  119. 

This  principle  of  common  sense  our  author  also  considers 
as  "  the  characf eristic  ofralionalili/."  P.  102.  "  We  are  not 
distinguished,"  he  says,  "from  idiots  and  the  lower  animals 
by  perceptions,  feelings  and  instinctive  emotions."  P.  114. 
"  We  have  perceptions  specifically  different  from  these, 
which  the  lower  animals  have  not,"  p.  116,  "  viz.  the  per- 
ception of  obvious  truth  and  palpable  absurdity."  P.  117. 
"  Mr.  Locke  was  guilty  of  a  capital  oversight,  in  making 
abstraction  the  characteristic  of  rationality.  There  is  another 
faculty  which  makes  a  yet  more  perfect  distinction  between 
men  and  brutes,  the  faculty,  to  wit,  of  perceiving  and  pro- 
nouncing upon  the  connexion  which  subsists  between 
qualities  and  powers,  and  the  subjects  to  which  they  be- 
long ;  of  which  faculty  if  the  brutes  were  possessed,  there 
seems  no  ground  to  doubt  of  their  power  of  abstracting, 
occasionally,  those  qualities  and  powers,  in  the  same  manner 
we  do."     P.  179. 

So  plain  is  it,  that  it  is  this  common  sense  that  makes  the 
difference  between  men  and  the  lower  animals,  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  none  but  those  who  are  themselves  idiots 
can  doubt  of  it.  "  That  we  are  distinguished  by  a  set  of 
ideas,  and  a  system  of  knowledge  specifically  different  from 
theirs,  (the  brutes*)  might  without  more  ado  be  appealed  to 
the  breast  of  every  man  who  is  above  the  rank  of  an  idiot, 
werq  it  not  that  the  learned  lay  us  under  a  necessit}^  of  giving 
them  in  detail."     P.  189. 

It  is  the  possession  of  this  faculty  of  common  sense  that 
distinguishes  men  from  idiots  no  less  than  from  the  lower 
animals.  "  The  characteristic  of  idiotism  consists  in  an 
incapacity  to  distinguish  between  chance  and  design." 
Vol.  II.  p.  55. 
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We  shall  now  consider  how  this  new  faculty  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  old  ones,  and  first  from  intuition;  with 
respect  to  which  we  shall  find  there  has  been  some  little 
fluctuation  in  our  author's  judgment,  which  appears  to  be 
rather  unusual  with  hiiu. 

"  The  man  who,  from  the  looks,  gestures  and  speech  of 
his  adversary,  sees  rage  and  resentment,  which  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  objects  of  intuition,  has  the  same  informa- 
tion of  those  passions  as  he  has  of  any  other  reality,  which 
he  perceives  intuitively  by  his  external  and  internal  senses." 
P.  238.  "  If  1  be  asked  whether  primary  truths  are  discovered 
by  intuition,  the  answer  will  be  in  the  negative ;  because 
intuition  has  been  confined  to  our  perceptions  of  the  obvious 
relations  and  qualities  of  being."  But  he  affirms,  at  the 
same  time,  that  our  knowledge  of  primary  truths  is  equally 
certain  and  indubitable  as  that  of  intuition.     P.  238. 

Afterwards  our  author  owns  that  the  knowledge  we 
acquire  by  common  sense  is  properly  intuitive.  "  I  was," 
says  he,  "  too  scrupulous  on  that  occasion.  Our  knowledge 
of  primary  truth  has  an  equal  title  with  our  knowledge  of 
all  other  self-evident  truths  to  be  resolved  into  intuition." 
P.  3.57. 

Our  author  distinguishes  the  informations  of  common  sense 
from  those  o^  e.vperience,  as  being  more  certain.  "  1  do  not 
found  our  belief  of  primary  truths  on  experience  alone  ;  for 
experience  alone  doth  not  produce  certainty.  The  un- 
thinking part  of  mankind,  are  often  governed  solely  by 
experience,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  children  and  idiots  ; 
but  men  of  understanding  search  for  a  more  firm  foundation 
of  their  faith. — The  vulgar  are  not  accurate  reasoners,  and 
yet  you  will  find  that  they  do  not  choose  to  rest  in  experience 
alone."     Pp.  361  and  363. 

It  has  been  seen  above  that  our  author  complains  of  the 
author  of  the  Essays  for  confuting  Mr.  Hume  upon  prin- 
ciples too  near  a-kin  to  his  own.  However,  I  must  own 
that,  for  my  part,  I  can  see  no  material  difTerence  between 
the  sentiments  of  the  author  of  the  Essays,  as  explained  by 
our  author,  and  those  of  Dr.  Oswald  himself.  "  He  has 
recourse,"  says  our  author,  "  to  our  being  so  constituted 
that  we  must  perceive,  feel  and  believe  certain  truths,  with- 
out laying  open  the  human  constitution,  or  once  attempt- 
ing  to  point  out  that  in  our  frame  which  produces  a  way  of 
thinking,  which  he  justly  says  is  unavoidable."  P.  112. 
Now  it  appears  to  me  that  all  the  more  satisfactory  account 
that  Dr.  Oswald  himself  can  give  of  this  part  of  our  con* 
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stitution,  and  all  that  he  and  Dr.  Reid  have  done  towards 
laying  it  open,  is  merely  verbal,  viz.  giving  a  name  to  this 
unknown  something,  calling  it  common  sense.  But  what 
addition  is  this  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  ? 

Our  author  appears  to  be  a  little  embarrassed  about  the 
boundary  between  the  province  oi reason  and  that  of  common 
sense,  in  the  business  of  inferring  the  laws  of  nature  from  the 
phenomena.  This  has  hitherto  been  ascribed  to  reason,  but 
our  author,  desirous  to  find  sufficient  employment  for  his 
new  principle,  is  unwilling  to  admit  of  this,  except  in  a 
qualified  sense.  "  It  is  common  to  say,  that  we  infer  the 
laws  of  nature  from  the  phenomena ;  but  that  way  of 
speaking  is  not  philosophically,  nor  strictly  true.  In  every 
just  inference  there  is  a  reference  to  some  well-known  truth, 
by  the  help  of  which  the  inference  is  made,  and  on  the  truth 
of  which  its  justness  depends.  But  there  is  no  truth  in 
nature  by  which  we  can  infer  those  realities  which  are  not 
the  objects  of  sense  from  those  that  are.  From  the  ap- 
pearance of  smoke  we  infer  fire.  Why  ?  Because  we  know 
the  connexion  between  the  one  aud  the  other.  Thus  some 
general  truth  is  always  understood,  on  the  knowledge  of 
which  the  inference  depends.*^     P.  235. 

But  he  afterwards  says,  "  If  any  choose  to  say  that  they 
infer  the  primary  truths  from  the  phenomena,  we  allow  the 
phraseology,  upon  condition  they  keep  in  mind,  that  the 
inference  results  immediately  and  unavoidably  from  due 
attention  to  the  object,  and  without  the  help  of  any  middle 
term.  Or  if  they  choose  to  call  such  obvious  and  necessary 
deductions  reasoning,  we  will  not  dispute  about  a  word, 
provided  they  allow  that  such  reasoning  is  not  subject  to  the 
danger  of  those  errors  and  mistakes  we  are  liable  to  in  every 
other  exercise  of  the  discursive  faculty."     Vol.  II.   p.  36. 

Some  of  the  dictates  of  this  general  principle  of  common 
sense,  our  author  informs  us,  are  the  mathematical  axioms  ; 
and  the  difference  between  these  and  other  primary  truths 
he  explains  as  follows.  "  The  difference  between  the 
evidence  for  mathematical  axioms  and  that  which  we  have 
for  other  primary  truths  is  merely  circumstantial."  P.  139. 
"  In  judging  of  mathematical  axioms  you  see  the  ground 
on  which  you  proceed,  which  you  do  not  see  in  judging  of 
many  other  truths,  on  which  we  pronounce  with  equal  cer- 
tainty." Vol.  II.  p.  324.  So  that  whether  we  see  the  ground 
on  which  we  walk  or  not,  we  may  proceed  with  equal  confi- 
dence, being  equally  secure  from  falling. 
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SECTION  III. 

Of  the  SUFFICIENCY  and  vhiyersality  of  the  Principle 
of  Common  Sense, 

Considering  the  very  important  nature,  high  rank,  and 
authority  of  common  sense,  my  reader  will  be  pleased  to 
be  informed  of  the  sufficiency  and  universality  of  it,  and  of 
the  confidence  with  which  its  dictates  may,  and  ought  to 
be  delivered,  whenever  sceptical  reasoners  call  them  in 
question. 

"  The  principles  of  good  sense  are  so  plain,"  says  our 
author,  "  that  to  illustrate  and  inculcate  them  is  to  tire  the 
patience  and  affront  the  judgment  of  the  reader.**  P.  17, 
"  The  human  mind  has  a  power  of  pronouncing,  at  first 
sight,  on  obvious  truth  with  a  quickness,  clearness  and 
indubitable  certainty,  similar,  if  not  equal,  to  the  information 
conveyed  by  the  external  organs  of  sense.  Its  exercise 
begins  in  children  with  the  first  dawn  of  rationality,  and  not 
till  then  ;  and  is  ever  after  enjoyed,  in  some  degree,  by 
learned  and  unlearned,  and  by  every  individual  of  the  human 
kind,  who  is  not  an  idiot,  and  somehow  disordered  in  his 
intellectuals.'*  P.  8.  "  No  man  can  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the 
propositions  that  are  the  objects  of  common  sense  from 
those  that  are  not,  and  to  determine  with  himself  whether 
he  has,  or  has  not,  a  right  to  suspend  his  judgment.*'     P, 

Considering  that  the  dictates  of  this  common  sense  are 
so  clear^  and  likewise  universal,  our  author  must  not  be 
censured  when  he  treats  those  who  do  not  listen  to  them, 
with  a  severity  suited  to  their  desperate  folly  and  madness ; 
even  though  upon  some  particular  occasions  he  should  so 
far  transgress  the  Scripture  rule,  as  to  call  his  brother  a/oo/. 

"  If  your  adversary  have  the  boldness  to  question  the 
truth  of  first  principles,  or  to  substitute  chimeras,  instead 
of  principles,  you  must  necessarily  appeal  to  common  sense; 
and  if  you  do  so,  you  must  shew  him  how  far  he  deviates 
from  the  standard  appealed  to,  i.e.  in  other  words,  you  must 
convict  him  oi nonsense.  The  harsh  expression  may,  and 
ought  to  be  avoided,  but  the  idea  conveyed  by  it  must  be 
kept  in  view.  Without  that  you  do  nothing.  Your  appeal 
will  be  found  frivolous  and  unjust.**  P.  12. 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  observe  inferior  animals  move  hither 
and  thither  by  the  direction  of  their  appetites  and  inch* 
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nations  without  conceiving  the  idea  of  that  self-determining 
power  by  which  they  act,  &c.  If  any  one  has  attended  to 
such  operations  without  arriving  at  the  knowledge  and  belief 
of  such  principles  of  action,  we  do  not  blame  the  dullness 
or  slowness  of  his  apprehension,  but  without  scruple  pro- 
nounce him  a/oo/."  P.  134. 

So  abundantly  sufficient  are  the  dictates  of  this  common 
sense,  that  in  many  cases  they  even  supersede  all  other 
helps  to  truth.  With  respect  to  religion  more  especially 
we  are  much  better  without  them.  They  only  embarrass  and 
perplex  us. 

*'  1  should  not  be  very  glad,"  says  our  author,  "  to  ^ee 
a  demonstration  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  God  that 
would  stand  the  severest  trial :  for  a  demonstration  equal  to 
any  in  Euclid  could  add  nothing  to  the  belief  that  every 
rational  being  has  of  it.'"  P.  353.  "  You  may  rest  assured 
that  the  best  proof  or  demonstration  of  these  truths  is  that 
you  cannot  admit  the  supposition  of  the  contrary,  without 
your  being  conscious  of  your  playing  the  fool  or  the  7nad- 
man."  P.  354.  He  recommends,  "  asserting  in  a  high 
tone,  that  no  demonstration  is  of  equal  force  with  common 
sense,  and  no  confutation  can  serve  the  interest  of  truth  so 
effectually,  as  a  plain  conviction  of  nonsense.  And  there- 
fore," says  he,  "  it  was  the  business  of  divines  and  philo- 
sophers to  have  recourse  to  the  simple  decision  of  common 
sense,  on  subjects  so  plain  and  important."  P.  92.  "  Too 
much  can  hardly  be  said  to  persuade  men  to  put  less  con- 
fidence in  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  and  more  in  the  faculty 
of  judgment  than  they  commonly  do."  P.  171. 

Such  firm  hold  have  the  principles  of  common  sense  on 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  that  no  person  who  has  any  regard  to 
his  reputation  will  ever  dare  to  call  them  in  question  ;  so 
that  we  may  be  perfectly  easy  in  resting  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion upon  this  solid  foundation.  "  If  one  incline  to  set 
aside  the  authority  of  reason,  (as  distinguished  from  reason- 
ing,)  and  deliver  himself  over  to  fancy,  he  may  use  what 
freedoms  he  will  with  primary  truths,  but  not  with  safety  to 
his  character.  One  must  either  admit  all  obvious  truths,  or 
fall  under  the  imputation  of  folly  and  nonsense.  This  is 
learned  nonsense,  and  so  are  all  the  surmises  that  can  be 
offered  against  indubitable  truths."     Vol.  II.  pp.  327,  328. 

Considering  how  amply  the  dictates  of  common  sense  are 
guarded  by  their  own  evidence,  and  the  sanction  of  all 
mankind,  in  so  much  that  every  man  must  be  conscious 
that  he  is  playing  the  fool  or  the  madman  who  shall  presume 
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to  gainsay  them,  that  he  cannot  do  it  with  safety  tohischarac- 
ter^  that  every  man  who  hears  him  has  a  right  to  tell  him  to  his 
iace  that  he  talks  nonsense,  and  even  need  not  scruple  to  call 
him  ^  fooU  it  is  rather  wonderful  that  our  author  should 
want  any  other  guard  for  his  primary  truths  ;  and  yet  he,  as 
well  as  Dr.  Beattie,  gives  hints  that  the  aid  of  the  magistrate <, 
and  a  little  wholesome  severity,  might  not  be  improper; 
provided  that,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  the  above-men- 
tioned guards  should  prove  not  to  be  quite  sufficient  for  so 
great  and  good  a  purpose.  But,  in  fact,  no  people  have 
been  so  ready  to  have  recourse  to  persecution,  as  those  who 
have  pretended  to  infallibility.  This  was  the  case  both 
with  the  infallible  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  no  less  infal- 
lible Calvin.  Countenanced  by  these  great  examples,  the 
patrons  of  common  sense,  which  is  as  infallible  as  either  of 
them  can  pretend  to  be,  need  not  be  ashamed  to  do  as  they 
did. 

"  All  possible  encouragement,"  says  our  author,  "  oup-ht 
to  be  given  to  rational  and  just,  and  all  manner  of  discou- 
ragement to  foolish  and  nonsensical  way  of  talking.  No 
pleasantry,  no  vivacity,  no  appearance  of  wit  and  hum.our, 
ought  to  atone  for  nonsense  on  any  subject,  especially  in 
those  of  the  greatest  weight  and  importance.  It  were  even 
to  be  wished  that  the  civil  magistrate  were  authorized  to 
put  a  stigma  on  palpable  absurdity,  in  subjects  where  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  interest  of  mankind  are  deeply  con- 
cerned. But  as  this  might  be  dangerous,  it  is  also  un- 
necessary."*    Vol.  II.  p.  33d. 

SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  natural  imperfections  and  necessary  culture  of 

Common  Sense. 

Lest  the  idea  which  my  reader  will  naturally  conceive 
of  the  power  and  influence  of  common  sense,  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  last  section,  should  lead  him  to  expect  from  it 
more  than  he  will  find,  it  is  necessary,  before  we  proceed 
any  farther,  to  apprise  him,  that  here,  as  in  many  other 
cases  (examples  of  which  he  will  find  in  abundance  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies) /ac^  and  experience  do  not  exactly 
tally  with  the  preconceived  theory. 

He  would  too  naturally  imagine  that  the  principle  which 
distinguishes  every  ifidividual  of  the  human  race  being  the 
very   characteristic  of  rationality,   which    pronounces   with 
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quickneaa^  clearness^  and  indubitable  certainty,  on  all  primary 
iruf/i^,  and  which  was  intended  by  our  Maker  to  be  an 
ahnost  infallible  direction  in  the  whole  conduct  of  life,  and 
especially  in  matters  of  religion,  would  be  a  sovereign  and 
eflPectual  antidote,  or  rather  preventive,  of  all  error,  im- 
position and  vice  ;  and  that  upon  this  foundation  the  em- 
pire of  truth  and  virtue  would  be  securely  and  for  ever 
established. 

But,  alas  !  our  author,  having,  no  doubt  for  good  reasons, 
given  this  exercise  to  our  imaginations,  thinks  proper  to 
give  us  a  lesson  of  humility,  patience  and  industry,  by  ac- 
quainting us,  that,  in  fact,  the  dictates  of  common  sense  are 
very  little  known  or  regarded  in  the  world ;  for  that,  what 
through  the  lesser  encroachment  oi  vulgar  prejudice  on  one 
side,  and  the  greater  and  bolder  encroachments  oi philosophy 
on  the  other,  her  authority  is  almost  annihilated  ;  so  that 
almost  all  received  opinions  and  established  maxims  are 
fundamentally  wrong. 

All  this,  however,  is  easily  explained  and  accounted  for, 
by  a  little  variation  in  the  idea  he  had  first  given  us  of  this 
wonderful  power;  and  which,  in  fact,  only  serves  to  raise 
our  admiration  of  it  higher  than  ever.  Before  he  compared 
it  to  a  sense  in  general,  now  it  resembles  the  most  perfect  of 
all  the  senses,  the  eye,  which  we  have  a  power  of  rendering 
quite  useless  to  us  by  covering  it  with  the  eye-lid,  which 
nature  has,  to  be  sure,  provided  for  that  purpose,  lest  by  the 
too  free  use  both  of  the  external  and  internal  eve,  we  should 
injure  them,  and  thereby  entirely  deprive  ourselves  of  them. 
And  though  no  man  ever  voluntarily  shut  up  his  external 
eyes,  except  to  relieve  them,  and  make  them  more  service- 
able to  him  afterwards  ;  yet  men  are  almost  universally 
disposed  to  do  this  with  respect  to  the  eye  of  the  mind, 
taking  particular  pleasure  in  the  diversion  which,  in  the 
country,  is  called  blind-m-ans-buff'. 

"As  the  eye,"  says  our  author,  "  has  a  power  of  letting 
in  more  or  less  light,  so  the  mind  has  a  power  of  admit- 
ting these  truths  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  at  pleasure." 
P. 361. 

Again,  whereas  the  other  senses  are  improved  by  exercise 
to  a  certain  degree,  this  internal  sense  is  capable  of  inde- 
finite improvement,  even  ad  infinitum;  so  that  though  the 
eye  and  ear  admit  of  no  sensible  improvement  from  ten  to 
fourscore  years,  this  eye  of  the  mind  is  improved,  as  our 
author  has  found  by  computation,  in  an  exact  arithmetical 
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ratio  with  the  application  of  it.  For  with  the  eye  of  the 
mind  you  see  every  thing  just  a  thousand  times  better  for 
having  looked  at  them  a  thousand  times.  A  man,  therefore, 
who  has  but  just  begun  to  make  use  of  his  common  sense  is 
no  more  fit  to  hold  an  argument  with  a  man  who  has  grown 
expert  in  the  use  of  it,  than  a  man  with  his  naked  eyes  only 
can  dispute  about  the  spots  of  the  sun,  with  one  who  has  got 
a  telescope.  The.Jatter  sees  a  thousand  things  in  objects 
that  the  former  cannot  possibly  see  at  all.  How  this  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  fact,  of  mankind  not  improving  in 
knowledge,  but  sometimes  going  backwards,  I  leave  to  our 
author's  third  publication  on  the  subject. 

*'  It  may  seem  a  paradox,"  says  our  author,  *'  but  it  is  a 
certain  truth,  that  common  sense,  as  it  is  indeed  more 
worthy,  so  it  is  not  less  capable  of  culture  than  any  other 
of  our  faculties.**  Vol.  II.  p. '349.  "  We  do  not  pretend 
to  determine  the  degree  of  certainty  at  which  he  will 
arrive,  for  that  will  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of 
rationality  of  which  he  is  possessed  ;  but  he  may  promise 
himself  satisfaction  suited  to  the  exercise  he  gives  his  good 
sense  and  probity  on  this  important  occasion.  This  pre- 
scription is  no  less  proper  for  the  unthinking  part  of  man- 
kind, than  for  professed  sceptics.  Many  take  primary 
truths  for  granted,  without  attending  to  their  evidence; 
who,  if  they  took  the  trouble  of  comparing  them  with  the 
opposite  absurdities,  would  believe  them  more  cordially, 
and  feel  their  influence  upon  the  temper  and  manner  more 
sensibly  than  they  do.'*  P.  255. 

"  He  who  has  distinguished  fifty  times  between  obvious 
truth  and  arbitrary  conceit,  pronounces  with  a  clearness  of 
persuasion  fifty  times  greater  than  that  with  which  another 
pronounces,  who  has  discerned  the  difierence  but  once 
only;  and  he  who  has  distinguished  a  hundred  times,  pro- 
nounces with  a  quickness  and  firmness  a  hundred  times 
greater,"  &c.  Vol.  II.  p.  346. 

To  improve  upon  this  hint,  suppose  our  author  were  to 
draw  up  a  list  of  primary  truths,  get  it  printed,  and,  in  order 
to  employ  the  civil  magistrate  in  preventing  rather  than 
punishing  error,  let  him  compel  every  child,  from  the  very 
first  dawn  of  rationality,  to  repeat  them  fifty  or  a  hundred 
times  every  morning.  We  knew  before  that  such  an  ex- 
ercise would  strengthen  the  voice^  and  now  we  have  reason 
to  think  it  would  contribute  no  less  to  strengthen  the 
judgment.     The  danger  would  be  lest,   by  this   exercise, 
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mankiixl  should    be  too   knowing  for  their  rank    in    the 
creation. 

This  doctrine  of  Dr.  Oswald's,  concerning  the  improve- 
ableness  of  the  faculty  of  common  sense  by  culture,  it  may 
be  proper  to  observe,  is  the  very  reverse  of  Dr.  Beattie's 
sentiments  on  the  same  subject.  In  his  comparison  of 
reason  and  common  sense,  he  says,  that  the  former  is  more  in 
our  power  than  the  latter,  Pie  adds,  "  There  are  few 
faculties,  either  of  our  mind  or  body,  more  improveable  by 
culture  than  that  of  reasoning;  whereas  common  sense,  like 
other  instincts,  arrives  at  maturity  with  almost  no  care  of 
ours.*'  P.  47.  This,  and  other  points  of  ditference,  I 
hope  these  learned  doctors  will  settle  between  themselves, 
before  they  join  their  forces  for  their  common  defence. 

This  opening  of  the  intellectual  eye  must,  however,  be  a 
very  disagreeable  and  painful  operation  ;  or,  since  the  ad- 
vantages of  keeping  it  open  are  so  very  great,  one  would 
think  that  men  would  have  hit  upon  some  contrivance  to 
keep  it  always  open.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  they 
seem  to  have  got  some  extraordinary  and  most  effectual 
method  of  keeping  their  eye-lids  down. 

"  It  is,"  says  our  author,  speaking  of  common  sense, 
*'  the  gift  of  heaven,  but  needs  to  be  stirred  up;  and  has 
been  so  long  and  universally  neglected,  that  to  give  it  full 
exercise,  requires  more  attention,  and  application  of 
thought,  than  most  people  are  Milling  to  bestow.  The 
principles  of  good  sense  are  diametrically  opposite  to  re- 
ceived opinions  and  established  maxims."  P.  17. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  common  sense  has  more  hold 
of  the  vulgar,  than  it  has  of  the  learned.  "  There  are  those, 
not  indeed  of  the  unlearned,  but  among  the  learned,  who 
distrust  the  authority  of  common  sense,  and  seem  to  doubt 
its  existence;  and  some  there  are  who  positively  affirm 
that  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  such  thing.  In  truth, 
the  unlearned  are  the  only  people  who  retain  a  clear  idea 
of  common  sense,  and  appeal  to  it  as  an  oracle,  and  the 
learned  only  are  sceptical.  You  shall  not  find  a  man  of 
sense  among  the  unlearned  who  hesitates,  and  scarce  will 
you  find  one  among  the  learned  who  doth  not.  Such  are 
the  blessed  effects  of  modern  learning."  P.  274. 

If  the  too  sagacious  reader  should  discover  any  thing  like 
inconsistency  between  this  quotation  and  the  preceding,  he 
should  consider  that,  though  I  have  brought  them  to- 
gether,  one  of  them  is  taken  from   p.  17,  and  the  other 
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from  p.  274,  which  are  sufFiciently  distant  from  one  another. 
In  the  followint^  paragraphs  our  author  exphiins  the  reason  of 
this  departure  from  common  sense  both  in  the  vulgar  and  in 
the  learned. 

"  As  the  vulgar,  through  the  grossness  of  their  conceptions, 
have  lame  and  confused  ideas  of  primary  truths,  so  the  learned 
have  puzzled  themselves  and  others  about  them  by  the  arts  of 
reasoning,  to  which  they  have  been  so  long  and  so  violently 
attached.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  common  people  deprive  them- 
selves of  the  blessings  of  common  sense  by  thinking  too 
little,  and  the  learned  by  thinking  too  much." 

Besides  the  general  defects,  and  neglects,  relating  to  this 
power  of  common  sense,  it  seems  to  be  more  especially 
defective  in  its  information  concerning  the  self-determining 
power,  vvhich  our  author  is  resolved  to  preserve,  tho-ugh  all 
mankind,  at  least  both  the  learned  and  unlearned,  which  I 
suppose  includes  them  all,  think  differently  from  him  on  the 
subject.  "  Notwithstanding  our  aversion  to  frivolous  dis- 
putes, about  obvious  truths,  something  must  be  done  to  give 
satisfaction  concerning  a  self-determining  power.  Otherwise 
all  that  has  been  said,  or  can  be  said,  in  favour  of  virtue, 
must  go  for  nothing  ;  because  all  men ,  learned  and  unlearned, 
bigots  or  free-thinkers,  are  not  merely  sceptical,  but  infidels 
with  regard  to  the  reality  of  this  power."  Vol.  II.  p.  208. 
It  is,  indeed,  very  strange,  but  not  the  less  true,  that  all 
mankind  should  be  possessed  of  this  most  important  power, 
on  which  all  virtue  depends,  and  yet  that  they  should  be  so 
far  from  knowing,  or  suspecting  it,  and  that  they  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  believe  they  have  any  such  thing.  This  some- 
thinsf  resembles  Moliere's  Medecin  mahre  lai. 


SECTION   V. 

Of  the  Extensive  Application  of  the  Principle  of  Common  Sense 
to  MORALS  and  religion. 

This  life  is  nothing  but  a  scene  of  joys  and  sorrows, 
hopes  and  fears;  and  we  are  continually  passing  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  All  this  will  be  frequently  exemplified 
by  my  reader.  And  as  1  first  gave  him  a  general  view  of  the 
bright  side  of  my  picture,  and  then  desired  him  to  con- 
template the  shade,  I  shall  now  exhibit  the  bright  side  again, 
and  desire  him  to  take  a  more  particular  survey  of  it. 

We  shall  here  find  that  this  great  oracle  of  the  human 
breast  has  pronounced  most  distinctly  concerning  all  the 
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fundamental  doctrines  and  duties  of  morality,  comprehending 
the  uliole  of  natural  religion,  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  even  the  more  essential  articles  of  Christian  faith.  To 
this,  however,  we  must  subjoin  our  author's  just,  pathetic 
and  eloquent  complaints  of  the  shameful  neglect  of  this 
principle  ;  and  the  great  folly  of  philosophers  and  divines  in 
having  recourse  to  the  deceitful  principle  of  reasow;  which, 
according  to  our  author,  may  almost  be  considered  as  the 
source  of  all  evil  and  mischief;  when  every  thing  they  ought 
to  have  wished  for  might  have  been  obtained  without  any 
trouble  at  all,  by  only  applying  to  common  sense. 

Speaking  of  the  great  outlines  of  morality  in  general, 
our  author  says,  "  The  obligations  arising  from  obvious 
relations  are  the  objects  of  common  sense."  Vol.  II.  p.  193. 
Again,  "  Besides  those  instinctive  emotions  and  feelings, 
which  we  have  in  common  with  the  lower  animals,  every 
individual  of  the  human  kind  has  a  perception,  which  idiots 
and  the  inferior  animals  have  not,  of  what  he  owes  to  him- 
self, to  his  offspring,  to  his  friends  and  benefactors,  to  his 
country,  and  to  his  God. — Those  sacred  obligations,  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  dispute  with  the  learned,  are  ob- 
jects of  simple  perception  and  judgment  to  men  of  sense.'* 
P.  24. 

"  That  magistrates  ought  to  be  obeyed,  that  the  workman 
is  worthy  of  his  wages,  that  every  one  ought  to  take  care  of 
his  own,  and  his  family's  interest,  and  that  men  ought  to  do 
kind  and  friendly  offices  to  each  other ;  these,  and  the  like 
propositions,  appear  obviously  true,  as  the  propositions 
opposite  to  them  appear  obviously  false,  to  every  man  of 
common  sense."     P.  247. 

Such  are  the  dictates  of  our  infallible  instructor  and  guide 
as  to  the  great  duties  of  morality,  respecting  this  life.  If  we 
want  to  be  informed  concerning  the  peculiar  sanctions  of 
natural  religion,  our  author  assures  us,  that  this  great  prin- 
ciple "  affords  men  an  almost  infallible  direction  in  the  whole 
conduct  of  their  lives,  and  that  it  was  intended  by  the  Author 
of  our  being  for  giving  us  entire  satisfaction  concerning  all 
primary  truths,  those  of  religion  in  particular;  and  that  our 
not  having  recourse  to  this  power  is  the  true  cause  of  those 
idle  disputes,  which  have  been  maintained  of  late  about  the 
truth  of  religion."     P.  8. 

That  the  being  of  God  ought  not  to  be  attempted  to  be 
proved  by  reason  we  have  in  some  measure  seen  already,  and 
we  shall  hear  more  on  that  subject  hereafter ;  we  shall, 
therefore,  proceed  to  other  articles  of  religion.     "  To  ac- 
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knowledge  the  being,  and  dispute  the  attributes  of  God' 
betrays,"  says  our  author,  "  great  stupidity,  or  gross  prevari- 
cation." Vol,  II.  p.  80.  Now  for  the  Divine  unity.  "  A 
work  of  desi2:n,  indicates  one  and  but  one  author  to  a  sound 
understanding."  Vol.  II.  p.  7«5.  With  respect  to  the  obli- 
gation to  worship  and  obey  God,  he  acknowledges,  indeed,  that 
*'  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  s;ime  instinctive 
ennotions  and  inclinations  that  we  have  to  the  other  offices 
of  life.  But,"  he  says,  "  we  have  a  clear  perception  of 
those  obligations,  accompanied  with  emotions  and  incli- 
nations which  nearly  resemble  those  we  call  instinctive." 
P.  216. 

Speaking  of  trusting  in  God,  with  respect  to  things  that 
are  above  our  comprehension,  our  author  says,  vvith  peculiar 
emphasis  and  eloquence,  "  This  is  religion,  this  is  philosophy, 
this  is  common  sense."  Vol.  II.  p.  140.  '•' \X  \^  nonsense  " 
says  he,  "  to  talk  of  difficulties  and  embarrassments  arising 
fromaconstitutionofthing^s  to  which  theSupreme  Being  gave 
existence  of  hisfree  choice."  Vol.  II.  p.  97.  Other  divines  are 
content  with  saying  that  this  conduct  is  \\'\<s,\\\y  unreasonable. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  theory  of  natural  religion  is  the 
proof  of  2l  future  life ;  but,  happily,  that  difficulty  is  now 
entirely  removed.  Let  us  only  silence  the  impertinence  of 
reason,  and  common  sense  will  speak  plain  enough,  and  to 
the  purpose,  on  this  subject.  "  We  do  not  pretend,"  says 
Dr.  Oswald,  "  to  demonstrate,  from  any  thing  that  we  know 
of  the  present  state,  that  there  will  be  a  future  state  of  ex- 
istence." Vol.  II.  p.  296.  This  has  been  said  by  muiy 
Christian  divines,  but  then  they  have  recourse  to  reveldtion 
for  a  sure  foundation  of  their  faith  in  this  great  doctrine; 
but  our  author  can  do  without  this  resource. 

"  We  must,"  says  he,  "  enter  a  complaint  against  the 
learned  of  both  sides,  for  their  injurious  manner  of  treating 
this  interesting  and  important  subject.  In  place  of  settin"^ 
full  in  the  view  of  mankind,  a  truth  which  none  pretend  to 
doubt  of,  and  about  which  no  man  can  be  unconcerned,  viz. 
that  we  are  accountable  to  God  for  our  conduct,  the  friends 
of  religion  and  virtue  have  ransacked  all  nature  for  arg^uments 
to  prove  that  we  shall  actually  be  called  to  account,  and  have 
thereby  turned  the  attention  of  mankind  from  their  proper 
business  to  an  endless  and  fruitless  dispute,  about  what  is 
possible  and  impossible  in  nature,  and  may  or  may  not  come 
to  pass.  Was  this  well  advised  ?  If  a  man  is  desirous  of 
certain  information  confer  in?  this  great  event,  let  him  con- 
sult the  revelation  which  God  has  made  of  his  mind.     Or  if 
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he  is  not  satisfied  about  that,  let  him  consult  the  sentiments 
of  his  own  heart,  about  his  being  liable  to  account.-— ^\ii\i 
he  will  do  neither,  your  reasoning  is  vain  ;  for  the  man  is 
a  fool,  and  his  folly  is  voluntary,* and  therefore  incurable,  or 
not  to  be  cured  by  the  art  of  reasoning."     Vol.  II.  p.  306. 

If  my  reader  will  not  peruse  this  paragraph  over  again,  he 
will  perhaps  overlook  the  most  excellent  distinction  without 
a  difference^  with  which  the  whole  compass  of  his  reading 
will  ever  furnish  him.  That  we  are  accountable  to  God  for 
our  conduct,  is  a  truth  that  no  man  can  pretend  to  doubt  of, 
or  be  unconcerned  about ;  and  yet  all  the  powers  of  reason 
cannot  persuade  the  same  man  to  believe  that  he  shall  be 
actually  called  to  account.  And  all  the  mischief  that  has  been 
done  by  philosophers  and  divines  has  arisen  from  their  not 
having  attended  to  the  distinction  between  those  two  very 
different  things. 

Since  this  distinction  is  of  such  unspeakable  consequence, 
and  has  hitherto  been  entirely  overlooked  by  all  divines  and 
philosophers,  it  would  certainly  very  much  oblige  and  benefit 
the  world  if  Dr.  Oswald  would  give  us  a  discourse  upon  the 
subject;  insisting  largely  and  strongly  on  the  consideration 
of  our  being  accountable  to  God.,  and  being  liable  to  be  called 
to  account.,  but,  at  the  same  time,  carefully  avoiding  every 
thing  that  could  give  us  an  idea  of  our  ever  being  actually 
brought  to  account.  I  the  less  wonder  at  the  conduct  of 
divines  in  this  case,  because  I  think  it  must  require  no  small 
ingenuity  and  skill  to  do  it.  But  what  may  not  be  expected 
from  the  eloquence  of  Dr.  Oswald  ! 

Speaking  more  particularly  of  Socrates*s  arguments  for 
a  future  state,  he  says,  "  But  in  that  variety  of  arguments, 
advanced  by  this  great  and  good  man,  none  give  such  satis- 
faction to  a  plain  understanding,  as  his  observation  to  Crito, 
that  the  carcass  he  shewed  so  great  concern  about  was  not 
Socrates  ;  that  Socrates  was  he  who  then  discoursed,  rea- 
soned, and  gave  arrangements  to  his  thoughts,  and  who,  he 
said,  would  soon  give  them  the  slip.  This  is  common 
sense."    Vol.  II.  p.  288. 

Deriving  so  much  information  from  common  sense,  and 
finding  such  effectual  sanctions  of  virtue  in  it,  one  would 
have  thought  that  revelation  might  have  been  spared  ;  and 
many  good  Christians  would  be  exceedingly  offended  at  our 
author  for  ascribing  so  much  to  nature  in  this  respect.  But 
then  he  makes  atonement,  by  establishing  the  evidences  of 
revelation  upon  the  foundation  of  the  same  common  sense  ; 
which,  of  course,  supersedes  all  reasoning  about  the  matter, 
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and  thereby  saves  those  good  Christians  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  in  inquiring  for  themselves,  or  replying  to  the  im- 
pertinent cavils  of  others. 

"  Of  a  revelation  from  God;'*  meaning,  no  doubt,  the 
Jewish  and  Christian,  he  says,  that  "  few  have  any  serious 
doubt,  and  that  no  man  can  disbelieve  it  in  any  consistency 
with  common  sense."  P.  56.  But  for  the  farther  illustra- 
tion of  this  important  subject,  another  whole  volume  is  pro- 
mised us. 

As  the  truth  of  the  scripture  history  is  founded  on  com- 
mon sense,  so  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  its  contents 
are  agreeable  to  it.  "  The  Scriptures,"  says  our  author, 
"  are  the  true,  if  not  the  only  source  of  sound  philosophy 
and  good  sense  on  these  subjects,  viz.  moral  obligation." 
Vol.  il.  p.  203.  By  the  way,  after  making  good  sense  the 
source  of  so  much  knowledge  in  morals,  1  do  not  see  with 
what  propriety  our  author  can  call  the  Scriptures  the  source 
of  this  good  sense. 

The  manner  in  which  Dr.  Oswald  speaks  of  "  two  im- 
portant truths,"  which,  he  says,  the  Christian  revelation 
superadds  to  our  natural  notions  of  religion,  which  it  has 
revived,  viz.  "  an  ceconomy  of  grace  in  this  life,  and  an 
exact  retribution  in  the  nex  t,"  is  particularly  curious.  "  One 
cannot  conceive,"  says  he,  "  what  prejudice  a  man  of  sense 
can  have  to  this  plain  doctrine.  And  as  it  was  received  by 
persons  nowise  prejudiced  in  its  favour,  upon  an  attestation 
in  which  they  could  not  be  deceived,  one  must  reckon  all 
scepticism  concerning  it  as  mere  affectation."  P.  254. 
When  a  man  speaks  of  indubitable  truths,  he  ought  at  least 
to  use  intelligible  language  ;  but  what  our  author  means  by 
an  ceconomy  of  grace ^  1  really  do  not  understand. 

I  now  come  to  present  my  reader  with  a  few  specimens 
of  our  author's  pathetic  and  eloquent  complaints  on  the 
subject  of  neglecting  this  common  sense,  in  the  defence  of 
religion,  natural  and  revealed,  and  on  divines  having  im- 
prudently condescended  to  reason  about  it,  which  was  a 
piece  of  complaisance  as  mischievous  as  it  was  unnecessary. 
Infidels  are  a  set  of  people  with  whom  it  is  exceedingly 
improper  for  a  Christian  philosopher,  and  much  beneath  his 
dignity,  to  hold  any  parley. 

"  Is  there  not,"  says  Dr.  Oswald,  "  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  the  learned  for  overlooking  distinctions  which 
seldom  escape  the  observation  of  the  vulgar,  and  thereby 
exposing  religion  to  objections  which  would  be  rejected 
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with  disdain  on  any  other  subject?  Not  only  the  Christian 
revelation,"  p.  55,  "  but  the  moral  perfections  and  govern- 
ment of  God,  yea,  and  the  very  being  of  virtue,  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  dispute.  Freethinkers  are  not  ashamed 
to  publish  their  doubts  concerning  these  realities,  divines 
and  philosophers  have  not  disdained  to  establish  them  by  a 
multitude  of  arguments."    P.  364. 

"  The  power  of  custom,  in  reconciling  the  mind  to  mea- 
sures, however  absurd,  which  are  become  familiar,  is  almost 
incredible.  Should  an  Indian  of  good  sense  be  told,  that, 
for  some  time  past,  men  of  the  greatest  eminence  in  the 
learned  world  had  been  employed  in  disputing  with  one 
another  about  the  reality  of  virtue  and  vice  ;  whether,  for 
instance,  the  obligations  of  justice,  temperance,  gratitude, 
were  nominal,  fictitious  and  fanciful ;  or  whether  we  were, 
indeed,  bound  to  the  practice  of  these  and  such  like  virtues; 
that  volumes  have  been  written  on  both  sides,  and  deep  at- 
tention given  to  the  controversy,  and  that  each  hypothesis 
had  its  votaries ;  would  the  foreigner  give  credit  to  this 
report  ? 

"  Yet  this  conduct,  so  unaccountable  to  a  foreigner,  has 
been  continued  among  us  without  much  notice.  The  sub- 
ject, it  is  true,  merits  the  strictest  attention  ;  the  researches 
on  both  sides  were  curious  enough,  acquisitions  of  some 
value  were  made  in  the  abstract  sciences  ;  the  audacity  of 
one  side  seemed  to  require  a  check,  and  the  zeal  of  the  other 
was  at  least  pardonable.  But,  in  good  earnest,  might  not 
that  zeal,  that  acuteness,  penetration  and  compass  of  thought, 
have  been  employed  with  greater  propriety,  and  to  more 
advantage?  Was  there  any  occasion  at  all  for  such  disqui- 
tions  ?  Must  metaphysicians  and  subtle  disputants  be  called 
in  to  evince  our  obligations  to  do  the  right  and  shun  the 
wrong?  Can  we,  without  renouncing  common  sense,  be 
ignorant,  doubtful,  or  even  insensible  to  such  obligations  ? 
There  is  need,  great  need,  to  awaken,  revive  and  enforce 
them  ;  but  without  the  influence  of  false  learning  there 
could  be  no  room  to  doubt  what  every  man  of  common 
understanding  does,  and  must  perceive  at  first  sight." 
Vol.  II.  p.  1,52. 

How  fatal  would  a  strict  regard  to  truth  be  to  a  turn  for 
eloquence.  All  this  truly  fine  piece  of  declamation  would 
have  been  lost  to  the  world,  if  our  author  had  recollected, 
that  moral  obligation  itself  never  was  a  subject  of  dispute, 
but  only  \\iQ  foundation  of  this  obligation.     Let  our  author 
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endeavour  to  recollect  the  iiiimes  of  the  writers  who  ever 
disputed  whetlier  men  were  indeed  bound  to  the  practice  of 
justice,  temperance,  &c. 

These  complaints  respect  writers  chiefly,  but  his  com- 
plaints against  the  preachers  of  the  gospel^  on  the  same  score, 
are  still  stronger.  "  What  is  more  to  be  regretted,"  says 
Dr.  Oswald,  "  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  forgetting  the 
dignity  of  their  character,  and  the  design  of  their  office, 
have  condescended  to  plead  the  cause  of  religion  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  lawyers  maintain  a  disputed  right  of 
property.  Instead  of  awakening  the  natural  sentiments  of 
the  human  heart,  and  giving  them  a  true  direction,  they 
have  entered  into  reasonings  about  piety,  justice  and  bene- 
volence, too  profound' to  be  fathomed  by  the  multitude, 
and  too  subtle  to  produce  any  considerable  effect.  Instead 
of  setting  forth  the  displays  of  the  Divine  perfections  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  gospel,  sn  admirably  fitted  to  touch,  to 
penetrate,  and  to  subdue  the  human  mind,  they  have  enter- 
tained their  audiences  with  long  and  laboured  proofs  of  a 
revelation  from  God,  of  which  iew  have  any  serious  doubt, 
and  which  no  man  can  disbelieve  in  any  consistency  with 
common  sense.  May  not  this  be  called,  with  propriety,  a 
throwing  cold  water  on  religion  ;  and  ought  it  not  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  that  insensibility  to 
all  its  concerns  of  which  we  so  frequently  complain  }  The 
multitude  has  been  astonished,  wise  men  have  been  ashamed, 
and  good  men  grieved  at  this  treatment  of  religion,  so  much 
beneath  its  dignity/*    P.  56. 

Our  author  intimates,  however,  that,  bad  as  the  case  is, 
it  is  not  yet  quite  desperate.  Access  to  the  tree  of  life  is 
yet  open  ;  and  common  sense,  this  remedy  for  all  our  ills, 
though  hitherto  so  shamefully  neglected,  will  not  refuse  her 
succour  upon  proper  application. 

"  Till  divines  and  philosophers  have  abated  their  ar- 
dour for  frivolous  inquiries,  and  learned  the  art  of  turning 
the  attention  of  mankind  to  obvious  and  interesting  truth, 
they  have  no  title  to  complain  of  the  unthinking  part  of 
mankind.  For  one  may  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  multitudes 
would  act  a  better  part  than  they  do,  if  they  were  under 
better  treatment."  Vol.  II.  p.  221.  Now,  as  Dr.  Oswald's 
parish  is  undoubtedly  under  this  very  treatment,  I  should 
be  glad  to  be  informed  of  the  state  of  it.  Thougli  his  books 
have,  in  some  ujeasure,  put  all  the  world  under  the  same 
treatment,  it  is  too  large  afield  of  inquiry;  and  though  I 
have  read  his  performance  with  some  degree  of  attention, 
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there  may  be  something  in  my  particular  constitution  that 
turns  medicine  into  poison.    See  p.  37*^. 

"  It  is  apparent,"  says  our  author,  "  that  if  common  sense 
had  been  consulted,  a  controversy  of  the  most  pernicious 
kind  might  have  been  wholly  prevented,  or  soon  stopped. 
And,  if  men  will  yet  pay  the  regard  that  is  due  to  common 
sense,  they  shall  find  themselves  relieved  from  embarrass- 
ments they  have  always  complained  of,  and  see  the  whole 
of  religion  rise  to  their  view  in  that  obvious,  plain  and  plea- 
sant light,  in  which  the  face  of  nature  appears  when  freed 
from  those  mists  and  clouds  by  which  it  was  obscured." 
Vol.  II.  p.  204. 

Lastly,  our  author  proceeds  to  give  more  particular  direc- 
tions concerning  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  by  divines 
towards  the  reformation  of  the  world,  without  addressing 
the  reason  of  their  hearers  ;  which  is  a  thing  that  they  ought, 
if  possible,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with.  This  is  to  put  them 
under  the  direction  of  God,  in  the  dictates  of  common  sense, 
if  I  understand  him  rightly,  when  I  put  all  the  passages  to- 
gether. For  there  is  something  of  the  air  of  mysticism,  in 
what  he  says  upon  this  subject ;  and  things  of  that  nature 
do  not  find  the  readiest  admission  to  my  understanding. 

*'  Till  divines  and  philosophers  are  better  skilled  in  touch- 
ing the  springs  of  the  human  heart  than  they  are,  or  affect 
to  appear,  they  cannot  reach  the  end  they  propose  ;  and 
were  they  possessed  of  all  the  eloquence  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
they  could  not  accomplish  what  they  ought  to  have  in  view, 
I  mean,  to  save  those  from  ruin  who  will  not  take  the  trouble 
of  saving  themselves  ;  and  in  order  thereto,  to  correct  and 
cure  the  inveterate  folly  of  the  human  heart.  There  is 
something  here  that  demands  a  deeper  attention  than  has 
been  given  to  it ;  something,  too,  that  points  at  a  method  of 
forming  mankind  to  virtue,  which  has  been  too  much  neg- 
lected."   Vol.  H.   p.  227. 

*'  The  great  secret  in  forming  men  to  religion  and  virtue, 
if  it  is  fit  to  call  that  a  secret  which  is  so  palpable  to  com- 
mon sense,  and  ought  to  have  been  published  to  all  the 
world,  is  to  persuade  them  to  resign  themselves  to  God,  as 
docile  and  dutiful  pupils  to  a  faithful  and  capable  tutor. 
To  put  mankind  under  a  divine  direction  and  influence, 
ought  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  all  our  instructors  in  religion 
and  virtue.  For  without  doing  so,  all  their  oeher  prescrip- 
tions will  be  found  ineffectual,  and  indeed  a  mere  project. 
All  partial  proceedings  ought  to  be  dismissed,  and  justice 
done  to  primary  truths."    Vol.  11.  pp.  229,  230,  232. 
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SECTION  VI. 

Of  the  Incroachments  of  Common  Sense  on  the  Province 

of  REASON. 

Lest  Dr.  Oswald  should  blame  me  for  exhibiting  his  senti- 
ments  without  any  proper  refutation,  which  1  have  not  always 
done,  because  I  really  thought  it  to  be  needless,  especially 
after  what  I  have  said  in  answer  to  his  superiors.  Dr.  Reid 
and  Dr.  Beattie ;  and  also  because  I  thought  it  would  be 
doing  for  my  reader  what  he  would  very  easily  do  for  him- 
self, and  might  rather  choose  to  do  for  himself;  I  promise 
to  be  a  little  more  serious  in  this  and  the  following  sections; 
in  the  first  of  which  1  shall  endeavour  to  shew  that,  as  great 
an  enemy  as  Dr.  Oswald  is  to  reasoning  on  the  subject  of 
morals  and  religion,  he  himself  makes  more  use  of  it  than 
he  is  willing  to  acknowledge.  For,  to  make  the  more  of 
his  principle  of  common  sense,  he  has  manifestly  encroached 
upon  what  has  hitherto  been  universally  deemed  the  pro- 
vince of  reason. 

To  prevent  all  mistake  of  my  meaning,  I  shall  here  ob- 
serve, that  a  proposition  may  be  said  to  be  proved  by  reason 
when  a  third  term  is  necessary  to  shew  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  subject  and  predicate  of  it ;  and  that  a  general 
proposition  is  proved  by  an  induction  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  particulars  which  are  comprised  in  it. 

Thus,  when  I  want  to  prove  that  the  three  internal  angles 
of  a  right-lined  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  I  make 
another  set  of  angles,  to  which  I  know  that  the  three  angles 
in  question  are  equal,  and  which  I  can  also  easily  shew  to 
be  equal  to  two  right  angles.  If  I  want  to  prove  that  any 
particular  person  is  generous,  I  point  out  a  number  of  gene- 
rous things  that  he  has  done,  which  indicate  that  character. 

If  our  author  will  say  that  this  is  not  reasoning,  I  answer, 
that  then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  reasoning.  This,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  has  hitherto  been  universally  deemed  reason- 
ing ;  and  if  Dr.  Oswald  chooses  to  call  it  by  any  other  name, 
he  imposes  upon  himself  and  the  world,  by  changing  the 
established  signification  of  words.  But,  in  fact,  it  will  ap- 
pear, from  a  passage  that  I  shall  presently  quote,  that  Dr. 
Oswald  has  the  same  ideas  of  the  nature  of  reasoning, 
though  he  seems  very  often  to  have  lost  sight  of  them. 

That  Dr.  Oswald,  in  many  cases,  merely  cavils  at  the 
lerms  reason^  proof  ^md  demonstration,  and  that  he  misapplies 
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them,  in  order  to  ridicule  and  explode  them,  is  very  evident 
to  n>e  ;  and  I  think  it  cannot  but  appear  so  to  all  my  readers, 
who  are  not  quite  adepts  in  this  new  science  of  common 
sense,  and  consequently  accustomed  to  the  phrases  and 
sense  of  terms  peculiar  to  it. 

Speaking  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  he  says, 
"  To  what  purpose  demonstrate  a  truth,  to  the  indubitable 
certainty  of  which  all  nature  bears  testimony?"  P.  \5l. 
Now  excepting  Dr.  Clarke's  arguments  a  priori,*  which 
have  long  ceased  to  be  so  much  as  mentioned  by  divines, 
all  that,  in  fact,  has  ever  been  meant  by  demonstrating  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God,  is  to  exhibit  and  explain  the 
testimony  of  nature  ;  by  pointing  out  such  marks  of  design, 
power  and  benevolence  in  the  constitution  of  the  world,  as 
prove  not  only  that  it  had  a  cause,  but  that  this  cause  must 
be  a  being  possessed  of  great  power,  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Again  he  says,  "You  cannot  form  an  idea  of  God,  by 
gazing  upon  his  works,  without  observing  their  tendency  ; 
and  entering  as  far  as  your  faculties  will  carry  you  into  his 
great,  wise  and  gracious  plan."     P.  197. 

After  our  author  has  evinced  the  being  of  a  God,  without 
the  help  of  reason,  he  proceeds  to  assert,  in  the  title  of  the 
first  chapter  of  book  third,  that  "  to  acknowledge  the  being 
and  dispute  the  attributes  of  God,  betrays  great  stupidity, 
or  gross  prevarication/*  But  the  manner  in  which  he  sup- 
ports this  with  respect  to  the  particular  attributes,  is  so  like 
reasoning,  that  I  own  I  can  see  no  difference  between  it  and 
reasoning.     Let  the  reader  judge. 

"  We  acknowledge  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  idea 
of  God  when  we  look  on  the  phenomena  of  nature ;  but  if 
we  do  not  content  ourselves  with  words  without  meaning, 
we  must,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledge,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  form  any  conception  of  the  immense  system 
of  nature,  without  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  his  power 
who  made  and  upholds  it;  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the 
endless  connexion  and  combination  of  causes  conspiring  to 
one  great  design,  without  having  an  idea  of  the  unfathomable 
depth  of  the  Divine  wisdom  ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  survey 
the  multitude  of  living  creatures  he  has  brought  into  being, 
which  he  upholds  in  being,  and  protects  from  danger,  and 
for  whom  he  makes  continual  and  bountiful  supplies,  with- 
out acknowledging  his  immense  benevolence  and  parental 
care.     And  when  we  recollect  the  various  sufferings  of  body 

•  See  Biog.  Brit.  III.  p.  597,  Note  I,  and  Dr.  Kippis's  Additions,  p.  607. 
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and  mind,  which  he  has  connected  with,  and  made  conse- 
quent upon  almost  every  deviation  from  moral  rectitude, 
even  in  this  life,  and  the  natural  dread  which  every  guilty 
person  has  of  a  more  exact  retribution  in  another  state,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  avoid  an  idea  of  his  tremendous  justice." 
Vol.  II.  p.  81. 

That  any  person  should  be  able  to  write  this,  and  call  it 
by  any  other  name  than  reasoning  I  own  surprises  me  not  a 
little ;  and  1  can  only  compare  our  author  to  the  poor  man 
who  had  spoken  prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it. 

Also  when  Dr.  Oswald  says,  "  It  is  nonsense  to  expect  that 
lead  should  swim  in  water,"  p.  KS8,  it  is  impossible  that  his 
meaning  should  really  differ  from  that  of  the  generality  of 
philosophers  to  whom  his  language  must,  I  am  persuaded, 
sound  very  strange.  They  would  shew,  by  observation  and 
experiment,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  has  ever  happened, 
and  would  say  they  had  then  proved  that  the  expecta- 
tion of  its  happening  was  very  unreasonable;  but  would 
think  it  a  strange  abuse  of  words  to  call  it  nonsensical.  To 
nonsense,  as  the  term  has  generally  been  used  hitherto,  no 
ideas  at  all  can  be  annexed,  except  such  as  are  inconsistent 
with  one  another  ;  and  we  can  form  as  clear  an  idea  of  lead 
not  sinking  in  water,  as  of  its  sinking.  What  is  really  non- 
sense can  never  become  sense  ;  but  by  miraculous  power 
the  laws  of  nature  can  be  suspended  or  reversed. 

To  enlarge  the  province  of  this  new  principle  of  common 
sense,  Dr.  Oswald  manifestly  encroaches  upon  the  province 
of  reason  in  other  instances.  He  expresses  the  greatest 
possible  surprise  and  indignation  that  divines  should  have 
endeavoured  "  to  discover  a  medium  to  demonstrate  that  we 
ought  to  worship  God,  to  do  justice  to  men,  and  to  keep 
our  passions  and  appetites  within  just  and  proper  bounds." 
P.  91.  Upon  this  occasion  he  says,  as  was  quoted  above, 
*'  No  demonstration  is  of  equal  force  with  common  sense ; 
and  no  confutation  can  serve  the  interest  of  truth  so  effec- 
tually as  a  plain  conviction  of  nonsense ;  and  therefore  it 
was  the  business  of  divines  and  philosophers  to  have  recourse 
to  the  simple  decision  of  common  sense  on  a  subject  so  plain 
and  important.** 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  it  would  answer  a 
very  ^ood  purpose  both  to  define  strictly  what  we  mean  by 
worshipping  God,  doing  justice  to  men  and  bringing  our 
passions  within  proper  bounds;  and  also  that,  when  these 
propositions  have  been  defined,  intermediate  and  plainer 
propositions  may  be  found,  which  will  serve  to  shew  the 
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truth  of  the  former.  And  such  proofs  of  these  moral  duties 
I  think  have  been  given  by  many  writers,  and  I  hope  have 
not  been  impertinently  alleged  in  my  Institutes  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion.  * 

I  am  the  more  surprised  at  Dr.  Oswald's  objections  to  the 
common  language  of  logicians,  as  he  himself  distinguishes 
very  well  between  such  propositions  as  are  self-evident,  and 
such  as  are  not.  "  No  man,"  says  he,  "  can  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  propositions  that  are  the  objects  of  common  sense  from 
those  that  are  not,  and  to  determine  with  himself  where  he 
has,  or  has  not  a  right  to  suspend  his  judgment.  If  the 
evidence  of  the  proposition  under  consideration  flows  from 
its  relation  to  or  connexion  with  some  other  truth,  he  has 
no  doubt  a  right  to  suspend  his  judgment  till  he  has  inquired 
into  that  connexion  and  relation."     P.  248. 

Now  surely  the  proposition  that  magistrates  ought  to  he 
obeyed  depends  upon  this  other  proposition,  that  the  good  of 
the  society  ought  to  be  provided  for.  Or  if  our  author  be  an 
advocate  for  a  natural  and  divine  right,  still  he  must  give 
some  reason  for  it.  If  he  reflect  at  all  upon  the  subject,  he 
will  hardly  maintain  that  such  a  right  is  self-evident.  This 
latter  proposition  then,  viz.  that  the  good  of  the  state  ought 
to  be  consulted^  may  properly  be  urged  in  support  of  the 
former,  that  magistrates  ought  to  be  obeyed.  It  is  so  much 
of  an  argument,  that  I  dare  say  neither  our  author,  nor  any 
other  person,  could  possibly  avoid  it  in  discoursing  on  the 
subject- 

Our  author,  indeed,  admits  of  a  kind  of  demonstration  of 
primary  truths,  which  arises  from  comparing  them  with  their 
opposite  absurdities ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  says,  "  we 
shall  believe  them  more  cordially,  and  feel  their  influence 
more  sensibly  than  we  do.  A  real  believer,"  he  says,  "  will 
not  despise  the  well-meant  labours  of  those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  primary  truths  by  reducing 
their  opposites  to  absurdity  ;  but  knows  that,  without  their 
help,  he  can,  by  a  single  thought,  reduce  these  chimeras  to 
the  grossest  of  all  absurdities,  namely,  to  nonsense."  P.  255. 
Though,  therefore,  it  \s  pardonable  to  demonstrate  the  being 
and  perfections  of  God,  the  necessity  of  obeying  magistrates, 
&c.,  he  advises  us  to  spare  ourselves  that  trouble,  and  with 
more  magnanimity  appeal  at  once  to  the  great  tribunal  of 
common  sense.  An  admirably  short  and  decisive  method 
truly  !    something  similar  to  De  Foe's  Short  method  with  the 

*  Pt.  1,  Ch  2.  See  Vol.  II.  pp.  25—57. 
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Dissenters;*  with  this  difference,  that  De  Foe  was  in  jest, 
but  Dr.  Oswald  is  in  most  serious  earnest. 

Such  is  the  force  of  common  sense,  in  my  use  of  the 
word,  that  our  author  not  only  allows  of  reasoning  in  others, 
but  falls  into,  downright  reasoning  himscH'  upon  several 
subjects,  which  he  had  expressly  exempted  from  the  pro- 
vince of  reasoning,  and  in  the  very  chapter  in  the  title  of 
which  he  disclaims  reasoning. 

"  Lord  Bolingbroke,''  he  says,  "  who  contends  so  zealously 
for  the  being  and  providence  of  God,  is  no  less  zealous  in 
decrying  our  natural  notions  of  his  moral  perfections,  and 
moral  government,  together  with  the  expectation  we  have 
of  an  exact  retribution  of  our  good  and  evil  actions.  But 
never  was  a  great  genius  more  absurdly,  or  indeed  mo'-e  idly 
employed.  For,  in  spite  of  all  the  arts  of  logic,  of  rhetoric, 
of  bullying,  and  of  canting,  practised  by  his  Lordship,  every 
one  who  believes  there  is  a  God  will  believe  that  he  loves 
the  right  and  hates  the  wrong  ;  and  expect,  of  course,  that 
he  will  reward  the  one  and  punish  the  other."  Vol.  II.  p.  27^. 
Now  is  not  Dr.  Oswald's  suggesting  that  God  loves  the  right 
and  hates  the  wrong  a  proper  argumejit^  to  prove  that  he  will 
reward  the  one  and  punish  the  other  ?  Indeed,  why  did  he 
use  the  word  therefore^  if  he  was  not  arguing  and  proving 
one  thing  by  means  of  another  }  If  this  be  not  reasoning,  and 
in  the  necessary  forms,  I  know  not  what  is. 

But,  possibly,  our  author  might  think  himself  sufficiently 
guarded  against  this  objection  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  expressed  the  title  of  this  chapter,  which  is  ingenious 
enough.  "  To  maintain  a  curious  debate  about  a  future 
judgment,  when  we  ought  to  be  preparing  for  so  awful  an 
event,  is  unpardonable  folly."  lb.  The  three  next  chapters 
have  the  title  of  "  The  same  subject  continued/' 

The  objection  then  is  not  to  argutnents  but  to  curious 
arguments.  But  how  shall  we  distinguish  curious  debates 
from  those  that  are  not  curious  ;  and  what  does  our  author 
mean  by  curious  P    A  word  of  so  very  vague  a  meaning  is 

•  "  The  shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters  :  or  Proposals  for  the  Establishment  of 
the  Church;  "  I702,  an  irony  recommending  '*  one  sovere  law"  to  be  "  made,  and 
punctually  executed,  that  whoever  was  found  at  a  conventicle,  should  be  banished 
the  nation,  and  the  preacher  be  hanged."  The  real  design  of  the  author  was  mis- 
taken by  some  of  his  own  party,  one  of  whom  wrote  against  him  "  Reflexions  upon  a 
late  scandalous  and  malicious  Pamphlet."  De  Foe's  intention  was  better  understood 
and  felt  by  a  Ton/  House  of  Commons,  who,  in  February  1703,  ordered  his  pamphlet 
"  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  Common  Hangman,"  and  the  author  to  be  fined 
and  set  on  the  pillory,  wliich  "  he  endured  with  great  fortitude"  and  soon  after  pub- 
lished A  Hymn  to  the  Pilloty.  See  "  a  second  volume  of  the  writings  of  the  Author 
of  The  True-born  Englishman^"  1705,  p.  102,  and  Biog.  Brit.  V.  pp.  55,  56. 
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certainly  very  improperly  used  upon  such  an  occasion  as 
this.  If  I  should  be  asked  to  point  to  a  specimen  of  curious 
reasoning,  I  should  name  this  very  treatise  of  Dr.  Oswald's. 

But  the  propriety  of  the  title  of  this  same  chapter  is 
guarded  in  another  curious  manner.  "  It  is  unpardonable 
folly/'  he  says,  "  to  maintain  a  curious  debate  about  a  future 
judgment,  when  we  ought  to  be  preparing  for  it."  But 
who  ever  denied  that  there  was  a  time  to  prepare  for  a  future 
event,  as  well  as  for  proving  that  it  will  happen,  and  that  these 
two  ought  not  to  interfere  with  one  another  ?  If  he  meant 
that  we  ought  never  to  debate,  but  to  be  always  preparing, 
it  was  unpardonable  folly  in  him  to  write  his  treatise ;  in 
which  he  not  only  debates,  but  is  the  occasion  of  more 
debating,  as  the  book  I  am  now  writing  evidences. 

I  have  descanted  a  little  upon  the  title  of  this  one  chap- 
ter, or  rather  of  four  chapters  (which,  by  the  way,  is  very 
awkward  and  confused  in  point  of  method),  in  order  to 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  our  author's  unfair  and  equivocal 
manner  of  writing,  throughout.  By  an  artful  choice  of 
words  he  makes,  upon  all  occasions,  a  specious  harangue, 
when  his  pompous  assertions  are  all  the  while  either  nuga- 
tory, or  false. 

As  the  greatest  part  of  Dr.  Oswald's  two  volumes  con- 
sists of  such  writing  as  this,  I  shall,  for  the  more  complete 
information  of  my  reader  concerning  the  nature  of  it,  produce 
another  example  of  his  artfully  adopting  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion which  cuts  off  all  reply,  except  that  of  its  being  abso- 
lutely trifling;  while  he  is  using  all  the  pomp  and  parade 
of  the  most  important  observations. 

"  To  state  the  primary  truths  in  their  native  light  and 
strength,  and  in  comparison  with  their  opposite  falsities,  and 
to  shew,  in  the  clearest,  plainest  manner,  which  ought  to 
preponderate,  was  in  justice  due  to  the  public.  But  to 
trace  every  conceit,  of  every  bold  projector,  through  all  the 
windings  of  abstruse  and  sophistical  reasoning,  or  to  offer 
laborious  and  minute  defences  of  truths  which  neither 
require  nor  admit  of  any,  was  ill  advised."     P.  3\5. 

I  challenge  our  author  to  specify  the  writers  on  whom 
this  censure  falls,  viz.  those  who  have  traced  every  conceit  of 
every  bold  projector  through  all  the  windings  of  abstruse  and 
sophistical  reasoning,  or  who  have  offered  laborious  and  minute 
defences  of  truths  which  neither  required  nor  admitted  of  any. 
One  would  imagine,  from  reading  Dr.  Oswald,  that  this 
egregious  and  laborious  trifling  had  been  universal  with  the 
infatuated  friends  of  religion.     But  let  our  author  name  the 
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men,  and  prove  his  charge;  or  be  considered  as  having 
given  himself  ridiculous  airs,  by  clothing  mere  calumny  in 
rant. 

Indeed,  the  exceptions  which  our  author  himself  makes 
to  his  violent  accusations  will  almost  amount  to  a  full 
confutation  of  his  declamatory  abuse. 

"  It  was  no  doubt  proper,'*  he  says,  "  to  detect  the  scan- 
dalous shuffling  of  Collins,  to  expose  the  rambling  conceits 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  dangerous  paradoxes  of  Mr.  Hume, 
and  the  presumptuous  boldness  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  It 
might  also  be  fit  to  take  some  notice  of  the  quibbles  of 
inferior  writers.  But  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  whole 
nation  to  a  formal  dispute  between  grave  divines,  and 
writers  of  this  stamp,  about  the  truth  of  religion,  as  if  this 
was  a  point  yet  unsettled,  was  a  manner  of  proceeding  much 
below  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  from  which  little  good 
could  be  expected.  From  the  common  effect  produced  on 
the  minds  of  the  multitude,  by  attending  the  pleading  of 
lawyers  in  a  contentious  law-suit,  one  might  foretel  the 
consequences  of  this  ill-judged  measure.''     P.  3l6. 

Now  I  really  do  not  know  to  what  kind  of  reasoning  any 
of  the  defenders  of  Christianity  have  had  recourse,  except 
such  as  was  adopted  in  the  controversies  above  referred  to, 
and  which  our  author  allows  to  have  been  proper.  And 
exclusive  of  such  controversies  as  he  himself  expressly 
approves,  I  challenge  him  to  say  when  the  attention  of  any 
whole  nation  was  ever  engaged  to  a  formal  dispute  between 
grave  divines  about  the  truth  of  religion,  as  if  it  was  a  point 
yet  unsettled.  This  assertion,  I  will  venture  to  say,  was 
made  absolutely  at  random,  and  has  no  foundation  in  truth. 
It  is  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish,  in  suppoort  of  a  piece  of 
miserable  sophistry.  ; 

Our  author  farther  allows  that  "  the  disciples  of  Manes 
were  entitled  to  satisfaction,  because,"  as  he  curiously 
enough  expresses  it,  "  they  founded  07i  realities."  He  adds, 
"  but  it  is  below  the  dignity  of  divines  or  philosophers  to 
fight  with  chimeras.  These  ancient  heretics  had  not  the 
boldness  of  modern  theorists,  who  scruple  not  to  resolve 
natural  and  moral  evil  into  the  Divine  will ;  but  from  the 
same  aversion  which  all  guilty  persons  have  of  bringing  the 
charge  home  to  themselves,  they  fancied  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  two  gods,  the  authors  of 
all  that  is  good  or  evil  in  the  world."     Vol.  II.  p.  7S. 

Not  to  remark  upon  our  author's  taking  it  for  granted  that 
all  Necessarians  are  vmbelievers  (though  the  very  best  of  all 
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the  defences  of  Christianity  has  been  written  by  a  Necessa- 
rian)* 1  shall  only  ask,  whether  all  who  object  to  religion 
and  Christianity  do  not  pretend  to  found  their  objections  on 
realities,  as  well  as  Manes  ?f 

The  remainder  of  the  paragraph  quoted  above  is  not  less 
curious,  and  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  treatise.  "  This 
gross  error,"  viz.  that  of  Manes  "  is,  however,  long  since 
extinct,  and  the  friends  of  religion  can  be  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  prove  the  unity  of  God,  till  at  least  some  one  appear 
who  can  say,  with  a  good  conscience,  that  he  suspects  that 
there  are  more  than  one,  to  whom  we  owe  that  worship  and 
obedience  which  is  due,  in  return  for  his  being  and  preser- 
vation ;  and  till  he  assign  some  plausible  reason  for  his 
-suspicion."     P.  79. 

But  can  there  be  no  propriety  or  advantage  in  reviewing 
the  errors  of  past  ages,  and  in  the  confutation  of  them  ?  May 
we  not  hope,  by  that  means  to  prevent  a  relapse  into  them.^ 
Can  we  be  too  well  established  in  truths  of  great  import- 
ance ?  Besides,  with  respect  to  this  very  question,  of  the 
2tnifi/  of  God,  has  not  the  church  of  Rome,  the  church  of 
England,  and  even  the  church  of  Scotland,  more  objects  of 
supreme  worship  than  one?:}: 

I  would  also  ask,  what  the  word  plausible  has  to  do  in 
this  business  ?  If  an  error  be  actually  embraced,  and  spreads, 
must  I  defer  the  combating  of  it  till  some  grand  jury^ 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  shall  vote  that  it  is  a  plausible 
one?  Had  these  preliminaries  been  requisite,  it  is  not 
certain  that  I  should  iiave  been  permitted  to  answer  Dr. 
Oswald. 

I  shall  produce  but  one  instance  more  of  our  author's 
complaints  of  the  conduct  of  Christian  divines,  who  have 
judged  and  acted  differently  from  himself;  because, /or  once^ 
he  names  his  man.  "  Had  Dr.  Clarke  employed  his  natural 
good  sense,  which  was  not  inferior  to  his  learning,  in  setting 
in  a  true  and  full  light  all  the  shameful  absurdities  of  those 
who  believe  there  is  a  God,  and  behave  as  if  there  was  none, 
he  would  have  done  more  service  to  the  interests  of  truth, 
than  can  be  done  by  a  thousand  demonstrations."      P.  1.51. 

But  why  may  it  not  be  of  service  to  set  in  a  strong  light 
the  absurdity  of  not  believinsr  or  affectini?  not  to  believe  that 

*  Probably  Hartlet/,  whose  Chapter  Of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  is 
strongly  recommended  in  the  preface  to  the  Institutes.     See  Vol.  II.  p.  xxi. 
t  Or  Hiani,  a  /fop^iV.who  flourished  in  thetliird  Century.  See  Lardner.W.  III.  p.  415. 

t  "  In  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  there  be  Three  persons,  of  one  substance,  power 
and  eternity  ;  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  Con- 
fettion  of  Faith,  Sec.  Glasgow,  1753,  Ch.  ii.  Sect.  3,  p.  34. 
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there  is  a  God,  as  well  as  of  not  acting  in  a  manner  agreeable 
to  that  belief?  The  latter  is  certainly  as  obvious,  and  ther?* 
fore  is  as  little  necessary  to  be  insisted  upon  as  the  former: 
But  so  great  is  our  author's  aversion  to  reasoning,  that  a 
man  must  not  touch  upon  the  former,  however  necessary, 
because  something  like  argument,  proof  and  demonstration 
may  be  wanted  ;  whereas,  on  the  latter  of  these  topics  a  man 
may  declaim  as  long  as  he  pleases,  writing  as  Dr.  Oswald 
does,  without  any  reasoning  at  all. 

Lastly,  our  author  very  much  misrepresents  the  conduct 
of  the  sacred  writers,  in  order  to  favour  his  system,  and  to 
decry  reasoning.  "  The  inspired  writers  do  not  offer  any 
proof  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  God.  They  tell  us 
that  the  invisible  things  of  him  are  clearly  seen  from  the 
things  which  he  has  made,  &c. — but  never  enter  into  trains 
of  reasoning,  to  establish  a  truth  that  is  too  obvious  to 
admit  of  any  proof.''     Vol  II.  pp.  51,  62. 

But  how  do  any  divines  pretend  to  prove  the  invisible 
power  of  God  otherwise  than  by  the  visible  effects  of  it  .^ 
At  least  I  never  had  recourse  to  any  other  argument,  and  yet 
I  imagine  that  I  have  reasoned  on  the  subject.*  ■ "' 

Perhaps  our  author  may  think  to  escape  my  animadver- 
sions, by  saying  that,  though  the  sacred  writers  do  reason, 
they  do  not  enter  into  trains  of  reasoning  on  the  subject: 
But  whether  a  man  uses  trains  of  reasoning  or  not,  or 
whether  the  trains  be  longer  or  shorter  is  not  the  question  ; 
but  whether  they  reason  at  all.  In  my  opinion  our  author 
may  find  both  excellent  reasoning  and  even  long  trains  of 
reasoning  on  the  being,  perfections,  and  providence  of  God, 
in  various  parts  of  the  books  of  scripture,  as  in  the  book  of 
Job,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets.  In  my  opinion  Paul 
reasoned  very  closely  on  this  subject  in  his  discourse  before 
the  Athenian  Areopagites.  See  Acts  xvii.  But  the  sacred 
writers  had  no  occasion  to  prove  the  being  or  perfecti'ons  of 
God  to  those  who  admitted  them,  which  was  generally  the 
case  with  those  to  whom,  or  for  whom  they  wrote.  hvrs 

'  SECTION  VII.  l/m^-jq 

Of  Dr.  Oswald's  Refutation  of  the  Argument  in  Proof  of  the 

BEING    OF    A   GOD.  '^ 

There  is  no  subject  on  which  Dr.  Oswald  declaini§  so 
frequently,  or  with  so  much  vehemence,  and  seeming saiis- 
faction  to  himself,  as  on  the  want  of  judgment  in  divines^  m 

•  See  ray  Institutes,  VoT.  L  (P.)  See  Vol.  II.  pp.  7—17.      « '^ '^^^"^ 
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reasoning  concerning  the  heing  of  a  God ;  which  he  always 
speaks  of  as  "  too  obvious  and  sacred  a  truth  to  be  subjected 
to  the  reasonings  of  men,  and  that  too  much  encouragement 
has  been  given  to  the  cavils  of  sceptics  by  entering  into 
reasoning  about  it."  These  propositions  are  the  titles  of 
two  separate  chapters  in  his  second  volume,  pp.  50  and  57. 

In  the  latter  of  these  chapters  he  even  openly  assumes  the 
character  of  an  atheist,  and  undertakes  a  complete  refutation 
of  the  standing  argument  for  the  being  of  a  God,  in  order  to 
shew  that  it  is  incapable  of  any  proper  proof;  but  that  the 
proposition,  being  nevertheless  true,  must  be  admitted  on 
the  sole  authority  of  common  sense  ;  not  considering  that  if 
this  new  principle  of  common  sense  should  ever  be  exploded, 
he  lias  no  resource  left,  but  must  in  good  earnest  profess 
himself  an  atheist.  And  thus,  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  by 
catching  at  a  shadow,  he  will  have  lost  the  substance.  Now, 
as  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  such  a  catastrophe,  I  shall  go 
over  tlve  several  steps  of  this  demonstration  along  with  Dr. 
Oswald,  in  order  to  convince  him,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
confident  objections,  it  is  a  very  good  one,  and  will  bear  the 
strictest  examination. 

"  No  process  of  reasoning,"  says  Dr.  Oswald,  "can  be 
employed  in  favour  of  this  capital  truth,  that  will  not  be 
found  either  false  or  frivolous  ;  or  if  the  premises  are  ad- 
mitted to  proof,  there  can  be  no  just  conclusion.  The 
premises  are  these,  a  work  that  indicates  design  must  be 
ascribed  to  an  intelligent  author.  The  world  is  a  work  that 
indicates  design,"  &c.     Vol.  II.  p.  57. 

From  these  premises,  each  of  which  Dr.  Oswald  allows  to 
be  just,  though  not  demonstrable,  I  think  it  may  be  clearly 
proved  that  the  world  must  be  ascribed  to  an  intelligent  author, 
which  is  what  we  mean  by  the  term  God.  If  the  conclusion 
be  allowed  to  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  premises,  which 
Dr.  Oswald  does  not  deny,  the  argument  is  certainly  com- 
plete, whether  we  proceed  any  farther,  viz.  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  premises,  or  not.  To  this,  however,  our  author 
gives  no  attention  ;  but  only  says  it  is  impossible  to  prove  the 
premises.  Let  us  consider  then,  in  what  manner  he  pretends 
that  neither  of  these  premises  can  be  proved,  so  that  an 
unbeliever  may  be  justified  in  withholding  his  assent  to  them, 
and  consequently  to  the  conclusion  that  is  drawn  from 
them. 

*'  A  work  that  indicates  design  must  be  ascribed  to  an 
intelligent  author."  This  is  an  abstract  proposition,  to 
which,  if  the  terms  of  it  be  defined,  I  will  venture  to  say 
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that  no  man  can  possibly  withhold  his  assent,  being  really 
identical  and  self-evident.  To  invalidate  this,  or  rather  to 
evade  it,  our  author  absolutely  changes  it,  and  substitutes 
another  in  its  place.  For,  from  an  abstract  and  universal^ 
he  makes  it  a  particular  proposition  ;  asserting  as  the  reverse 
of  it,  that  this  particular  work,  viz.  this  worlds  bears  no  marks 
of  design ;  in  support  of  which  he  alleges  the  trite  athe- 
istical supposition  of  the  possibility  of  its  having  been 
produced  by  the  concourse  of  atoms.  "  By  repeated  throws 
of  dice,"  he  says,  "  one  may  cast  up  any  number  called  for, 
within  a  given  time ;  and  therefore  any  possible  state  of 
nature  may  result  from  unlimited  revolutions  of  matter." 
Vol.  II.  p.  59. 

Not  to  say  that  this  does  not  amount  to  a  shadow  of  an 
objection  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition  which  only  asserts 
that  a  work  which  actually  does  indicate  design  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  an  intelligent  author;  which,  by  supposition, 
excludes  all  idea  of  chance,  it  may  certainly  be  said,  on  the 
behalf  of  the  beins:  of  a  God,  that  let  atoms  revolve  ad 
infinitum.,  and  move  without  a  mover,  nothing  can  result 
from  it  but  new  combi?iaiions,  and  positions.  For  powers-, 
such  as  those  of  attraction,  repulsion,  magnetism,  electricity, 
&c.  could  never  be  gained  by  it ;  there  being  no  conceivable 
or  possible  connexion  between  such  a  revolution,  and  the 
acquisition  of  any  such  powers.  It  is  possible  that  the  inge- 
nuity of  Dr.  Oswald  may  suggest  something  to  an  atheist 
in  answer  to  this,  but  I  own  I  cannot.  And  yet,  as  if  the 
believer  could  make  no  reply  to  this  objection,  which  is 
both  misplaced  and  frivolous,  he  concludes  that  he  had 
sufficiently  invalidated  the  force  of  this  major  proposition, 
and  proceeds  with  great  confidence  to  attack  the  minor,  viz. 
that 

"The  world  is  a  work  that  indicates  design."  Here, 
after  acknowledging,  "  that  it  is  easy  to  shew  them  (atheists) 
a  connexion  of  parts  and  unity  of  design,  which  they  cannot 
gainsay;"  yet  he  maintains  that,  "  because  they  can  point 
out  some  strange  and  uncouth  appearances,  which  we 
cannot  explain,  they  have  a  right  to  withhold  their  assent, 
if  the  case  is  to  be  determined  by  reason,  and  not  by  the 
authority  of  common  sense.  But  surely,  after  admitting 
design  in  many  things.,  they  cannot  possibly  withhold  their 
assent  to  those  things  having  an  intelligent  author,  whatever 
they  may  do  with  respect  to  the  rest."     P.  61 . 

If,  for  instance,  it  be  undeniable,  that  the  formation  of 
the  eye,  and  of  the  light,  which  so  admirably  correspond  to 
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one  another,  and  to  the  purpose  of  giving  us  notices  of 
distant  objects,  is  an  excellent  contrivarice ;  it  is  plain  that 
there  must  have  been  a  contriver^  or  an  intelligent  author  of 
that  pari  of  our  constitution,  though  there  should  be  other 
parts  of  the  same  system,  the  spleen,  for  instance,  the  uses 
of  which  we  could  not  explain.  So  that  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  proposition  is  completely  proved,  according  to  the 
strictest  forms  of  logic. 

But  our  author  says,  "  You  may  unriddle  many  dif- 
ficulties, and  give  satisfaction  to  several  objections.  You 
may  do  more.  By  careful  inspection,  you  can  shew,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  sceptic,  that  what  appeared  irregularity  is 
regularity  in  the  highest  degree ;  that  seeming  discord  is 
harmony  not  understood,  and  that  a  seeming  blemish  is  a 
beauty  in  the  works  of  God  ;  but  you  will  not  silence  him. 
You  have  something  farther  to  explain,  and  something 
farther  still,  and  cannot  give  a  full  answer  to  his  objections 
until  you  explain  the  whole,  and  that  you  cannot  do. 
Good  sense  requires  that  he  should  be  contented  with  less 
satisfaction,  but  he  demands  proofs  and  as  you  have  under- 
taken it,  you  must  give  it  without  reserve  or  limitation." 

The  proposition,  however,  proposes  no  such  thing.  It 
only  asserts  that  this  world  must  have  had  an  intelligent 
author.  So  that  if  I  prove  that  any  thing  in  the  world 
necessarily  requires  such  an  author,  which  Dr.  Oswald  him- 
self, in  the  character  of  a  sceptic,  allows,  I  have  fully  proved 
all  that  I  proposed.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  person, 
who  ever  proposed  the  strictest  demonstation  of  the  being 
of  God,  ever  thought  of  any  thing  else  ;  and  I  even  challenge 
Dr.  Oswald  to  name  any  atheist  who  expected  more. 

If  a  man  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  give  out  that  he  could 
explain  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  which  he  certainly 
could  not  do,  and  should  acknowledge  that  he  had  not  de- 
monstrated the  being  of  a  God  till  he  had  done  it,  I  do  not 
see  how  good  sense  should  help  a  man  to  see  that  he  had 
fulfilled  his  promise,  when  it  was  evident  to  reason  that  he 
had  not  done  it.  If,  therefore,  a  man  advances  no  more  than 
he  can  prove,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  demonstration  of 
the  being  of  a  God,  an  appeal  may  as  safely  be  made  to  reason^ 
as  to  any  thing  bearing  the  name  of  common  sense^  or  any 
other  name  that  admits  oi evidence  without  proof .  As  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  advances  more  than  he  can  prove,  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  power  in  human  nature  that  can 
oblige  us  to  say  that  he  had  done  what  he  himself  acknow- 
ledges he  could  not  do. 
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As  the  conclusion,  however,  of  all  this  miserable  quibbling 
and  sophistry,  our  author  sums  up  this  chapter  with  the  airs 
of  an  acknowledged  conqueror.  "  Whether  the  sceptic  is 
actuated  by  impertinent  curiosity,  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  or 
a  yet  worse  principle,  it  must  be  owned  that,  as  a  disputant, 
he  has  a  right  to  insist  on  his  demand  ;  and,  on  being  refused, 
to  withhold  his  assent ;  which  he  can  do  with  the  more  ease, 
and  with  a  much  better  grace,  in  the  course  of  a  dispute, 
than  he  could  liave  done,  if  you  had  submitted  the  truth  to 
his  judgment,  by  a  simple  appeal."  That  is,  if  I  beg  the 
qiieation^  he  may,  as  3.  favour,  condescend  to  grant  it. 

"  It  is  surprising,"  continues  our  author,  "that  this  incon- 
venience attending  the  method  of  argumentation  should 
have  been  so  long  overlooked  by  so  many  friends  of  religion, 
distinguished  by  their  good  sense,  as  well  as  by  their  learn- 
ing. Yet  any  one  may  recollect  similar  instances  of  men  of 
good  understanding,  disappointing  themselves  in  common 
life,  by  too  great  eagerness  to  prove  truths  too  obvious  to 
admit  ot  proof  or  demonstration.** 

But  what  had  escaped  not  only  the  learning,  but,  what  is 
much  more,  the  good  sense  of  all  preceding  ages,  has  been 
luckily  discovered  by  our  author. — To  conclude  this  section 
with  seriousness.  I  know  no  parallel  to  such  wretched 
sophistry  and  conceit.  And  that  any  friend  of  religion 
should  thus  lend  weapons  to  the  common  adversaries,  and  in 
their  name  challenge  all  the  powers  of  reason,  certainly  would 
not  have  gained  credit  before  the  publication  of  this  work 
of  Dr.  Oswald's.  Such  are  the  happy  fruits  of  discarding 
reason,  and  substituting  this  new  common  sense  in  its  place. 
And  yet  this  is  the  man,  who,  upon  all  occasions,  and  from 
thebeginningof  his  two  volumes  to  the  end  of  them,  ridicules 
and  insults  the  greatest  masters  of  argumentation. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  says  he  "  whence  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  our  celebrated  divines  and  philosophers  blunder  so 
grossly  in  an  art  to  which  they  are  so  much  devoted?" 
P.  375.  But  before  a  man  had  affected  this  contempt 
Of  reasoning,  he  should  certainly  have  known  lehat  it  was; 
which  appears  not  to  have  been  the  case  with  Dr.  Oswald. 
I  have  studied,  and  I  have  taught  logic,  but  in  no  scholar's 
exercise  did  I  ever  see  such  marks  of  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
plainest  rules  of  it,  as  in  Dr.  Oswald's  critical  examination 
of  the  argument  for  the  being  of  God  ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  in  him  common  sense  has  not  supplied  the  place 
ot  logic,  though  he  boasts  of  its  doing  infinitely  more. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

Of  the  Application  of  Common  Sense  to  various  Disquisitions 
in  MORALS  and  theology. 

When  the  idea  of  this  new  sense  was  first  started,  it  had 
the  appearance  of  something  new  and  whimsical,  indeed, 
but  it  threatened  nothing  ;  seeming  to  be  only  a  new  method 
of  explaining  the  manner  in  which  we  give  our  assent  to 
self-evident  propositions  ;  and,  provided  the  propositions 
were  really  self-evident,  it  signified  nothing  in  practice  by 
what  means  we  evince  them  to  be  so. 

Going  thus  backwards,  into  the  obscure  regions  of  Meta- 
physics could  do  no  great  harm,  and  might  prove  an  inno- 
cent amusement  to  many  persons  who  had  nothing  better  to 
do,  or  to  those  who  chose  to  relax  from  more  important 
studies.  But  when  this  new  power,  after  thus  securing  its 
retreat  backwards,  l>egins  to  advance  forwards,  into  the 
regions  of  science^  philosophy  and  life,  superseding  reason- 
ing wherever  it  comes,  we  begin  to  mark  its  progress  with 
more  attention :  for  we  must  not  suffer  her  invasion  of  the 
right  of  another.  Accordingly  I  have  endeavoured  to  re- 
press the  inroads  which  this  new  power  has  made  on  the 
frontiers  of  morals  and  theology  :  and  now  I  must  shew  what 
attempts  she  has  made  to  penetrate  into  Xhe  interior  parts  of 
the  country. 

To  drop  this  allusion,  which  I  am  not  able  to  carry  much 
farther,  I  propose,  in  this  last  section,  to  exhibit  to  my 
reader  the  summary  process  by  which  our  author  treats 
several  intricate  and  important  questions  ;  as,  the  spring  of 
action  in  the  Deity,  the  distinction  between  the  faculties  of  men 
and  brutes,  and  the  doctrines,  or  pretended  doctrines,  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  atonement,  the  new  birth,  and  predestina- 
tion, with  other  smaller  matters.  None  of  these  subjects, 
which  have  been  thought  to  be  very  difficult,  and  which 
have  exercised  the  genius  of  the  ablest  men  in  all  nations, 
occasion  the  least  difticulty  to  Dr.  Oswald.  His  common 
sense  knows  no  difference  of  questions,  but  decides  with 
equal  quickness,  clearness,  and  indubitable  certainty,  on  every 
thing  that  you  shall  bring  before  it.  Hear  then  in  what 
manner  our  author  decides  the  long  and  well-debated  question 
concerning  the  spring  of  action  in  the  Deity. 

"  The  learned  of  our  day  will  have  us  to  think  that  hap- 
piness, mere  happiness,  is  the  ultimate  end  and  object  of 
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the  Divine  government. — They  confidently  affirm,  that  a 
Being  completely  happy  in  himself  could  have  no  other  end 
in  bringing  creatures  into  existence,  than  to  make  them 
happy.  But  this  is  unpardonable  rashness.  For  if  the  sole 
end  of  bringing  creatures  into  being  was  to  make  them 
happy,  then  they  could  not  be  in  pain  or  misery  for  a  single 
moment;  because  the  Supreme  Ruler  could  not  be  disap- 
pointed of  his  end  in  one  single  instance,  or  for  one  moment 
of  time.  Plans  formed  by  beings  of  limited  capacity  may 
fail  in  the  execution,  but  no  defect  can  be  imputed  to  him 
whose  understanding  is  infinite,  and  whose  power  is  with- 
out controul.  This  hypothesis,  therefore,  must  be  funda- 
mentally wrong.  It  is  plain,  God  does  not  all  that  is  possible 
to  be  done  to  make  his  creatures  happy."    Vol.  II.  pp.  loG, 

157. 

Having  thus,  contrary  to  his  custom,  condescended  to 
overturn  by  reason  a  scheme  that  was  founded  on  reason, 
he  establishes  another,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  scheme  en- 
tirely his  own,  which  cannot  fail  to  recommend  it  to  my 
reader,  on  the  foundation  of  common  sense. 

"  Common  sense  will  hardly  authorize  weak  mortals  to 
fix  the  ultimate  end  and  object  of  the  Divine  government, 
but  the  greatest  possible  increase  of  moral  worth  seems  best 
to  correspond  to  appearances,  and  to  the  dignity  of  the  Su- 
preme Ruler ;  and,  probably,  was  meant  in  the  last  age  by 
the  glory  of  God,  and  is  now  exchanged  for  the  happiness 
of  the  creature,  by  those  who  favour  a  more  lax  theology, 
the  tendency  of  which  error  is  to  bring  down  virtue  to  the 
rank  of  a  mean  or  subordinate  end  ;  the  place  it  always  held 
with  hypocrites  and  villains  of  all  kinds,  who  regard  it  no 
farther  than  it  serves  their  purpose."    Vol.  II.  p.  loj. 

Here  we  see  our  author  not  depending  entirely  upon  the 
force  of  his  principle  of  common  sense,  but  willing  to  take 
a  little  indirect  advantage,  by  representing  his  opponents  as 
persons  who  favour  a  lax  theology,  and  who  regard  virtue 
no  farther  than  it  serves  their  purposes.    But  not  to  digress. 

"  It  is  impossible  that  the  Deity  should  have  any  other  ob- 
ject of  his  government  besides  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of 
his  own  adorable  perfections. — He  makes  the  good  happy, 
and  the  bad  wretched,  not  from  any  such  political  reasons 
as  influence  human  government,  but  from  the  essential  per- 
fections of  his  nature."    Vol.  II.  p.  111. 

One  would  think  that  the  scheme  which  our  author  adopts, 
viz.  the  greatest  possible  increase  of  moral  worth,  (which 
differs  materially  from  the  scheme  of  rectitude  proposed  by 
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Mr.  Balguy,  or  that  of  wisdom  by  Mr.  Grove,*)  was  liable 
to  the  very  same  objection  which  he  thought  unanswerable 
with  respect  to  the  scheme  of  benevolence.  For  it  is  as 
evident  that  God  has  not  made  all  his  intelligent  creatures 
completely  virtuous,  as  that  he  has  not  made  them  com- 
pletely Aajo/?^ ;  especially  as  our  author  will  not  deny  that 
the  Divine  Being  might,  if  he  had  thought  proper,  Jiave 
influenced  the  minds  of  his  creatures,  or  have  originally 
formed  them  so,  that  nothing  could  have  overpowered  their 
inclination  to  virtue.  But  common  sense,  it  seems,  declares 
that,  though  this  objection  was  sufficient  to  overturn  the 
scheme  of  benevolence,  it  is  impertinence  to  urge  it  against 
this  new  scheme  of  our  author's.  So  easily  does  this  prin- 
ciple decide  where  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  determine 
the  judgment ;  in  which  it  bears  a  wonderful  resemblance  to 
the  self-determining  power  in  man.     But  hear  the  oracle. 

"  Whether  God  might  not  have  ordered  things  so  that 
men  would  have  been  laid  under  the  same  necessity  of 
regulating  themselves  by  the  laws  of  nature,  is  an  imperti- 
nent question,  because  we  know  he  will  not."  Vol.  II. 
p.  342. 

However,  to  give  us  some  little  help  to  our  conceptions, 
besides  this  authoritative  determination  of  common  sense, 
our  author  transports  us  into  the  invisible  world  of  spirits, 
and  gives  us  a  prospect  that  cannot  fail  to  demonstrate 
the  unspeakable  preference  of  his  scheme  above  that  of 
benevolence. 

After  describing  a  good  man  having  broke  loose  from  this 
cumbersome  flesh,  and  escaped  the  vanities  of  life,  and  being 
brought  into  the  presence  of  God,  with  what  he  feel^  then, 
and  what  he  finds  he  has  to  do  afterwards,  he  says,  "  This 
is  a  prospect  we  must  allow  to  be  grand  ;  and  whether  this, 
or  a  succession  of  pleasurable  sensations,  is  the  most  worthy 
of  the  ultimate  end  and  object  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  may 
be  submitted  to  every  one  who  is  endued  with  the  judgment 
and  spirit  of  man."    Vol.  II.  p.  177. 

Let  us  now  appeal  to  this  new  oracle  on  the  subject  of  a 
much  controverted  point  of  divinity,  about  which  profane 
reason  might  have  busied  itself  to  no  purpose,  and  which 
has  much  embarrassed  many  Christian  divines,  especially 

*  Tutor  of  a  Dissenting  Academy  at  Taunton,  where  he  died  in  1738,  aged  55. 
He  published,  in  1734,  "  Wisdom  the  First  Spring  of  Action  in  the  Deity,"  on 
which  Mr.  Balguy  animadverted,  who  had  himself  published,  in  1730,  "  Divine 
Rectitude,  or  a  brief  Inquiry  concerning  the  Moral  Perfections  of  the  Deity."  Mr. 
B.  distinguished  himself  on  the  side  oiHoadley  in  the  £an.yo»ta7i  controversy.  He 
died  in  1748,  aged  62. 
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those  who  have  received  certain  emoluments  from  religious 
establishments,  on  the  condition  of  maintaining  the  same 
faith  with  the  all-wise  founders  of  those  happy  establish- 
ments. I  now  mean  the  knotty  question  of  the  equality  of 
the  Son  of  God  with  his  Father.  Now,  by  the  help  of  this 
omnipotent  common  sense,  we  are  able  to  keep  clear  of  all 
difficulties,  and  even  to  steer  evenly  between  the  two  oppo- 
site rocks  of  the  creation  and  no-crealion  of  the  Son  of  God. 

"  The  Son  of  God  derives  life  from  the  Father  in  a  man- 
ner totally  different  from  creation,  and  which  we  neither 
understand,  nor  have  any  occasion  to  inquire  into,  any  far- 
ther than  is  necessary  to  assure  us,  that  he  is  of  a  rank  as 
much  superior  to  created  beings,  as  he  has  obtained  a  more 
excellent  name  than  they."     Vol.  II.  p.  128. 

Now,  by  the  way,  I  rather  suspect  that  our  author's  phi- 
losophy and  systematical  theology  do  not  perfectly  tally. 
The  Assembly's  Catechism,  which  I  presume  our  author  has 
subscribed,  and  by  which  he  holds  his  church  preferment, 
says,  that  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  are  of  the  same 
substance,  equal  i?i  power  and  glory,*  which  I  should  think 
to  be  hardly  consistent  with  the  notion  of  the  Son  deriving 
life  from  the  Father ;  however  it  may  be  softened,  or  rather 
obscured,  by  saying,  that  this  derivation  is  something  essen- 
tially different  from  creation.  But  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  so  pious  a  man  as  Dr.  Oswald  could  not  possibly  jore- 
varicate  in  a  matter  of  this  nature,  especially  after  his  own 
solemn  declaration  on  the  subject. 

"  We  appeal  to  common  sense,  and  defy  them  to  offer  a 
shadow  of  reason,  why  the  man  who  prevaricates  in  religion 
should  not  be  as  much  the  object  of  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence, as  he  who  prevaricates  on  any  other  subject  of  im- 
portance." Vol.  II.  p.  11^.  I  should  be  glad,  however,  if 
our  author  would  condescend  to  clear  up  the  consistency  of 
his  conduct  in  this  case,  for  the  satisfaction  of  some  whose 
common  sense  is  not  so  nice  and  distinguishing  as  his,  and 
who  cannot  split  so  fine  a  hair. 

With  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  our  author's 
common  sense  decides  clearly  in  favour  of  orthodoxy, 
which  is  a  great  happiness,  as  it  saves  him  the  trouble  of 
considering  and  answering  a  great  number  of  shrewd  objec- 
tions to  that  supposed  doctrine  of  Scripture. 

Speaking  of  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  he  says, 
*'  Messengers   were  dispatched   to   the   different    nations, 

♦  See  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechism,  Confession,  &c.  pp,  l66  &  S60. 
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calling  upon  them  to  forsake  their  vices  and  impieties,  and 
to  return  to  God,  who  was  willing  to  receive  them  to  favour, 
through  the  mediation  of  that  divine  person,  who,  having 
expiated  their  guilt  by  his  death,  has  ascended  into 
heaven."  P.  50.  He  calls  Christ  "  a  person  of  the  highest 
dignity,  who,  by  a  course  of  unparalleled  obedience,  has 
merited,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  favours  of 
various  kinds  for  his  adherents,  which  in  no  consistency 
with  wisdom,  equity,  or  justice,  could  otherwise  be  con- 
ferred upon  them/'  Vol.  II.  p.  98.  "  Can  we  suppose," 
says  he,  "  that  a  good  God  Avould  suffer  a  person  of  such 
an  amiable  character,  and  one  so  near  and  dear  to  him,  to 
undergo  such  exquisite  sufferings,  if  justice  did  not  make  it 
necessary?"  Vol.  II.  p.  16 1. 

The  doctrines  of  divine  influence,  and  the  new  birth  have 
given  much  exercise  to  some  inquisitive  minds,  but  as  they 
give  no  trouble  to  our  author,  he  wonders  that  any  body 
else  should  have  found  the  least  difficulty  in  them. 
Common  sense  can  solve  these  difficulties,  and  much 
greater. 

"  One  cannot  help  smiling,"  says  our  author,  "  at  the 
pitiful  shifts  which  the  pretenders  to  learning  go  into,  to 
extricate  themselves  from  the  embarrassment  they  are  under 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
the  new  birth,  which  to  a  man  of  true  judgment,  creates  no 
difficulty  at  all."  Vol.  II.  p.  137.  Then,  comparing  this 
supernatural  influence  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  he  says, 
"  Why  then,  may  not  he,  with  equal  ease,  and  with  equal 
safety  to  the  order  of  nature,  and  without  the  least  in- 
fringement of  any  of  its  laws,  produce  a  total  change  of 
sentiments  and  inclinations,  with  new  habits  of  thinking 
and  acting,  in  those  who  resign  themselves  to  his  influence, 
and  conform  themselves  to  his  direction  ?  If  this  subject 
were  explained  by  the  same  rules  of  good  sense,  and  true 
philosophy,  which  are  employed  on  subjects  of  far  less 
consequence,  the  new  birth  would  be  equally  intelligible 
with  any  other  of  the  productions  of  nature  we  seem  to  be 
best  acquainted  with." 

Hitherto  our  author's  common  sense  has  always  hap- 
pened to  &teer  him  pretty  nearly  into  the  safe  and  comfort- 
able harbour  of  orthodoxy,  but  with  respect  to  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  power  of  man  to  do  the  will  of  God,  I  am 
afraid  it  will  appear  to  have  driven  him  quite  wide  of  it. 
For  if  1  have  any  knowledge  of  scholastic  divinity.  Dr. 
Oswald's  doctrine  on  this  subject   is  the  very  reverse  of 
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what  the  Scotch  ministers  are  obliged  to  subscribe,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  the  Church  of  England.* 

"  Take  one  of  the  vulgar  aside  and  point  out  to  him 
some  duties  he  neglects,  and  some  vices  he  indulges. — He 
will  acknowledge  the  fact,  but  will  conclude  that  till  God 
work  it  in  him  he  can  do  nothing.  This,"  says  he,  "  they 
are  taught  to  say."  Vol.  II.  p.  208.  And  so,  if  I  be  not 
greatly  mistaken.  Dr.  Oswald  himself  is  under  an  obliga- 
tion, equivalent  to  the  most  solemn  of  all  oaths,  to  teach 
them. 

"  To  allege  the  necessity  of  an  interposition  which  we 
have  no  reason  to  expect,  and  which  one  in  a  hundred  is 
not  favoured  with,  is  a  heinous  impiety :  for  it  amounts  to 
nothing  less  than  a  declaration,  that  the  Supreme  Being 
looks  on,  and  sees  ninety-nine  of  a  hundred  perish  for  want 
of  an  interposition,  which  is  necessary  to  determine  them 
to  do  the  right  and  shun  the  wrong."  P.  212. 

This  is  certainly  very  sound  Arminian  doctrine,  but  very 
unsound  Calvinism.  If  our  author  holds  his  Scotch  living, 
I  hope  he  will  explain,  in  his  next,  how  he  can  do  this, 
and  keep  clear  of  a  dangerous  refinement,  and  prevarication 
ill  matters  of  religion.  Let  him  take  care  that  this  common 
sense  do  not  a  little  interfere  with  common  honesty^  and 
Christian  sincerity. 

The  difference  between  the  intellectual  faculties  of  '}nen 
and  brutes  has  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  both  to 
philosophers  and  divines  ;  but  on  this  subject  our  author  is 
equally  clear  and  decisive  as  on  all  the  others  on  which  he 
has  favoured  us  with  his  opinion.  In  short,  it  is  common 
sense  that  is  the  characteristic  of  rationality.  Every  indivi^ 
dual  of  the  human  race  has  it,  idiots  excepted. 

"  If,"  says  our  author,  "  we  know  any  thing  at  all  of  the 
specific  difference  between  our  understanding  and  that  of 
inferior  animals,  it  must  consist  in  our  having  perceptions 
of  truth  which  are  imperceptible  to  them.  Inferior  ani- 
mals fly  things  of  hurtful  appearance,  and  pursue  objects  of 
pleasure  and  convenience,  with  a  sagacity  and  earnestness, 
as  if  they  really  knew  those  powers  in  nature  by  which 
they  may  be  profited  or  hurt.  But  that  they  do  not  know 
them  in  the  manner  we  do ;  and,  indeed,  that  they  can 
have  no  idea  of  them  at  all,  appears  from  hence,  that  they 
never  make  the  least  attempt  to  employ  those  powers  in 
their  favour.     There  are   numberless  occasions  on  which 

*  See,  especially,  ilrticZe  X.  Oi Free-WilL 
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inferior  animals  could  relieve  themselves  from  danger  and 
from  death,  if  they  had  the  least  notion  of  many  powers  in 
nature  which  they  could  easily  lay  hold  of.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,"  he  says,  "  that  brutes  never  thrust  one  another 
over  precipices,  into  ponds,  or  rivers,  or  into  fire.  They 
may  do  it  by  accident,  but  never  through  mirth,  or  malice, 
as  children  do ;  because  they  have  not  those  ideas  of  the 
laws  of  nature  which  children  have.  Who  doubts  that 
many  of  the  inferior  animals,  under  deep  provocation, 
would  burn  houses,  and  do  other  dreadful  acts  of  mischief, 
if  they  had  the  least  idea  of  power  in  fire  to  consume  cum- 
bustibles?"  Pp.  183,  185,  186. 

Our  author  does  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  answer 
many  objections,  taking  the  easy  method  of  treating  them 
with  contempt,  as  things  that  are,  in  their  own  nature, 
altogether  impertinent,  or  I  could  mention  several.  Dogs 
may  not  have  a  fancy  for  pushing  one  another  into  ponds, 
or  into  the  fire,  thinking  perhaps  there  may  be  no  great 
diversion  in  it,  but  they  mouthe  and  tumble  one  another 
about  in  a  very  pretty  and  ingenious  manner,  just  as  if  they 
knew  as  much  of  the  laws  of  nature  as  relate  to  biting  and 
tumbling  ;  and  some  animals  of  the  monkey  tribe  both 
divert  themselves  and  plague  others,  seemingly,  with  as 
perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  powers  of  various  in- 
struments which  they  make  use  of  for  that  purpose,  as  any 
unlucky  young  boy  in  the  world.  As  far  as  1  see,  brutes 
both  judge  and  reason  as  properly  as  we  do,  as  far  as  their 
ideas  extend.*  But  1  mean  not  to  discuss  any  of  these 
deep  subjects,  but  only  make  such  observations  as  may  tend 
to  illustrate  the  sentiments  of  my  author. 

The  last  article  I  shall  mention  (and  I  do  not  know 
whether  Dr.  Oswald,  my  reader,  or  myself,  is  most  pleased 
that  I  have  got  to  the  last  article)  is  a  very  small  one  in- 
deed, but  nothing  can  properly  be  called  inconsiderable  that 
relates  to  this  most  wonderful,  new-discovered  faculty  of 
the  human  mind.  So  the  most  trifling  custom  of  a  new- 
discovered  people  engages  more  attention  than  the  most 
solemn  and  important  ones  of  our  old  neighbours.  And 
though  our  author  does  not,  in  this  case,  mention  any 
obligation  he  was  under  to  his  principle  of  common  sense, 

'  See  p.  56,  and  the  quotation  from  Baxter,  in  the  Note. 


they  also  know. 


And  reason  uot  contemptibly," 

Says  Milton,  P.  L.  B.  viii.  1. 373,  4. 
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it  might  possibly  have  been  of  some  indirect  use  to  him  in 
the  discovery. 

Most  persons  who  have  any  respect  for  religion,  ask  a 
blessing  on  their  meat,  especially  when  they  sit  down  to 
dine  in  a  social  manner  ;  and  perhaps  they  may  think  they 
know  the  reason  of  this  custom  ;  but  I  am  now  authorized 
to  inform  them  that  they  are  much  mistaken,  and  that  they 
are  not  quite  so  wise  as  they  fancy  themselves  to  be.  In 
proof  of  this  hear  our  author. 

"  There  may  be  something  in  man's  constitution  which 
destroys  the  nutritive  quality  of  bread,  and  may  turn  it 
into  poison,  which  is  a  good  philosophical  account  of 
the  common  practice  of  asking  a  blessing  on  our  food." 
P.  372. 

Having  now  dined  very  plentifully  at  the  expense  of  our 
author,  1  thank  him,  for  myself  and  my  readers,  for  the 
entertainment  he  has  given  us.  And  that  he  may  make 
his  own  epilogue,  I  shall  conclude  with  what  he  says  of 
the  greatness  of  his  scheme,  and  his  hopes  of  success  in  it. 
And  to  shew  my  readiness  to  adopt  my  author's  sentiments, 
as  far  as  I  possibly  can,  I  beg  my  reader  would  fancy  to 
himself  that  as  soon  as  Dr.  Oswald  has  repeated  the  follow- 
ing sentences,  I  also  stand  up,  and,  mutatis  mutandis,  repeat 
them  audibly  after  him. 

"  I  hope  the  public  will  take  in  good  part  this  effort 
I  have  made  to  check  a  folly  which  has  retarded  the  progress 
of  knowledge  in  all  ages,  and  threatened  the  present  age 
with  a  perversion  of  judgment  similar  to  what  prevailed  in 
that  period,  when,  as  Mr.  Pope  says. 

Faith,  Gospel,  all  secm'd  made  to  be  disputed. 

And  none  had  sense  euough  to  be  confuted.     P.  390. 

"  It  is  not  possible,"  says  he  to  his  friend,  "  to  give  at 
once  a  new  and  opposite  turn  to  men's  way  of  thinking  ; 
but  as  I  hope  to  satisfy  your  scruples  in  a  little  time,  so  I 
believe  that  in  due  time  the  bulk  of  mankind  may  bo 
brought  to  a  just  way  of  thinking  on  this  subject."  P.  3^9. 
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Of  the  Resemblance  between  the  J)octrme  of  common  sense 
and  the  Principles  of  Dr.  Price's  review  of  the  Ques- 
tions and  Difficulties  in  Morals. 

I  HAVE  mentioned  my  surprise  that  none  of  the  authors 
on  whom  I  have  been  animadverting  should  seem  to  have 
heard  of  Dr.  Hartley's  Observations  on  Man^  except  Dr. 
Beattie,  who  appears  not  to  have  understood  him,  and  who 
pays  him  the  trifling  compliment  of  an  ingenious  hut  fan- 
ciful author*  I  must  also  express  my  surprise,  though  not 
in  the  same  degree,  that  none  of  them  should  have  men- 
tioned Dr.  Price's  Revieia  of  the  principal  Questions  and 
Difficulties  iji  Mora  Is, -f  which  was  published  in  17-58;  and 
which,  both  with  respect  to  the  theory  of  the  mind,  and  the 
practical  application  of  it,  contains  all  that  is  original,  and 
that  has  the  appearance  of  being  just  and  useful  in  any  of 
them. 

This  writer,  whose  superiority  to  Dr.  Reid,  Dr.  Beattie, 
or  Dr.  Oswald,  is  exceedingly  manifest,  maintains  that  the 
understanding  is  the  source  of  many  of  our  most  important 
simple  ideas  ;  as  that  of  the  necessary  connexion  of  events  in 
nature,  the  visi  nertice  of  matter,  substance,  duration,  space, 
infinity,  necessity,  equality,  identity,  contingency,  possibility, 

*  See  the  Author's  Strictures  on  Dr.  B.  p.  92. 

t  "  Particularly  those  respecting  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  Virtue,  its  Nature,  Re- 
lation to  the  Deity,  Obligation,  Subject-matter,  and  Sanctions.  The  Third  Edition 
corrected  and  enlarged  by  an  Appendix,  containing  additional  Notes,  and  a  Disser- 
tation on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  the  Deity."  1787. 
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power  and  causation^  &c.,  and  more  especially  to  this  source 
he  refers  our  ideaft  of  moral  ight  and  wrong-,  and  of  moral 
obligation.  It  is,  he  observes,  of  the  essence  of  these  ideas 
to  imply  something  true  o>  false  of  an  object,  and  that  ihey 
by  no  means  denote  the  manner  in  which  we  are  tiffected 
by  it  ;  so  that  they  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  referred  to 
that  part  of  our  constitution  which  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  of  sense. 

This  scheme  has  all  the  flattering  advantages  of  the  new 
doctrine  of  common  sense,  without  the  capital  inconve- 
niencies  attending  it.  Like  this  scheme,  it  cuts  off,  if  it  be 
admitted,  (and  without  this  no  scheme  can  have  any  ope- 
ration or  effect)  all  objections  to  primary  moral  truths, 
resting  them  on  a  simple  appeal  to  the  faculty  of  intuition ; 
and  refusing  to  reason  upon  a  subject  which  is  maintained 
to  be  as  evident  as  the  truth  of  the  geometrical  postulatum, 
that  if  equal  things  be  token  from  equal  things  the  remainders 
will  be  equal.  But  this  philosopher  had  more  good  sense 
than  to  load  his  scheme  with  the  belief  of  the  real  existence 
of  the  external  world  ;  and  he  is  more  especially  careful  to 
keep  entirely  clear  of  every  thing  that  can  represent  our 
ideas  of  virtue  as  arbitrary  and  precarious^  which  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  this  new  scheme. 

If  the  ideas  of  moral  right  and  wrong,  &c.  be  perceived 
by  a  sense.,  it  depends  upon  our  arbitrary  constitution  that 
we  conceive  of  them  as  we  do,  or  whether  we  perceive  them 
at  all ;  and  we  have  no  method  whatever  of  investigating 
whether  they  have  any  foundation  in  the  absolute  nature  of 
things.  Whereas  by  making  moral  ideas  the  object  of  the 
understanding  ox  intellect,  as  such ^  the  principles  of  morality 
become  part  of  the  system  of  necessary.,  eternal  and  unalter- 
able truths  perceived  by  the  Divine  Being  as  by  ourselves, 
but  altogether  independent  of  his  will,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  beings,  and  things  whatsoever ;  as  much  so  as  the 
truth  of  the  postulatum  above-mentioned,  or  of  the  propo- 
sition that  two  and  two  make  four. 

To  exhibit  as  distinctly  as  possible  this  original  scheme 
of  Dr.  Price's,  with  as  much  of  the  evidence  of  it  as  I  can 
find  expressed,  in  a  short  compass,  by  the  author  himself,  I 
shall  present  my  reader  with  the  following  extracts  from  his 
very  elaborate  work. 

"  I  cannot  help  wondering,  that,  in  inquiring  into  the 
original  of  our  ideas,  the  lender  standing,  which,  though  not 
first  in  time,  is  the  most  important  source  of  our  ideas, 
should  have  been  overlooked.     It  has,  indeed,  been  always 

L  2 
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considered  as  the  source  of  knowledge;  but  it  should  have 
been  more  attended  to,  that,  as  the  source  of  knowledge,  it 
is  likewise  the  source  o^ 7iew  ideas,  and  that  it  cannot  be  one 
of  these  without  being  the  other.  The  various  kinds  of 
agreement  and  disagree?nent  between  our  ideas,  which,  Mr. 
Locke  says  it  is  its  office  to  discover  and  trace,  are  so  many 
new  simple  ide^s, of  which  it  must  itself  have  been  the  original.^ 
Thus  when  it  considers  the  two  angles  made  by  a  right  line, 
standing  in  any  direction  on  another,  and  perceives  the 
agreement  between  them  and  two  right  angles,  what  is  this 
agreement  besides  their  equality  P  And  is  not  the  idea  of  this 
equality  a  new  simple  idea,  derived  from  the  understanding, 
wholly  different  from  that  of  the  two  angles  compared,  and 
representing  self-evident  truth  ? " 

"  In  much  the  same  manner  in  other  cases,  knowledge 
and  intuition  suppose  somewhat  perceived  or  discovered  in 
their  objects,  denoting  simple  ideas,  to  which  themselves 
gave  rise.  This  is  true  of  our  ideas  of  projwriioii,  of  our 
ideas  of  ide?ititi/  and  diuersity,  existence,  connexion,  cause  and 
effect,  power,  possibility  and  impossibility,  and  of  our  ideas  of 
moral  right  and  wrong.  The  first  concerns  quantity,  the  last 
actions,  the  rest  all  things.  They  comprehend  the  most 
considerable  part  of  what  we  can  desire  to  know  of  things, 
and  are  the  objects  of  almost  all  reasonings  and  disquisitions. 

"  It  is  therefore  essential  to  the  understanding  to  be  the 
fountain  of  new  ideas.  As  bodily  sight  discovers  to  us  the 
qualities  of  outward  visible  objects,  so  does  the  understand- 
ing, which  is  the  eye  of  the  mind,  and  infinitely  more  subtle 
and  penetrating,  discover  to  us  the  qualities  of  intelligible 
objects  ;  and  thus,  in  a  like  sense  widi  the  former,  becomes 
the  inlet  of  new  ideas."  f     P.  48,   &c. 

The  whole  of  what  Dr.  Beattie  and  Dr.  Oswald  have 
written  about  the  necessity  of  acquiescing  in  primary  truths, 
and  on  the  inutility  and  insufficiency  of  reasoning,  in  many 
cases,  is  so  fully  expressed  by  Dr.  Price,  that  one  can  hardly 
help  thinking  that  they  must  have  read  him,  and  have  com- 
mented upon  him.  But  he  is  so  clear  and  full,  though 
concise,  that  any  commentary  was  certainly  unnecessary. 

"  The  second  ground  of  belief  is  intuition,  by  which  I 
mean  the  mind's  survey  of  its  own   ideas,  and  the  relations 

*  Altered  to  Obtained  b>/  its  discernment.  Sd  Ed.  p.  49- 

t  This  paragraph  was  thus  altered,  "  In  short,  as  bodily  sight  discovers  to  us 
visible  objects,  so  docs  the  uiidcrstaiuliiig'  (the  eye  of  the  mind,  and  infinitely  more 
penetrating)  discover  to  us  intellif/ible  ohjccta;  and  thus,  in  a  like  sense  with  bodily 
vision,  becomes  the  inlet  of  new  ideas."  3d  Ed.  pp.  51,  52. 
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lietwoen  them,  and  the  notice  it  takes,  hij  its  own  innate  light 
and  intellective  power,*  ot  what  ahsoluteli/  ami  neccsaarilt/  is, 
or  is  not,  true  and  false,  consistent  and  incoiisisient,  pos- 
sible and   impossible,   in    the   nature  of  tiiui^s.     It   is   to 
this    that   we   owe    our   belief   of   all    self-evident    truths, 
our  ideas  of  the  general  abstract  affections  and  relations  of 
things,  our  moral  ideas,  and  whatever  else  we  discover  with- 
out making  use  of  any  process  of  reasoning.      It  is  on  this 
power  of  intuition,  essential  in  some  degree  or  other,  to  all 
rational  minds,  that  the  whole  possibility  of  all  reasoning  is 
founded.     To  it  the  last  appeal  is  ever  made.     Many  of  its 
perceptions   are  capable,   by  attention,   of  being   rendered 
more  clear,  and  many  of  the  truths  discovered  by  it  may  be 
illustrated  by  an  advantageous  representation  of  them,  or  by 
being  viewed  in  particular  lights,  but  seldom  will  admit  of 
proper  proof.     Some  truths  there  must  be  which  can  appear 
only  by  their  own  light,  and  which  are  incapable  of  proof. 
Otherwise  nothing  could  be  proved  or  known  ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  there  were  no  letters,  there  could  be  no  words ; 
or  if  there  were  no  simple  or  undefinable  ideas,  there  could 
be  no  complex  ideas. — I  might  mention   many  instances  of 
truths  discernible  no  other  way  than  intuitively,  which  learned 
men  have  strangely  confounded,  and  obscured,  by  treating 
them  as  subjects  of  reasoning  and  deduction.     One  of  the 
most  important  instances  the  subject  of  this  treatise   (viz. 
.morals)   affords  us,    and  another  we  hav^e  in  our  notions  of 
the  necessity  of  a  cause  of  whatever  begins  to  exist,  or  our 
general  ideas  o^ power  and  connexion.  And  sometimes  reason 
has   been   ridiculously   employed    to   prove   even    our   ov/n 
existence."     Pp.  I63,  164. 

.  The  writers  on  whom  I  have  been  animadverting  seem 
even  to  have  borrowed  their  language,  as  well  as  their  ideas 
from  Dr.  Price,  who  also  uses  the  term  common  sense,  but 
with  much  more  propriety  than  they  do.  Of  this  I  shall 
give  two  instances. 

"The  necessity  of  a  cause  of  whatever  events  arise  is  an 
essential  principle,  a  primary  perception  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  nothing  being  more  palpably  absurd  than  the  notion  of 
a  change  which  has  been  derived  from  nothing,  and  of  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  be  "iven  ;  of  an  existence  which  has 
begun,  but  never  was  produced  ;  of  a  body,  for  instance, 
that  has  ceased  to  move,  but  has  not  been  stopped,  or  that 

*  Omitted  in  the  third  edition,  p.  159. 
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has  begun  to  move,  without  being  moved.  Nothing  can  be 
done  to  convince  a  person  who  professes  to  deny  this, 
besides  referring  him  to  common  sense.  If  he  cannot  find 
there  the  perception  I  have  mentioned,  he  is  not  farther  to 
be  argued  with  ;  for  the  subject  will  not  admit  of  argument ; 
there  being  nothing  clearer  than  the  pomt  itself  disputed, 
to  be  brought  to  confirm  it."     P.  31. 

"  Were  the  question,  what  that  perception  is  which  we 
have  of  number^  diversily^  carnation  or  proportion;  and 
whether  our  ideas  of  them  signify  truth  and  reality,  perceived 
by  the  understanding,  or  particul  u'  impressions,  made  by  the 
objects  to  which  we  ascribe  them  on  our  minds  ;  were,  I 
say,  this  the  question,  would  it  not  be  sufficient  to  appeal  to 
common  sense. ^*'*  P.  62.  This  is  not  using  the  word  sense 
according  to  the  technical,  philosophical  meaning  of  it,  and 
making  it,  as  such,  the  test  of  truth  ;  but  only  appealing  to 
it  as  another  term  for  a  plain  understanding.  But  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  commentators  to  mistake  the  meaning 
of  their  author. 

I  thought  it  right  to  point  out  what  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  probable  source  of  what  has  the  appearance  of  truth  and 
reason^  as  also,  perhaps,  of  the  mistakes  of  the  writers  on 
whom  I  have  been  animadverting  ;  though  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  I  have  been  led  to  entertain  a  very  different 
opinion  from  that  of  Dr.  Price  concerning  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  ideas  above-mentioned.  For,  instead  of  being 
properly  simple  ideas,  as  he  considers  them,  several  of  them 
appear  to  me  to  be  exceedingly  complex,  or  substitutes  for 
descriptions  and  dejinitions ;  and  that  at  first  view  they  seem 
to  be  simple  for  the  same  reason  that  white  is  imagined  to  be 
a  simple  colour,  before  we  have  learned  how  to  analyze  it. 
As  to  the  ideas  of  moral  right  and  wrong,  and  moral  obli- 
gation, instead  of  bearing  the  proper  marks  of  simple  and 
original  ideas,  necessarily  resulting  from  the  view  of  any 
object,  they  appear  to  me  exactly  to  resemble  ideas  com- 
pounded of  many  parts,  some  of  which  are  obtained  earlier 
and  others  later,  and  which  require  time  perfectly  to  coalesce 
into  one.  The  minds  of  children  are  long  destitute  of  them  ; 
they  are  acquired  very  gradually  ;  they  are  at  first  extremely 
imperfect,  but  grow  more  perfect  and  accurate  by  degrees, 
as  their  growth  is  more  or  less  favoured  by  the  circumstances 
to  which  the  mind  is  exposed:  they  are  subject  to  great 
variations  in  the  course  of  our  lives  ;  and  in  some  minds, 

*  Every  Maris  Consciousness.    3rd  Ed.   p.  63. 
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those  ideas  are  never   perfectly  formed,   some   incoherent 
rudiments  of  them  only  being  observable. 

I  am  rather  surprised  that  Dr.  Price  should  sec  any  occasion 
for  supposing  the  faculty  by  which  we  judge  of  the  truth  of 
propositions,  as  distinct  from  simple  perception,  to  be  the 
soijrce  of  ideas  ;  since  every  perception  may  he  resolved  into 
a  proposition^  and  therefore  necessarily  suggests  a  truth.  If 
I  only  open  my  eyes,  and  get  the  idea  of  a  white  horse,  I  as 
evidently  perceive  a  truth,  viz.  that  the  horse  is  white,  as  I 
perceive  a  truth  when  I  have  the  sentiment  of  approving  a 
generous  action;  and  the  latter  is  just  as  much  involved,  and 
requires  to  be  unfolded,  before  it  can  take  the  form  of  a  pro- 
position, as  the  former,  I  do  not  therefore  see  why  this 
very  accurate  reasoner  should  consider  feeling  and  intuition 
as  two  different  grounds  of  belief,  especially  as  he  ascribes 
to  feeling  the  knowledge  of  our  own  existence,  and  of  the  several 
operations  passions,  and  sensations  of  our  minds,  p  162.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  distinction  without  a  difference  ta 
make  the  faculty  by  which  we  judge  of  these  things,  to  be 
difTerent  from  that  by  which  we  judge  of  all  self-evident 
truths,  and  get  our  ideas  of  general  abstract  affections  and 
relations  of  things,  our  moral  ideas,  and  whatever  else  we  dis- 
cover  without  making  use  of  any  process  of  reasoning ;  which, 
however,  we  have  seen  that  he  ascribes  to  intuition,  as  dis- 
tinct frora  feeling.  It  equally  requires  an  attention  to  what 
passes  within  our  minds,  or  re/lection,  to  discover  the  ope- 
rations and  passions  of  our  minds,  as  to  get  ideas  of  general 
abstract  affections  and  relations  of  things.  We  may  live  and 
act  under  the  influence  of  these  ideas  without  knowing  any 
thing  about  them  ;  but  the  same  reflex  attention  to  what 
passes  within  ourselves  will  equally  discover  them  all.  I 
do  not  mean  to  discuss  this  subject  with  Dr.  Price,  it  being 
foreign  to  my  present  purpose.  Some  observations,  how- 
ever, the  reader  will  find  relating  to  it  in  the  Preliminary 
Essay,  and  more  in  the  Dissertations  prefixed  to  my  edition 
o^  Hartley* s  Observations  on  Man.*  But  for  every  thing  of 
this  nature  1  would  more  especially  refer  my  reader  to  Dr. 
Hartley  himself,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  almost  all  my 
knowledge  of  this  subject. 

*  See,  in  tins  Volume,  p.  17,  &c.  and  the  next  article,  Essays  II.  and  IIT. 
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NUMBER  II. 


Of  Mr.  Harris's  hypothesis  concerning  Mind  and  Ideas  ^ 

I  THINK  it  not  altogether  improper,  in  this  Appendix,  to 
take  some  slight  notice  of  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Harris  (the 
ingenious  author  of  Hermes*)  relating  to  mind  and  ideas, 
which  is  so  like  that  of  Dr.  Reid,  that  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  he  would  have  acknowledged  some  obligation 
to  him  for  it ;  or,  at  least,  that  (as  Dr.  Price  has  done  J") 
Dr.  Reid  would  have  quoted  him,  as  expressing  sentiments 
so  very  similar  to  his  own.  The  hypothesis  is  singular 
enough  ;  but,  I  believe,  something  a-kin  to  that  of  Male- 
branche  ;  though,  not  having  studied  the  writings  of  this 
French  philosopher,  I  am  not  able  to  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty. 

If  1  understand  Mr.  Harris  aright,  all  our  ideas  are  innate; 
having  been  originally  impressed  upon  our  minds  by  the 
Deity,  and  being  only  awakened,  or  called  forth,  by  the 
presence  of  external  objects.  But  unless  he  could  have 
advanced  some  more  direct  evidence  for  this  system  than  he 
has  done,  I  think  he  is  hardly  to  be  justified  for  treating 
with  so  much  ridicule  and  contempt  the  hypothesis  of  Mr. 
Locke  and  others,  that  ideas  are  properly  produced  by  the 
action  of  external  objects;  ithere  being  the  same  necessary 
connexion  between  them,  as  between  any  other  causes  and 
effects  in  nature. 

"  Mark  the  order  of  things,"  says  he,  "  according  to  their 
account  of  them.  First  comes  that  huge  body  the  sensible 
world,  then  this  and  its  attributes  beget  sensible  ideas.  Then, 
out  of  sensible  ideas,  by  a  kind  of  lopping  or  pruning,  are 
made  ideas  intelligible.,  whether  specific  or  general.  Thus 
should  they  admit  that  mind  was  coeval  with  body,  yet  till 
body  gave  it  ideas,  and  awakened  its  dormant  powers,  it 
could  at  best  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  dead 
capacity  ;  for  innate  ideas  it  could  not  possibly  have  any." 
P.  392. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  humour  and  fine  description  in 
our  author's  representation  of  the  various  hypotheses  of  the 

*  The  principles  of  which  were  ably  controverted  by  Mr.  Tooke,  \a\i\%  Diversions 
of  Purlei/.     Mr.  H.  died  in  1780,  aged  71. 

t  See  Hermes,  quoted  in  the  Review,  3d  Ed.  p.  31,  Note. 
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use  of  the  nerves  in  conveying  ideas.  "  At  another  time 
we  hear  of  bodies  so  exceedingly  fine  that  their  very  exility 
makes  them  susceptible  of  sensation  and  knowledge  ;  as  if 
they  shrunk  into  intellect  by  their  exquisite  subtilty,  which 
rendered  iheni  too  delicate  to  be  bodies  any  longer,  it  is  to 
this  nrMou  we  owe  many  curious  inventions,  such  as  subtle 
ether y  auitit.u  spirits,  nervous  ducts,  vibrations,  &c.  terms  which 
modern  philosophy,  upon  parting  with  occult  qualities,  has 
found  expedient  io  provide  itself  to  supply  their  place. "P.  392. 

This,  however,  appears  to  me  to  be  an  evidence  rather 
of  a  fine  imagination  in  our  author,  than  of  his  fairness,  or 
acquaintance  with  the  subject.  He  could  not  seriously 
imagine  that  any  person  ever  supposed  that  matter  was 
capable,  by  its  s^ibtilty  only,  of  approaching  to  the  nature 
oiimmaterialiltf.  All  that  has  ever  been  supposed  (and  what 
facts  will  sufficiently  authorize)  is,  that  ideas,  and  their  af- 
fections, are  the  result  of  certain  impressions  made  upon 
the  system  of  the  nerves  and  brain.  To  prove  that  this  is 
an  unphilosophical  hypothesis,  Mr.  Harris  must  shew,  not 
that  we  cannot  explain  the  connexion  between  thought  and 
this  material  system,  but  that  there  is  no  such  connexion, 
and  that  the  faculty  of  thinking  in  man  can  subsist  without 
that  system ;  which  1  think  he  will  not  attempt  to  do. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  arguments  on  which  his  own 
hypothesis  is  founded  ;  which,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  them  out  of  what  he  has  written  upon  the  subject, 
are  the  following. 

First,  ideas  are  of  the  essence  of  mind ;  and  therefore, 
having  no  relation  to  corporeal  things,  cannot  be  produced 
by  them.  "  The  nature  of  ideas  is  not  difficult  to  explain, 
if  we  once  allow  a  possibility  of  their  existence.  That  they 
are  exquisitely  beautiful,  various  and  orderly,  is  evident 
from  the  exquisite  beauty,  variety  and  order  seen  in  natural 
substances,  which  are  but  their  copies  or  pictures.  That 
they  are  mental,  is  plain,  as  they  are  of  the  essence  of  mind; 
and  consequently  no  objects  to  any  of  the  senses,  nor  there- 
fore circumscribed  either  by  time  or  place."  P.  380. — "  But 
the  intellectual  scheme,  which  never  forgets  Deity,  post- 
pones every  thing  corporeal  to  the  primary  mental  cause. 
It  is  here  it  looks  for  the  origin  of  intelligible  ideas,  even  of 
those  which  exist  in  human  capacities.  For  though  those 
sensible  objects  may  be  the  destined  medium  to  awaken  the 
dormant  energies  of  man's  understanding,  yet  are  those  ener- 
gies themselves  no  more  contained  in  sense,  than  the  explo- 
sion of  a  cannon  in  the  spark  that  gave  it  fire."    P.  394, 
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But  this  goes  upon  the  supposition  that  mind  is  of  su<*h 
a  nature,  as  that  it  can  have  no  possible  connexion  with 
matter,  or  be  properly  affected  by  it ;  which  is  contrary  to 
all  appearance,  if  the  subject  ot"  perception  and  thought  in 
man  be  mind.  For,  judging  by  the  most  obvious  facts, 
and  universal  experience,  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that 
the  principle  which  we  call  mind,  whether  it  be  material  or 
immaterial,  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  can  be  affected  by 
external  objects,  and  that  its  perceptions  correspond  to  the 
state  of  the  corporeal  system,  especially  that  of  the  brain. 
And  there  is  the  same  reason  to  conclude  that  this  affection 
is  natiij-al  and  necessari/,  as  that  the  sound  of  a  musical  chord 
is  the  natural  and  necessary  effect  of  the  stroke  ofapleclrum. 
If  my  eye  be  open,  and  a  house  be  before  me,  I  as  necessa- 
rily perceive  the  idea  of  a  house  ;  or  if  fire  be  applied  to  any 
part  of  my  body,  1  as  necessarily  perceive  the  sensation  of 
burning,  as  sound  follows  the  stroke  above-mentioned.  If 
a  due  attention  to  these  facts  obliges  us  to  alter  our  notions 
of  mind  and  materialism,  the  received  rules  of  philosophizing 
compel  us  to  do  it ;  and  these  are  certainly  a  better  autho- 
rity than  the  mere  speculations  of  metaphysicians,  founded 
on  no  observations  at  all. 

I  readily  admit  our  author's  comparison  of  ideas  to  the 
explosion  of  a  cannon,  and  of  an  external  object  to  a  spark 
that  occasions  it ;  but  I  wonder  that  he  should  make  use  of 
this  comparison,  which,  in  effect,  overthrows  his  whole 
hypothesis.  For  is  not  the  explosion  of  the  cannon  the 
mechanical  effect  of  the  production  of  an  elastic  vapour, 
and  of  the  increase  of  the  expafision  of  the  air,  by  heat  ? 
If  i<leas  result  from  external  objects,  in  a  manner  at  all  ana- 
lagous  to  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  from  the  application 
of  fire,  I  see  no  occasion  for  having  recourse  to  any  imma- 
terial principle  in  man,  or  for  supposing  that  i*dteas,  as  suck, 
are  so  far  of  the  essence  of  mind,  that  they  can  have  no  rela- 
tion to  time  or  place. 

Mr.  Harris,  moreover,  admits  that  sensible  objects  ma}'" 
be  a  mediuTn  to  awaken  the  dormant  entrgies  of  man*^s  underi- 
standing,  by  which  I  suppose  he  means  ideas,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  mental  operations  afterwards.  But  if  sensible 
objects  have  a  natural  power  of  awakening  ideas,  why  may 
they  not  have  a  natural  power  of  originally  exciting  them', 
in  the  same  mind  ?  Let  Mr.  Harris  explain  the  difference. 
In  both  the  cases  some  mutual  action  or  affection  must  be 
supposed. 

The  manner  in  which  our  author  thinks  thai:  he  can  reduce 
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US  to  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  derivation  of  ideas  from 
mind,  rather  than  from  bodtf,  is  so  curious,  that  I  shall 
transcribe  the  whole  passage.  "  Either  all  minds  have  their 
ideas  derived,  or  all  have  them  original ;  or  some  have  them 
original,  and  some  derived.  If  all  minds  have  them  derived, 
they  must  be  derived  from  something  which  is  itself  not 
mind,  and  thus  we  fall  insensibly  into  a  kind  of  atheism. 
If  all  have  them  original,  then  are  all  minds  divine,  an 
hypothesis  far  more  plausible  than  the  former.  But  if  this 
be  not  admitted,  then  must  one  mind,  at  least,  have  original 
ideas,  and  the  rest  have  them  derived.  Now,  supposing 
this  last,  whence  are  those  minds,  whose  ideas  are  derived, 
most  like  to  derive  them;  i'rom  mind,  or  ^rom  bod i/ ;  from 
mind,  a  thing  homogeneous,  or  from  body,  a  thing  hetero- 
geneous ;  from  mind,  such  as,  from  the  hypothesis,  has 
originally  ideas,  or  from  body,  which  we  cannot  discover  to 
have  any  ideas  at  all  }"     P.  400. 

But  it  is  no  more  necessary  that  bodies  should  themselves 
have  ideas,  in  order  to  excite  them  in  us,  than  it  is  necessary 
that  a  plectrum  should  have  sound  in  itself,  in  order  to  ex- 
cite it  in  a  musical  chord  ;  or  that  a  spark  of  fire  should 
contain  an  explosion,  in  order  to  produce  it,  by  its  applica- 
tion to  gunpowder  ;  and  yet  nothing  but  matter  and  motion 
are  concerned  in  these  cases. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Harris  seems  to  think  his  hypothesis  neces- 
sary to  account  for  the  identity  of  the  ideas  of  different  minds. 
"  Now,  is  it  not  marvellous  that  there  should  be  so  exact 
an  identity  of  our  ideas,  if  they  were  only  generated  from 
sensible  objects,  infinite  in  number,  ever  changing,  distant 
in  time,  distant  in  place,  and  no  one  particular  the  same 
with  any  other  ?"     P.  399. 

But  is  there  not  equal  identity  or  diversity  in  external 
objects,  as  there  is  in  our  ideas  of  them  ?  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  correspondence  is  so  strict,  that  it  amounts  to  a 
sufficient  proof  of  our  ideas  having  this  very  origin,  and  no 
other.  Men  in  the  same  situations,  that  is,  exposed  to  the 
same  influences,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  will  have  the 
same  ideas  ;  in  similar  situations  they  will  have  similar 
ideas,  and  in  different  situations  they  will  have  different 
ideas,  and  different  in  proportion  to  the  difference  in  their 
situations. 

Thirdly,  our  author  supposes  the  mental  origin  of  our 
ideas  necessary  to  account  for  the  correspondence  there  is 
between  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  mind  and  those  of  ours, 
and  consequently  to  the  communication  between  him  and 
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US.  "  In  short,  all  minds  that  are,  are  similar  and  conge- 
nial, and  so  too  are  their  ideas,  or  intelligible  forms.  Were 
it  otherwise,  there  could  be  no  intercourse  between  man  and 
man,  or  (what  is  more  important)  between  man  and  God." 
P.  39,5.  "  Let  ideas,  then,  be  original ;  let  them  be  connate 
and  essential  to  the  Divine  mind.  If  this  be  true,  is  it  not 
a  fortunate  event,  that  ideas  of  corporeal  rise,  and  others  of 
mental  (things  derived  from  subjects  so  totally  distinct) 
should  so  happily  coincide  in  the  same  wonderful  iden- 
tity?"    lb. 

Now,  for  my  part,  I  see  no  great  difficulty  in  admitting 
that  the  Divine  Being  should  cause  material  objects  to  ex- 
cite the  very  same  ideas  in  our  minds,  that  might  come  into 
his  some  other  way.  Besides,  with  respect  to  the  Divine 
mind,  I  think  it  is  sufficient,  in  this  case,  to  plead  our  utter 
ignorance  of  the  nature  or  affections  of  it.  This,  however, 
1  would  observe,  and  I  think  it  well  deserves  the  serious 
attention  of  Mr.  Harris  and  Dr.  Reid  ;  that  if  things  material 
and  imrnaterial  be  so  very  remote  in  their  nature,  the  one 
having  a  relation  to  time  and  place,  and  the  other  being  in- 
capable of  any  relation  to  either,  insomuch  that  they  cannot 
possibly  affect  one  another  (and  upon  this  notion  only  can 
our  author  deny  the  possibility  of  external  objects  impres- 
sing our  minds)  ;  and  if,  as  he  asserts,  all  minds  be  similar, 
homogeneous  and  congenial,  matter  can  no  more  afTect,  or 
be  affected  by,  the  Divine  mind,  than  it  can  affect  or  be 
affected  by  owrs.  Consequently  no  such  thing  can  exist; 
or,  if  it  do  exist,  it  cannot  have  been  created  by  God.  If 
I  be  capable  of  drawing  any  consequence,  this  appears  to 
be  a  just  one.  Let  Mr.  Harris  or  Dr.  Reid  invalidate  it,  if 
they  can. 

As  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  ideas  in  the  Divine  mind, 
I  must  be  allowed  to  profess  the  same  ignorance,  as  of  the 
origin  or  nature  of  his  being  * 


*  St-r,  ill  this  Volume,  the  Disquisitions,  Sect.  xii.  adinit. 
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NUMBER  III. 


T/ie  Correspondence  of  the  Author  with  Dr.  Oswald  and 
Dr.  Beattie,  relating  to  this  Controversy. 

Having  thought  proper  to  acquaint  Dr.  Reid,  Dr.  Beattie 
and  Dr.  Oswald  with  my  intention  of  animadverting  upon 
tlieir  writings,  I  sent  the  same  notice  to  each  of  them,  at 
the  same  time ;  together  with  a  printed  copy  of  the  Preface 
to  my  third  volume  oi  X\\q  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion ;*  and  having  received  answers  from  Dr.  Oswald 
and  Dr.  Beattie,  I  have  here  inserted  them,  with  my  replies, 
for  reasons  that  will  sufficiently  appear  in  the  perusal  of 
them. 

As  Dr.  Oswald  seems  to  lay  peculiar  stress  on  his  seventh 
letter,  to  which  he  refers  me,  and  I  am  willing  to  give  him 
all  possible  advantage,  I  have  subjoined  the  whole  of  it. 
But  if  any  body  can  think  it  to  be  of  the  least  use  to  his 
purpose,  or  that  it  exhibits  any  thing  more  than  another 
specimen  of  just  such  futile  declamation  as  I  have  already 
quoted  again  and  again,  1  own  he  sees  more  in  it  than  I  can 
see.  I  think  it  altogether  unnecessary  to  make  any  parti- 
cular remarks  upon  it.  His  fifth  letter,  also,  I  think  as  little 
satisfactory. 

To  Dr.  OSWALD. 

London,  April  28,   1774. 
Reverend  Sir, 

Thinking  it  right  that  every  person  should  be  apprised 
of  any  publication  in  which  his  writings  are  criticised,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  copy  of  a  sheet  that  will  soon 
be  published,  in  which  I  announce  my  intention  to  animad- 
vert upon  the  principles  of  yonx  Appeal  to  Common  Sense. 
I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

J.  PRIESTLEY.. 


*  See  the  Introduction,  Vol.  IL  p.  240—258. 
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"  Reverend  Sir,  "  Methuen*  May  12,  1774. 

"  I  HAVE  received  your  letter,  announcing  remarks  you 
are  to  publish  on  my  Appeal  to  Common  Sense,  with  one  in- 
closed sheet,  containing  these  remarks  for  my  perusal. 
This,  I  own,  is  gentlemanly  ;  but  I  am  in  no  disposition  for 
accepting  the  challenge.  1  shall,  however,  point  out  a  few 
things  which  njay  deserve  your  notice. 

"  Though  numbers  of  high  rank  for  literature  in  this  and 
the  preceding  age  have  aimed  at  nothing  beyond  high  pro- 
bability; and  though  the  evidence  offered  by  Dr.  Reid, 
Dr.  Beattie,  and  myself,  for  primary  truths,  doth  not  give  you 
satisfaction,  you  ought  not  to  be  positive  that  no  other  than 
probable  evidence  belongs  to  the  subject;  but  ought  to  allow 
that  higher  evidence,  too  much  neglected  hitherto,  and  of 
which  you  have  no  clear  conception,  may  possibly  belong 
to  the  primary  truths  of  religion. 

"Your  allusion  to  a  lottery  ticket  j*  is  indecent.  The 
utmost  assurance  arising  from  the  chance  of  a  thousand  to 
one,  is  burdened  with  a  just  and  rational  dread  of  disap- 
pointment ;  but  the  evidence  peculiar  to  the  primary  truths 
of  religion  leaves  no  room  for  a  dread  of  disappointment, 
that  can  be  called  just  or  rational. 

"  When  you  consult  your  heart,  you  will,  I  hope,  find 
your  belief  of  the  Copernican  system  different  from  your 
belief  of  the  primary  truths  of  religion,  and  founded  on 
evidence  of  an  inferior  kind.  The  possibility,  at  least,  of 
error  attends  the  most  complete  demonstration ;  but  no 
such  charge  lies  against  the  primary  truths  of  religion  ;  and 
this  circumstance  is  of  too  great  importance  to  be  slightly 
passed  over. 

"  I  shall  not  promise  that  the  fifth  letter  annexed  to  the 
first  volume  of  my  Appeal,  on  the  difference  between  pos- 
sibility, probability  and  certainty,  or  that  the  last  book  of 
the  same  volume,  on  the  difference  between  reasoning  and 
judging,  will  give  you  satisfaction  ;  but  these  are  subjects 
you  ought  to  be  acquainted  with,  before  you  pronounce  on 
the  evidence  which  belongs  to  primary  truths. 

"  I  should  be  shy  of  recommending  a  second  reading  of 
my  Appeal  to  one  who  is  positive  that  it  contains  just  no- 

•  This  benefice  Dr.  Oswald  resigned  in  1783,  and  died  at  Scotstown  in  1793. 
"  He  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1765."  See  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
"  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,"  X.  p.  613,  and  "  The  Scots'  Magazine  for  1793," 
LV.  p.  414. 

t  See  Vol.  II.  p.  252. 
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thing ;  but  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  seventh 
letter,  annexed  to  the  first  volume,  you  may  find  that  an 
appeal  to  common  sense  in  behalf  of  obvious  truth  may 
amount  to  more  than  people's  calling  one  another  recipro- 
cally fools  and  blockheads. 

"  I  thought,  and  still  think,  that  divines  of  eminence 
ought  to  have  offered  something  more  than  the  highest  pro- 
bability for  the  primary  truths  of  religion,  and  that  1  had  a 
right  to  complain  of  their  not  doing  so,  without  derogating 
from  their  merit,  or  being  liable  to  the  imputation  of  arro- 
gance from  those  who  are  in  the  daily  exercise  of  uttering 
complaints  of  the  misconduct  of  their  superiors. 

"  If  you  know  no  other  evidence  for  the  primary  truths 
of  religion  than  the  highest  degree  of  probability,  you  can- 
not be  justly  blamed  for  offering  that,  and  that  alone,  to 
those  under  your  care  ;  nor  have  you  the  least  occasion  for 
quarrelling  with  others,  who  are  possessed,  or  believe  them- 
selves possessed,  of  higher  evidence ;  and  1  am  of  opinion 
you  may  employ  yourself  with  more  advantage  to  the  public 
by  pursuing  other  branches  of  science,  than  by  deciding 
rashly  on  a  subject  which  I  see  you  have  not  studied. 

"  When  you  have  thought  better  of  the  matter,  you  will 
not,  I  presume,  choose  to  publish  the  sheet  you  sent  me  in 
the  present  form  ;  but  if  you  do,  I  shall  expect  you  will  do 
me  the  justice  of  publishing  this  letter  along  with  it.  I  have 
declined  entering  into  a  controversy,  but  this  I  insist  on. 
*'  I  am.  Reverend  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

"  JAMES  OSWALD.'' 


Reverend  Sir. 


Calne,  May  23,   1774. 


The  sheet  I  inclosed  was  published  exactly  as  it  was 
sent  to  you,  about  a  fortnight  afterwards.  But  if  it  had 
not,  I  should  not  have  thought  proper  to  have  printed  your 
letter  along  with  it,  as  I  do  not  see  a  shadow  of  a  founda- 
tion in  justice  for  your  insisting  upon  it.  Dr.  Reid,  Dr. 
Beattie  and  others  have  just  the  same  right,  and  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  publisher  for  all  the  world.  The  press  is  as 
open  to  you,  as  it  is  to  me ;  and  if  you  do  not  think  proper 
to  have  recourse  to  it  upon  this  occasion,  the  fault  is  not 
mine.  It  is  possible,  however,  that,  in  my  intended  pub- 
lication, I  may  insm  this  letter  of  yours ;  but  if  you  saw  it 
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in  the  same  light  in  which  I  do,  you  would  request  that  I 
would  not. 

You  say  you  see  I  have  not  studied  the  subject ;  and  this 
letter  alone  proves  to  me  that  you  have  not  thought  suffi- 
ciently upon  it.  But  neither  am  1  a  judge  of  you,  nor  you 
of  me.     The  question  is  before  the  public. 

Your  friends,  I  doubt  not,  think  very  well  of  your  writings; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  mine  (among  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  reckon  a  considerable  number  of  liie  ablest  scholars 
and  divines  of  this  kingdom)  think  exactly  as  I  do  with 
respect  to  them;  and  think  it  ver}'^  proper  that  principles 
which  appear  to  them  so  false  and  dangerous  should  receive 
some  check  ;  that,  at  least,  it  may  appear  that  all  Chris- 
tians are  not  so  ready  to  abandon  the  only  rational  defence 
of  religion.  I  am, 

Reverend  Sir,  &c. 


I  might  farther  observe,  with  respect  to  some  parts  of 
Dr.  Oswald's  letter,  that  he  places  our  belief  of  the  being 
of  God,  and  of  the  other  priuiary  truths  of  religion,  on  the 
same  foundation  with  that  of  the  external  world,  the  evi- 
dence of  which  I  think  I  have  shewn  to  be  not  strictly 
speaking  demonstrative,  though  it  admits  of  no  rational  doubt. 
In  like  manner,  what  philosopher  will  say  that  the  truth  of 
the  Copernican  system  admits  of  any  rational  doubt,  though 
there  is  dL  possibility  that  it  may  not  be  true  ?  The  being  of 
a  God  I  consider  as  strictly  demonstrable,  which  abundantly 
satisfies  me  with  respect  to  it ;  though  Dr.  Oswald  says, 
what  I  have  no  conception  of,  that  the  possibility  of  error 
attends  the  most  complete  demonstration.  And  when  I  sup- 
pose the  other  primary  truths  of  religion  to  be  as  little  liable 
to  rational  doubt  as  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  system, 
I  think  no  person  can  be  of  opinion  that  I  do  them  any 
injustice. 

The  reception  of  the  primary  truths  of  religion,  and  espe- 
cially of  Christianity,  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as 
depending,  in  some  measure,  upon  men's  previous  dispo- 
sitions and  moral  characters.  As  our  Saviour  says,  John 
vii.  17,  "  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God."  But  this  could  not  be  the 
case  if  these  truths  were  properly  self-evident,  so  that  no 
person  w^ho  had  common  sense  could  reject  them.  No 
doubt  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  rejected  Christ,  had 
common  sense,  as  well  as  the  twelve  apostles ;  but  their 
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pride,  ambition,  and  other  vices,  laid  a  strong  and  undue 
bias  upon  their  minds,  and  prejudiced  them  against  him. 
To  use  Dr.  Oswald's  own  style,  /  appeal  to  men  of  under- 
standing^ whether  it  be  not  a  more  rational  account  of  the 
matter,  to  say  that,  in  all  ages,  men  reject  the  primary  truths 
of  religion,  nitural  and  revealed,  because  they  are  defective 
in  moral  dispositions,  rather  than  in  common  sense. 

As  to  the  indecency  of  my  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  not  sensible  of  it. 

Had  Dr.  Oswald's  book  been  written  in  the  same  strain 
witn  this  letter,  (in  which  he  says  that,  if  I  know  no  other 
evidence  for  the  primary  truths  of  religion  than  the  highest 
degree  of  probability,  I  cannot  be  justly  blamed  for  offering 
thcit  and  that  alone,)  1  should  not  have  quarrelled  with  him, 
as  he  terms  it,  for  advancing  what  he  calls  his  higher  evidence. 
But  I  appeal  to  the  extracts  that  I  have  given,  and  to  the 
whole  strain  of  his  publication,  if  his  violent  and  unjust 
censures  of  others,  for  not  advancing  more  than  thev  thought 
the  nature  of  the  case  admitted,  does  not  abundantlv  justify 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  vindicated  their  conduct,  and 
animadverti^d  upon  his. 

Dr.  Oswald  is  pleased  to  pay  me  a  compliment  in  saying 
that  "  1  might  employ  myself  to  more  advantage  to  the 
public,  by  pursuing  other  branches  of  science,  than  by  deci- 
ding rashly  on  a  subject  which,  he  sees,  1  have  not  studied." 
In  return  to  this  compliment,  I  shall  not  affront  him  by 
telling  him  how  very  little  of  my  time  this  business  has 
hitherto  taken  up.  If  he  alludes  to  my  experiments,  I  can 
assure  him  that  I  have  lost  no  time  at  all ;  for  having  been 
intent  upon  such  as  require  the  use  of  a  burning  lens,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  not  lost  one  hour  of  sunshine  on  this  account. 
And  the  public  may  perhaps  be  informed,  some  time  or 
other,  of  what  I  have  been  doing  in  the  swi,  as  well  as  in 
the  shade.* 

Dr.  OSWALD'S  Sevmth  Letter. 

"  You  seem  to  think  that  a  sceptic  will  make  light  of  the 
charge  of  folly  that  I  bring  against  him  ;  but  will  he  make 
light  of  being  convicted  of  folly  to  himself,  for  that  is  what 
I  aim  at  ?  By  appealing  to  common  sense,  I  do  not  trust 
the  cause  of  religion  to  a  majority  of  mankind,  or  to  a  certain 

*  The  Author  was  now  preparing  for  publication  his  "  Experiments  and  Ob- 
servations on  diflferent  kinds  of  Air  and  other  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy." 
See  his  Memoirs. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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number  of  select  judges,  but  to  every  man  of  sense,  and  to 
the  sceptic  himself;  who,  if  he  possesses  that  quality  in 
any  tolerable  degree,  will  at  length  pronounce  in  favour  of 
religion.  Indeed,  if  a  man  is  destitute  of  common  sense,  or 
if  by  disease,  or  otherwise,  that  characteristical  power  of  the 
rational  mind  is  so  impaired,  as  to  tender  him  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  obvious  truth  and  palpable  absurdity, 
I  do  not  sustain  him  a  judge.  But  that,  1  presume,  is  not 
a  common  case  ;  for,  as  in  the  practice  of  our  duty,  we  often 
find  ourselves  urged  by  opposite  affections,  and  may  yield  to 
the  direction  of  either,  as  we  choose;  so  in  judging  on 
plain  subjects,  true  and  false  sentiments  often  present  them- 
selves to  our  mind,  in  such  a  way  as  leaves  us  at  liberty  to 
adopt  the  one  or  the  other,  as  we  choose.  Have  you  not 
known  persons  far  gone  in  folly,  who  still  retained  so  much 
discernment,  that,  upon  some  occasions,  they  have  caught 
themselves  speaking  nonsense,  have  blushed,  and  turned 
silent  ?  I  can  recollect  instances  of  persons,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  a  fever,  who  have  told  those  about  them  that  they 
were  going  to  rave,  and  have  actually  stopped  tllemselves ; 
and  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  those  who  are  getting 
drunk  to  perceive  the  growing  disorder,  by  the  nonsense 
which  they  utter.  If,  indeed,  they  go  on  to  drink,  they 
will  perceive  it  no  longer,  but  turn  downright  fools,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  being  made  sensible  of  the  disorder. 

"  1  always  avoid  charging  those  faults  on  the  will,  which 
can  be  fairly  placed  to  the  account  of  the  understanding ; 
but  cannot  help  thinking  that  sceptics  and  infidels  might 
prevent  a  great  deal  of  that  absurdity  they  run  into  on  the 
subject  of  religion  :  for,  certain  diseased  cases  excepted,  the 
progress  of  folly  is  gradual,  and  the  person  affected  may  per- 
ceive it  if  he  will,  or  may,  in  its  first  approaches,  be  made 
sensible  of  it,  by  the  assistance  of  a  friend.  And  I  know  no 
greater  friendship  that  can  be  done  to  these  people,  than  to 
set  the  difference  between  sense  and  nonsense  full  in  their 
view  ;  and  am  persuaded  that,  if  this  good  office  had  been 
done  to  mankind  by  the  friends  of  religion,  when  the  con- 
troversy first  broke  out,  we  had  not  only  got  rid  of  scep- 
ticism long  ago,  but  also  would  have  made  a  greater  pro- 
ficiency in  useful  knowledge  than  we  have  done :  and  I 
•would  fain  hope  that  the  evil  may  yet  be  redressed,  by 
restoring  the  authority  of  common  sense. 

"  Do  not  you  think  that  something  ought  to  be  done  for 
the  honour  of  literature,  and  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  ? 
For  what  a  shameful  thing  is  it,  that  we  should  be  found 
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wrangling  about  first  principles,  when  discoveries  of  truths 
unknown  to  those  who  came  betore  us  might,  in  all  reason, 
be  expected  from  a  people  who  enjoy  our  advantages  We 
laugh  at  those  subtle  disputes  of  the  schoolmen,  which  never 
could  be  brought  to  an  issue  ;  but  are  not  aware  of  a  conduct 
no  less  ridiculous,  in  writing  volumes  of  controversy  about 
truths  which  no  man  of  sense  can  g•ainsa3^ 

"  1  know  your  zeal  for  I'reedom  of  inquiry,  and  heartily 
agree  with  you  ;  but  cannot  be  reconciled  to  that  silly 
vanity  of  maint-ining  either  side  of  a  question  by  plausible 
arguments  ;  wliich  you  know  was  first  introduced  by  the 
ancient  sophists,  and  brought  again  into  reputation  by  the 
Popi-h  schoolmen,  and  is  now  become  the  chief  faculty  of 
modt^rn  sceptics,  and  not  discountenanced  in  the  manner  it 
ought  by  men  of  sense  and  learning. 

"  How  often  have  you  and  I  been  disgusted  with  idle 
conceits,  chimerical  suppositions,  and  monstrous  paradoxes, 
in  favourite  authors,  which  they  would  not  have  had  the 
boldness  to  offer  to  the  public,  if  men  of  learning  and  judg- 
ment had  acted  with  the  spirit  which  became  them  ?  Do 
you  think  there  would  be  any  harm  in  obliging  men  of 
genius  to  put  their  opinions  to  the  trial  of  common  sense, 
before  they  obtruded  them  on  the  unthinking  multitude  ? 
And  if  any  should,  through  petulance  and  presumption, 
neglect  this  necessary  precaution,  would  it  be  any  prejudice 
to  the  interest  of  truth,  or  of  freedom  of  thought,  that  their 
gross  absurdities,  or  crude  conceptions,  were  recefived  by  the 
public  with  that  cold  contempt,  which  they  are  sure  to  meet 
with  in  every  circle  of  men  of  sense  and  spirit?  *  I  know  no 
right  any  set  of  men  can  have  to  insult  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  ;  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  why  the  public  should 
bear  with  freedoms  from  writers  of  any  kind,  which  one  man 
of  spirit  would  not  bear  with  from  another. 

'•  After  all,  I  am  as  diffident  of  my  success  as  you  can  be, 
both  from  a  sense  of  my  incapacity  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject,  and  a  suspicion  that  mankind  choose  either  to  be 
entertained  with  subtle  debates,  or  to  give  up  inquiry  alto- 
gether ;  but  1  hope  the  public  will  take  in  good  part  this 
effort  I  have  made,"  &c. 

See  the  remainder  of  this  paragraph  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks  on  this  writer. 
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Aberdeen,  May  27,  1774. 
.   Reverend  Sir, 

I  RECEIVED  yours  of  the  28th  of  April,  enclosing  a  printed 
sheet  of  a  preface  not  then  publislied,  in  which  you  express 
your  disapprobation  of  The  Essay  on  Truths  and  intimate 
your  design  of  animadverting  further  upon  it.  I  thank  you 
for  this  early  notice  of  your  intentions,  and  for  the  justice 
you  do  me  in  that  part  of  your  preface  where  you  declare 
that  you  believe  me  to  be  a  sincere  friend  to  revelation. 

The  Essay  on  Truth  is  so  well  intended,  and  its  principles 
so  well  founded,  that  its  author  can  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  animadversions  of  a  man  of  science  and  candour. 
If  1  had  not  thought  those  principles  true,  I  should  never 
have  given  them  to  the  world.  If  1  did  not  still  think  them 
true,  1  should  publish  my  recantation  to-morrow  ;  or,  if 
I  could,  to-day. 

All  that  you  have  said  in  your  preface  against  7ne  I  shall 
answer  in  few  words. 

If  your  meaning,  page  o,  line  19,  [Vol.  II.  p.  250,]  is 
that  /  "  represent  common  sense  as  superseding  almost  all 
reasoning  about  religion,  natural  and  revealed,*'  you  charge 
me  with  a  doctrine  which  I  do  not,  and  never  did  believe, 
and  which  is  no  where  either  asserted  or  implied  in  any 
thing  I  ever  wrote. 

If  you  mean,  page  6,  line  20,  that  /have  ever,  in  word  or 
writing,  taught,  or  insinuated,  that  "  religion  in  general, 
(I  suppose  you  mean  natural  religion,)  or  Christianity  in 
particular,  does  not  admit  of  a  rational  and  satisfactory  proof," 
you  are,  Sir,  egregiously  mistaken  in  regard  to  my  prin- 
ciples.— My  doctrine  is  only  this,  that  all  reasoning  termi- 
nates in  first  principles,  and  that  first  principles  admit  not 
of  proof,  because  reasoning  cannot  extend  in  injinitum  ;  and 
that  it  is  absurd  for  a  man  to  say,  that  he  disbelieves  a  first 
principle,  which  his  conduct  shews  that  he  does  not  disbe- 
lieve. 

If  you  charge  me  with  supposing,  page  7,  line  4 — 14, 
that  "the  being,  unity,  attributes,  and  providence  of  God, 
and  a  future  state  of  retribution,  are  either  intuitively  certain, 
or  certainties  of  the  same  sort  with  the  axioms  of  geometry," 
you  charge  me  with  that  which  I  never  believed,  or  sup- 
posed, and  which  you  will  find  nothing  in  my  writings  to 
justify. 

You  are  pleased,  Sir,  to  call  common  sense  a  pretended 
new  principle.     What  you  may  mean  by  the  word  comtnon 
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sense  I  know  not;  but  that  which  I  call  conmmon  sense,  is  a 
real  part  of  the  human  constitution,  and  as  o/r/,  and  as 
exiensive  as  human  nature.  I  am  one  of  those,  Sir,  who  do 
not  like  a  doctrine  one  whit  the  better  for  its  b(  inj^  new, 
nor  do  1  think  myself  sagacious  enough  to  discover  in  the 
human  mind  any  thing  which  was  never  discovered  there 
betbre. 

You  honour  me  with  the  epithet  Reverend,  to  which  I 
have  no  title.  1  have  told  the  world  in  my  book  that  I  am 
not  a  clergyman  ;  but  1  humbly  trust  I  am  a  Christian  :  and 
permit  me  to  say,  Sir,  that  I  have  better  ground  to  believe 
that  my  writings  have  hurt  the  cause  of  infidelity,  than  vou 
can  have  to  insinuate  the  contrary,  which  in  page  6,  line  17, 
in  your  preface,  [Vol.  II.  p.  25U]  you  seem  to  do. 

1  would  have  answered  you  sooner,  but  have  been  pre- 
vented by  business  and  bad  health, 
lam,  Reverend  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 

JAMES  BEATTIE. 


Calne,  June  29,  1774. 
Sir, 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  to  trouble  you  once  more,  to  express 
the  pleasure  I  have  received  from  the  great  frankness  and 
generosity  that  are  apparent  in  the  letter  you  have  done  me 
the  honour  to  write  to  me.  I  wanted  no  assurance  of  the 
goodness  of  your  intentio7is  or  ({imposition.  1  he  strain  of 
your  writings  left  me  no  room  to  entertain  a  doubt  on  that 
head.  Whether  the  principles  of  your  Essay  on  Truth  be  well- 
founded,  is  the  only  point  of  difference  between  us  ;  iind  as 
the  affair  will  soon  be  before  the  public,  1  shall  not  trouble 
you  at  present  with  any  thing  relating  to  it.  As  soon  as 
my  remarks  shall  be  printed,  and  a  complete  copv  of  the 
book  can  be  made  up,  it  shall  certainly  be  forwarded  to  you. 

I  also  engage  to  shew  the  same  frankness  and  openness  to 
conviction  that  you  profess,  and  a  perfect  readiness  to  retract 
any  thing  that  shall  appear  to  be  ill-founded,  or  too  severe, 
in  my  censure  of  your  perlbrmance. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  and  see  things  in  a  wrong  and  un- 
favourable light,  but  I  am  far  from  meaningtoc^rr//,andshould 
think  myself  disgraced  by  taking  any  such  advantage  as 
unguarded  expressions  may  furnish  ;  though  some  contro- 
versial writers  seem  to  think  them  justifi;;ble.  And,  con- 
sidering that  your  work  is  in  possession  of  a  very  high  degree 
of  the  public  esteem,  that  my  opinions  on  some  of  the  sub- 
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jects  of  our  controversy  are  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  not 
likely  to  be  ever  otherwise,  and  that  I  consider  you  as 
a  friend  to  the  cause  that  I  have  myself  most  at  heart ; 
1  hope  you  will  have  the  candour  to  conclude,  that  nothing 
would  have  induced  me  to  have  entered  the  lists  with  you 
on  this  occasion,  but  a  sincere  and  pretty  strong,  though 
perhaps  a  mistaken  regard  to  truth  ;  the  support  of  which, 
how  much  soever  appearances  may  be  to  the  contrary,  is  the 
only  method  of  promoting,  effectually  and  lastingli/,  every 
cause  tliat  is  truly  valuable,  and  worth  contending  for. 

Considering  the  very  different  lights  in  which  we  are  apt 
to  view  the  same  things,  in  this  imperfect  state,  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  we  might  all  improve  this  circumstance  into 
a  lesson  of  mutual  moderation  ;  and,  that  it  might  teach  us 
to  think  as  well  as  we  possibly  can  of  each  other,  and  espe- 
pecially  of  the  moral  influence  of  our  respective  opinions. 
To  me  you  appear  to  have  been  exceedingly  to  blame  in  this 
respect. 

Perhaps  no  two  persons  professing  Christianity  ever 
thought  more  differently  than  you  and  I  do  ;  which  may 
appear  odd  in  men  of  liberal  education,  and  who  equally 
think  themselves  free  from  prejudice,  and  to  have  been 
earnest  and  impartial  in  their  search  after  truth.  But  I  infer 
from  your  writings,  and  the  obligation  that  I  imagine  your 
professorship  lays  you  under  to  subscribe  the  Scotch  Con- 
fession of  faith,  that  so  the  case  is.  Indeed,  you  seem 
never  to  have  had  the  least  acquaintance  with  such  persons 
as  myself,  and  my  friends  in  this  country  are.  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  1  hope  that  a  little  reflection,  aided  by  the 
candour  you  seem  to  be  possessed  of,  will  shew  you  the  im- 
propriety of  the  style  you  have  adopted  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  points  of  difference  between  us. 

I  propose  to  take  the  liberty,  in  my  intended  publication, 
to  insert  the  letter  you  have  sent  me,  as  I  am  persuaded  it 
will  do  you  honour ;  and  likewise  shew,  that,  whatever 
countenance  your  writings  may  seem  to  have  given  to  my 
charge,  you  really  disclaim  the  principles  I  have  ascribed  to 
you.  Your  testimony  will  add  great  weight  to  my  obser- 
vations on  that  subject,  especially  in  what  I  shall  say  to 
Dr.  Oswald. 

I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  your  indisposition,  and  wishing 
the  speedy  and  perfect  re-establishment  of  your  health,  I  am, 
Avith  real  esteem,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 

J.  PRIESTLEY. 
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./Equum  est  tit  ab  hominibus  impetremus,  ut  qui  de  hisce  nostris  aliquid  statuere  aut 
existimare  velit,  ne  id  in  transitu,  aut  velut  aliud  agendo,  facere  se  posse  speret ; 
sed,  ut  rem  pernoscat,  pravos,  atque  alte  haerentes  mentis  habitus,  tempestiva 
mora  corrigat,  atque  turn  demum  judicio  sue  utatur. 

Lord  Bacon. 


[^First  published  in  1773.    Reprinted  from  the  Second  Edition,  1790.} 
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IT  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  all  the  admirers  of  Dr. 
Hartley  among  my  acquaintance,  as  well  as  my  own,  that 
his  O'iservations  on  Man  could  not  have  failed  to  have  been 
more  generally  read,  and  his  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind  to 
have  prevailed,  if  it  had  been  made  more  intelligible  ;  and  if 
the  work  had  not  been  clogged  with  a  whole  system  of 
moral  and  religious  knowledge  ;  which,  however  excellent, 
is  in  a  great  measure  foreign  to  it. 

Both  these  obstacles  it  is  my  object  in  this  publication  to 
remove,  by  exhibiting  his  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind,  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  th<^  ^ocXnne  o^  association  of  ideas  ow\yy 
omitting  even  what  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  inbrations,  and 
the  anatomical  disquisitions  which  are  connected  with  it. 
And  it  is  on  these  two  accounts  only  that  the  objection  to 
his  theory,  as  difficult  and  intricate,  is  founded. 

As,  however,  1  am  far  from  being  williiig  to  suppress  the 
doctrine  of  vibrations,  thinking  that  Dr.  Hartley  has  pro- 
duced sufficient  evidence  for  it,  or  as  much  as  the  nature  of 
the  thing  will  admit  of  at  present,  (that  is,  till  we  know 
more  of  the  structure  of  the  body  in  other  respects,)  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  scrupulously  to  strike  out  the 
word  vibrations,  or  vibratiuncles,  wherever  they  occurred. 
As  the  words  themselves  are  sufficiently  intelligible,  they 
can  occasion  no  difficulty  or  embarrassment  to  the  reader. 
Besides,  he  may,'  if  he  pleases,  substitute  for  them  the  name 
of  any  other  species  of  motion,  or  impression,  to  which  he 
may  think  the  phenomena  to  be  explained  by  them  more 
exactly  correspond ;  and  which  he  may  think  to  agree 
better  with  the  general  doctrine  of  association,  which  is, 
properly  speaking,  the  only  postulatum,  or  thing  taken  for 
granted  in  this  work. 
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The  mention  of  vibrations  occurs  the  most  frequently  in 
the  sections  which  I  have  selected  from  the  account  of  the 
several  senses,  the  greatest  part  of  which,  as  relating  more 
immediately  to  the  structure  of  the  bod^,  I  have  omitted. 
I  was  unwilling  to  leave  out  the  whole  of  that  part,  because 
several  of  the  sections  (as  1  hope  the  reader  will  agree  with 
me)  are  peculiarly  curious  and  valuable,  and  relate  more 
especially  to  the  theory  of  the  mind,  though  intermixed 
with  observations  of  a  different  nature. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work,  however,  for  the  use  of 
novices  in  these  inquiries,  I  have  generally  substituted 
other  expressions  for  vibrations,  &c.  where  I  could  do  it 
conveniently.  But  not  to  injure  my  author,  or  mislead  my 
reader,  1  have  in  all  those  passages  given  the  very  words  of 
Dr.  Hartley  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Willing  also,  by  this  publication,  to  introduce  my  reader 
to  the  study  of  Hartley  himself,  I  have  printed  the  whole  of 
his  table  of  contents  for  the  first  volume  of  the  work,  that  the 
original  extent  of  it  may  be  seen  ;  distinguishing  by  a  dif- 
ferent character,  the  sections  which  I  have  selected  here. 
All  that  I  have  taken  from  the  second  volum,e  have  been  the 
sections  relating  to  the  mechanism  of  the  mind,  which  I  have 
subjoined  to  the  conclusion  of  the  first  volume,  as  they  all 
relate  to  the  same  subject.* 

*  What  follows  in  this  Preface  formed  the  Conclusion  of  the  First  Edition,  the 
Preface  of  which  closed  with  this  paragraph: 

"It  is  not  impossible  but  that,  if  this  volume  be  well  received,  I  may  proceed  to 
publish  other  parts  of  Hartley  s  Ohservatioiis  on  Man,  with  dissertations  or  notes, 
illustrating  them.  For  many  excellent  articles  (I  may  say  all  the  articles)  in  this 
great  work,  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  to  the  world,  in  consequence  of 
being  published  as  parts  of  so  very  extensive  a  system.  In  the  preface  to  the 
second  volume  of  my  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  I  have  expressed  a 
wish  that  Dr.  Hartley's  account  oi  The  Evidences  of  Christ ianiti/  might  be  pub- 
lished separately,  for  the  use  of  the  more  philosophical  and  thinking  part  of  man- 
kind. If,  therefore,  I  do  any  thing  more  in  this  way,  I  shall  probably  next  undertake 
that  part  of  the  work." 

It  has  been  mentioned,  more  than  once,  that  the  last  object  was  fully  attained, 
and  there  was  now  (1790)  preparing  a  new  Edition  of  the  Obsen>ations,  to  which 
my  Authors  publication  of  Hart  let/  had  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  notes 
of  Pistorius,  a  learned  German,  were  added  in  a  third  volume.  That  the  reader 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  sta6y\ng Hartle?/  according  to  the  plan  of  Dr.  Priestley's 
Selections,  I  subjoin  their  Contents.  The  figures  refer  to  the  pages  in  the  Second 
Edition  of  the  Observations,  1791- 

Definitions — Distribution  of  the  first  part.  Vol.  I.  pp.  1 — 4. 

The  doctrines  of  vibrations  and  associations  proposed.    P.  5. 

General  evidences  for  the  dependence  of  sensation  and  motion,  and  of  ideas,  on 
the  brain — Instances  shewing  that  sensations  remain  in  the  mind  for  a  short  time 
after  the  sensible  objects  are  removed.    Pp.  7 — 1 1. 

Of  the  generation  of  the  ideas  of  sensation,  pp.  56—68.  Of  the  power  of  raising 
ideas  by  association  in  the  simplest  case,  pp.  65—67-  Of  the  formation  of  complex 
ideas  by  association,  pp.  73 79.    The  complex  vibrations  may  be  so  exalted  in 
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I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that  by  this 
attempt  to  make  Hartley's  Theory  of  the  Mind  more  intelli- 

sonie  cases  as  to  be  no  longer  miniatures,  but  equal  in  strength  to  sensory  vibrations. 
Pp.  80—84. 

It  is  probable  that  muscular  motion  is  performed  by  the  same  general  means  as 
sensation,  and  the  perception  of  ideas,  pp.  85 — 88.  The  general  method  of  ex- 
plaining the  voluntary  and  semi-voluntary  motions — Of  the  manner  in  which  the 
endeavour  to  obtain  pleasure,  and  remove  pain,  is  generated.    Pp.  103 — 114. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  seat  of  impressions  made 
on  the  external  surface  of  our  bodies — Of  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  we  are 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  seat  of  internal  pains,  and  in  which  the  pleasures  and  pains 
of  feeling  contribute,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  association,  to  the  formation  of 
our  intellectual  pleasures  and  pains — Of  the  ideas  generated  by  tangible  impressions. 
Pp.  138—147. 

An  inquiry  how  far  the  changes  generally  made  in  the  taste,  in  passing  from  in- 
fancy to  old  age,  are  agreeable  to  the  doctrines  of  vibrations  and  association,  pp. 
162 — l6l.  Of  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  taste 
contribute,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  association,  to  the  formation  of  our  intel- 
lectual pleasures  and  pains — Of  the  ideas  generated  by  the  several  tastes.  Pp.  l66 
—168. 

Of  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  pleasant  and  unpleasant  odours  contribute, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  association,  to  the  formation  of  our  intellectual  pleasures 
and  pains — Of  the  ideas  generated  by  the  several  odours.    Pp.  185 — 187- 

An  inquiry  how  far  the  judgments  made  by  sight,  concerning  magnitude,  distance, 
motion,  figure  and  position,  and  how  far  the  phenomena  of  single  and  double  vision, 
are  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  association — Of  the  manner  and  degree  in  which 
agreeable  and  disagreeable  impressions  made  on  the  eye,  contribute,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  association,  to  the  formation  of  our  intellectual  pleasures  and  pains— 
Of  the  ideas  generated  by  visible  impressions.    Pp.  200 — 215. 

An  inquiry  how  far  tlie  judgments  which  we  make  concerning  the  distance  and 
position  of  the  sounding  body  are  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  association,  and  how 
far  the  power  of  distinguishing  articulate  sounds  depends  upon  association,  pp.  227 
— 231.  Of  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  agreeable  and  disagreeable  sounds  con- 
tribute, according  to  the  doctrine  of  association,  to  the  formation  of  our  intellectual 
pleasures  and  pains — Of  the  ideas  generated  by  audible  impressions.  Pp.  233 — 237. 

An  inquiry  how  far  the  desires  of  the  sexes  towards  each  other  are  of  a  factitious 
nature  and  agreeable  to  the  theory  of  these  papers.     Pp.  239 — 242. 

An  inquiry  how  far  the  actions  of  walking,  handling,  and  speaking,  are  agreeable 
to  the  foregoing  theory.     Pp.  256 — 263. 

The  art  of  physic  aifords  many  proper  tests  of  the  doctrines  of  vibrations  and 
association ;  and  may  receive  considerable  improvement  from  them,  if  they  be  true. 
Pp.  264—267. 

Words  and  phrases  must  excite  ideas  in  us  by  association  ;  and  they  excite  ideas 
in  us  by  no  other  means.  Of  the  manner  in  which  ideas  are  associated  with  words. 
Consequences  of  this  association  of  ideas  with  words.  Of  the  nature  of  characters 
intended  to  represent  objects  and  ideas  immediately,  and  without  the  intervention 
of  words.  Of  the  use  of  the  foregoing  theory  for  explaining  the  nature  of  figura- 
tive words  and  phrases,  and  of  analogy;  and  for  explaining  the  languages  and 
mefhodof  writing  of  the  first  ages  of  the  world.  Of  the  general  nature  of  a  philo- 
sophical language ;  with  short  hints  concerning  the  methods  in  which  one  might 
be  constructed.  An  illustration  and  confirmation  of  the  general  doctrine  of  associa- 
tion, taken  from  the  particular  associations  which  take  place  in  respect  of  language. 
Illustration  from  musical  sounds,  colours  and  tastes.     Pp.  268 — 323. 

Of  the  nature  of  assent  and  dissent,  and  the  causes  from  which  they  arise.  Rules 
for  the  ascertainment  of  truth,  and  advancement  of  knowledge,  drawn  from  the 
mathematical  methods  of  considering  quantity.  A  general  application  to  theseveral 
branches  of  science.     Pp.  324 — 367. 

Of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  passions  in  general.     Pp.  368 — 373. 
An  inquiry  how  far  the  phenomena  of  memory  and  of  imagination,  reveries  and 
dreams,— deviations  from  sound  reason,  and  alienations  of  the  mind, — the  inferiority 
of  brutes  to  mankind,  in  intellectual  capacities, — the  pleasures  and  pains  of  imagina- 
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gible,  and  the  study  of  it  more  inviting,  I  did  not  expect  to 
make  this  treatise  so  very  plain,  as  that  any  person  alto- 
gether unacquainted  with  this  kind  of  knov^^ledge,  should  be 
able  to  read  it  with  understanding,  and  without  difficulty. 
For  this  is  absolutely  impossible.  1  suppose  my  reader  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  Locke  s  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standings and  with  the  rudiments  ot  logic  and  metaphysics, 
as  delivered  in  elementary  treatises.  I  must  also  suppose 
him  to  know  so  much  of  anatomy  as  not  to  be  at  a  loss  for 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  brain.,  nerves^  muscles^  &c.  and 
also  that  he  is  not  destitute  of  the  rudiments  o^ mathema- 
tical knowledge.  But  1  have  done  all  that  the  generality  of 
persons  who  have  had  a  tolerably  liberal  education,  will 
want  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  my  author.  I  have  left 
out  all  those  very  difficult  speculations,  dispersed  through 
the  first  volume,  which  h^d  not  much  connexion  with 
what  is  essential  to  the  system;  so  that  all  that  is  most 
valuable  in  the  work  may  be  read  without  interruption  from 
unnecessary  difficulties.  If  any  trace  of  a  reference  to 
what  is  omitted  be  still  retained,  it  is  however  so  very 
immaterial,  that  the  reader  may  very  well  neglect  it,  as 
not  being  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  what  is  here 
selected. 

After  all  that  I  have  done,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the 
study  of  a  work  of  this  kind  will  require  a  considerable 
degree  of  attention,  in  some  proportion  to  the  great  addition 
to  the  stock  of  valuable  knowledge  which  it  contains. 

Treatises  on  subjects  so  novel  and  so  important  as  these, 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  made  so  easy,  that  the  mind  shall 
be  entirely  passive  in  the  perusal  of  them,  as  in  the  ordinary 
reading  of  history  and  romances.  A. vigorous  exertion  of 
the  mental  powers  is  necessary  to  make  a  man  master  of  so 
capital  a  work  as  this;  but  then  he  will  be  amply  rewarded 
for  that  exertion.  Knowledge  of  this  kind,  tends  in  a  very 
eminent  degree,  to  enlarge  the  comprehension  of  the  mind, 
to  give  a  man  a  kind  of  superiority  to  the  world  and  to 
himself,  so  as  to  advance  him  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  con- 

tion, — of  ambition, — of  self-intrrest, — of  svmpathy, — of  Theopathy, — and  of  the 
moral  sense  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  theory, — Conchmoit,  containing  some 
remarks  on  the  mechanism  of  the  human  mind.     Pp.  SfiS — 512. 

Religion  pre-supf)0ses free-will  in  the  popular  and  practical  sense,  i.e.  it  pre-sup- 
poses  a  voluntary  power  over  our  affections  and  actions.  Religion  does  not  pre- 
suppose free  will  in  the  philosophical  sense,  i.e.  it  does  not  pre-suppose  a  power  of 
doing  different  things,  the  prev  ions  circumstances  remain  ing  the  same.  The  natural 
attributes  of  God,  or  his  infinite  power  and  knowledge,  exclude  the  possibility  of 
free-will  in  the  philosophical  sense.  Vol.  II.  pp.  53 — 70.  On  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  necessity.     Pp.  267 — 269- 
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sequently  to  lay  a  foundation  for  equable  and  permanent 
happiness. 

Speculations  of  this  kind  have  a  more  direct  tendency  to 
this  great  end  of  all  science,  than  those  brimches  of  know- 
ledge for  the  advancement  of  which  we  are  so  much  in- 
debted to  Bacon,  to  Newton,  and  to  Boyle  ;  and  are  inierior 
in  their  operation  to  nothnig  but  the  study  ol  morals  and 
theology.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  reflecting  here,  how 
abject  their  minds  must  be,  who  are  destitute  of  all  these 
kinds  of  knowledge;  who  are  wholly  addicted  to  sensual 
enjoyments,  or  are  lost  in  the  tumult  of  a  vain  or  bustling 
world.  Even  phitology^  or  the  Belles  Lettres^  rank  far  below 
any  of  the  studies  above-mentioned,  and  are  comparatively 
no  more  than  the  amusements  of  childhood. 

1  shall  also  take  this  opportunity  of  acquainting  the  reader 
that  a  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of  Judgment  and  Reason- 
ings &c.  which  was  originally  intended  for  this  work,  will 
be  found  prefixed  to  my  Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Instinctive  Principles^  maintained  by  Dr.  Reid,  Dr.  Beattie, 
and  Dr.  Oswald,*  M'ith  some  additions  to  adapt  it  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  there  introduced. 

*  See  p.  15.  The  following  reference  to  the  foregoing  controversy  forms  the  last 
passage  in  the  Conclusion  to  m>   Author's  first  edition  of  Hartley's  Tiieory,  in  1775: 

"  I  wish  I  could  inform  the  reader  of  my  having  any  certain  intelligence  that 
the  subjects  of  this  controversy  were  in  the  \v;iy  of  a  free  discussion  by  any  of  the 
writers  on  whom  I  have  animadverted.  I  had  indeed  heard  that  Dr.  Beattie 
(whose  letter  induced  me  to  think  that  he  would  not  decline  this  discussion)  had 
written  something  with  that  view  ;  but  other  reports  say  that  his  intentions  have 
been  overruled  by  the  persuasion  of  some  of  his  friends,  of  whom  better  things 
might  have  been  expected.  But  all  who  are  enemies  of  free  inquiri/  are  ene- 
mies of  truth;  and  I  hope  that  when  Dr.  Beattie  shall  have  considered  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  advice  tint  has  been  given  him,  his  ingenuous  temper 
will  not  suffer  him  to  listen  to  it;  but  that  he  will  either  frankly  acknowledge  the 
oversights  with  which  I  have  charged  him,  or  with  the  same  spirit  with  which  he 
wrote  his  book,  stand  forth  in  its  defence.  I  will  also  frankly  own,  that  1  wish  to 
have  an  op|)ortnnity  of  explaining  the  origin  of  the  metaphysical  system  which  I 
have  opposed  more  fully  than  my  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  it,  at  the  time  of 
my  former  publication,  could  admit ;  and  particularly  to  explain  tlie  doctrine  of 
instincts,  as  it  was  first  proposed  by  Father  Buffier  the  Jesuit,  who  wrote  so  early 
as  the  year  1724,  in  whose  treatise  Des  Premieres  Ventes  the  whole  system  of  Com- 
mon Sense,  as  this  writer  himself  terms  it,  is  as  fully  and  as  speciously  displayed,  as 
by  any  of  the  three  Scotch  writers." 

Claude  Buffier  was  a  native  of  Poland,  who  resided  chiefly  at  Paris,  where  he 
died  in  1737,  aged  76.  He  published  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  was  one  of  the 
opponents  of  Baifle.     See  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Paris,  177^,  1.  p.  581. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  Examination  on  the  Writers  examined.  Dr.  Oswald 
apjjears  to  have  remained  silent  Dr.  Reid,  as  will  be  seen,  p.  182,  amused  him- 
self with  a  passage  in  the  Introductory  Essai/s,  and,  according  to  the  Cieu.  Biog. 
w  hen  more  than  78  years  of  age,  read  short  essays  before  a  philosophical  society, 
one  of  which  was  An  Examination  of  Priestlei/'s  Opinions  concerning  flatter  and 
Mind."  Dr.  Beattie  had  consulted  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Montague  on  his  letter, 
p.  I64,  and  as  to  the  Examination,  contented  himself  with  describing  Hartley'* 
Theon/  as  Priestley's  Hohby-horse.  See  Sir  W.  Forbes's  Life  of  Dr.  BeatUe,  4to. 
1806,  I.  p.  355,  &c. 
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ESSAY   I. 

A  general  View  of  the  Doctrine  of  vibrations. 

Since  all  sensations  and  ideas  are  conveyed  to  the  mind  by 
means  of  the  external  senses,  or  more  properly  by  the  nerves 
belonging  to  them,  sensations,  as  they  exist  in  the  brain, 
must  be  such  things  as  are  capable  of  being  transmitted  by 
the  nerves  ;  and  since  the  nerves  and  the  brain  are  of  the 
same  substance,  the  affection  of  a  nerve  during  the  trans- 
mission of  a  sensation,  and  the  affection  of  the  brain  during 
the  perceived  presence  of  it,  are  probably  the  same.  What 
sensations,  or  ideas,  are,  as  they  exist  in  the  mind,  or  sentient 
principle,  we  have  no  more  knowledge  of,  than  we  have  of 
the  mind  or  sentient  principle  itself.  And  in  this  ignorance 
of  ourselves,  the  business  of  philosophy  will  be  abundantly 
satisfied,  if  we  be  able  to  point  out  such  a  probable  affection 
of  the  brain,  as  will  correspond  to  all  the  variety  of  sensa- 
tions and  ideas,  and  the  affections  of  them,  of  which  we  are 
conscious.  Ideas  themselves,  as  they  exist  in  the  mind, 
may  be  as  different  from  what  they  are  in  the  brain,  as  that 
peculiar  difference  of  texture  (or  rather,  as  that  difference  in 
the  rays  of  light),  which  occasions  difference  of  colour,  is 
from  the  colours  themselves,  as  we  conceive  of  them. 

Till  the  time  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  first,  I  believe, 
suggested  the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  an  impression  at  the  extremity  of  a  nerve  was 
transmitted  to  the  brain  by  means  of  ajluid  with  which  the 
nerve  was  filled  ;  the  nerves,  for  that  purpose,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  tubular.  But  in  what  manner  this  impression 
was  conveyed,  whether  in  succession,  by  a  vibratory  motion 
of  the  parts  of  this  nervous  fluid,  or  instantaneously,  there 
was.  no  distinct  hypothesis  formed.  The  forrher  supposi- 
tion, however,  is  more  consonant  to  the  prevailing  notion 
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of  this  nervous  fluid,  as  exceedingly  subtle  and  elastic. 
Still  less  had  any  tolerable  hypothesis  been  advanced  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  the  brain  is  affected  by  this 
motion  of  the  nervous  fluid. 

To  assist  the  imagination,  indeed,  but  by  no  means  in 
any  consistency  with  the  notion  of  a  nervous  fluid,  it  had 
been  conceived  that  ideas  resembled  characters  drawn  upon 
a  tablet;  and  the  language  in  which  we  generally  speak  of 
ideas,  and  their  affections,  is  borrowed  from  this  hypothesis. 
But  neither  can  any  such  tablet  be  found  in  the  brain,  nor 
any  style^  by  which  to  make  the  characters  upon  it ;  and 
though  some  of  the  more  simple  phenomena  of  ideas,  as 
their  being  more  or  less  deeply  impressed.,  their  being  retained 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  being  capable  of  being  revived  at 
pleasure,  &c.  may  be  pretty  well  explained  by  the  hypo- 
thesis of  such  a  tablet,  and  characters  upon  it,  it  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  explanation  of  other  and  \eYy  remarkable 
phenomena  of  ideas,  especially  their  mutual  association. 
Besides,  this  hypothesis  suggests  nothing  to  explain  any  of 
the  mental  operations  respecting  ideas. 

This  hypothesis,  therefore,  if  it  maybe  said  to  have  been 
one,  being  rejected,  I  do  not  know  that  any  other  remains 
to  be  considered  but  that  of  vibratio7is,  suggested  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  though  but  barely  proposed  by  him,  at  the  end  of 
his  Principia,*  and  in  the  Queries  at  the  end  of  his  Optics. 
The  former  is  quoted  by  Hartley  himself,  and  therefore  I 
shall  not  insert  it  here,  but  the  latter  I  shall  subjoin. 

"  Qu.  12.  Do  not  the  rays  of  light,  in  falling  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  excite  vibrations  in  the  tunica  retina  P 
Which  vibrations,  being  propagated  along  the  solid  fibres  of 
the  optic  nerves  into  the  brain,  cause  the  sense  of  seeino-. 
For  because  dense  bodies  conserve  their  heat  a  long  time, 
and  the  densest  bodies  conserve  their  heat  the  longest,  the 
vibrations  of  their  parts  are  of  a  lasting  nature ;  and  there- 
fore may  be  propagated  along  solid  fibres  of  uniform  dense 
matter,  to  a  great  distance,  for  conveying  into  the  brain  the 

*  It  forms  the  concluding  paragraph.  1  here  copy  it  verbatim  from  the  justly 
admired  Edition  of  Neivtoiis  Works  by  Hors/et/.  "  Adjicere  jam  hceret  nonnulla 
de  spiritu  quodam  subtilissimo  corpora  crassa  pervadente,  et  in  iisdem  Jatente-  cu- 
jus  vi  et  actionibus  particute  ccrporum  ad  minimas  distantias  se  mutuo  attrahunt, 
et  contiguae  factae  cohaerent;  et  corpora  electrica  agunt  ad  distantias  majores,  tam 
repellendo  quam  attrahendo  corpuscula  vicina;  et  lux  emittitur,  reflectitur,  refrin- 
gitur,  inflectitur  et  corpora  calefacit;  et  sensatio  omais  excitatur;  et  membra  ani- 
malium  ad  volutitatem  moventur,  vibrationibus  scilicet  hujus  spiritus,  per  solida 
nervorum  capillamenta,  ab  evternis  sensuum  ortranis  ad  cerebrum,  et  k  cerebro  in 
musculos,  propagatia.  Scd  haec  paucis  expoiii  non  possunt;  neque  adest  sufficiens 
copia  experimentorum,  quibus  leges  actionum  hujus  tpiritils  accurate  determinari 
6t  monstran  debent."— PtMiCJ/Jio,  m\  fin.  Neictoni  Opera,  4to.   1782,  III    p   174 
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impressions  made  upon  all  the  organs  of  sense.  For  that 
motion  which  can  continue  long  in  one  and  the  same  part 
of  a  body,  can  be  propagated  a  long  way  from  one  part  to 
another,  supposing  the  body  homogeneal,  so  that  the  motion 
may  not  be  reflected,  refracted,  interrupted  or  disordered  by 
any  unevenness  of  the  body." 

"  Qu.  13.  Do  not  several  sorts  of  rays  make  vibrations 
of  several  bignesses,  which,  according  to  their  bignesses, 
excite  sensations  of  several  colours,  much  after  the  manner 
that  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  according  to  their  several  big- 
nesses, excite  sensations  of  several  sounds?  And,  particu- 
larly, do  not  the  most  refrangible  rays  excite  the  shortest 
vibrations  for  making  a  sensation  of  deep  violet,  the  least 
refrangible  the  largest,  for  making  a  sensation  of  deep  red, 
and  the  several  intermediate  sorts  of  rays,  vibrations  of  several 
intermediate  bignesses,  to  make  sensations  of  the  several  in- 
termediate colours?"* 

Upon  these  hints  Dr.  Hartley  acknowledges f  that  he  built 
his  whole  system  of  vibrations,  which  appears  to  me  to  cor- 
respond to  all  that  we  know  concerning  ideas  and  their  affec- 
tions, and  to  have  been  demonstrated  by  him  as  satisfac- 
torily as  can  be  expected,  in  a  subject  so  very  obscure  as 
this  necessarily  is;  the  evidence  for  it  being  sufficiently  clear 
in  many  cases,  and  being  capable  of  being  transferred  by 
analogy  to  other  cases,  from  which  separate  and  independent 
evidence  could  not  be  derived. 

This  hypothesis  does  not  require  that  the  nerves  be  tubes, 
or  consist  of  bundles  of  tubes,  for  the  purpose  of  containing 
?iny  fluid,  though  it  is  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  suppo- 
sition of  their  being  of  that  structure.  It  only  requires  that 
they  be  of  such  a  texture,  that  if  their  extreme  parts  be  put 
into  a  vibratory  motion,  that  motion  may  be  freely  propa- 
gated to  the  brain,  and  be  continued  there. 

Now  that  the. nerves  may  be  of  a  constitution  that  will 
admit  of  this,  cannot  be  denied,  though  the  structure  which 
this  purpose  requires  be  ever  so  exquisite;  especially  when 
it  is  considered  that  all  bodies  whatever  do  actually  possess 
this  very  property,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  consequence 
of  their  constituent  particles  not  being  in  actual  contact  with 
each  other,  but  kept  at  a  certain  distance  from  one  another 
by  a  repulsive  power. 

That  sensations  are  transmitted  to  the  brain  in  the  form 
of  vibrations,  is  rendered  very  probable  from  the  well-known 
phenomena  of  the  more  perfect  senses,  as  those  of  seeing 

*  Newton's  Optics,  1721,  Sd  Ed.  pp.  319,  320.      t  See  Obseiyvations,FaTt  I.  Ch.  i. 
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and  hearing.  That  the  retina  is  affected  witli  a  tremulous 
motion,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  rays  of  light, 
is  evident  from  the  impression  continuing  some  time,  and 
dying  away  gradually  after  the  cause  of  the  impression  has 
been  removed.  It  appears  to  me  that  no  person  can  keep 
his  eye  fixed  on  a  luminous  object,  and  afterwards  shut  it, 
and  observe  how  the  impression  goes  olf,  and  imagine  that 
the  retina  was  affected  in  any  other  manner  than  with  a  tre- 
mulous or  a  vibratory  motion.  And  is  it  not  most  probable, 
not  to  say  certain,  that,  since  the  impression  is  actually 
transmitted  to  the  brain,  it  must  be  by  means  of  the  same 
kind  of  motion  by  which  the  extremity  of  the  nerve  was 
affected,  that  is,  a  vibratory  one  ?  And  since  the  brain  itself 
is  a  continuation  of  the  same  substance  with  the  nerves,  is 
it  not  equally  evident  that  the  affection  of  the  brain  corre- 
sponding to  a  sensation,  and  consequently  to  an  idea,  is  a 
vibratory  motion  of  its  parts  ? 

Now,  since  the  texture  of  all  the  nerves  is,  at  least,  nearly 
the  same,  it  will  follow  by  analogy,  that  if  any  one  of  them 
transmit  sensations  by  a  vibratory  motion  of  its  parts,  all 
the  rest  do  so  too.  That  this  is  the  case  with  the  auditory 
nerve  is  probable,  independently  of  any  argument  of  analogy 
from  the  optic  nerve.  For  what  is  more  natural  than  to 
imagine  that  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  air, 
in  which  sound  consists,  must,  since  it  acts  by  successive 
pulses,  communicate  a  tremulous  motion  to  the  particles 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  that  the  same  tremulous  motion 
is  propagated  to  the  brain,  and  diffused  into  it  ?  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  vibrations  of  the  particles  of 
the  air,  and  those  of  the  particles  of  the  nerves,  are  isochro' 
nous,  since  even  the  vibration  of  a  musical  string  will  affect 
another,  an  octave  above  or  an  octave  below  it. 

That  vibrations  corresponding  to  all  the  varieties  of  sensa- 
tions and  ideas  that  ever  take  place  in  any  human  mind  may 
take  place  in  the  same  brain  at  the  same  time,  can  create  no 
difficulty  to  any  person  who  considers  the  capacity  of  the 
air  itself  to  transmit  different  vibrations,  without  limits,  at 
the  same  instant  of  time.  In  a  concert,  in  which  ever  so 
many  instruments  are  employed,  a  person  skilled  in  music, 
I  am  told,  is  able  to  attend  to  which  of  them  all  he  pleases. 
At  the  same  time  ever  so  many  persons  may  be  speaking, 
and  sounds  of  other  kinds  may  be  made,  each  of  which  is 
transmitted  without  the  least  interruption  from  the  rest.* 

•  See  p.  51,  and  the  references  in  the  Notes. 
VOL.  III.  N 
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How  infinitely  complex  must  be  the  vibration  of  the  air  a 
little  above  the  streets  of  such  a  city  as  London  ;  and  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  each  sound  has  its  proper 
effect,  and  might  be  attended  to  separately,  by  an  ear  suffi- 
ciently exquisite.  That  vibrations  which  are  nearly  isochro' 
nous  affect  and  modify  one  another,  so  as  to  become  per- 
fectly so,  sufficiently  corresponds  to  the  phenomena  of  ideas, 
and  therefore  makes  no  objection  to  this  doctrine. 

The  differences,  of  which  vibrations  affecting  the  brain 
are  capable,  are  sufficient  to  correspond  to  all  the  differences 
which  we  observe  in  our  original  ideas  or  sensations.  The 
difference  in  the  degree  of  vibration,  corresponding  to  the 
same  sound,  made  weaker  or  stronger,  is  considerable.  The 
difference  in  kiftd,  corresponding  to  the  difference  of  tone, 
is  still  more  considerable.  And  farther,  one  vibration  in  the 
brain  may  be  distinguished  from  another  by  its  place,  in 
consequence  of  its  principally  affecting  a  particular  region 
of  the  brain,  and  also  in  its  line  of  direction,  as  entering  by 
a  particular  nerve. 

If  these  original  differences  in  vibrations  are  sufficient  to 
correspond  to  all  the  varieties  of  our  original  or  simple  ideas, 
the  combinations  of  which  they  are  capable  must  be  equal 
in  both  cases ;  so  that  the  number  of  complex  ideas  creates 
no  peculiar  difficulty.  In  fact,  however,  some  mechanical 
affection  of  the  nerves  and  brain  must  necessarily  corre- 
spond to  all  our  sensations  and  ideas  ;  and  1  think  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  no  other  hypothesis  can  account  for  half  the 
variety  in  this  respect  that  may  be  explained  by  the  doctrine 
of  vibrations  ;  so  that,  on  this  account,  and  from  the  most 
general  view  of  the  subject.  Hartley's,  or  rather  Newton's, 
theory  must  have  the  preference  of  any  other,  at  least  of  any 
that  has  yet  been  proposed. 

Besides  the  four  differences  of  vibrations  above-mentioned, 
which  alone  are  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Hartley,  there  may  be 
a  farther  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the  nerves  belonging 
to  the  different  senses,  or  there  may  be  so  many  circum- 
stances that  affect  or  modify  their  vibrations,  that  they  may 
be  as  distinguishable  from  one  another,  as  different  human 
voices  sounding  the  same  note ;  and  probably  no  two  indi- 
viduals of  the  human  race  can  sound  the  same  note  so  much 
alike,  as  that  they  could  not  be  distinguished  from  one 
another. 

There  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  conceiving  that,  in  a 
substance  not  fluid,  like  the  air,  but  solid,  though  soft,  like 
the  brain,  a  vibration  affecting  any  part  of  it  will  leave  that 
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part  disposed  to  vibrate  in  that  particular  manner  rather  than 
in  any  other;  so  that  -d  second  impression  of  the  same  kind 
may  be  distinguished  from  ^  first ;  which  may,  in  some  mea- 
sure, explain  the  difference  between  a  new  sensation  and 
the  repetition  of  an  old  one.  But  these  are  chielly  distin- 
guishable from  one  another  by  the  difference  of  i\\e\v  associa- 
tions,  both  with  other  ideas,  and  with  a  different  state  of  the 
mind,  or  brain,  in  a  variety  of  respects. 

Also,  one  vibration  having  been  sufficiently  impressed,  it 
may  be  conceived  that  the  region  of  the  brain  affected  by  it 
will  retain  a  disposition  to  the  same  vibrations  in  preference 
to  others  ;  so  that  these  vibrations  may  take  place  from  other 
causes  than  the  original  one.  But  these  vibrations  will 
necessarily  differ  considerably  in  strength,  and  other  circum- 
stances, from  original  vibrations ;  which  provides  for  the 
difference  between  the  ideas  of  present  objects,  and  the 
same  idea  excited  without  the  presence  of  the  object. 
Thus  circles  of  colours  may  be  excited  by  pressing  the  eye 
with  the  finger,  and  by  other  causes,  which,  however,  are 
easily  distinguished  fr6m  a  similar  affection  of  the  retina  by 
the  impression  of  rays  of  light. 

If  it  be  said  that  these  vibrations  in  the  brain,  differing 
chiefly  in  degree,  might  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  one 
another;  I  answer  that,  in  fact,  mankind  are  subject  to  fal- 
lacies and  mistakes  from  this  source  ;  very  vivid  ideas  actu- 
ally imposing  upon  the  mind,  so  that  they  are  mistaken  for 
realities,  as  in  dreams  and  reveries,  especially  in  cases  of 
madness. 

This  supposition  of  the  particles  of  the  brain  retaining  a 
disposition  to  vibrate  as  they  have  formerly  vibrated,  will 
be  rendered  more  probable,  from  considering  that  all  solid 
substances  seem  to  retain  a  disposition  to  continue  in  aiiy 
state  before  impressed.  For  this  reason  a  bow  of  any  kind, 
that  has  been  bent,  does  not  restore  itself  to  the  same  form 
that  it  had  before,  but  leans  a  little  to  the  other,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  spheres  of  attraction  and  repulsion  belonging 
to  the  several  particles  having  been  altered  by  the  change 
of  their  situation.  Something  similar  to  this  may  take  place 
with  respect  to  the  brain. 

The  phenomena  of  vibrations  correspond  happily  enough 
to  the  difference  between  pleasurable  ?in<\ painful  sensations; 
because  they  seem  to  differ  only  in  degree,  and  to  pass  in- 
sensibly into  one  another.  Thus  a  moderate  degree  of 
warmth  is  pleasant,  and  the  pleasure  increases  with  the  heat 
to  a  certain  degree,  at  which  it  begins  to  be  painful ;  and 

N   2 
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beyond  this  the  pain  increases  with  a  degree  of  heat,  just  as 
the  pleasure  had  done  before.  Dr.  Hartley  conjectures,  and 
I  think  probably  enough,  that  the  limit  of  pleasure  and 
pain  is  the  solutio7i  of  contimdly  in  the  particles  of  the  nerves 
and  brain,  occasioned  by  the  vigorous  vibrations  which  ac- 
company the  sense  of  pain.* 

If  it  be  admitted,  as  I  think  it  must  be,  that,  for  any 
thing  that  yet  appears,  vibrations  in  the  brain  may  accom- 
pany and  be  the  cause  of  all  our  ideas,  there  remains  only 
one  property  of  ideas,  or  rather  of  the  mind  relating  to  them, 
to  which,  if  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  can  be  supposed  to 
correspond,  the  whole  theory  will  be  established,  and  that 
is  the  association  of  ideas.  For  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
single  property  comprehends  all  the  other  affections  of  our 
ideas,  and  thereby  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
human  mind,  and  what  we  usually  call  its  different  opera' 
tio7is^  with  respect  to  sensations  and  ideas  of  every  kind. 

Now,  if  two  different  vibrations  take  place  in  the  brain 
at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  but  they  will  a  little  alter  or 
modify  one  another,  so  that  the  particles  of  the  medullary 
substance  will  not  vibrate  precisely  as  they  would  have  done 
if  they  had  taken  place  separately ;  but  each  of  them  will 
vibrate  as  acted  upon  by  two  impulses  at  the  same  time; 
and  all  the  particles  being  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner, 
it  necessarily  follows  that,  if,  from  any  cause  whatever,  one 
of  these  vibrations  shall  be  excited,  the  other  will  be  ex- 
cited also,  so  that  the  whole  state  of  the  brain  will  exactly 
resemble  what  it  was  before ;  and  this  seems  to  correspond 
sufficiently  to  the  recollection  of  one  idea  by  means  of 
another. 

I  do  not  expect  that  this  general  view  of  the  doctrine  of 
vibrations  will  satisfy  those  who  are  accustomed  to  consider 
all  matter  in  the  most  gross  and  general  manner,  as  if  it  was 
subject  to  no  laws  but  those  of  the  five  mechanical  powers, 
which  was  a  turn  of  thinking  that  prevailed  very  much  about 
half  a  century  ago ;  so  that  even  physicians  attempted  to 
explain  the  nature  of  diseases,  and  the  operation  of  medi- 
cines, by  the  mere  forms  and  weight  of  the  particles  of  the 
different  solids  and  fluids,  and  the  common  laws  of  hydro- 
statics. 

But  as  this  system  has  been  abandoned,  in  consequence 
of  our  becoming  acquainted  with  the  more  subtle  and  im- 
portant laws  of  matter  exhibited  in  chemical  operations  ;  so 
now  that  we  see  that  the  laws  and  affections  of  mere  matter 

*  See  Observations,  Part  I,  Ch.  i.  Prop.  vi. 
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are  infinitely  more  complex  than  we  had  imagined,  we  may, 
by  this  time,  I  should  think,  be  prt  pared  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  a  mass  of  matter,  like  the  brain,  having  been  formed 
by  the  Almighty  Creator  with  such  exquisite  powers,  with 
respect  to  vibrations,  as  should  be  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses above-mentioned ;  though  the  particulars  of  its  con- 
stitution, and  mode  of  affection,  may  far  exceed  our  com- 
prehension. And  it  is  only  the  bare  possihility  of  the  thing 
that  I  now  contend  for.  Much  light,  however,  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  manner  of  operation,  in  a  variety  of  par- 
ticular cases,  by  Dr.  Hartley.  And  when  the  attention  of 
philosophers  shall  have  been  sufficiently  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject, in  consequence  of  the  general  scheme  appearing  to  de- 
serve it,  more  light,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  thrown  upon  it, 
especially  by  those  who  are  conversant  in  medical  and  ana- 
tomical inquiries. 

It  will  stagger  some  persons,  that  so  much  of  the  business 
of  thinking  should  be  made  to  depend  upon  mere  matter^  as 
the  doctrine  of  vibrations  supposes.  For,  in  fact,  it  leaves 
nothing  to  the  province  of  any  other  principle,  except  the 
simple  power  oi perception ;  so  that,  if  it  were  possible  that 
matter  could  be  endued  with  this  property,  immateriality^  as 
far  as  it  has  been  supposed  to  belong  to  man,  would  be  ex- 
cluded altogether.  But  I  do  not  know  that  this  supposition 
need  give  any  concern,  except  to  those  who  maintain  that 
a  future  life  depends  upon  the  immateriality  of  the  human 
soul.  It  will  not  at  all  alarm  those  who  found  all  their 
hopes  of  a  future  existence  on  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a 
resurrection  from  the  dead. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  philosophers,  and  among 
others  of  Mr.  Locke,  that,  for  any  thing  that  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  a  capacity  of  thinking  might  be  given  to  mat- 
ter.* Dr.  Hartley,  however,  notwithstanding  his  hypothesis 
would  be  much  helped  by  it,  seems  to  think  otherwise. 
He  also  supposes  that  there  is  an  intermediate  elementary 
body  between  the  mind  and  the  gross  body  ;  which  rmy 
exist,  and  be  the  instrument  of  giving  pleasure  or  pain  to 
the  sentient  principle,  after  death.  But  1  own  1  see  no 
reason  why  his  scheme  should  be  burdened  with  such  an 
incumbrance  as  this.-j- 

1  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that,  though  the  subject  is 
beyond  our  comprehension  at  present,  man  does  not  consist 

•  See  Locke,  as  quoted  p.  37,    Note  *. 

t  See  Judge  Cooper,  on  "  Dr.  Priestley's  Metaphysical  Writings,"  Mem,  1806, 
I.  p.  311. 
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of  two  principles  so  essentially  dijflPerent  from  one  another  as 
matter  and  spirit,  which  are  always  described  as  having  not  one 
common  property,  by  means  of  which  they  can  aiiect  or  act 
upon  each  other ;  the  one  occupying-  space,  and  the  other 
not  only  not  occupying  the  least  imaginable  portion  of  space, 
but  incapable  of  bearing  relation  to  it ;  insomuch  that,  pro- 
perly speaking,  my  mind  is  no  more  in  my  body  than  it  is 
in  the  moon.  I  rather  think  that  the  whole  man  is  of  some 
uniform  composition,  and  that  the  property  of /;>6rcep^zow,  as 
well  rs  the  other  powers  that  are  termed  mental,  is  the  result 
(whether  necessary  or  not)  of  such  an  organical  structure 
as  that  of  the  brain.  Consequently,  that  the  whole  man 
becomes  extinct  at  death,  and  that  we  have  no  hope  of  sur- 
vivino-  the  grave  but  what  is  derived  from  the  scheme  of 
revelation.* 

Our  having  recourse  to  an  immaterial  principle  to  account 
for  perception  and  thought,  is  only  saying,  in  other  words, 
that  we  do  not  know  in  what  they  consist ;  for  no  one  will 
say  that  he  has  any  conception  how  the  principle  of  thought 
can  have  any  more  relation  to  immateriality  than  to  ma- 
teriality. 

This  hypothesis  is  rather  favourable  to  the  notion  of  such 
organical  systems  as  plants  having  some  degree  of  sensation. -j* 
But  at  this  a  benevolent  mind  will  rather  rejoice  than  repine. 
It  also  makes  the  lower  animals  to  differ  from  us  in  degree 
only,  and  not  in  kind,  which  is  sufficiently  agreeable  to  ap- 
pearances ;  but  does  not  necessarily  draw  after  it  the  belief 
of  their  surviving  death,  as  well  as  ourselves  ;  this  privilege 
being  derived  to  us  by  a  positive  constitution,  and  depending 
upon  the  promise  of  God,  communicated  by  express  revela- 
tion to  man.J 

*  Dr.  Reid  diverts  himself  with  this  passage,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Kames.  He 
asks,  "  If  two  or  three  such  beings  should  be  formed  out  of  my  brain,  whether 
they  will  all  be  me,  and  consequently  all  be  one  and  the  same  intelligent  being." 
Life  of  Lord  Kames,  Til.  p  220.  Here  the  learned  Professor  appears  to  have  invented 
the  absurdity  which  he  ridicules,  and  to  have  forgotten,  for  a  moment,  the  unerring 
skill  of  Man's  Almighty  Restorer.  Dr.  R.  wrote  this  letter  in  1775,  and  was  pro- 
bably still  smartingafter  the  late  uiimercifii]  p,va?!(?}frt^/ow.  My  Author,  in  his  Tl/fWojV* 
and  the  Preface  to  the  Disquisitions,  has  described  the  odium  which  this  passage 
generally  excited,  and  which  only  led  him  to  pursue  his  inquiries. 

t  Such,  according  to  Archdeacon  Blackburne,  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Bishop 
of  Llandatf,  as  given  in  his  "  mnstci  ly  tract,"  the  Essa>j  on  the  Subjects  of  Chemistv)/, 
pp.  18,  19.  "  Wherever,"  says  the  learned  Professor  Watson,  "there  is  a  vascular 
system,  containing  a  moving  nutritive  succus,  there  is  life  ;  and  wherever  there  is 
life  there  may  be,  for  ought  we  c;in  prove  to  the  contrary,  a  more  or  less  acute 
perception,  a  greater  or  less  capacity  for  the  reception  of  happiness;  the  quantity 
indeed  of  which,  after  we  have  descended  below  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility,  will 
(according  to  our  method  of  estimating  things,  which  is  ever  partial  and  relative  to 
ourselves)  be  small  in  each  individual."      Historical  View, 177'^,  Ed.  2,  p.  62,  Note. 

X  See  pp.  21,  56  and  144,  Vol.  II.  p.  50,  and  the  Note.     The  author  of  the  Essay 
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ESSAY  II. 

A  ffeneral  View  of  the  Doctrine  o/"  a s s o c i  a t i o x  of  i  d e  a  s . 

Previous  to  the  readings  of  the  followino-  treatise,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  deduce  all  the  phenomena  of  thinking 
from  the  single  principle  of  Association^  it  may  not  be  un- 
useful  to  have  a  general  view  of  the  system,  in  which  the 
principal  outlines  may  be  brought  nearer  together,  and  the 
whole  seen  at  one  view.  This,  therefore,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  do,  and  as  succinctly  as  I  can. 

The  mechanical  association  of  ideas  that  have  been  fre- 
quently presented  to  the  mind  at  the  same  time  was,  I 
believe,  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Locke ;  but  he  had  recourse  to 
it  only  to  explain  those  sympathies  and  antipathies  which  he 
calls  unnatural^  in  opposition  to  those  Avhich,,  he  says,  are 
born  with  us  ;  and  he  refers  them  to  "  trains  of  motion  in 
the  animal  spirits,  which  once  set  a  going  continue  in  the 
same  steps  they  have  been  used  to,  which,  by  often  treading, 
are  worn  into  a  smooth  path,  and  the  motion  in  it  becomes 
easy,  and  as  it  were  natunil.  As  far  as  we  can  comprehend 
thinking,  thus  ideas  seem  to  be  produced  in  our  minds  ;  or 
if  they  are  not,  this  may  serve  to  explain  their  following  one 
another  in  an  habitual  train,  when  once  they  are  put  into 
that  track,  as  w^ell  as  it  does  to  explain  such  motions  of  the 
body."*  This  quotation  is  sufficient  to  shew  how  exceed- 
ingly imperfect  were  Mr.  Locke's  notions  concerning  the 
nature,  cause  and  effects  of  this  principle. 

Afterwards  Mr.  Gay,  a  clergyman  in  the  West  of  England, 
endeavoured  to  shew  the  possibility  of  deducing  all  our 
passions  and  affections  from  association,  in  a  dissertation 
prefixed   to  Bishop  Law's  translation  of  King's  Origin  of 

there  menlioned,  endeavours  to  prove  from  "the  Scriptures — tliot  brute  animals 
will  have  a  being  in  future,  and  partal<e  in  some  dec;ree  of  those  hcnctils  whicii 
shall  be  conferred  after  the  universal  change."  Whatever  may  be  tiiought  of  his 
arguments,  his  inference  is  most  benevolent,  as  he  inculcates  uponjH«H.to  regard  hrntes 
as  "  creatures  under  his  government  to  be  protected  and  not  as  [lut  into  his  power 
to  be  plagued  and  tormented." — Essay,  pp.  1  and  107.  See  on  the  sa-ne  subject 
the  Adventurer,  No.  37-  The  (jlnsgow  Professor  is  merry  also  upon  this  paragraph 
Unlike  the  Professor  of  Cambridge,  he  appears  to  ridicule  the  notion  of  a  possible 
sensation  in  plants,  and  "as  to  the  lower  animals,"  he  suggests  that  "the  kng's 
advocate  be  ordered  to  prosecute  criminal  brutes,"  ind  that  each  brute  "  be  allowed 
ai'*'^  «/^'«  peers." — Life  of  Lord  Kames,  III.  p.  221.  Perhaps,  however.  Dr.  !  cid 
only  designed  for  the  momentary  amusement  of  a  private  correspondence,  what  the 
discretion  of  a  biographer  has  brought  before  the  public 
♦  Vol.  I.  p.  367.  (P.)    Essay,  B.  II.  Ch.  xx.xiii.  Sect.  6. 
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Evil.*  But  he  supposed  the  love  of  happiness  to  be  an 
original  and  implanted  principle,  and  that  the  passions  and 
affections  were  deducible  from  only  supposing  sensible  and 
rational  creatures  dependent  upon  each  other  tor  their  hap- 
piness. "  Our  approbation  of  morality,  and  all  affections 
whatsoever,"  says  he,  "  are  finally  resolved  into  reason, 
pointing  out  private  happiness,  and  are  conversant  only 
about  things  apprehended  to  be  means  tending  to  this  end : 
and  whenever  this  end  is  not  perceived,  they  are  to  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  association  of  ideas,  and  m  ^y  properly 
enough  be  called  habits.  If  this  be  clearly  made  out,  the 
necessity  of  supposing  a  moral  sense,  or  public  affections,  to 
be  implanted  in  us  (since  it  ariseth  only  from  the  insuffici- 
ency of  all  other  schemes  to  account  for  human  actions) 
will  immediately  vanish." -j- 

His  observations,  however,  on  this  subject  amount  to 
little  more  than  conjectures,  and  he  saw  so  little  into  the 
doctrine  of  association,  as  not  to  be  aware  that  the  doctrine 
oi  necessity  followed  from  it. 

It  was  upon  hearing  of  Mr.  Gay's  opinion,  that  Dr.  Hart- 
ley turned  his  thoughts  to  the  subject ;  and  at  length,  after 
giving  the  closest  attention  to  it,  in  a  course  of  several  years,- 
it  appeared  to  him  very  probable,  not  only  that  all  our  intel' 
lectual  pleasures  and  pains^  but  that  all  the  phenomena  of 
memory^  imagination,  volition,  reasoning,  and  every  other 
mental  affection  and  operation,  are  only  different  modes,  or 
cases,  of  the  association  of  ideas  :  so  that  nothing  is  requisite 
to  make  any  man  whatever  he  is,  but  a  sentient  principle, 
with  this  single  property  (which  however  admits  of  great 
variety),  and  the  influence  of  such  circumstances  as  he  has 
actually  been  exposed  to. 

The  admirable  simplicity  of  this  hypothesis  ought  cer- 
tainly to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  philosophers, 
as,  independent  of  other  considerations,  it  wears  the  face  of 
that  simplicity  in  causes,  and  variety  in  effects,  which  we  dis- 
cover in  every  other  part  of  nature. 

In  human  works,  tho'  laboured  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain  ; 
In  God's,  one  single  can  its  end  produce; 
Yet  serves  to  second  too  some  other  use.  J 

To  the  mere  novice  in  philosophical  investigations,  it  will 

Which  the  bishop  says,  "  was  composed,  rhiefly,  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Gay." 
Mr.  Gay  was  living  in  1730,  but  died  before  1748.  See  Law's  Translation,  1781, 
Ed.  5,  p.  XV.  and  Hartley's  Pref.  p.  i.  f  See  Law  Prelim.  Diss.  p.  xxvi, 

X  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  i.  1.  53—56.  (P.) 
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appear  impossible  to  reduce  all  the  viriety  of  thinking  to  so 
simple  and  uniform  a  process ;  but  to  the  same  person  it 
would  also  appear  impossible,  a  priori,  that  all  the  varieties 
of  language,  as  spoken  by  all  the  nations  in  the  world, 
should  be  expressed  by  means  of  a  short  alphabet.  Also 
those  phenomena  in  nature  which  depend  upon  gravity, 
electricity,  &c.  are  no  less  various  and  complex  ;  and  the 
more  we  know  of  nature,  the  more  particular  facts,  and 
particular  laws,  we  are  able  to  reduce  to  simple  and  general 
laws  :  insomuch  that  now  it  does  not  appear  impossible,  but 
that,  ultimately,  one  great  comprehensive  law  shall  be  found 
to  govern  both  the  material  and  intellectual  world. 

To  shew  the  possibility  of  Dr.  Hartley's  theory  of  the 
mind,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  such  an  idea  of  it  as 
may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  about  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  it,  I  would  observe,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind  may  be  reduced  to  the  faculties  of  memory,  judgment 
the  passions  and  the  will^  to  which  may  be  added  the  power 
of  muscular  motion. 

Supposing  the  human  mind  to  have  acquired  a  stock  of 
ideas,  by  means  of  the  external  senses,  and  that  these  ideas 
have  been  variously  associated  together ;  so  that  when  one 
of  them  is  present,  it  will  introduce  such  others  as  it  has  the 
nearest  connexion  with,  and  relation  to,  nothing  more  seems 
to  be  necessary  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  memory.  For 
we  have  no  power  of  calling  up  any  idea  at  pleasure,  but 
only  recollect  such  as  have  a  connexion,  by  means  of  former 
associations,  with  those  that  are  at  any  time  present  to  the 
mind.  Thus  the  sight,  or  the  idea,  of  any  particular  person, 
generally  suggests  the  idea  of  his  name,  because  they  have 
been  frequently  associated  together.  If  that  fail  to  introduce 
the  name,  we  are  at  a  loss,  and  cannot  recollect  it  at  all,  till 
some  other  associated  circumstance  help  us.  In  naming  a 
number  of  words  in  a  sentence,  or  lines  in  a  poem,  the  end 
of  each  preceding  word  being  connected  with  the  beginning 
of  the  succeeding  one,  we  can  easily  repeat  them  in  that 
order ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  repeat  them  backwards,  till 
they  have  been  frequently  named  in  that  contrary  order. 
By  this  means,  however,  we  acquire  a  facility  of  doing  it,  as 
may  be  found  by  the  names  of  number  from  one  to  twenty. 

In  the  wildest  flights  offuney,  it  is  probable  that  no  single 
idea  occurs  to  us  but  such  as  had  a  connexion  with  some 
other  impression  or  idea,  previously  existing  in  the  mind ; 
and  what  we  call  new  thoughts  are  only  new  combinations,  of 
old  simple  ideas,  or  decompositions  of  complex  ones. 
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Judgment  is  nothing  more  than  the  perception  of  the 
universal  concurrence,  or  the  perfect  coincidence  of  two 
ideas,  or  the  want  of  that  concurrence  and  coincidence,  as 
that  milk  is  tehite,  that  twice  two  is  foin\  or  transferring  the 
idea  of  truth.,  by  association,  from  one  proposition  to  another 
that  resembles  it. 

When  we  say  that  Alexander  conquered,  Darius,  we  mean 
that  the  person  whom  we  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Alexan- 
der, is  the  same  with  him  that  conquered  Darius  ;  and  when 
we  say  that  God  is  good,  we  mean  that  the  person  whom  we 
distinguish  by  the  name  of  God,  appears  by  his  works  and 
conduct,  to  be  possessed  of  the  same  disposition  that  we 
call  good,  or  benevolent,  in  men.  And  having  attained  to 
the  knowledge  of  general  truths,  the  idea,  or  feeling,  which 
accompanies  the  perception  of  truth,  is  transferred,  by  asso- 
ciation, to  all  the  particulars  which  are  comprised  under  it, 
and  to  other  propositions  that  are  analogous  to  it ;  having 
found  by  experience,  that  when  we  have  formed  such  con- 
clusions we  have  not  been  deceived. 

When  we  say  that  any  idea  or  circumstance  excites  a 
particular  passion,  it  is  explained  by  observing  that  certain 
feelings  and  emotions  have  been  formerly  connected  with 
that  particular  idea  or  circumstance,  which  it  has  the  power 
of  recalling  by  association.  Thus  with  respect  to  the  passion 
oi  fear  it  is  evident  to  observation,  that  a  child  is  unac- 
quainted with  any  such  thing,  till  it  has  received  some  hurt ; 
upon  which  the  painful  idea  left  in  the  mind  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  hurt  becomes  associated  with  the  idea  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  received  the  hurt,  and  by  degrees 
with  that  circumstance  only  which  is  essential  to  it,  and 
which  he  therefore  considers  as  the  proper  cause  of  his  hurt. 
If  a  variety  of  painful  emotions,  and  disagreeable  feelings, 
have  been  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  same  circumstance, 
they  will  all  be  excited  by  it,  in  one  general  complex  emotion, 
the  component  parts  of  which  will  not  be  easily  distinguish- 
able ;  and  by  their  mutual  associations  they  will,  at  length, 
entirely  coalesce,  so  as  never  to  be  separately  perceived. 

A  child  has  no  fear  of  fire  till  he  has  been  burnt  by  it,  or 
of  a  dog  till  he  has  been  bit  by  one,  or  without  having  had 
reason  to  think  that  a  dog  would  bite  him,  and  having  some 
notion,  from  things  of  a  similar  nature,  what  the  bite  of  a 
dog  is.  In  like  manner  the  passion  of /ot'c  is  generated  by 
the  association  of  agreeable  circumstances  with  the  idea  of 
the  object  that  excites  it.  And  all  our  other  passions  are 
only  modifications  of  these  general  ones  of  fear  or  love,  vary- 
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ing-  with  the  situation  of  the  object  of  fear  or  love,  with 
respect  to  us,  as  whether  it  be  near  or  distant,  expected  or 
unexpected,  &c. 

According"  to  this  hypothf^sis  all  our  passions  are  at  first 
interesled^  respecting  our  own  pleasures  or  pains  ;  and  this 
sufficiently  agrees  with  our  observation:  and  tliey  become 
disinterested  when  these  complex  emotions  are  transfern^d  by 
association  to  other  persons  or  things.  Tiius  the  child  loves 
his  nurse  or  parent  by  connecting  with  the  idea  of  them  the 
various  pleasures  which  he  has  rec<'ived  from  them,  or  in 
their  company  ;  but  having  received  the  most  happiness 
from  them,  or  with  them,  when  they  themselves  were  cheer- 
ful and  happy,  he  begins  to  desire  their  happiness,  and  in 
time  it  becomes  as  much  an  object  with  him  as  his  own 
proper  happiness. 

The  natural  progress  of  a  passion  may  be  most  distinctly 
seen  in  that  of  the  loue  of  money ^  which  is  acquired  so  late  in 
life,  that  every  step  in  the  progress  may  be  easily  traced. 
No  person  is  born  with  the  love  of  money,  as  such.  A  child 
is,  indeed,  pleased  with  a  piece  of  coin,  as  he  is  with  other 
things,  the  tbrm  or  the  splendour  of  which  strikes  his  eye ; 
but  this  is  very  different  from  that  emotion  vviiich  a  man 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  money,  and  has 
known  the  want  of  it,  feels  upon  being  presented  with  a 
guinea,  or  a  shilling.  This  emotion  is  a  very  complex  one, 
the  component  parts  of  which  are  indistinguishable ;  but 
which  hav^e  all  been  separately  connected  with  the  idea  of 
money,  and  the  uses  of  it.  For  after  a  child  has  received 
the  first  species  of  pleasure  from  a  piece  of  money,  as  a  mere 
pla7/thi7ig,  he  receives  additional  pleasure  from  the  posses- 
sion of  it,  by  connecting  with  the  idea  of  it,  the  idea  of  the 
various  pleasures  and  advantages  which  it  is  able  to  procure 
him.  And,  in  time,  that  complex  idea  of  pleasure,  Avhich 
was  originally  formed  from  the  various  pleasures  which  it 
was  the  means  of  procuring,  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  idea  of  money,  that  it  becomes  an  object  of  a  proper 
passion  ;  so  tliat  men  are  capable  of  pursuing  it  without  ever 
reflecting  on  any  use  that  it  may  possibly  be  of  to  them. 

A  volition  is  a  modification  of  the  passion  of  desire, 
exclusive  of  any  tumultuous  emotion  which  the  idea  of  a 
favourite  object  not  possessed  may  excite  ;  and  it  is  generally 
followed  by  those  actions  with  which  that  state  of  mind  has 
been  associated  ;  in  consequence  of  those  actions  having 
been  found,  by  experience,  to  be  instrumental  in  bringing 
the  favourite  object  into  our  possession. 
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At  first  a  child  stretches  out  his  hand,  and  performs  the 
motion  of  grasping;  without  any  particular  intention,  when- 
ever the  palm  of  his  hand  is  irritated,  or  by  any  general 
stimulus,  which  puts  the  whole  muscular  system  into 
motion.  But  playthings,  &c.,  being  put  into  his  hand, 
and  it  closing  upon  them,  he  learns,  by  degrees,  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand,  as  well  as  to  grasp  at  any  thing.  At  length 
the  action  becomes  familiar,  and  is  intimately  associated 
with  a  sight  of  a  favourite  object ;  so  that  the  moment  it  is 
perceived,  the  actions  of  reaching  and  grasping  immediately 
and  mechanically  succeed.  Any  person  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  observe  the  actions  of  children  must  have 
frequently  seen  all  the  steps  of  this  process  ;  and  in  a  similar 
manner  it  may  be  conceived  that  we  learn  to  procure  the 
gratification  of  all  our  desires. 

There  is  nothing  that  has  more  the  appearance  of  instinct 
than  the  motions  of  particular  muscles  in  certain  circum- 
stances ;  and  yet  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  hardly 
one  of  them  that  Dr.  Hartley  has  not,  in  a  manner,  demon- 
strated to  have  been  originally  automatic ;  the  muscles  being 
first  forced  to  contract  involuntarily,  and  becoming  after- 
wards associated  with  the  idea  of  the  circumstance,  so  that 
the  one  immediately  and  mechanically  follows  the  other. 

What  can  be  more  instantaneous,  and  have  more  the 
appearance  of  instinct,  than  the  endeavour  of  all  animals  to 
recover  the  equilibrimn  of  their  bodies,  when  they  are  in 
danger  of  falling  ;  and  yet  I  am  confident,  from  my  own 
observations,  that  children  have  it  not,  but  acquire  it  gra- 
dually, and  slovvly:  the  same  is  the  case  of  the  action  of 
sucking,  and  the  motion  of  the  eye-lids  when  any  thing 
approaches  the  eye.  This  association,  however,  grows  so 
firm  in  a  course  of  time,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  counter- 
act it  by  the  most  determined  resolution  when  we  are  grown 
up  ;  though  you  may  bring  any  thing  ever  so  near,  and  ever 
so  suddenly  to  the  eye  of  a  young  child,  when  it  is  most 
perfectly  awake,  without  exciting  any  motion  in  the 
eye-lids. 

Who  can  help  admiring  the  admirable  simplicity  of 
nature,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  great  Author  of  it,  in  this  pro- 
vision for  the  growth  of  all  our  passions,  and  propensities, 
just  as  they  are  wanted,  and  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
wanted  through  life  ?  All  is  performed  by  the  general  dispo- 
sition of  the  mind  to  conform  to  its  circumstances,  and  to  be 
modified  by  them,  without  that  seemingly  operose  and 
inelegant    contrivance,    of  different   original,    independent 
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instincts,  adapted  to  a  thousand  different  occasions,  and 
either  implanted  in  us  at  diflbrent  times,  or  contrived  to  lie 
dormant  till  they  are  wanted.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in 
the  o-eneral  view  of  this  system  that  can  recommend  it  to  a 
philosopher,  who  has  been  used  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
very  different  kind  of  system  in  other  parts  of  nature,  which 
^ave  the  same  author. 

ESSAY  III. 

Of  complex  and  abstract  Ideas. 

Besides  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation^  as  Mr.  Locke  calls 
those  impressions  which  are  made  upon  the  mind  by  exter- 
nal objects  affecting  the  senses,  as  those  of  colour^  sound, 
taste,  &c.,  there  are  others  which  he  calls  ideas  of  re/lection^ 
as  those  belonging  to  the  words  tnind,  thought,  judgment, 
power,  duration,  space,  &c.  These  he  supposes  we  get  by 
reflecting  on  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  ;  and  that 
though  sensible  ideas  may  give  occasion  to  them,  they  do 
not  properly  constitute  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Hart- 
ley supposes  that  our  external  senses  furnish  the  materials 
of  all  the  ideas  of  which  we  are  ever  possessed,  and  that 
those  which  Mr.  Locke  calls  ideas  of  reflection,  are  only 
ideas  of  so  very  complex  a  nature,  and  borrowed  from  so 
many  ideas  of  sense,  that  their  origin  cannot  be  easily 
traced.  And,  indeed,  on  the  first  view  of  them,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  conceive  how  they  can  be  composed  of  sensible 
ideas. 

To  lessen  this  difficulty  a  little,  let  it  be  considered  how 
exceedingly  different,  to  the  eye  of  the  7nind,  as  we  may  say, 
are  our  ideas  of  sensible  things  from  any  thing  that  could 
have  been  conjectured  concerning  their  effect  upon  us ;  as 
the  ideas  o^ sound,  from  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  parti- 
cles of  the  air,  and  much  more  the  ideas  of  the  different 
colours  from  the  impulse  of  rays  of  light  of  different  degrees 
of  refrangibility  ;  and  what  comes  rather  nearer  to  the  case 
before  us,  how  very  different  an  effect  has  the  mixture  of 
several  colours  from  what  we  could  have  supposed  a  priori/ 
What  resemblance  is  there  between  white,  and  the  mixture 
of  the  seven  primary  colours,  of  which  it  consists,  all  of 
which  are  so  different  from  it,  and  from  one  another?  What 
power  of  intellect  could  analyze  that  impression  into  its 
constituent  parts,  by  attending  to  the  idea  only,  without 
making  those  experiments  which  led  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to 
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that  capital  discovery?*  Nay,  a  person  not  acquainted  with 
optics  can  haidly  be  made  to  believe  but  that  black  is  as 
much  a  positive  colour  as  red  or  white.  In  like  manner, 
from  the  combination  of  ideas,  and  especiaJiy  very  dissimilar 
ones,  there  may  result  ideas,  vviiich,  to  appearance,  shall  be 
so  different  from  the  parts  of  which  they  really  consist,  that 
they  shall  no  more  be  capable  of  being  analyzed  by  mental 
rejiection  than  the  idea  of  white. 

So  exquisite  is  the  structure  of  our  minds,  that  a  whole 
group  of  ideas  shall  so  perfectly  coalesce  into  one,  as  to 
appear  but  a  smiple  idea  ;  and  single  words  may  be  so  con- 
nected with  such  groups,  as  to  excite  them  with  the  same 
certainty  and  distinctness,  as  if  they  had  been  originally 
simple  sensations. 

How  complex,  for  instance,  are  the  ideas  expressed  by 
the  terms  which  denote  the  different  employments^  offices^ 
and  professions  among  men,  as  those  oi'  king,  merchant,  player, 
lawyer,  preacher,  &c.  ;  or  those  which  denote  various  games, 
as  cricket,  whist,  piquet,  &c.  !  The  ideas  annexed  to  these 
terms  must  be  an  epitome  of  the  definitions  of  them  ;  and  if 
they  be  acquired  without  definitions,  by  means  of  a  series 
oi  observation!^,  the  ideas  will  be  still  more  complex. 

Let  a  child  be  introduced  to  the  theatre,  and  see  a  com- 
pany of  persons  from  time  to  time  in  a  great  variety  of 
characters,  and  let  him  be  told  that  he  must  call  them 
players :  that  word  will  excite  an  epitome,  as  it  were,  of 
all  that  he  has  seen  them  perform  ;  and  if  he  attend  to 
that  complex  idea,  even  the  features,  and  most  striking 
gestures  of  the  principal  performers  will  be  conspicuous  in 
it ;  and  by  degrees,  as  all  these  particulars  get  intermixed, 
and  completely  associated,  whatever  belonged  to  the  sepa- 
rate persons  will  be  dropped,  and  something  will  remain 
annexed  to  the  term,  when  it  is  explained  with  due  preci- 
sion, that  had  been  observed  in  them  all. 

This  is  the  process  that  is  called  abstraction;  and  it  is 
by  means  of  this  process,  chiefly,  that  we  acquire  those 
ideas  which  have  been  referred  to  reflection  ;  their  deduction 
from  sensible  ideas  being  too  remote  and  obscure  to  be 
apparent,  or  so  much  as  suspected,  at  first  sight. 

In  the  same  manner  in  which  we  get  the  idea  which  we 
have  annexed  to  the  word  player,  merchant,  king,  &c., 
which  are  at  first  exceedingly  complex,  we  get  the  idea  that 
we  have  to  the  word  thought,  or  thinking;  which,  in  fact,  is 

*  See  the  Author,  on  "  The  Discoveries  of  Sir  I.  Newton,  Histori/y  I.  p.  238,  &c. 
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an  abridgment,  or  coalescence,  of  the  various  external  signs 
or  marks,  and  also  of  the  internal  feelings,  by  which  (exclu- 
siv^e  of  the  general  outward  form)  a  man  is  distinguished 
from  a  brute  animal. 

If  we  only  consider  that  short  and  simple  process  by 
which  we  get  the  idea  of  while  or  whiteness^  namely,  by 
leaving  out  what  is  particular  in  all  the  objects  which  we 
have  seen  of  that  colour,  and  restricting  the  meaning  of  the 
term  to  what  is  common  to  them  all,  we  shall  not  be  at  a 
loss  for  the  manner  in  which  we  come  by  such  ideas  as  are 
denoted  by  the  words  substance,  space,  duration,  identity^ 
reality,  possibility,  necessity,  contingency,  &c. ;  for  these  only 
express  those  circuinstances,  in  which  a  great  variety  of  par- 
ticular things,  all  originally  the  objects  of  our  senses,  agree, 
the  peculiarities  in  each  being  overlooked. 

In  like  manner  the  idea  of  j»o?£?er  seems  at  first  sight,  to  be 
a  very  simple  one  ;  but  it  is  in  fact,  exceedingly  complex. 
A  child  pushes  at  an  obstacle,  it  gives  way.  He  wishes  to 
walk,  or  run,  and  finds  that  he  can  do  it  whenever  he 
pleases.  In  like  manner  he  practises  a  variety  of  other 
bodily  and  mental  exercises,  in  which  he  finds  that  it  only 
depends  upon  himself  whether  he  performs  them  or  not ; 
and  at  length  he  calls  that  general  feeling,  which  is  the 
result  of  a  thousand  different  impressions,  by  the  name  of 
power.  He  sees  other  persons  perform  the  same  things  with 
himself,  and  therefore  he  says  that  they  have  the  same 
power  that  he  has  ;  and  other  persons  doing  different  things, 
gives  him  the  idea  of  different  powers  O'c  faculties.  Even 
inanimate  things  have  certain  invariable  effects,  when  ap- 
plied in  a  particular  manner.  Thus  a  rope  sustains  a  weight, 
a  magnet  attracts  iron,  a  charged  electrical  jar  gives  a  shock, 
&c.  From  these,  and  other  similar  observations,  we  get  the 
idea  of  power,  universally  and  abstractedly  considered;  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  idea  of  power  is  acquired  by  the  very  same 
mental  process  by  which  we  acquire  the  idea  of  any  other 
property  belonging  to  a  number  of  bodies,  viz.  by  leaving 
out  what  is  peculiar  to  each,  and  appropriating  the  term  to 
that  particular  circumstance,  or  appearance,  in  which  they 
all  agree. 

An  excellent  and  truly  valuable  writer  has  pitched  upon 
the  idea  of  solidity,  or  impenetrability,  as  what  could  not  be 
deduced  from  sense,  but  must  have  its  origin  in  the  under' 
standing ;  because  "  we  have  had  no  actual  experience  of 
real  impenetrabihty  ;    since  all  the  observations  and  experi- 
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ments,  which  we  have  hitherto  made  on  bodies,  may  be 
accounted  for  without  tliat  supposition."* 

But  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  opinion  of  the  impe- 
netrability of  matter,  and  the  ideas  belonging  to  it,  are 
generated  before  the  discovery  of  any  fallacy  in  the  case  is 
made.  What  a  child,  or  rather  a  boy,  means  by  impenetra' 
hility  may  easily  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  impression 
that  will  be  left  upon  his  mind  by  pressing  against  any  body 
that  does  not  give  way  to  him,  and  by  frequently  observing 
bodies  impinging  against  one  another,  and  changing  places, 
without  ever  coalescing  into  one ;  except  when  severai 
bodies  unite  to  form  a  larger,  or  without  some  of  them  being 
received  into  the  supposed  interstices  of  others.  And  we 
see,  in  the  case  of  Father  Boscovich,j*  and  Mr.  Michell,  J 
that  the  very  idea  of  the  proper  impenetrability  of  matter 
may  be  disputed. 

I  can  see  no  more  difficulty  in  the  idea  of  the  vis  inertia 
of  matter,  or  of  its  resistance  and  inactivity.  For  though 
♦*  we  never  saw  any  portion  of  matter  void  of  gravity,  or 
other  active  powers,"  §  it  is  as  easy  as  any  other  pro- 
cess of  abstraction,  to  leave  out  the  idea  of  those  powers,  in 
the  contemplation  of  matter;  and  then,  judging  from  univer- 
sal experience,  we  cannot  possibly  have  any  idea  of  a  change 
either  of  rest  or  motion,  with  respect  to  it,  without  some- 
thing external  acting  upon  it.  The  phenomena  of  a  billiard 
table  only,  cannot  but  impress  the  mind  in  this  manner. 
We  there  see  balls  at  rest  beginning  to  move,  or  change 
their  direction  in  motion,  by  other  balls  impinging  upon 
them;  but  never  saw  an  instance  of  a  ball  beginning  to 
move  of  itself.  As  the  table  is  level,  the  idea  oi  gravity,  or 
of  a  tendency  to  move  downwards,  is  easily  excluded. 

To  account  for  the  idea  of  time,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
sufficient  to  attend  to  a  few  well-known  facts,  viz.  that 
impressions  made  by  external  objects  remain  a  certain  space 
of  time  in  the  mind  ;  that  this  time  is  different  according  to 

•  See  Dn  Price's  Review  of  the  Principal  Questions  in  Morals,  p.  (83.  (P.) 

t  Joseph  Roger  Boscovich,  F.  R.  S.,  a  native  oiRagusa^  was  a  celebrated  Geome- 
ter and  Astronomer,  who  died  at  Milan  in  1787,  aged  75.  Among  other  works,  he 
published,  Theoria  Philosophia  Naturalis,  "  in  opposition  to  the  atoniatical  philoso- 
phy, which  ascribes  impenetrability  to  the  particles  of  matter."  See  Gen.  Biog. 
11.    p,  242. 

X  "  The  discoverer  of  the  method  of  making  artificial  magnets."  See  Memoirs, 
on  the  Author's  residence  at  Leeds,  where  he  acknowledges  Mr.  M.'s  assistance, "  in 
writing  the  History  of  Discoveries  relating  to  Vision,"  asd  his  happiness  "  in  hi» 
society." 

§  Dr.  Price's  Revietc,  p.  26.  (P.)  "  Never  did  any  man  yet  sec  any  portion  of 
matter  that  was  void  of  graviti/,  and  many  other  active  powers."    Ed.  3,  p.  25. 
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the  strength,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  impression, 
and  that  traces  of  these  impressions,  i.  e.  ideas,  may  be 
recalled  after  the  intervention  of  other  trains  of  ideas,  and  at 
very  different  intervals.  If  I  look  upon  a  house,  and  then 
shut  my  eyes,  the  impression  it  has  made  upon  my  mind 
does  not  immediately  vanish  ;  I  can  contemplate  the  idea 
of  the  house  as  long-  as  I  please ;  and  also,  by  the  help  of  a 
variety  of  associated  circumstances,  the  idea  of  the  house 
may  be  recalled  several  years  afterwards. 

Now  do  not  these  facts,  and  thousands  of  the  same  kind, 
necessarily  give  the  ideas  of  duration  and  succession.,  which 
are  the  elements  of  our  idea  of  timeP  If  all  our  sensations 
and  ideas  were  wholly  obliterated  the  moment  that  an 
external  object  was  withdrawn,  there  could  be  no  ideas  of 
duration  and  succession,  because  there  could  be  no  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  our  ideas  ;  but  upon  the  contrary  sup- 
position (which  is  well  known  to  be  the  truth)  the  ideas  of 
succession,  duration,  and  time,  are  necessarily  generated  ; 
that  is,  states  of  mind  are  produced,  to  which  those  names 
(or  any  others  synonymous  to  them)  may  be  applied.  The 
ideas  of  succession,  duration,  and  time,  are  no  itiore  than 
other  ideas  of  rejiection,  those  terms  expressing  actual  varie- 
ties in  our  mental  feelings,  occasioned  by  the  impression  of 
external  objects. 

I  have  very  carefully  considered  all  the  other  ideas  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Price,  but  I  own  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
having  recourse  to  any  thing  besides  mere  sensation,  and 
the  restriction  of  the  use  of  terms  to  any  part  of  a  sensible 
idea,  or  to  a  circumstance  relating  to  it,  in  order  to  account 
for  them. 

He  says,  indeed,  that  "  our  abstract  ideas  seem  most 
properly  to  belong  to  the  understanding.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly essential  to  all  its  operations,  every  act  of 
judging  implying  some  abstract  or  universal  idea.  Were 
they  formed  by  the  mind,  in  the  manner  generally  repre- 
sented, it  seems  unavoidable  to  conceive  that  it  has  them 
at  the  very  time  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  employed  in 
forming  them.  Thus  from  any  particular  idea  of  a  triangle^ 
it  is  said  we  can  frame  the  general  one ;  but  does  not  the 
very  reflection  said  to  be  necessary  to  this,  on  a  greater  or 
a  lesser  triangle,  imply  that  the  general  idea  is  already  in 
the  mind  ?  How  else  should  it  know  how  to  go  to  work,  or 
what  to  reflect  on  ?"     P.  37. 

It  is  true  that  a  person  whose  ideas  have  long  been  formed 
cannot  name  any  particular  triangle,  as  an   equilateral,  or 

VOL.  III.  o 
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isosceles  tria7igle,  but,  by  distinguishing  it  in  this  manner 
from  other  triangles,  he  will  discover  that  he  is  possessed  of 
the  abstract  idea  of  a  triangle  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case 
when  the  idea  was  formed.  Originally  the  mind  of  a  child 
is  impressed  with  the  idea  of  some  particular  triangle,  at 
which  time  the  word  triansle,  if  he  should  be  taueht  to  call 
it  by  that  name,  would  suggest  nothing  more  than  a  figure 
of  that  very  form  and  size  which  he  had  seen.  Afterwards 
he  sees  other  figures,  bounded  as  that  was  by  three  right 
lines;  and  being  taught  to  call  these  triangles^  likewise,  he 
then,  and  not  before,  abstracts  from  his  former  idea  of  a 
triangle  whatever  was  peculiar  to  the  first  that  he  happened 
to  see  ;  and  he  appropriates  the  term  to  the  circumstances 
which  they  have  in  common.  Then  also,  and  not  before, 
in  talking  of  different  kinds  of  triangles,  he  shews  that  he 
has  an  idea  of  what  a  triangle  in  general  is,  that  is,  what  the 
strict  definition  of  it  is  :  for  still  all  the  ideas  of  triangles, 
that  he  actually  contemplates,  are  ideas  of  particular  tri- 
angles, but  variable,  and  indefinite.' To  proceed  to  the 

consideration  of  some  complex  ideas  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  simple  ones. 

Every  person,  I  believe,  feels  a  gleam  of  pleasure  the 
moment  that  light  is  introduced  into  a  dark  room,  and  disa- 
greeable sensations  tending  to  melancholy,  and  sometimes 
verging  towards  the  borders  of  terror,  upon  passing  suddenly 
from  a  light  into  a  perfectly  dark  place.  These  feelings  are 
instantaneous  and  constant,  and  to  appearance  simple^  yet 
they  are,  unquestionably,  the  offspring  of  association,  but 
formed  by  a  thousand  sensations  and  ideas,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  or  analyze  ;  and  they  vary  exceedingly 
in  different  persons,  especially  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  their  early  lives. 

The  ideas  annexed  to  the  words  moral  right  and  wrong 
are,  likewise,  far  from  being  simple  in  reality,  though  the 
association  of  their  parts  has  become  so  intimate  and  perfect, 
in  a  long  course  of  time,  that,  upon  first  naming  them,  they 
present  that  appearance.  So  the  motion  of  the  head,  or  of 
any  particular  limb,  may  seem  to  be  a  very  simple  thing, 
though  a  great  number  of  muscles  are  employed  to  per- 
form it. 

The  first  rudiments  of  the  ideas  of  rights  wrong  and  obli- 
gation, seem  to  be  acquired  by  a  child  when  he  finds  himself 
checked  and  controuled  by  a  superior  power.  At  first  he 
feels  nothing  but  mere  force^  and  consequently  he  has  no 
idea  of  any  kind  of  restraint  but  that  of  mere  necessity.     He 
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finds  he  cannot  have  his  will,  and  therefore  he  submits. 
Afterwards  he  attends  to  many  circumstances  which  distin- 
guish the  authority  of  a  father,  or  of  a  master,  from  that  of 
other  persons.  Ideas  of  reverence,  love,  esteem  and  depend' 
ence,  accompany  those  commands  ;  and  by  degrees  he  expe- 
riences the  peculiar  advantages  of  filial  subjection.  He 
sees  also  that  all  his  companions,  who  are  noticed  and 
admired  by  others,  obey  their  parents,  and  that  those  who 
are  of  a  refractory  disposition  are  universally  disliked. 

These  and  other  circumstances,  now  begin  to  alter  and 
modify  the  idea  of  mere  necessity,  till  by  degrees  he  considers 
the  commands  of  a  parent  as  something  that  must  not  be 
resisted  or  disputed,  even  though  he  has  a  power  of  doing 
it ;  and  all  these  ideas  coalescing  form  the  ideas  of  moral 
right  and  moral  obligation,  which  are  easily  transferred  from 
the  commands  of  a  parent  to  those  of  a  magistrate,  of  God, 
and  of  conscience.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  any  person 
who  has  attended  to  the  ideas  of  children,  may  perceive 
that  the  ideas  of  moral  right  and  moral  obligation  are  formed 
very  gradually  and  slowly,  from  a  long  train  of  circum- 
stances ;  and  that  it  is  a  considerable  time  before  they 
become  at  all  distinct  and  perfect. 

This  opinion  of  the  gradual  formation  of  the  ideas  of 
moral  right  and  wrong,  from  a  great  variety  of  elements, 
easily  accounts  for  that  prodigious  diversity  in  the  senti- 
ments of  mankind  respecting  the  objects  of  moral  obligation; 
and  I  do  not  see  that  any  other  hypothesis  can  account  for 
the  facts.  If  the  idea  o{  moral  obligation  was  a  simple  idea, 
arising  from  the  view  of  certain  actions,  or  sentiments,  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should  not  be  as  invariable  as  the  perception 
of  colours  or  sounds.  But  though  the  shape  and  colour  of  a 
flower  appear  the  same  to  every  human  eye,  one  man  prac- 
tises as  a  moral  duty  what  another  looks  upon  with  abhor- 
rence, and  reflects  upon  with  remorse.  Now  a  thing  that 
varies  with  education  and  instruction  as  moral  sentiments 
are  known  to  do,  certainly  has  the  appearance  of  being 
generated  by  a  series  of  different  impressions,  in  some  such 
manner  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 

The  most  shocking  crimes  that  men  can  commit  are  those 
of  injustice  and  murder,  and  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
define  any  circumstances,  in  which  some  part  of  mankind 
have  not,  without  the  least  scruple  or  remorse,  seized  the 
property,  or  taken  away  the  lives  of  others,  so  that  the  defi- 
nition of  these  crimes  must  vary  in  almost  every  country. 
Now,  an  idea,  or  feeling,  that  depends  upon  arbitrary  defini- 

o  ^ 
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tion  cannot  be,  properly   speaking,  natural,  but  must  be 
factitious. 

A  crime  the  least  liable  to  variation  in  its  definition  is 
that  of  a  lie^  and  yet  I  will  venture  to  say  that  a  child  will, 
upon  the  slightest  temptation,  tell  an  untruth  as  readily  as 
the  truth  ;  that  is,  as  soon  as  he  can  suspect  that  it  will  be 
to  his  advantage  ;  and  the  dread  that  he  afterwards  has  of 
telhng  a  lie  is  acquired  principally  by  his  being  threatened, 
punished,  and  terrified  by  those  who  detect  him  in  it ;  till 
at  length,  a  number  of  painful  impressions  are  annexed  to 
the  telling  of  an  untruth,  and  he  comes  even  to  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  it.  But  where  this  care  has  not  been 
taken,  such  a  facility  in  telling  lies,  and  such  an  indifference 
to  truth  are  acquired,  as  is  hardly  credible  to  persons  who 
have  been  differently  educated. 

I  was  myself  educated  so  strictly  and  properly,  that  the 
hearing  of  the  slightest  oath,  or  irreverent  use  of  the  name  of 
God,  gives  me  a  sensation  that  is  more  than  mental.  It  is 
next  to  shuddering,  and  thousands,  1  doubt  not,  feel  the 
same  ;  whereas  other  persons,  and  men  of  strict  virtue  and 
honour  in  other  respects,  I  am  confident,  from  my  own 
observation,  feel  not  the  least  moral  impropriety  in  the  great- 
est possible  profaneness  of  speech.  But  by  a  different 
education  I  might  have  been  as  profane  as  they,  and  without 
emorse ;  and  (with  the  same  sensibility  to  impressions  in 
general,  though  equally  indifferent  to  them  all)  my  education 
would  have  given  them  my  exquisite  sensibility  in  this 
respect.  Now  no  principle  conceived  to  be  innate^  or  natu- 
ral, can  operate  more  certainly,  or  more  mechanically,  than 
this,  which  I  know  to  have  been  acquired,  with  respect  to 
myself.  But  without  reflection  and  observation,  and  judging 
by  my  own  present  feelings^  I  should  have  concluded,  with- 
out the  least  apprehension  of  being  mistaken,  that  the  dread 
of  an  oath  ^  had  been  natural,  and  invariable  in  mankind. 

But  whether  the  feelings  which  accompany  the  ideas  of 
virtue  and  vice  be  instinctive,  or  acquired,  their  operation  is 
the  very  same  ;  so  that  the  interests  of  virtue  may  be  equally 
secured  on  this  scheme  as  on  any  other.  There  is  sufficient 
provision  in  the  course  of  our  lives  to  generate  moral  princi- 
ples, sentiments  and  feelings,  in  the  degree  in  which  they 
fire  wanted  in  life,  and  with  those  variations,  with  respect  to 
modes  and  other  circumstances,  which  we  see  in  different 
ages  and  countries  ;  and  which  the  different  circumstances 
of  mankind,  in  different  ages  and  countries,  seem  to  require. 
1775. 
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TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED, 


The  History  of  the  Philosophical  Doctrine  concerning  the 
Origin  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Nature  of  Matter ;  with  its 
Influence  on  Christianity,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Pre-existence  of  Christ. 


Si  quelqu'un  demontreroit  jamais,  que  Vam-e  est  materielle,  loin  de  s'en  alarmer,  il  fau- 
droit  admirer  la  puissance,  qui  auroit  doune  a  la  nialiere  la  capacite  de  penser. 

Bon  n  ett,  Palinfjenesiej  I.  p.  Stf. 


[First  published  in  1777.     Reprinted  from  the  Second  Edition,  improved 
and  enlarged,  1782.] 
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TO    THE 


REV.  WILLIAM  GRAHAM.* 


DEAR  SIR, 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  to  dedicate  to  you  a  work,  written  with 
greater  freedom  than  any  that  I  have  hitherto  offered  to  the 
public.  An  enemy  of  bigotry,  and  a  distinguished  cham- 
pion for  freedom  of  thinking,  in  very  trying  situations,  as 
you  have  long  been,  I  am  satisfied  you  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  any  effort  of  the  spirit  with  which  you  have 
ever  been  animated,  and  which  you  have  done  so  much  to 
inspire. 

Educated,  as  you  know  I  was,  in  the  very  straitest  prin- 
ciples of  reputed  orthodoxy ^  and  zealous  as  I  once  was  for 
every  tenet  of  the  system,  it  was,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
your  example  and  encouragement,  at  my  entrance  on  theo- 
logical inquiries,  that  1  adventured  to  think  for  myself  on 
subjects  of  the  greatest  importance;  and  that  I  have  been 
able,  in  the  course  of  a  slow  and  laborious  investigation,  to 
free  myself  from  many  vulgar  prejudices,  and  to  reject 
many  gross  corruptions,  as  I  now  deem  them,  of  that 
religion  which  is  the  best  gift  of  God  to  man,  and  to  attain 
to  the  degree  of  conviction  and  satisfaction  of  mind  which 
I  now  enjoy.  Every  obligation  of  this  important  kind  I 
hope  I  shall  always  remember  with  peculiar  pleasure  and 
gratitude. 

After  a  sufficiently  tempestuous  life,  you  are  now  enjoy- 
ing yourself  in  a  ^raw</i<i/ re^zVcz/ie;*/,  and  seeing  others  con- 
tend with  the  storm,  the  fury  of  which  you  have  borne,  and 
which  you  have  in  some  measure  broken,  and  rendered  less 

*  Of  Halifax,  whore  he  died  in  1782.  See  Gent.  Majj.  LIF.  p.  357.  Mr.  G. 
was  one  of  the  Author's  earliest  friends  and  a  benefactor  to  him  at  his  death. 
See  Wx^Memoirs.  Five  papers  in  theTheol.  Repos.  Vol.  I.  and  II.  liavc  been  altri- 
hutcd  to  Mr.  Graham.  They  are  under  the  signature  Pip-iho.  See  Mon.  Repos. 
XIl.  p.  (501.  Mr.  G.  is  there  said,  on  good  authority,  to  have  beeu  also  the 
"  author  of  several  very  valuable  sermons  and  tracts." 
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hazardous  to  those  who  come  after  you.  My  time  of 
withdrawing  from  this  busy  scene  is  not  yet  come;  but 
while  I  feel  myself  animated  with  your  love  of  truths  I  shall 
enjoy  an  enviable  composure  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
tempest ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  relieve  the  severity  of 
these  more  serious  pursuits,  with  those  o^ philosophy^  as  you 
have  done  with  those  of  classical  literature. 

Whatever  you  may  think  of  some  parts  of  my  reasoning 
in  the  principal  work,  now  presented  to  you,  I  am  confident 
you  will  approve  of  the  main  object  of  it,  and  especially  the 
sequel.  You  have  long  been  an  assertor  of  the  jjroper  Uni- 
tarian doctrine,  and  cannot  be  displeased  with  my  endea- 
vouring to  trace  to  their  source  in  Heathen  antiquity, 
those  capital  corruptions  of  Christianity  —  the  Athanasian 
and  Arian  opinions. 

The  proper  ^/mVy  o/*  Gof/,  the  maker  and  governor  of  the 
world,  and  the  proper  humanity  of  Christ,  you  justly  consider 
as  respectively  essential  to  natural  and  revealed  religion  ; 
and  consequently  entertain  a  reasonable  suspicion  and  dread 
of  any  opinions  that  infringe  upon  them ;  and  the  more 
venerable  those  opinions  have  become  on  account  of  their 
antiquity,  or  the  numbers,  or  worldly  power,  by  which  they 
are  supported,  so  much  the  more  do  they  excite  your  in- 
dignation and  zeal. 

I  rejoice  with  you,  on  account  of  such  a  prevalence  of 
free  inquiry,  and  good  sense  in  matters  of  religion,  in  the 
present  age,  as  cannot  fail,  in  the  end,  to  overturn  the  anti- 
christian  systems  that  have  been  permitted  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence to  prevail  so  long  in  the  Christian  world,  and 
consequently  (though  probably  in  a  remote  period)  the  anti- 
christian  tyrannies  that  have  supported  them. 

I  am. 

With  the  greatest  esteem, 
Dear  Sir', 
Your  affectionate  friend. 

And  Christian  brother, 

J.  PRIESTLEY. 

Cable,  July,  1777. 
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[1777.] 


IT  may  appear  something  extraordinary,  but  it  is  strictly 
true,  that,  but  a  very  few   years  ago,   I  was  so  far   from 
having  any  thoughts  of  writing  on  the  subject  of  this  pub- 
lication, that  I  had  not  even  adopted  the  opinion  contended 
for  in  it.     Like  the  generality  of  Christians  in  the  present 
age,    I   had  always  taken  it  for  granted,  that   man  had   a 
soul  distinct  from   his  body,   though   with   many  modern 
divines,*  I  supposed  it  to  be  incapable  of  exerting  any  of 
its  faculties,  independently  of  the  body  ;  and  I  believed  this 
soul  to  be  a  substance  so  entirely  distinct  from  matter,  as  to 
have  no   property  in   common  with   it.     Of  this,  several 
traces  may  be  found  in  the  first  edition  of  my  Institutes  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  and   probably  in  some  of 
my  other  writings. 

Not  but  that  I  very  well  remember  many  doubts  occurred 
to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  intimate  union  of  two  sub- 
stances so  entirely  heterogeneous  as  the  soul  and  the  body 
were  represented  to  be.  And,  even  when  I  first  entered  upon 
metaphysical  inquiries,  I  thought  that  either  the  material, 
or  immaterial  part  of  the  universal  system  was  superfluous. 
But  not  giving  any  very  particular  attention  to  a  subject  on 
•which  I  could  get  no  light,  I  relapsed  into  the  general 
hypothesis  of  two  entirely  distinct  and  independent  principles 
in  man,  connected  in  some  unknown  and  incomprehensible 
manner ;  and  I  acquiesced  in  it  as  well  as  I  could. 

•  Among  whom  were  distinguished,  Bishop  Law,  Archdeacon  Blackburne,  and 
Dr.  Peckard,  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Dr.  John  Taylor  among  the  Non- 
conformists.   Sec  his  Letter  to  Bishop  Law,  quoted  Vol.  IL  p.  258,  Note. 
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Father  Boscovich*  and  Mr.  Michell's*  iieAv  theory  con- 
cerning matter,  of  which  I  gave  an  account  in  my  History 
of  Discoveries  relating  to  Vision^  &c.'j*  was  calculated,  as  will 
be  seen,  to  throw  the  greatest  light  on  the  constituent  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature  ;  but  it  was  a  considerable  time 
before  1  could  bring  myself  really  to  receive  a  doctrine  so 
new,  though  so  strictly  philosophical ;  and  besides  I  had 
nothing  of  a  metaphysical  nature  in  contemplation  at  that 
time. 

It  was  upon  resuming  some  of  my  metaphysical  specu- 
lations, to  which  (like  most  other  persons  of  a  studious 
turn)  I  had  been  exceedingly  attached  in  the  early  period  of 
my  literary  life,  (when  I  published  iny  Examination  of  the 
Principles  of  Common  Sense^  as  maintained  by  Dr.  Beattie, 
&c.,  and  when  I  republished  Dr.  Hartley's  Theory  of  the 
HumanMind^)  that  I  first  entertained  a  serious  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  vulgar  hypothesis  ;  and  writing,  as  I  always  do, 
with  great  frankness,  I  freely  expressed  that  doubt,  ex- 
actly as  it  then  stood  in  my  mind;  and  I  think  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  express  any  thing  with  more  hesitation  and 
diffidence. J 

I  little  imagined  that  such  a  paragraph  as  this  could  have 
given  the  alarm  that  I  presently  found  it  had  done.  My 
doubts  were  instantly  converted  into  a  fidl  persuasion^  and 
the  cry  against  me  as  an  nnbeliever,  and  a  favourer  of 
Atheism,  was  exceedingly  general  and  loud ;  and  was 
echoed  from  quarters  where  more  candour  and  better  dis- 
cernment might  have  been  expected.  With  what  intention 
this  was  done,  is  best  known  to  the  authors  of  such  gross 
defamation.  I  shall  proceed  to  relate  the  consequences  of 
it,  for  which  they  are  in  some  measure  answerable.  § 

This  odium,  which  I  had  thus  unexpectedly  drawn  upon 
myself,  served  to  engage  my  more  particular  attention  to 
the  subject  of  it  ;  and  this  at  length  terminated  in  a  full 
conviction,  that  the  doubt  I  had  expressed  was  well- 
founded.  Continuing  to  reflect  upon  the  subject,  I  be- 
came satisfied  that,  if  we  suflfer  ourselves  to  be  guided  in 
our  inquiries  by  the  universally  acknowledged  rules  of 
philosophizing.,  we  shall  find  ourselves  entirely  unauthorized 
to  admit  any  thing  in  man  besides  that  body  which  is  the 
object  of  our  senses ;  and  my  own  observations,  and  my 

*  See  p.  192,  Notes.  *  Quoted  at  the  close  of  Sect.  II.  infra. 

X  See  ihe  paragraph  to  which  the  Author  alludes,  pp.  181,  182  of  this  volume. 

S  Seep.  182,  Note*. 
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collection  of  opinions  on  the  subject,  presently  swelled  to 
the  bulk  that  is  now  before  the  public. 

These  observations  1  now  lay  before  the  reader  (whatever 
be  his  disposition  of  mind  with  respect  to  myseii",  or  my 
subject)  with  the  same  openness  and  simplicity  with  which 
I  first  proposed  my  simple  doubt ;  and,  judging  from  what 
has  passed,  1  may  imagine  that,  if  the  simple  doubt  occa- 
sioned so  great  an  alarm  and  outcry,  the  unreserved  avowal 
of  my  entire  conviction  on  the  subject  will  cause  a  much 
greater  alarm.  And  yet  in  this  apprehension  1  may  pos- 
sibly be  mistaken  ;  and  as,  on  the  former  occasion,  the 
offence  was  taken  when  I  was  least  aware  of  it,  the  popular 
clamour  may  have  spent  itself,  and  may  begin  to  subside, 
on  the  very  occasion  on  which  I  imagined  it  would  be 
inflamed  to  the  utmost. 

Men  of  reason  and  religion  may  attend  to  the  arguments 
that  I  have  produced,  from  reason  and  the  scriptures^  in  sup- 
port of  my  hypothesis,  and  may  be  satisfied  that  my  opinion 
is  neither  irrational  in  itself,  nor  destitute  of  countenance 
in  the  sacred  writings,  and  therefore  certainly  not  danger- 
ous; and  the  favour  oi  the  few  may  silence  the  clamour  of 
the  many. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tide  of  popular  prejudice  may 
rise  still  higher,  and  though  I  have  spent  the  greatest  part  of 
my  life  in  the  study  and  defence  of  Christianity,  the  suspi- 
cion of  my  being  an  unbeliever,  and  an  underminer  of  all 
religion,  may  be  confirmed ;  and,  like  Mr.  Hobbes,  I 
may  for  generations  lie  under  the  imputation  of  absolute 
Atheism.* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  feel  a  great  present  ease  in  the  idea  of 
publishing  my  thoughts  with  the  most  unreserved  freedom 
on  this  important  subject;  and  I  am  not  without  hopes 
that,  though  many  well-meaning  Christians  may,  for  some 
time,  rank  me  with  unbelievers,  some  unbelievers,  of  a 
philosophical  turn  of  mind,  may,  on  this  very  account,  be 
prevailed  upon  to  attend  to  the  subject ;  and  finding  the 
true  system  of  revelation  to  be  quite  another  thing  than 
they  had  imagined  it  to  be,  and  infinitely  more  consonant  to 

*  The  Atheism  oi-  even  Deism  of  this  philosopher  may  be  discovered  in  the 
writings  of  his  opponents,  far  more  readily  than  in  his  own.  See  the  Author's 
opinion  of  Hobbes  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Free  Discussioji.  Mrs.  Maraiilay  Gra- 
ham remarks  that  "Hobbes  has  been  generally  termed  an  Atheist;  but,  as  he  does 
not  deny  the  existence  of  a  God,  from  the  religious,  moral  and  political  opinions 
which  he  inculcates,  he  may  more  justly  be  distinguished  by  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
definition  of  a  Demonist."  hnmutabilittj  of  Moral  Truth,  1783,  p.  128.  See  also 
Characteristics,  Treatise  iv .  Pt.  i.  Sect.  2. 
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the  real  appearances  of  nature,  may  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  consider  it  in  various  other  lights,  and  attend  to 
the  evidence  that  myself  and  others  have  produced  in  favour 
of  it ;  and  so,  from  being  Infidels,  (in  consequence  of  not 
understanding  what  Christianity  really  is,  and  not  suffici- 
ently examining  the  evidence  of  it,  which  is  generally  the 
case,)  thej'^  may  become  rational  Christians. 

A  very  few  converts  of  this  kind  would,  in  my  estimation, 
compensate  for  a  great  deal  of  odium  among  professed  Chris- 
tians. Their  indignation  will  do  neither  themselves,  nor 
me,  much  harm  ;  whereas  the  conviction  of  the  reasonableness 
and  truth  of  Christianity,  in  a  few  really  thinking  and  in- 
telligent unbelievers,  might  do  the  greatest  good,  and  even 
contribute  to  put  a  stop,  sooner  than  otherwise  would  be 
done,  to  the  infidelity  of  the  philosophical  part  of  the  world. 

To  effect  this,  in  any  tolerable  degree,  would  be  an  object 
indeed  ;  and  the  man  who  should  in  any  measure  succeed 
in  it,  could  not  be  said  to  have  lived,  to  have  written,  or  to 
have  been  calumniated  in  vain.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  it 
will  be  to  no  purpose  to  expect  the  conversion  of  philosophical 
unbelievers  to  that  system  of  opinions  which  now  generally 
passes  for  Christianity,  and  especially  that  which  is  esta- 
hlished  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  under  that  name  ; 
because  conclusions  contrary  to  all  natural  appearances,  will 
never  be  admitted  by  them  to  be  true. 

So  very  free  and  undisguised  an  attack  upon  an  opinion 
almost  universally  deemed  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  all  religion,  natural  or  revealed,  may  be  expected  to  rouse 
the  zeal  of  many  friends  to  the  prevailing  system,  and  pro- 
duce defences  of  it.  This  is  what  I  expect,  and  what  I  wish; 
and  as  I  am  prepared  for  it,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of 
acquainting  my  readers  with  the  rule  I  have  laid  down  to 
myself  on  similar  occasions,  and  to  which  I  propose  to  adhere 
in  this. 

I  by  no  means  think  it  right  to  resolve,  with  Mr.  Hume, 
to  take  no  notice  of  any  antagonist  whatever.  *  I  might  as 
well  refuse  to  make  any  reply  to  a  person  who  should 
address  himself  to  me  in  conversation,  after  I  had  thought 
proper  to  direct  my  discourse  to  him  :  for  in  printed  publi- 
cations we,  in  fact,  address  all  the  world.  A  pertinent,  and 
especially  a  decent  reply,  requires,  I  think,  a  respectful 
notice,  though  a  very  absurd  and  impertinent  one  may  justly, 

*  "  1  had  fixed  a  resolution,  which  I  inflexibly  maintained,  never  to  reply  to  any 
body."     Hume's  Life  written  by  himself^  1777,  p.  15. 
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as  in  conversation,  be  treated  with  neglect.  The  public,  in 
whose  presence  every  thing  passes,  will  judge- for  themselves, 
whether  a  man  refuses  to  make  a  reply  because  he  is  not 
able  to  make  a  good  one,  or  because  he  has  some  sufficient 
reason  for  not  doing  it.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
that  even  the  general  and  public  opinion  may  be  so  un- 
reasonable, that  a  writer  may  be  justified  in  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  in  appealing  to  the  more  mature  judgment  of 
posterity. 

It  is,  1  presume,  sufficiently  evident  from  the  strain  of 
my  publications,  that  general  applause  has  not  been  my 
object.  I  know  that  they  are  rather  calculated  to  narrow 
the  circle  of  my  friends,  though  I  hope  they  will  leave  me 
enow  for  any  valuable  purpose  in  life.  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, feel  myself  disposed  to  take  notice  of  ey^rj^  attack  upon 
this  treatise,  and  especially  such  as  may  be  anonymous. 
But  if  the  principles  advanced  in  it  be  controverted  by  any 
person  whose  name,  as  a  metaphysician,  or  divine,  is  gene- 
rally respected,  I  do  assure  him  that  I  will  take  more  or  less 
notice  of  him  ;  either  acknowledging  any  mistakes  I  may  be 
convinced  I  have  fallen  into,  or  endeavouring  to  convince 
him  of  his.  Even  a  very  able,  or  very  plausible,  anonymous 
antagonist  shall  not  be  neglected  :  for,  as  in  the  contro- 
versy which  I  began  with  the  Scotch  writers,  I  really  wish 
to  have  the  subject  freely  and  fully  canvassed. 

There  are  subjects  on  which,  after  a  reasonable  attention 
to  them,  a  man  may  be  authorized  to  make  up  his  mind,  so 
as  to  be  justified  in  refusing  even  to  lose  his  time  in  reading 
what  may  be  addressed  to  him  on  it ;  because  he  may  have 
sufficient  ground  to  presume  it  cannot  contain  any  thing 
materially  new  to  him.  This  is  what  most  Protestants  will 
avow  with  respect  to  the  Popish  doctrine  of  transubstantiU' 
tion,  and  I  avow  it  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  various  other  articles  of  Calvinistic  theology. 
I  have  at  this  time  by  me  several  tracts,  particularly  Letters 
addressed  to  me,  on  those  subjects,  and  which  have  been 
much  applauded,  which  I  have  not  looked  into,  and  which 
I  profess  I  never  intend  to  look  into.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  this  treatise.  I  will 
carefully  read,  for  some  time  at  least,  whatever  shall  be 
addressed  to  me,  or  the  public,  on  the  subject,  provided  the 
writers  take  care  that  their  publications  be  transmitted,  or 
properly  announced,  to  me. 

1    do  not,   as  many  persons   would,   except  against  all 
answers  that  may  be  written  in  a  manner  not  perfectly  con- 
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sistent  With  the  laws  of  decorum^  or  those  in  which  I  may 
think  myself  treated  with  too  much  asperity^  or  ridicule.  I 
would  have  every  man  write  as  he  actually /ee/s  at  the  time. 
There  are  few  controversial  writers,  who,  when  the  warmth 
of  debate  is  over,  may  not  see  something  of  this  kind  to 
blame  themselves  for;  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
human  nature,  will  make  allowance  for  such  human  imper- 
fections, and  attend  to  the  merits  of  the  case;  and  it  may 
be  depended  upon,  that  the  real  weight  of  argument  is  the 
thing  that  will  decide  in  the  end,  when  every  thing  of  a 
personal  nature,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  will  be 
forgotten. 

If  I  were  disposed,  as  I  am  not,  to  plead  for  mercy,  I 
would  allege  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  my  side  of  the 
question  ;  and  say,  that  a  man  who  writes  with  the  full  tide 
of  popular  opinion  in  his  favour,  has  no  occasion  for  any 
indirect  method  of  bearing  down  his  antagonist.  It  is  the 
man  whose  opinions  are  unpopular  that  stands  in  the  most 
need  of  the  arts  of  address,  and  in  him  they  would  be  most 
excusable.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  I  shall  trust  my  very 
unpopular  argument  to  its  native  strength,  or  weakness, 
without  any  artificial  support  whatever. 

As  I  have  extended  this  Preface  thus  far,  I  shall  extend 
it  a  little  farther,  in  order  to  answer  an  objection  that  may 
be  made  to  religion,  natural  or  revealed,  from  the  very 
great  differences  of  opinion  among  the  professors  of  it,  on 
such  subjects  as  are  here  discussed,  and  from  the  animosity 
with  which  we  may  happen  to  debate  about  them.  Now 
this  does  not  at  all  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  any 
farther  than  its  greater  importance  necessarily,  and  justly, 
makes  it  more  interesting,  but  from  the  nature  of  man,  the 
same  principles  operating  in  a  similar  manner  on  similar 
occasions. 

Men  do  not  differ  more,  or  dispute  with  more  warmth,  on 
subjects  of  religion,  or  metaphysics,  than  they  do  on  those 
of  civil  government,  philology,  or  even  philosophy,  which, 
one  would  imagine,  a  priori,  must  always  be  the  calmest 
thing  in  the  world,  and  could  never  occasion  an  angry 
debate.  But  by  giving  much  attention  to  any  thing,  we  may 
interest  ourselves  in  any  thing,  and  wherever  that  is  Irie  case, 
an  intemperate  warmth  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  Be- 
sides, it  is  not  in  human  nature  not  to  feel  one's  self  more 
or  less  interested  in  the  support  of  an  opinion  which  we 
have  once  advanced  as  our  own.  And  whenever  any  thing 
personal  mixes  in  a  debate,  (and  it  is  barely  possible  that  it 
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should  not  do  so,)  it  is,  in  fact,  a  regard  for  our  reputation 
and  character  that  is  the  stimulus,  and  nothing  necessarily 
belonging  to  the  subject. 

But  the  circumstance  that  chiefly  interests  the  passions, 
and  inflames  the  animosity  of  those  who  dispute  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  is  the  worldly  emolument  annexed  to  the 
profession  of  particular  tenets,  in  the  civil  establishments  of 
Christianit3^  Did  the  civil  magistrate  shew  no  preference 
to  one  mode  of  religion  more  than  to  another,  and  was  there 
no  other  motive  concealed  under  the  mask  of  zeal  for 
religion,  there  would  be  no  great  reason  to  complain  of  its 
intemperance. 

Few  persons  are,  from  their  situation  and  experience, 
better  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject  than  myself,  few 
persons  having  been  engaged  in  a  greater  variety  of  pursuits, 
or  in  a  scene  of  more  various  controversy ;  and  I  see  no 
reason  whatever  for  accusing  religion,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  of  exciting  jealousy,  hatred,  or  any  other  immediate 
cause  of  animosity  and  angry  debate. 

Many  of  my  friends  are  frequently  expressing  their 
wishes,  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  theology,  or  meta- 
physics, flattering  me  with  the  prospect  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  unenvied  reputation  as  a  philosopher.  But  the 
most  rancorous  opposition,  and  the  most  unprovoked  abuse 
that  I  have  met  with,  has  been  from  persons  who  never 
knew  any  thing  of  me  but  in  the  character  of  a  philosopher. 
And  though  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
write  with  more  frankness  than  1  have  always  done;  de- 
scribing, in  the  most  natural  manner,  the  very  progress  of 
my  thoughts  with  respect  to  every  discovery  of  conse- 
quence ;  and,  upon  all  occasions,  giving  rather  too  much, 
than  too  little,  to  any  person  who  has  favoured  me  with  the 
least  assistance,  as  all  my  philosophical  writings  evidence,  I 
have  been  treated  as  a  notorious  plagiary  *  There  are 
even  many  persons,  not  destitute  of  name  and  character 
themselves,  who  cannot  bear  to  hear  me  spoken  of,  as 
having  any  pretensions  to  philosophy,  without  a  sneer  ; 
and  who  think  my  publications  on  the  subject  a  disgrace  to 
philosophy,  and  to  my  country. 

Can  I,  then,  have  a  more  ungracious  reception  among 
divines,  metaphysicians,  or  philologists P  In  short,  having 
no  better  treatment  to  expect  in  any  walk  of  literature,  I 

*  See  my  pamphlet  entitled  Philosophical  Empiricism.  (P.)  "  Containing  Re- 
marks on  a  Charge  of  Plagiarism  made  by  Dr.  Iliggiiis,"  &c.  1775. 
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shall,  without  distinction,  apply  myself  to  any  pursuit  to 
which  my  attention  shall  be  more  particularly  drawn.  I 
have  friends,  and  I  have  enemies,  in  every  class  of  men,  to 
whom  I  have  been  introduced.  All  the  former  I  shall  be 
happy  to  oblige  in  their  turn,  but  1  cannot  be  with  any  of 
them  always.  The  latter  I  neither  absolutely  despise,  nor 
greatly  dread.  Those  of  them  who  are  disposed  to  be  civil 
to  me  shall  meet  with  civility  from  me  in  return :  and,  as  to 
those  of  them  who  are  otherwise  disposed,  I  shall  behave  to 
them  as  I  may  happen  to  be  affected  at  the  time. 

But,  mindful  oi  the  motto  which  I  have  chosen  for  mv 
coat  of  arms,  Ars  longa,  vita  hrevis*  I  shall  devote  as  much 
of  my  time  as  possible  to  the  pursuit  of  truth.,  and  as  little  as 
I  can  help,  to  the  mere  defence  of  it.,  or  of  myself.  The 
former  is  a  noble  and  sublime  exercise  of  the  mind,  exalting 
the  soul,  and  improving  the  temper;  whereas  in  the  latter, 
though  conducted  with  the  greatest  caution,  there  is  a  risk 
of  debasing  the  mind,  hurting  the  temper,  and  sacrificing  our 
peace.     For,  controversy  is,  at  best,  a  state  of  war. 


The  historical  account  of  the  system  of  Heathenism 
concerning  the  pre-existence  of  souls  in  general,  and  of  the 
pre-existence  of  the  soul  of  Christ  in  particular,  which  was 
derived  from  it,  1  had  once  thought  of  reserving  for  my 
Historical  View  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity.,  which  was 
originally  intended  to  be  the  last  part  of  my  Institutes  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  But  as  it  was  actually 
composed  during  my  investigation  of  this  subject,  as  it  rose 
out  of  it,  and  is  strictly  connected  with  it,  I  have  thought 
proper  to  subjoin  it,  by  way  of  Sequel.-^ 

Both  the  parts  of  this  work,  taken  together,  will  shew,  in 
a  striking  light,  the  very  extensive  mischief  that  has  been 
done  to  revealed  religion  by  the  introduction  of  this  part 
of  the  system  of  Heathenism,  concerning  the  soul.     And 

*  This  thought   is  in  one  of  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates.     See  Mon.  Repos. 
VI.  p.  725.     It  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  following  verse  by  Sir  J.  Davics: — 

"  The  wits  that  div'd  most  deep  and  soar'd  most  high, 
Seeking  man's  pow'rs  have  found  his  weakness  such  : 
Skill  comes  so  slow  and  life  so  fast  doth  fly  ; 
We  learn  so  little  and  forget  so  much." 

Of  the  Soul.   1592.  Introduction. 

t  See  a  passage  quoted  from  one  of  the  Author's  letters  to  Dr.  Toulmin,  in  the 
Editor's  preface  to  this  volume. 
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when  the  proper  extent  of  thh foreign  system  is  seen,  it  may 
be  hoped,  that  many  persons  who  have  rejected  a  part  of  it, 
will  see  equal  reason  to  reject  the  whole.  And,  for  my 
own  part,  1  am  satisfied  that  it  is  only  by  purging  away  the 
whole  of  this  corrupt  leaven^  that  we  can  recover  the  pris- 
tine simplicity  and  purity  of  our  most  excellent  and  truly 
rational,  though  much  abused,  religion. 

Athanasianism,  I  think,  will  sufficiently  appear  to  have 
been  merely  Oriental  philosophy  in  its  origin,  and  after- 
wards to  have  become  more  absurd  than  the  original  tenets 
of  that  philosophy;  and  Arianism  is  only  the  same  philo- 
sophy altered,  free  indeed  from  the  palpable  contradictions 
of  Athanasianism,  but  it  is,  in  other  respects,  no  less  remote 
from  the  proper  scheme  of  Christianity.  1  shall  think  my- 
self happy  if,  by  this  or  any  other  of  my  writings,  I  be  able 
to  throw  the  least  new  light  upon  a  subject  which  has  so 
near  a  relation  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian system.* 

*  To  this  edition  was  an  engraved  frontispiece  which  the  Author  tlius  de- 
scribed : — 

"  The  idea  is  taken  from  1  Cor.  iii.  12,  where  different  persons  are  represented  as 
having  built  with  different  materials,  on  the  solid  foundation  of  Christianity,  as  laid 
by  C^hrist  and  the  apostles  ;  and  that  what  was  built  wi<h  wood,  and  other  base 
materials,  would  be  consumed  by  fire,  while  the  rest  would  stand.  Our  Saviour, 
who  revealed  the  future  state  of  his  church  to  the  apostle  John,  is  represented  an 
shewing  him  this  circumstance  relating  to  it.  The  application  of  this  scene  to  the 
object  of  this  work,  is  sufficiently  obvious." 


VOL.  iir. 
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[1782.] 
— ^-♦-•^ — 


It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  publish  a  second  edition 
of  this  work,  having  found  the  first  to  have  been  much 
better  received  than  there  seemed  to  be  any  reason  to  expect. 
It  was,  particularly,  the  means  of  discovering  that  many 
persons,  the  most  serious  Christians,  had  either  actually 
held  the  opinion  I  here  contend  for,  or  were  well  affected 
towards  it,  though  they  had  not  been  disposed  to  write,  or 
even  to  speak  on  the  subject,  on  account  of  its  extreme 
unpopularity.  Hereafter,  I  hope  that  m«^ma/zVm,  obnoxiows 
as  the  term  has  hitherto  been,  will  be  so  far  from  being 
peculiar  to  unbelievers,  that  it  will  be  the  favourite  tenet  of 
rational  Christians;  being  perfectly  consonant  to  the  appear- 
ances of  nature,  and  giving  a  peculiar  value  to  the  scheme  of 
revelation. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  done  all  the  justice  to  the  subject 
that  I  am  capable  of;  having  not  only  written  thus  largely 
upon  it,  but  having  also,  as  I  professed  myself  ready  to  do, 
entered  into  the  defence  of  it  with  persons  the  best  qualified 
to  controvert  it.  This,  at  least,  must  be  allowed  to  be  the 
case  with  respect  to  Dr.  Price,  who,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  is  one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  age,  is  one  of  the  most 
candid,  and  the  best  of  men.  The  result  of  our  friendly 
discussion  of  this  subject  is  published  in  a  volume  by  itself; 
but  from  that  work  I  have  now  transferred  into  this  the 
Additional  Illustrations,  which  I  took  that  opportunity  of 
publishing,  and  have  inserted  them  in  the  places  to  which 
they  belong.  *  When  the  Discussion  is  reprinted,  they  shall 
be  left  out  of  it. 

*  To  these  Illnstmfioiis,  tvlicii  published  in  1778,  at  tlio  close  of  the  Free  Dis- 
cussion, was  prefixed  the  following  Introduction  :  "  That  I  might  not  obtrude  upon 
the  public  a  crude  and  hasty  performance  on  subjects  of  so  much  importance  as  those 
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I  do  not  think  it  will  be  expected  of  me  that  I  should 
take  notice  otevery  thing  that  has  been  written  in  answer  to 
this  work  ;  but  1  must  not  pass  by  two  sections  in  M.  De 
Luc's  Hisioire  dc  la  Tcrre,*  in  wiiich  he  professedly 
animadverts  upon  this  publication  of  mine.  Not  that  he 
has  advanced  any  thing  that  is  new  on  the  subject,  (indeed 
he  professes  that  his  arguments  are  the  same  in  substance 
with  those  of  Dr.  Price, -f  and  to  them  I  have  already  replied 
in  a  manner  with  which  I  am  sufficiently  satisfied,)  but 
because  his  work  is  more  likely  to  be  read  by  foreigners. 
I  have  also  a  respect  for  the  writer,  as  an  excellent  man, 
with  whom  I  have  the  happiness  of  being  acquainted,  and 
whose  intentions  1  am  persuaded  are  the  best  that  any  man 
can  have. :{: 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  observe  that  he  charges  me  un- 
justly with  considering  only  that  kind  of  immaterialum 
which  is  most  open  to  objection,  and  which  he  professedly 
disclaims,  viz.  that  which  makes  spirit  to  have  no  common 
property  with  matter,  §  and  therefore  to  be  incapable  of  any 

which  I  have  ventured  to  discuss  in  iliese  Disrjuisitions,  I  put  copies  of  the  work, 
after  it  was  completely  printed  off,  into  the  hands  of  several  of  my  friends,  both  well 
and  ill  afTccted  to  my  general  system,  that  I  might  have  the  benefit  of  their  remarks, 
and  take  advantage  of  them,  in  an  additional  sheet  of  lUiistrations,  if  that  should 
appear  to  be  necessary.  Accordingly  I  have  received,  and  considered,  with  as 
much  attention  as  I  can,  various  remarks  that  have  been  communicated  t-o  me,  and 
have  thought  it  might  be  of  use  to  add  some  explanations  in  consequence  of  them. 
I  hope  they  will  be  the  means  of  obviating  some  cavils,  and  serve  to  make  my 
meaning  better  understood,  whether  they  make  the  doctrine  itself  more  or  less 
acceptable  to  my  readers  in  general."     Pp.  229»  2S0. 

*  "  Lettres  Physiques  et  Morales  sur  I'Histoire  de  la  Terre  et  de  I'Horame, 
adresseesala  Reine  de  la  Grande  Bretagne.  Par  J.  A.  De  Luc,  Citoyen  de  Geneve, 
F.  R.  S.  &c.  .5  tomes.  La  Hai/e,  1779-"  This  celebrated  Geologist,  justly  distin- 
guished by  his  various  pnbUcations,  on  subjects  Theological,  Moral  and  Scientific, 
died  on  the  7th  of  Nonmher,  IS  17,  aged  QO,  at  Windsor,  where,  for  many 
years  he  had  the  appointment  of  Reader  to  the  Queen.  It  is  remarkable  that  M.  De 
Luc  should,  so  late  as  1 800,  in  his  Lettres  i^iir  I' Education  religieuse  de  I'Enfance,  have 
contended  for  the  Trinity  on  the  authority  of  the  three  hcavcnhf  witnesses.  See 
Mr.  Lindsey's  "  Conversations  on  the  Divine  Government."    1.S02,  pp.    157 — 160. 

t  "  Quelle  n'a  pas  ete  ma  satisfaction,  au  moment  on  cette  Controverse  est  tombee 
entre  mes  mains,  d'y  voir  que  I'nn  des  hommcs  dont  je  respectois  le  plus  la  Philo- 
sophic et  le  caractere  moral,  a  defendu  la  cause  de  Fllomme  par  les  mcnies  argu- 
mens  qui  me frappent !"'  Tom.  1.  pp.317,  318.  Advt. 

+  il/.  De  Luc  sa\s  "  j'etois  I'avantagc  de  connoitre  les  deux  Auteurs,"  and  thea 
doesthis  justice  to  my  Author:  "  Son  motif  est  vertuenx  j  11  croit  que  la  Verite  nt 
pent  (Jill/  ffugner;  et  il  le  suit,  au  risque  d'en  courirle  blame  d'une  grande  partie  du 
Public,  qui  attache  beaucoup  d'importance  ;\  desidees  contraires  aux  siennes."  He 
proceeds  to  discover  his  own  liberal  views  of  Religion:  "Nous  crojons  !ui  et 
moi, — que  l Jlomme  a  une  existence  a  attendre,  ;i  laquellc  son  existence  actuelle^n'est 
pas  h) different e.  C'est  pour  nous  tous  le  fondement  de  la  paix  de  I'Ame. — Et  quand 
au  Salut  dans  une  autre  vie,  le  Dr.  Priet^tltTf  n'est  pas  de  ceux  qui  out  meconnu 
I'Essence  de  la  Divinite,  au  point  de  croirc  ([vi'EUc  punira  les  Errcurs  involnn- 
taires."     lb.  Advt.  p.  317,  and  pp.  ccli.  andccclii. 

§  "Les  Spi ritual istes  qn'il  [Dr.  Priestley]  combii),  sont  ceux  dont  j'ai  parle  dans 
le  Discours  precedent,  qui  croyent  que  VAine  el  le  Corps  n'ont  aucunc  Propriete 
cotnmune.     lb.  Dis.  xiii.  p.  321. 

P   2 
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mutual  action  with  it ;  whereas  I  have  particularly  con- 
sidered that,  and  every  other  possible  idea  of  spirit.  But 
I  have  shewn  that  the  progress  from  the  original  notion  of 
it,  which  was  that  of  cm  attenuated  kind  of  matter,  to  that 
which  made  it  to  occupy  no  portion  of  space,  and  to  bear 
no  relation  to  it,  was  natural  and  necessary  ;  and  that, 
absurd  as  M.  De  Luc  thinks  this  notion  of  spirit  to  be,  it 
is,  in  fact,  better  covered  from  refutation  than  any  other. 
The  idea  of  spirits  having  extension,  which  is  maintained 
byM.  De  Luc,  1  have  considered  at  large  in  Section  VIIL, 
and  1  wish  him  to  attend  to  what  is  there  advanced. 

He  considers  spirit  as  having  some  common  property  with 
matter  ;  but  let  him  consider  what  common  property  it  must 
be,  that  can  enable  it  to  act  upon  matter.  It  cannot  be  mere 
extension,  for  then  space  and  matter  would  be  capable  of 
a  proper  mutual  action.  And  if,  as  he  maintains,  matter 
must  have  solidity,  in  order  to  its  being  possessed  of  the 
properties  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  by  which  alone  its 
action  upon  other  matter  is  shewn,  a  spirit  must  have 
solidity  also,  in  order  to  its  being  capable  of  the  same  kind 
of  action. 

To  say,  in  general,  that  matter  and  spirit  must  have  some 
common  property,  but  that  this  common  property  is  alto- 
gether unknoian  to  us,  cannot  give  any  satisfaction.  For 
till  it  be  defined,  I  am  at  liberty  to  say  that  such  unknown 
common  property  may  be  impossible  in  nature.  Besides, 
those  who,  with  M.  De  Luc,  maintain  the  impenetrability 
of  matter,  always  suppose  that  this  is  the  foundation  of  all 
its  other  properties ;  for  they  say  that,  otherwise,  they 
would  be  the  properties  of  nothing.  It  must  therefore,  be 
the  foundation  of  this  unknown  property  which  it  has  in 
common  with  spirit.  Consequently,  they  must,  if  they 
argue  consistently,  suppose  this  property  of  impenetrability 
to  be  the  foundation  of  this  same  unknown  property  in  spirit, 
which  makes  it  capable  of  mutual  action  with  matter. 

Indeed,  I  can  see  no  ground  on  which  we  can  suppose 
that  spirit  is  not  impenetrable,  but  on  the  supposition  that 
matter  is  destitute  of  it  also,  if  these  two  substances  be 
capable  of  mutual  action.  I  wish  M.  De  Luc,  and  others 
who  think  as  he  does,  would  attentively  consider  this  obvious 
train  of  reasoning ;  and  they  will  perceive  that  this  new 
notion  of  spirit,  viz.  its  having  some  property  in  common 
with  matter,  is  absolutely  untenable,  as  much  so  as  that 
which  supposes  it   to  have  no  common  property   with   it 
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whatever,  and  to  bear  no  relation  to  space.  This  they 
reject  as  chimerical,  but  they  must  take  refuge  in  it,  if  they 
maintain  two  principles  in  man  at  all. 

The  only  objection  that  M.  De  Luc,  or  any  other  person, 
can  have  to  the  hypothesis  of  man  being  wholly  material,  is, 
that  he  can  perceive  no  connexion  between  matter  and 
sensation  or  thought  ;  but  neither  can  he  perceive  any  con- 
nexion between  soUdily  or  impenetrabiUty  and  the  other 
known  properties  of  matter,  such  ?i^  cohesion^  gravitation,  &c. 
Here  is,  in  tact,  precisely  the  same  difhculty  as  in  the  con- 
nexion between  matter  and  sensation,  only  it  has  not  been 
so  much  attended  to. 

This  truly  valuable  writer  employs  another  whole  section 
of  his  work,*  to  convince  me  that  I  have  done  Avrong  in  pub- 
lishing my  opinion  on  this  subject ;  but  1  cannot  say  that 
his  arguments  have  more  weight  with  mc  in  this  case,  than 
in  the  other.  He  urges  very  strongly  that,  when  persons' 
minds  are  unhinged  with  respect  to  their  opinions  on  sub- 
jects of  importance,  they  are  apt  to  give  into  universal  scep- 
ticism. But  this  doctrine  should  have  been  preached  to 
Luther,  to  Calvin',  and  the  other  reformers  from  Poperv.t 
If  their  conduct  be  justifiable,  1  ask  why  may  not  we  of  this 
age  humbly  presume  to  be  reformers  from  Popery  also  ? 
They  are  in  fact  the  remains  of  the  same  fabric  of  corrup- 
tions that  I  would  contribute  to  clear  away.  The  buildincr 
itself  has  happily  been  thrown  down  ;  but  I  wish  to  dig  up 
the  very  foundations,  that  they  may  never  be  built  upon 
aofain. 

o 

He  allows,  that  with  a  certain  persuasion  of  the  truth  and 
importance  of  our  opinions,  we  are  justifiable  in  publishing 
them.  I  will  then  tell  him,  and  I  wonder  he  did  not  per- 
ceive it  before,  that  1  have  this  full  persuasion.  It  is,  1 
believe,  as  clear  and  full  as  that  which  he  has  of  the  contrarv; 

*  Dis.  xiv.    "  De  la  Liberie  d'ecrire,  dans  les  Matiercs  Philosophiqups.'^ 
t  Sir  John  Denham,  a  professed  Protestant,  censures  these  Itefoi-mcrs  on  this 
very  account,  and  thus  brings  them  into  bad  company  : — 

"  When  Lucifer  no  longer  could  advance 
His  works  on  the  false  ground  of  ignorance. 
New  arts  he  tries,  and  new  designs  he  lays. 
Then  his  well-studied  master-piece  he  plays  ; 
Loi/ola,  Luther,  Calvin,  he  inspires. 
And  kindles,  with  infernal  flames,  their  fires. 
Sends  their  forerunner,  (conscious  of  the  event, > 
Printing,  his  most  pernicious  instrument. 
Wild  controversie  then,  which  long  had  slept. 
Into  the  press  from  ruin'd  cloysters  leapt; 
No  longer  by  implicit  faith  we  err. 
Whilst  ev'ry  man's  his  own  interpreter." 

The  Progress  of  Learning.     Poems.   Glasgow,  1751,  pp.  106,  107. 
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and  therefore  I  am  as  justifiable  in  advancing  my  opinions, 
as  he  is  in  opposing  them. 

He  says  that  I  cannot  plead  in  defence  of  my  publication 
its  importance  to  the  defence  of  Christianity,  because  he 
knows  of  no  unbelievers  who  reject  it  on  account  of  its 
being-  supposed  to  contain  the  doctrine  of  a  soul ;  and  that 
many  unbelievers  expect  a  future  state  upon  that  principle, 
which  it  is  therefore  an  injury  to  deprive  them  of.*  I  answer 
that  this  might  have  been  urged  some  time  ago  ;  but  at 
present  I  know  of  no  unbelievers  who  have  what  can  be 
truly  called  an  expectatio7i  of  a  future  life,  on  any  principles. 
Nor  can  this  be  at  all  wonderful,  after  they  have  rejected 
revelation.  Unbelievers  abroad  almost  universally  reject 
the  opinion  of  a  soul  as  absurd  ;  and  if  M.  De  Luc  only 
reads  Le  -Si/steme  de  la  Nature, •\  he  will  see  both  this 
opinion,  and  also  that  oi plulosophical  liberty  (both  of  which 
the  writer  took  for  granted  were  essential  to  the  system  of 
revealed  religion)  reprobated  with  contempt.  On  the  whole, 
the  state  of  things  is  now  such,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  abandon  the  notion  of  a  soul,  if  we 
would  retain  Christianity  at  all.  And,  happily,  the  princi- 
ples of  it  are  as  repugnant  to  that  notion,  as  those  of  any 
modern  philosophy. 

Lastly,  M.  De  Luc  seems  willing  to  allow  that  1  might 
be  justified  in  publishing  my  opinions,  provided  I  were 
persecuted  for  them,  which  he  says  I  am  not,  except  so  far 
as  I  am  excluded  by  them  from  all  preferment  in  the 
church.  And  he  takes  this  occasion  of  intimating,  that  I 
may  not  have  sufficiently  considered  the  necessity  of  some 
establishment  of  religion,  in  order  to  prevent  controversy  in 
the  public  exercises  of  it.+  I  answer,  that  I  wish  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  establishment  of  religion  by  civil 
power.  Our  Saviour  and  the  apostles  certainly  never  looked 
to  any  such  thing.  They  made  no  provision  for  it,  and 
Christianity  did  much  better  when,  for  three  hundred  years, 
it  had  no  such  support,  than  it  has  since  done  with  it ;  not- 

*  "  Je  ne  me  rapelle  pas  qu'  ancun  d'eux  [les  Incredules]  ait  refuse  de  I'admettre, 
sur  ce  qu'il  supposoit  que  I'Ame  survivoit  au  Corps  avant  la  Resurrection .-^-Si  dont 
11  eut  reiissi  k  reiidre  iticertain  que  Y Ame  existe  apres  la  Mort  de  VHomnie,  et  qu'il 
les  eut  tous  renvoyes  aux  promisies  de  I'Evaiigile  pour  uiie  Resurrection  que  leur 
efit  il  laisse  f"    De  Luc,  Lettres,  p.  ccclvi. 

t  Attributed  to  the  elder  Mirabeaii.  See  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Lyons,  1804,  VIII. 
p.  318. 

X  ''Sommes-nous  an  tems  des  Persecutions  sur  ces  opinions  particulieres  ?  II  dira 
P^t-etrc,  qu'  a  cause  de  son  opinion  k  cet  6gard,  il  est  exclu  des  Benifices  de 

1  Eglise  Anglicane,  et  que  c'est  une  sorte  de  persecution N'est  il  pas  convenable 

qu  il  y  ait  une  Reliyion  de  VEtat,  pour  que  les  controverses  ne  soyent  pas  portees 
jusqnes  dans  les  Exercises  publics."     Lettres,  p.  ccclv. 
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withstanding  there  were  sects  enow  amonu,  Cliristians  in 
those  ages,  and  therefore  the  inconvenience  which  M.  De 
Luc  so  much  dreads,  must  have  affected  them,  as  well  as  it 
does  us. 

But,  in  fact,  establishments  have  not  removed  this  incon- 
venience, if  it  be  any.  Few  sectaries  differ  more  from  one 
another  than  members  of  the  church  of  EngUmd  do  con- 
trive to  differ  among  themselves.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
the  church  of  Rome.  The  doctrines  publicly  preached  in 
the  pulpits  of  the  church  of  England  are  just  as  different 
from  one  another  as  those  in  Dissenting  congregations.  M. 
De  Luc  is  a  foreigner,  and  therefore  may  not  be  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  but  it  is  notorious.  1  think,  therefore,  he 
would  be  at  some  loss  to  shew  what  good  end  the  esta- 
blishment of  religion  in  this  country  answers.  1  will  un- 
dertake to  point  out  to  him  many  bad  ones.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  him  look  to  America,  and  say  what  evils  have 
arisen  from  a  want  of  establishments. 

The  author  o^  Letters  on  Materialism  has  written  a  very 
elaborate  defence  of  his  principles,  in  a  treatise  entitled, 
Imniaterialism  Delineated^  giving  his  name  (Joseph  Ber- 
ington)  to  the  public,  and  avowing  himself  a  priest  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  As  to  the  argument  between  us, 
I  am  willing  to  let  it  remain  as  it  is,  not  thinking  my  system 
invalidated  by  what  he  has  alleged ;  and  his  system  of 
immaterialism  is  so  peculiar  (though  perhaps  the  same  with 
that  of  M.  De  Luc,  if  he  would  distinctly  unfold  it),  that 
I  imagine  few  will  avail  themselves  of  it. 

I  shall,  therefore,  only  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  sincere  esteem  for  Mr.  Berin^ton,  as  a  man  of  a  truly 
liberal  turn  of  mind  and  cultivated  understanding,  though 
warped,  as  I  must  think  him  to  be,  by  his  education.*  I 
wish  all  Catholics  were  such  as  he  is,  and  then  the  horror 
with  which  we  now,  and  too  justly,  regard  his  religion,  would 
vanish,  and  our  invectives  against  it  might  be  spared.  His 
Defence  of  the  Catholics,  published  soon  after  the  late  riots 
in  London,  was  seasonable  and  excellent. 

There  has  appeared  an  anonymous  answer  both  to  Dr. 
Price  and  myself,  under  the  title  oi  An  Essay  on  the  Nature 
and  Existence  of  a  Material  PForld^  the  autlior  himself  as- 
serting that  no  such  thing  exists.     On  this  subject  I  have 

•  Mr.  Beringtoii,  well  known  by  several  literary  publications,  is  the  Catholic 
pi-iest  meiitionett  Vol.  11.  p.  335,  Note.  The  Author's  Reply  to  the  Letters  <rti  Ma- 
terialism will  be  found  in  the  next  Volume. 
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advanced  what  I  deem  sufficient  in  my  Examination  of  the 
Writings  of  Dr.  Reid,  &c.  I  shall  therefore  only  observe, 
in  this  place,  that  this  ingenious  writer  seems  to  have  mis- 
taken m}'^  argument,  and  by  that  means  to  have  made  his 
reply  very  easy.*  1  do  not  produce  a  world  at  so  small  an 
expetise  as  he  says,  p.  81,  and  motion  is  not  my  sole  material. 
I  acknowledge  with  him,  x\\^\.  poicer  cannot  mean  any  thing 
without  a  subject.  But  1  do  not  therefore  think  that  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion  must 
have  a  subject  that  has  also  the  power  or  property  of  impe- 
netrability. For  then  spirit^  whose  sole  existence  he  con- 
tends for,  and  the  Divine  Being  himself,  could  have  no  ex- 
istence. But  then,  though  we  cannot  speak  of  power  but 
as  existing  in  some  thing  or  substance,  it  is  equally  true 
that,  without  those  powers,  that  something  is  reduced  to 
what,  in  our  idea,  is  nothing  at  all. 

As  to  what  I  advanced  in  the  speculation  concerning 
points,  or  centres  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  on  which  alone 
all  this  writer's  objections  are  founded,  though  I  do  not 
think  it  is  at  all  invalidated  by  any  thing  that  he  has  ad- 
vanced, 1  professed  never  to  lay  any  stress  upon  it,  as  not 
being  necessary  to  my  argument,  and  I  shall  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  defend  it. 

He  says,  p.  92,  that  I  seem  to  have  fallen  into  a  strange 
mistake,  viz.  that  the  form  or  shape  of  matter  constitutes 
its  essence  ;  whereas  1  only  observed,  that  solid  matter  must 
necessarily  have  some  form  or  shape,  and  this  no  person 
can  deny. 

There  has  not  been  much  written  on  my  side  of  the 
question  ;  but  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  Slight  Sketch 
of  the  Controversy  between  me  and  my  opponents,  the  writer 
of  which  has  well  defended  my  hypothesis  from  the  charge 
of  infidelity. f  But  1  must  more  especially  request  the  at- 
tention of  my  readers  to  the  Miscellaneous  Observations  07i 
some  Points  of  Controversy  between  the  Materialists  and  their 

*  "  This  writer  defends,  with  iio  small  degree  of  ability.  Bishop  Berkeley's  ideal 
system.     From  the  agreeable  vivacity  and  wit  with  which  he  expresses  himself,  a 

Serson  might  sometimes  be  almost  tempted  to  doubt  whether  he  be  in  earnest." 
lew  Ann.  Reg.  1781,  [214].  In  the  same  place  is  noticed  "  Mr.  GifTord's  Outlines 
of  an  Answer  to  the  Disf/nisitions,"  "  Mr.  Rotherham's  Essay  on  the  Distinction  be- 
tween the  Soul  and  Body  of  Man,"  and  "  a  small  tract,  entitled.  The  Doctrine  of 
Philosophical  Necessity  invalidated." 

1  "  A  slight  Sketch  of  the  Controversy  between  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  Opponents 
on  the  Subject  of  his  Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit,'  1780,  Anonymous,  but 
well  known  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Badcock,  who  afterwards  became,  as  a 
Monthly  Reviewer,  one  of  the  Author's  most  severe  opponent*. 
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Opponents.  This  is  the  production  of  a  masterly  hand.  It 
is  only  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  entered  more  largely 
into  the  subject.  He  is  a  writer  from  whom  I  own  I  have 
considerable  expectations. 

I  think  I  have  now  suiiiciently  fulfilled  my  promise  to 
the  public,  viz.  to  reply,  more  or  less  largely,  to  whatever 
can  be  deemed  worthy  of  any  answer  with  respect  to  these 
Disquisitions^  as  well  as  to  the  Treatise  on  Philosophical 
Necessity.  1  shall  now  probably  dismiss  any  farther  parti- 
cular attention  to  these  subjects,  and  apply  to  other  studies, 
which  1  know  will  be  no  displeasing  information  to  some  of 
my  partial  friends.* 

*  To  this  Preface  the  Author  subjoined  "  A  Catalogue  of  some  of  the  Books  which 
are  quoted  in  this  Treatise."  This  1  liave  reserved  to  be  noticed  in  a  general, 
arranged  Catalogue  of  all  the  Works  mentioned  in  this  Edition.  Having  spoken  of 
Beausohre  and  Duphi,  the  Author  added,  "  to  both  of  wlioni,  and  especially  the 
former,  I  am  much  indebted  for  my  historical  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients. 
And  I  would  observe,  in  this  place,  that  when  I  might,  with  no  great  trouble,  have 
given  those  opinions  from  the  original  authors  themselves,  I  have  often  chosen  to 
give  them  as  reported  by  such  writers  as  these.  Because,  as  these  things  have  been 
very  differently  represented,  I  was  confident  that  the  opinion  of  those  writers  would 
be  more  respected  than  my  own,  their  learning  and  exactness  being  universally 
acknowledged  5  and  their  views  in  writing  having  been  different  from  mine,  they 
cannot  be  suspected  of  partiality  to  my  hypothesis."     Pp.  xxxvii. 
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Lest  any  person  should  hastily  misapprehend  the  fiature, 
or  importance,  of  the  questions  discussed  in  this  treatise,  or 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  decided  for  myself  with  respect 
to  them,  I  shall  here  state  the  several  subjects  of  inquiry 
as  concisely,  and  with  as  much  distinctness,  as  I  can,  and 
also  inform  the  reader  what  my  opinions  concerning  them 
really  are. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  there  are  two  distinct 
kinds  of  substance  in  human  nature,  and  they  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  terms  matter  and  spirit.  The  former 
of  these  has  been  said  to  be  possessed  of  the  property  of 
extension,  viz.  of  length,  breadth  and  thickness,  and  also  of 
solidity  or  impenetrahility ,  but  it  is  said  to  be  naturally 
destitute  of  all  powers  whatever.  The  latter  has  of  late 
been  defined  to  be  a  substance  entirely  destitute  of  all  exten- 
sion, or  relation  to  space,  so  as  to  have  no  property  in  com- 
mon with  matter;  and  therefore  to  be  properly  immaterial, 
but  to  be  possessed  of  the  powers  of  perception,  intelligence 
and  self-motion. 

Matter  is  that  kind  of  substance  of  which  our  bodies  are 
composed,  whereas  the  principle  of  perception  and  thought 
belonging  to  us  is  said  to  reside  in  a  spirit,  or  immaterial 
principle,  intimately  united  to  the  body  ;  while  the  higher 
orders  of  intelligent  beings,  and  especially  the  Divine  Being, 
are  said  to  be  purely  immaterial. 
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It  is  maintained,  in  this  treatise,  that  ncAther  matter  nor 
spirit  (meaning  by  the  latter  the  subject  of  sense  and  thought) 
corrt^pond  to  the  definitions  above-mentioned.  For,  that 
matter  is  not  that  inert  su])stance  that  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be  ;  that  powers  of  attraction  or  repulsion  are  necessary  to 
its  very  being,  and  that  no  part  of  it  appears  to  be  impe- 
nelrahlc  to  other  parts.  1  therefore  define  it  to  be  a  sub- 
stance possessed  of  the  property  of  extension,  and  of  powers 
of  attraction  or  repulsion.  And  since  it  has  never  yet  been 
asserted,  that  the  powers  oi"  sensation  and  thought  are  incom- 
patible with  these,  [solidity,  or  impeneirabiiitt/  only,  having 
been  thought  to  be  repugnant  to  them,)  J  therefore  main- 
tain, that  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  are  in 
man  two  substances  so  distinct  from  each  other  as  have  been 
represented. 

It  is  likewise  maintained,  in  this  treatise,  that  the  notion 
of  two  substances  that  have  no  common  property,  and  yet 
are  capable  of  intimate  connexion  and  mutual  action,  is  both 
absurd  and  modern;  a  substance  without  extension  or  rela- 
tion to  place  being  unknown  both  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
all  antiquity;  the  human  mind,  for  example,  having  till 
lately  been  thought  to  have  a  proper  j^'esence  in  the  body, 
and  ?L  proper  viotion  together  with  it;  and  the  Divine  Mind 
having  always  been  represented  as  being,  truly  and  properly,' 
omnipresent. 

It  is  maintained,  however,  in  the  Sequel  of  this  treatise, 
that  such  a  distinction  as  the  ancient  philosophers  f//</ make 
between  matter  and  spirit,  though  it  was  by  no  means  such 
a  distinction  as  was  defined  above  (which  does  not  admit  of 
their  having  any  common  property),  but  a  distinction  which 
made  the  Supreme  Mind  the  author  of  all  good,  and  matter 
the  source  of  all  evil ;  that  all  inferior  intelligences  are  ema- 
nations from  the  Supreme  Mind,  or  made  out  of  its  substance, 
and  that  matter  was  reduced  to  its  present  form  not  by  the 
Supreme  Mind  itself,  but  by  another  intelligence,  a  peculiar 
emanation  from  it,  has  been  the  real  source  of  the  greatest 
corruptions  of  true  religion  in  all  ages,  many  of  which 
remain  to  this  very  day.  It  is  here  maintained,  that  this 
system  of  philosophy,  and  the  true  system  of  revelation,  have 
always  been  diametrically  opposite,  and  hostile  to  each  other; 
and  that  the  latter  can  never  be  firmly  established  but  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  former. 

To  promote  this  firm  establishment  of  the  system  oi pure 
revelation,  in  opposition  to  that  of  a  vain  and  ?hsuxd  philo- 
sophy, here  shewn  to  be  so,  is  the  true  object  of  this  work  ; 
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in  the  perusal  of  which  I  beg  the  candour  and  patient  atten- 
tion of  the  judicious  and  philosophical  reader.* 

It  may  not  be  unuseful  to  observe,  that  a  distinction 
ought  to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  relative  importance 
and  mutual  subordination  of  the  different  positions  contended 
for  in  this  treatise.  The  principal  object  is,  to  prove  the 
uniform  composition  of  man,  or  that  what  we  call  mind,  or 
the  principle  of  perception, and  thought,  is  not  a  substance 
distinct  from  the  body,  but  the  result  of  corporeal  organiza- 
tion ;  and  what  I  have  advanced  preliminary  to  this,  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  matter,  though  subservient  to  this  argu- 
ment, is  by  no  means  essential _to  it:  for,  whatever  matter 
be,  I  think  1  have  sufficiently  proved  that  the  human  mind 
is  nothins:  more  than  a  modification  of  it. 
-  Again,  that  man  is  wholly  material  is  eminently  subser- 
vient to  the  doctrine  of  the  proper,  or  mere  /umianiti/  of 
Christ.  For,  if  no  man  has  a  soul  distinct  from  his  body, 
Christ,  who,  in  all  other  respects,  appeared  as  a  man,  could 
not  have  had  a  soul  which  had  existed  before  his  body;  and 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  souls  (of  which  the 
opinion  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  was  a  branch)  will 
be  effectually  overturned.  But  I  apprehend  that,  should  I 
have  failed  in  the  proof  of  the  materiality  of  man,  arguments 
enow  remain,  independent  of  this,  to  prove  the  non-pre- 
existence  of  Christ,  and  of  this  doctrine  having  been  intro- 
duced into  Christianity  from  the  system  of  Oriental  phi- 
losophy. 

Lastly,  the  doctrine  of  necessity/,  maintained  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, is  the  immediate  result  of  the  doctrine  of  the  mate- 
riality of  man ;  for  mechanism  is  the  undoubted  consequence 
of  materialism.  But,  whether  man  be  wholly  material  or  not, 
I  apprehend  that  proof  enough  is  advanced  that  every  human 
volition  is  subject  to  certain  fixed  laws,  and  that  the  pre- 
tended self-determining'  power  is  altogether  imaginary  and 
impossible. 

In  short,  it  is  my  firm  persuasion,  that  the  three  doctrines 
of  materialism,  of  that  which  is  commonly  called  Socinianism, 
and  of  philosophical  necessity,  are  equally  parts  of  owe  system, 
being  equally  founded  on  just  observations  of  nature,  and 
fair  deductions  from  the  Scriptures  ;  and  that  whoever  shall 
duly  consider  their  connexion,  and  dependence  on  one  another^ 
will  find  no  sufficient  consistency  in  any  general  scheme  of 
principles,  that  does  not  comprehend  them  all.    At  the  same 

*  The  remainder  of  this  Introduction  was  added  to  the  Second  Edition  from  the 
Illustrations,  first  pubhshcd  with  the  JPrcc  Discussion  in  1778. 
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time,  each  of  these  doctrines  stands  on  its  own  independent 
foundation,  and  is  capable  of  such  separate  demonstration, 
as  subjects  of  a  moral  nature  require  or  admit. 

1  have  advanced  what  has  occurred  to  me  in  support  of  all 
the  three  parts  of  this  system  ;  confident  that,  in  due  time, 
the  truth  will  bear  down  before  it  every  opposing  prejudice, 
how  inveterate  soever,  and  gain  a  firm  establishment  in  the 
minds  of  all  men. 

SECTION  I.* 
Of  the  Nature  and  Essential  Properties  o/"  matter. 

I  AM  sorry  to  have  occasion  to  begin  these  disquisitions 
on  the  nature  oi  matter  and  spirit,  with  desiring  my  reader  to 
recur  to  the  universally  received  rules  of  philosophizing,  such 
as  are  laid  down  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  at  the  beginnino-  of 
his  third  book  of  Principia.  But  though  we  have  followed 
these  rules  pretty  closely  in  other  philosophical  researches, 
it  appears  to  me  that  we  have,  without  any  reason  in  the 
world,  entirely  deserted  them  in  this.  We  have  suffered 
ourselves  to  be  guided  by  them  in  our  inquiries  into  the 
causes  of  particular  appearances  in  nature,  but  have  formed 
our  notions,  with  respect  to  tlie  most  general  and  compre- 
hensive principles  of  human  knowledge,  without  the  least 
regard,  nay,  in  direct  contradiction  to  them.  And  I  am 
willing  to  hope,  that  when  this  is  plainly  pointed  out,  the 
inconsistency  of  our  conduct  in  these  cases  cannot  fail  to 
strike  us,  and  be  the  means  of  inducing  the  philosophical  part 
of  the  world  to  tread  back  their  steps,  and  set  out  ao-ain  on 
the  same  maxims  which  they  have  actually  followed  in  their 
progress.  For  my  own  part,  I  profess  an  uniform  and 
rigorous  adherence  to  them  ;  but  then  I  must  require,  that 
my  own  reasoning  be  tried  by  this,  and  by  no  other  test. 

The  first  of  these  rules,  as  laid  down  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
is,  that  we  are  to  admit  no  inore  causes  of  things  than  are  suf- 
ficient  to  explain  appearances ;  and  the  second  is,   that  to 
the  same  effects  we  must,  as  far  as  possible,  assio-n  the  same 
causes,  f 

•  The  less  metaphysical  reader  may,  without  any  inconvenience,  entirely  omit  the 
three  first  Sections  of  this  work,  and  begin  with  Section  IV.  Tor  whatever  be  the 
essential  properties  of  matter,  man,  according  to  the  doctrine  contended  for  in  thi« 
w  ork,  is  wholly  composed  of  it,  and  his  hope  of  a  future  life  is  only  derived  from 
revelation.     (P.j 

t  "  Regula  1,  Causas  reruniMftturalium  non  plures  admitti  debere,  quam  quaj  et 
verte  suit,  et  earum  phfcnomenis  explicandis  sufficiant.  2,  Idcoque  Effectuura 
naturahum  ejusdem  generis  eaedem  assigiianUac  sunt  Causae,  quateuus  fieri  potest  " 
Op.  III.  p.  2,  f        ' 
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So  long  as  we  follow  these  maxims,  we  may  be  confident 
that  we  walk  on  sure  ground  ;  but  the  moment  we  depart 
from  them,  we  wander  in  the  regions  of  mere  fatict/,  and  are 
only  entertaining  ourselves  and  others  with  our  own  crude 
imagmutions  and  conceits.  By  these  plain  rules,  then,  let 
us  pursue  our  inquiries  concerning  the  nature  and  connexion 
of  what  have  been  called  material  and  thinking  substances, 
concerning  both  which,  very  great  misconceptions  seem  to 
have  very  generally  prevailed.  And  in  the  first  place,  let 
us  attend  to  what  metaphysicians  and  philosophers  have 
advanced  concerning  matter^  with  respect  to  which  (1  mean 
its  fundamental  properties,  and  what  may  be  absolutely 
affirmed  or  denied  concerning  them,)  there  are  very  few 
who  have  so  much  as  expressed  the  least  doubt  or  uncer- 
tainty. 

It  is  asserted,  and  generally  taken  for  granted,  that  matter 
is  necessarily  a  aolid^  or  impenetrable  substance,  and  naturally, 
or  of  itself,  destitute  of  all  powers  whatever,  as  those  of 
attraction  or  repulsion .,  &c. 

That  the  vulgar  should  have  formed  these  opinions,  and 
acquiesce  in  them,  I  do  not  wonder ;  because  there  are 
common  appearances  enow  which  must  necessarily  lead  them 
to  form  such  a  judgment.  1  press  my  hand  against  the  table 
on  which  I  am  writing,  and  finding  that  1  cannot  penetrate 
it,  and  that  I  cannot  push  my  hand  into  the  place  which  it 
occupies,  without  first  pushing  it  out  of  its  place,  I  conclude 
that  this  table,  and  by  analogy,  all  matter  is  impenetrable 
to  other  7natter.  These  first  appearances  are  sufficient  for 
them  to  conclude,  that  matter  is  necessarily  solid,  and 
incapable  of  yielding  to  the  impression  of  other  solid  matter. 

Again,  I  see  a  billiard  table  ;  and  though  I  observe  the 
balls  upon  it  ever  so  long,  1  do  not  find  any  of  them  ever  to 
change  their  places  till  they  are  pushed  against  ;  but  that 
when  once  they  are  put  in  motion,  they  continue  in  that 
new  state  \\\\  they  are  stopped,  either  by  some  obstacle,  or 
their  own  friction,  which  is  in  fact  the  result  of  a  series  of 
obstacles.  And  therefore  I  conclude,  that,  had  there  been 
no  obstacle  of  any  kind  in  the  way,  a  ball  would  h'ave  con- 
tinued in  that  state  of  motion  (as,  without  being  impelled 
by  a  foreign  force,  it  would  have  continued  in  its  former 
state  o^rest)  for  ever ;  having  no  power  within  itself  to  make 
any  change  in  either  of  those  states.  I  therefore  conclude 
universally,  that  all  matter,  as  such,  is  entirely  destitute  of 
power,  and  whatever  is  true  of  larger  bodies  with  respect  to 
each  other,  must  be  equally  true  of  the  smallest  component 
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parts  of  the  same  body  ;  and  consequently  that  all  attraction 
or  repulsion  must  be  the  effect  of  some  foreign  power  dis- 
posing either  larger  bodies,  or  their  small  component  parts, 
to  certain  motions  and  tendencies,  which  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  had. 

Such  appearances  as  these,  I  imagine,  have  led  to  the 
conclusions  above-mentioned,  concerning  the  fundamental 
properties  of  matter.  But  then  they  are  no  more  than 
superficial  appearances^  and  therefore  have  led  to  superficial 
and  false  judgments  ;  judgments  which  the  real  appearances 
will  not  authorize.  For,  in  fact,  when  the  appearances 
above-mentioned  are  considered  in  the  new  and  just  lights 
which  late  observations  have  thrown  upon  this  part  of 
philosophy,  they  will  oblige  us,  if  we  adhere  to  the  rules  of 
■philosophizing  laid  down  above,  to  conclude  that  resistance, 
on  which  alone  our  opinion  concerning  the  solidity  or  im- 
penetrability of  matter  is  founded,  is  never  occasioned  by 
solid  matter,  but  by  something  of  a  very  different  nature,  viz. 
a  power  of  repulsion  always  acting  at  a  real,  and  in  general, 
an  assignable  distance  from  what  we  call  the  body  itself. 

It  will  also  appear,  from  the  most  obvious  considerations, 
that  without  a  power  of  attraction,  a  power  which  has  always 
been  considered  as  something  quite  distinct  from  matter 
itself,  there  cannot  be  any  such  thing  as  matter ;  conse- 
quently, that  this  foreign  property,  as  it  has  been  called,  is 
in  reality  absolutely  essential  to  its  very  nature  and  being: 
for  when  we  suppose  bodies  to  be  divested  of  it,  they  come 
to  be  nothing  at  all. 

These  positions,  though  not  absolutely  new,  will  appear 
paradoxical  to  most  persons,  but  I  beg  a  candid  hearing ; 
and  I  appeal  to  the  allowed  rules  of  philosophizing  above- 
mentioned,  being  confident  that  they  will  sufficiently  support 
my  conclusions. 

It  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  everybody,  as  5o/eV/ and 
impenetrable,  must  necessarily  have  some  particular  ybriw  or 
shape;  but  it  is  no  less  obvious,  that  no  such  figured  thing 
can  exist,  unless  the  parts  of  which  it  consists  have  ^mutual 
attraction,  so  as  either  to  keep  contiguous  to,  or  preserve 
a  certain  distance  from  each  other.  This  power  of  attraction, 
therefore,  must  be  essential  to  the  actual  existence  of  all 
matter,  since  no  substance  can  retain  any /arm  without  it. 

This  argument  equally  aff<^cts  the  smallest  atoms,  as  the 
largest  bodies  that  are  composed  of  thetn.  An  atom,  by 
which  I  mean  an  ultimate  component  part  of  any  gross  body, 
is  necessarily  supposed  to  be  perfectly  solid,  wholly  im- 
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pervious  to  any  other  atom  ;  and  it  must  also  be  round,  or 
square,  or  of  some  other  determinate  form.  But  the  parts  of 
such  a  body  (as  this  sohd  atom  must  be  divisible^  and  there- 
fore have  parts,)  must  be  infinitely  hard,  and  therefore  must 
have  powers  of  mutual  attraction  infinitely  strong,  or  it  could 
not  hold  together,  that  is,  it  could  not  exist  as  a  solid  atom. 
Take  away  the  power  therefore,  and  the  solidity  of  the  atom 
entirely  disappears.  In  short,  it  is  then  no  longer  matter, 
being  destitute  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  such  a 
substance. 

The  reason  why  solid  extent  has  been  thought  to  be  a  com- 
plete definition  of  matter,  is  because  it  was  imagined  that 
we  could  separate  from  our  idea  of  it  every  thing  else  be- 
longing to  it,  and  leave  these  two  properties  independent  of 
the  rest,  and  subsisting  by  themselves.  But  it  was  not 
considered,  that,  in  consequence  of  taking  away  attraction^ 
which  is  a  power.,  solidity  itself  vanishes. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  particles  of  which  any 
solid  atom  consists,  may  be  conceived  to  be  placed  close 
together,  without  any  mutual  attraction  between  them. 
But  then  this  atom  will  be  entirely  destitute  oi compactness, 
and  hardness,  which  is  requisite  to  its  being  impenetrable. 
Or  if  its  parts  be  held  together  by  soine  foreign  jjower,  it  will 
still  be  true  that  power  is  necessary  to  its  solidity  and  essence  ; 
since  without  it  every  particle  would  fall  from  each  other, 
and  be  dispersed.  And  this  being  true  of  the  ultimate 
particles,  as  well  as  of  gross  bodies,  the  consequence  must 
be,  that  the  whole  substance  will  absolutely  vanish.  For  as 
the  large  bodies  would  be  dissolved  without  some  principle 
of  union,  or  some  power,  internal  or  external,  so  the  parts  of 
which  they  are  composed  would,  in  similar  circumstances, 
be  resolved  into  smaller  parts,  and  consequently  (the  smallest 
parts  being  resolved  in  the  same  manner,)  the  whole  sub- 
stance must  absolutely  disappear,  nothing  at  all  being  left  for 
the  imagination  to  fix  upon. 

It  will  be  observed,  that,  in  this  disquisition,  I  by  no 
means  suppose  that  these  powers,  which  I  make  to  be 
essential  to  the  being  of  matter,  and  without  which  it  cannot 
exist  as  a  material  substance  at  all,  are  self  existent  in  it. 
All  that  my  argument  amounts  to,  is,  that  from  whatever 
source  these  powers  are  derived,  or  by  whatever  being  they 
are  communicated,  matter  cannot  exist  without  them  ;  and 
if  that  superior  power,  or  being,  withdraw  its  influence,  the 
substance  itself  necessarily  ceases  to  exist,  or  is  annihilated. 
Whatever  solidity  any  body  has,  it  is  possessed  of  it  only  io 
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consequence  of  being  endued  with  certain  powers^  and 
togetlier  with  this  cause^  solidity,  being  no  more  than  an 
effect,  must  cease,  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  phiinest 
and  best  established  rules  of  reasoninf^-  in  philosophy. 

Though  Mr.  Locke  considered  solidily  as  constituting  the 
essence  of  matter,  where  he  says  that  "  substance  that  has 
the  modification  of  solidity  is  matter,"  *  yet  it  is  plain  he 
had  an  idea  of  something  else  being  in  fact  necessary  to 
its  cohesion.  "  If  C^od,"  says  he,  "  cannot  join  things 
together  by  connexions  inconceivable  to  us,  we  must  deny 
even  the  consistency  and  being  of  matter  itself;  since  every 
particle  of  it  having  some  bulk,  has  its  parts  connected  by 
ways  inconceivable  to  us." f 

Mr.  Baxter,  %  who,  1  believe,  is  considered  as  the  ablest 
defender  of  the  strict  immaterial  system,  acknowledges  that 
powers  of  resistance  and  cohesion  are  essential  to  matter,  and 
absolutely  make  it  a  solid  substance.  But  asserting,  as  he 
does,  that  these  powers  are  the  immediate  agency  of  the 
Deity  himself,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  there  is  not  in 
nature  any  such  thing  as  matter  distinct  from  the  Deittj  and 
his  operations :  an  opinion  in  which  Mr.  Baxter's  hypothesis 
necessarily  terminates. 

"  Resistance,"  says  Mr.  Baxter,  "  is  fundamental  in  the 
nature  of  matter,  and  this  itself  is  the  power  of  the  immaterial 
cause,  indesinently  impressed  upon,  and  exerted  in,  every 
possible  part  of  matter.  And  since  without  this,  these  least 
parts  could  not  cohere  at  all,  or  make  a  solid,  making  resis- 
tance, it  appears  that  the  power  of  this  cause  thus  incessantly 
put  forth,  through  all  its  possible  parts,  is  that  which  <?ow- 
stitutes  the  solidity  and  resistance  of  matter. — Without  this 
foreign  influence  to  effect  cohesion,  and  solidity  in  it,  we  could 
not  conceive  it  to  be  at  all  a  substance."  § 

The  opinion  that  all  the  powers  of  matter  are  nothing  but 
the  immediate  agency  of  the  Deity,  is  not  peculiar  to  Mr. 

•  See  Essai/,  &c.  II.  p.  141.  CP.)  "  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester," 
Works,  fol.  1740,  I.  p.  374. 

t  Essay,  II.  p.  148.  (P.)  2nd.  Letter,  Works,  I.  p.  591. 

X  Andrew  Baxter,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  whose  "  principal  employment  was  that 
of  a  private  tutor."  it  is  remarkable  that  a  person  whose  character  and  pursuits 
were  so  dissimilar  should  have,  from  accidentally  meeting  him  abroad,  become  the 
intimate  friend  and  correspondent  of  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes.  Mr.  B.  died 
in  1750,  aged  about  63.  See  Biog.  Brit.  II.  pp.  22—24,  and  Life  of  Lord  Karnes, 
L  pp.31— 37. 

I  Essay,  1765,  II.  p.  345.  CP.)  This  work  is  entitled  "  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  the  Human  Soul ;  wherein  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul  is  evinced  from 
the  Principles  of  Reason  and  Philosophy."  The  2nd.  Ed.  of  the  Inquiry  was  published 
in  1737. 
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Baxter,  though  it  is  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  his 
writings.  It  was  held  by  the  famous  Jordano  Bruno,  as  his 
sentiments  are  represented  by  the  author  of  Examen  du 
Fatalisme^  "  All  the  motions,"  says  he,  "  which  strike  our 
senses,  the  resistance  which  we  find  in  matter  are  the  effect 
of  the  immediate  action  of  God.  The  smallest  parts  of 
matter  are  united  by  a  force  ;  and  as  there  is  no  active  force 
iii  nature,  but  that  of  God,  this  being  is  the  infinite  force 
which  unites  all  the  parts  of  matter,  an  immense  spring 
which  is  in  continual  action."*  It  is  evident,  howevef, 
that  this  philosopher  considered  the  ultimate  particles  of 
matter  as  something  different  from  any  thing  belonging  to 
the  Deity.  But  his  principles,  pursued  to  their  proper 
extent,  would  have  been  the  same  with  those  of  Mr.  Baxter. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  IMPENETRABILITY,  as  ascribed  to  Matter. 

As  philosophers  have  given  too  little  to  matter,  in  divesting 
it  o^  ^W  powers,  without  which  I  presume  it  has  been  proved 
that  no  such  substance  can  exist,  so  it  equally  follows,  from  the 
plain  rules  of  philosophizing  above  laid  down,  that  they  have 
ascribed  too  much  to  it,  when  they  have  advanced  that  impe- 
netrability is  one  of  its  properties.  Because,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  late  discoveries  in  philosophy,  resistance  is  in  most 
cases  caused  by  something  of  a  quite  different  nature  from 
any  thing  material,  or  solid,  viz.  by  a  power  of  repulsion  acting 
at  a  distance  from  the  body  to  which  it  has  been  supposed  to 
belong,  and  in  no  case  whatever  can  it  be  proved  that  resis- 
tance is  occasioned  by  any  thing  else. 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  227-  CP.)  Jordanus  Bruniis  was  a  native  of  Nola,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  Driven  from  Italy,  for  his  free  opinions,  he  retired  to  Geneva,  then 
into  France,  and  afterwards  spent  two  years  in  London,  where  "  he  was  very  well 
received  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  politer  part  of  the  court.  His  principal 
friends  were  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Sir  Fulke  Greville,"  to  the  former  of  whom  he 
dedicated,  in  1584,  his  Spaccio  della  Bestia  triomfante,  of  which  he  printed  only 
twenty  copies.  "There  was  an  edition  of  it  in  English  in  1713."  Jordanus  Brunus 
returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  was  burned  alive  at  Venice  by  the  Inqui- 
sition, in  l60O.  See  Spectator,  No.  389,  and  Ed.  12mo.  with  Notes,  V.  p.  30. 
Gram/ers  Biog.  Hist.  Ed.  2nd,  IV.  p.  325.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Paris  1772,  I.  p.  520. 
Biog.  Diet.  1784,  II.  p.  469.  The  last  writer,  after  the  Spectator,  describes  BrMn«* 
as  an  Atheist,  but  he  is  thus  vindicated  by  the  learned  Morhoff: — "  Jordanum  tamen 
Brunum  huic  classi  non  annumerarem  quanquam  enim  pluralitatem  terrarum  et 
solium  statuit  in  libro — de  nniverso  et  mundis,  quod  aliis  quoque  factum;  manifesta 
tamen  in  illo  Atheismi  vestigia  non  deprehendo.  Is  tamen  ignis  supplicio,  teste 
Sorello,  affectus  fuit."  He  afterwards  describes  him  as  "  vir  ingeniosus  et  meliore 
fato  dignus."  See  "  D.  G.  Morhoffii  Polyhistor  Literarius,  &c.  Lubec,  1747,  c  viii. 
de  libris  dammtis,  par.  22,  4to.  I.  pp.  73  and  35d. 
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Now  \f  resistance,  from  which  alone  is  derived  the  idea  of 
impenetrability,  is  in  most  cases  certainly  caused  by  powers, 
and  in  no  case  certainly  by  any  thing  else,  the  rules  of  phi- 
losophizing oblige  us  to  suppose,  that  the  cause  of  ali  resis- 
tance is  repulsive  power,  and  in  no  case  whatever  the  thing 
that  we  have  hitherto  improperly  termed  solid,  or  impenetra- 
ble matter. 

As  all  resistance  can  differ  only  in  degree,  this  circum- 
stance can  only  lead  us  to  the  supposition  of  a  greater  or  less 
repulsive  power,  but  never  to  the  supposition  of  a  cause  of 
resistance  entirely  difi'erent  from  such  a  power.  This  would 
be  exceedingly  unphilosophical.  To  judge  in  this  manner, 
is  to  judge  altogether  ivifhout,  nay,  really  contrary  to  evidence. 
But  I  come  to  the  facts  themselves,  which  no  philosopher 
will  pretend  to  controvert. 

When  I  press  my  hand  against  the  table,  as  was  mentioned 
above,  I  naturally  imagine  that  the  obstacle  to  its  going 
through  the  table  is  the  solid  matter  of  which  it  consists ; 
but  a  variety  of  philosophical  considerations  demonstrate, 
that  it  generally  requires  a  much  greater  power  of  pressure 
than  I  can  exert  to  bring  my  fingers  into  actual  contact  with 
the  table.  Philosophers  know  that,  notwithstanding  their 
seeming  contact,  they  are  actually  kept  at  a  real  distance 
from  each  other,  by  powers  of  repulsion  common  to  them 
both.  Also,  electrical  appearances  shew  that  a  considerable 
weight  is  requisite  to  bring  into  contact,  even  links  of  a 
chain  hanging  freely  in  the  air ;  they  being  kept  asunder  by 
a  repulsive  power  belonging  to  a  very  small  surface,  so  that 
they  do  not  actually  touch,  though  they  are  supported  by 
each  other. 

I  have  myself,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  account  of  my  elec- 
trical experiments,*  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  weight 
requisite  to  bring  a  number  of  pieces  of  money,  lying  upon 
one  another,  into  seeming  contact,  or  so  near  to  one  another 
only  as  the  particles  that  compose  the  same  continued  piece 
of  metal,  and  I  found  it  to  be  very  considerable.  These, 
however,  are  supposed  by  philosophers  not  to  be  in  actual 
contact,  but  to  be  kept  at  certain  distances  from  each  other 
by  powers  of  resistance  within  the  substance  itself. 

Indeed,  that  the  component  particles  of  the  hardest  bodies 
do  not  actually  touch  one  another,  is  demonstrable  from 
their  being  brought  nearer  together  by  cold,  and  by  their 
being  removed  farther  from  each  other  by  heat.     The  power, 

*  See  History  and  Present  State  of  Electricity,  1769,  p.  702.    (P.) 
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sufficient  to  overcome  these  internal  forces  of  repulsion,  by 
^vhich  the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies  are  prevented  from 
coming  into  actual  contact,  is  what  no  person  can  pretend  to 
compute.  The  power,  requisite  to  break  their  cohesion,  or 
to  remove  them  from  the  sphere  of  each  other's  attractions, 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  estimated ;  but  this  affords  no 
data  for  ascertaining  the  force  that  would  be  necessary  to 
bring  them  into  actual  contact,  which  may  exceed  the  other 
almost  infinitely. 

Mr.  Melville  has  shewn,  from  optical  considerations,* 
that  a  drop  of  water  rolls  upon  a  cabbage  leaf  without  ever 
coming  into  actual  contact  with  it ;  and  indeed  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  light  are  most  remarkably  unfavourable  to  the 
hypothesis  of  the  solidity  or  impenetrability  of  matter. 

When  light  is  reflected  back  from  a  body  on  which  it 
seems  to  strike,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  this  was  occa- 
sioned by  its  impinging  against  the  solid  parts  of  the  body; 
but  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  the 
rays  of  light  are  always  reflected  by  a  power  of  repulsion, 
acting  at  some  distance  from  the  body.  Again,  when  part 
of  a  beam  of  light  has  overcome  this  power  of  repulsion,  and 
has  entered  any  transparent  substance,  it  goes  on  in  a  right 
line,  provided  the  medium  be  of  an  uniform  density,  without 
the  least  interruption,  and  without  a  single  particle  being 
reflected,  till  it  comes  to  the  opposite  side  ;  having  met  with 
no  solid  particles  in  its  way,  not  even  in  the  densest  trans- 
parent substances,  as  glass,  crystal,  or  diamond  ;  and  when 
it  is  arrived  at  the  opposite  side,  it  is  solely  affected  by  the 
laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  For,  with  a  certain  angle 
of  incidence,  the  greatest  part,  or  the  whole  of  it,  will  be 
drawn  back  into  the  solid  bodv,  without  ooino;  on  into  the 
air,  where  it  should  seem  that  there  would  have  been  less 
obstruction  to  its  passage. 

Now  these  facts  seem  to  prove,  that  such  dense  bodies  as 
glass,  crystal  and  diamonds,  have  no  solid  parts,  or  so  very 
few,  that  the  particles  of  light  are  never  found  to  impinge 
upon  them,  or  to  be  obstructed  by  them.  And  certainly 
till  some  portion  of  light  can  be  shewn  to  be  reflected  within 
the  substance  of  a  homogeneous  transparent  body,  there  can 
be  no  reason  from  fact  and  appearances  to  conclude,  that 
they  have  any  such  solid  parts  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there 

*  See"HistoryofDiscoverie.srelatiiig  toVision,"&c.  1772,  IT.  p.454.  CP.)  The 
Author  having  before  mentioned  "Mr.Melville's  AiisvAer  to  Euler,"  says  that  he"  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  after  leaving  some  ingenious  thoughts  on  the  subject  of 
Light  and  Colours."    lb.  p.  359. 
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must  be  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe,  that  no  such 
solid  resisting  particles  exist.  All  the  phenomena  may  be 
explained  without  them,  and  indeed  cannot  Ije  explained 
with  them. 

Since  then  it  is  demonstrable  that  no  common  pressure  is 
sufficient  to  bring  bodies  even  into  seeming-  contact,  or  that 
near  approach  which  the  component  parts  of  the  same  body 
make  to  each  other  (though  these  are  by  no  means  in  absolute 
contact,  as  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  cold  fully  [irove),  but 
the  resistance  to  a  nearer  approach  is  in  all  cases  caused  by 
powers  of  repulsion,  there  can  be  no  sufficient  reason  to 
ascribe  resistance  in  any  case  to  any  thing  besides  similar 
powers.  Nay,  the  established  rules  of  philosophizing  above 
recited,  absolutely  require  that  we  ascribe  all  resistance  to 
such  powers  ;  and  consequently  the  supposition  of  the  soli- 
dity or  impenetrability  of  matter,  derived  solely  from  the 
consideration  of  the  resistance  of  the  solid  parts  of  bodies, 
(which,  exclusive  of  a  power  operating  at  a  distance  from 
them,  cannot  be  proved  to  have  any  resistance,)  appears  to 
be  destitute  of  all  support  whatever.  The  hypothesis  was 
suggested  by  a  mere  fallacy,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  dis- 
carded now  that  the  fallacy  is  discovered. 

It  will  be  said,  that  if  matter  be  not  a  solid,  or  inipenetra- 
ble  substance,  lohat  is  it  P  I  answer,  with  respect  to  this,  as 
J  should  with  respect  to  any  other  substance,  that  it  is 
possessed  of  such  properties,  and  such  only,  as  the  actual 
well-examined  appearances  prove  it  to  be  possessed  of.  That 
it  is  possessed  of  powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  and  of 
several  spheres  of  them,  one  within  another,  1  know,  be- 
cause appearances  cannot  be  explained  without  supposing 
them  ;  but  that  there  is  any  thing-  in,  or  belonging  to  matter, 
capable  of  resistance,  besides  those  powers  of  repulsion,  does 
not  appear  from  any  phenomena  that  we  are  yet  acquainted 
with,  and,  therefore,  as  a  philosopher,  1  am  not  authorized 
to  conclude  that  any  such  thing  exists.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  obliged  to  deny  that  matter  has  such  a  property. 

ff  I  be  asked  how,  upon  this  hypothesis,  matter  d\^evs 
from  spirit,  if  there  be  nothing  in  matter  that  is  properly 
solid  or  impenetrable  ;  I  answer,  that  it  no  way  concerns 
me,  or  true  philosophy,  to  maintain  that  there  is  any  such 
difference  between  them  as  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 
On  the  contrary,  I  consider  the  notion  of  the  union  and 
mutual  influences  of  substances  so  essentially  different 
from  one  another,  as  material  and  immaterial  substances 
have  been  represented,  as  an  opinion  attended  with  diffi- 
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culties  infinitely  embarrassing,  and  indeed  actually  in- 
superable, as  may  appear  in  the  course  of  these  disqui- 
sitions. 

The  considerations  suggested  above,  tend  to  remove  the 
odium  which  has  hitherto  lain  upon  matter,  from  its  sup- 
posed necessary  property  of  solidity,  inertness,  or  sluggish- 
ness;  as  from  this  circumstance  only  the  baseness  and 
imperfection,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  it  are  derived. 
Since,  besides  extension,  matter  has,  in  fact,  no  properties 
but  those  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  it  ought  to  rise  in  our 
esteem,  as  making  a  nearer  approach  to  the  nature  of 
spiritual  and  immaterial  beings,  as  we  have  been  taught  to 
call  those  which  are  opposed  to  gross  matter. 

The  principles  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  were  no 
sooner  known,  than  it  was  seen  how  few,  in  comparison  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  were  owing  to  solid  matter,  and 
how  much  to  powers,  which  were  only  supposed  to  accom- 
pany and  surround  the  solid  parts  of  matter.  It  has  been 
asserted,  and  the  assertion  has  never  been  disproved,  that 
for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  all  the  solid  matter 
in  the  solar  system  might  be  contained  within  a  nut-shell, 
there  is  so  great  a  proportion  of  void  space  within  the  sub- 
Stance  of  the  most  solid  bodies.  Now  when  solidity  had 
apparently  so  very  little  to  do  in  the  system,  it  is  really  a 
wonder  that  it  did  not  occur  to  philosophers  sooner,  that 
perhaps  there  might  be  nothing  for  it  to  do  at  all,  and  that 
there  might  be  no  such  a  thing  in  nature. 

Since  the  only  reason  why  the  principle  of  thought,  or 
sensation,  has  been  imagined  to  be  incompatible  with  mat- 
ter, goes  upon  the  supposition  of  impenetrability  being  the 
essential  property  of  it,  and  consequently  that  solid  extent  is 
the  foundation  of  all  the  properties  that  it  can  possibly 
sustain,  the  whole  argument  for  an  immaterial  thinking 
principle  in  man,  on  this  new  supposition,  falls  to  the 
ground  ;  matter,  destitute  of  what  has  hitherto  been  called 
solidity,  being  no  more  incompatible  with  sensation  and 
thought,  than  that  substance,  which,  without  know^ing  any 
thing  farther  about  it,  we  have  been  used  to  call  imma- 
terial. 

I  will  add  in  this  place,  though  it  will  be  considered 
more  fully  hereafter,  that  this  supposition,  of  matter  having 
(besides  extension)  no  other  properties  but  those  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  greatly  relieves  the  difficulty  which 
attends  the  supposition  of  the  creation  of  it  out  of  nothing, 
and  also  the  continual  moving  of  it,  by  a  Being  who  has 
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hitherto  been  supposed  to  have  no  common  property  with 
it.  For,  according  to  this  iiypotliesis,  both  the  creating 
mind,  and  the  created  substance,  are  equally  destitute  of 
solidity  or  impenetrability;  so  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  supposing,  that  the  latter  may  have  been  the 
offspring  of  the  former. 

This  opinion,  which  I  here  maintain,  of  the  penetrability 
of  matter^  is  not  my  own,  but  what,  from  a  conviction  of 
its  truth,  I  have  adopted  from  Father  Boscovich*  and  Mr. 
Michell,*  to  both  of  whom,  independently  of  each  other, 
this  theory  had  occurred.  Their  ideas  upon  this  subject, 
I  have  represented  in  my  History  of  Discoveries  relating  to 
Vision^  Light  and  Colours;  and  as  the  doctrine  is  there 
placed  in  somewhat  of  a  different  light,  and  in  language 
chiefly  borrowed  from  my  authors,  I  shall,  in  order  to  throw 
greater  light  on  the  subject,  quote  the  whole  passage  re- 
lating to  it  in  this  place,  and  with  it  shall  close  this 
Section. 

"  The  easiest  method  of  solving  all  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  subject  of  Me  subtlety  of  lights  and  of  answering 
Mr.  Euler*s  objections  to  its  materiality,  is  to  adopt  the 
hypothesis  of  M.  Boscovich,  who  supposes  that  matter  is 
not  impenetrable^  as  before  him  it  had  been  universally 
taken  for  granted ;  but  that  it  consists  of  physical  points 
only,  endued  with  powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
taking  place  at  different  distances,  that  is,  surrounded  with 
various  spheres  of  attraction  and  repulsion  ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  solid  matter  is  generally  supposed  to  be.  Pro- 
vided, therefore,  that  any  body  move  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  velocity,  or  have  sufficient  momentum  to  over- 
come any  powers  of  repulsion  that  it  may  meet  with,  it  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  making  its  way  through  any  body 
whatever.  For  nothing  will  interfere,  or  penetrate  one 
another,  but  powers^  such  as  we  know  do,  in  fact,  exist  in 
the  same  place,  and  counterbalance  or  over-rule  one 
another  ;  a  circumstance  which  never  had  the  appearance 
of  a  contradiction,  or  even  of  a  difficulty. 

"  If  the  momentum  of  such  a  body  in  motion  be  suffi- 
ciently great,  M.  Boscovich  demonstrates  that  the  particles 
of  any  body,  through  which  it  passes,  will  not  even  be 
moved  out  of  their  place  by  it.  With  a  degree  of  velocity 
something  less  than  this  they  will  be  considerably  agitated, 

*  See  p.  192  Notes  t  X  and  tlie  references. 
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and  ignition  might  perhaps  be  the  consequence,  though  the 
progress  of  the  body  in  motion  would  not  be  sensibly  inter- 
rupted ;  and  with  a  still  less  momentum  it  might  not  pass 
at  all/'* 

"  This  theory  M.  Boscovich  has  taken  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  draw  out  at  full  length  and  illustrate  ;  shewing, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  any  thing  that  we 
know  concerning  the  laws  of  mechanics,  or  our  discoveries 
in  natural  philosophy,  and  that  a  great  variety  of  pheno- 
mena, particularly  those  which  respect  lights  admit  of  a 
much  easier  solution  upon  this  hypothesis  than  upon  any 
other. 

"  The  most  obvious  difficult}',  and  indeed  almost  the  only 
one  that  atteiiJ'^  this  hypothesis,  as  it  supposes  the  mutual 
peneirahilit!!  of  matter^  arises  from  the  difficulty  we  meet 
with  in  attempting  to  force  two  bodies  into  the  same  place. 
But  it  is  demonstrable,  that  the  first  obstruction  arises  from 
no  actual  contact  of  matter,  but  from  mere  powers  of  repul- 
sion. This  difficulty  we  can  overcome;  and  having  got 
within  one  sphere  of  repulsion,  we  fancy  that  we  are  now 
impeded  by  the  solid  matter  itself.  But  the  very  same  is 
the  apprehension  of  the  generality  of  mankind  with  respect 
to  the  first  obstruction.  Why,  therefore,  may  not  the  next 
resistance  be  only  another  sphere  of  repulsion,  which  may 
only  require  a  greater  force  than  we  can  apply  to  overcome 
it,  without  disordering  the  arrangement  of  the  constituent 
particles,  but  which  may  be  overcome  by  a  body  moving 
with  the  amazing  velocity  of  light. 

"  This  scheme  of — the  mutual  penetration  of  matter^  first 
occurred  to  Mr.  Michell  on  reading  Baxter  on  the  Imma- 
teriality of  the  Soul.  He  found,  that  this  author^s  idea  of 
matter  was,  that  it  consisted,  as  it  were,  of  bricks  cemented 
together  by  an  immaterial  mortar.  These  bricks,  if  he 
would  be  consistent  in  his  own  reasoning,  were  again  com- 
posed of  less  bricks  cemented  likewise  by  an  immaterial 
mortar,  and  so  on  ad  injinifmn.  This  putting  Mr.  Michell 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  several  appearances  of  nature, 
he  began  to  perceive  that  the  bricks  were  so  covered  with 
this  immaterial  mortar,  that,  if  they  had  any  existence  at 
all,  it  could  not  possibly  he  perceived,,  every  effect  being  pro- 
duced at  least  in  nine  instances  in  ten  certainly,  and 
probably  in  the  tenth  also,  by  this  immaterial,  spiritual  and 

*  Theoria  Philosophiise  Naturalis,  p.  167.     (P.) 
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penetrable  mortar.  Instead,  therefore,  of  placing  the  world 
upon  the  giant,  the  giant  upon  the  tortoise,  and  the  tor- 
toise upon  he  could  not  tell  what,  he  placed  the  world 
at  once  upon  itself;  and  finding  it  still  necessary,  in  order 
to  solve  the  appearances  of  nature,  to  admit  of  extended 
and  penetrable  immaterial  substance,  if  he  maintained  the 
in^^netrability  of  matter,  and  observing  farther,  that  all 
we  perceive  by  contact,  &lc.  is  this  penetrable  immaterial 
substance,  and  not  the  impenetrable  one  ;  he  began  to  think 
he  might  as  well  admit  oi'  pe?ietrable  iiiateriai,  as  penetrable 
immaterial  substance  ;  especially,  as  we  know  nothing  more 
of  the  nature  of  substance  than  that  it  is  something  which 
supports  properties,  which  properties  may  be  whatever 
we  please,  [provided  they  be  not  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  that  is,  do  not  imply  the  absence  of  each  other.  This 
by  no  means  seemed  to  be  the  case  in  supposing  two  sub- 
stances to  be  in  the  same  place,  at  the  same  time,  without 
excluding  each  other,  the  objection  to  which  is  only  derived 
from  the  resistance  we  meet  with  to  the  touch,  and  is  a 
prejudice  that  has  taken  its  rise  from  that  circumstance, 
and  is  not  unlike  the  prejudice  against  the  antipodes,  de- 
rived from  the  constant  experience  of  bodies  falling,  as  we 
account  it,  downwards. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  dwelling  so  long  on  this 
hypothesis,  on  account  both  of  the  novelty  and  importance 
of  it,  especially  with  respect  to  the  phenomena  of  light.  If 
I  were  to  make  any  alteration  in  it,  it  would  be  to  suppose 
the  force  of  the  sphere  of  repulsion  next  to  any  of  the  indi- 
visible points^  which  constitute  what  we  call  solid  bodies, 
not  to  be  absolutely  injinite,  but  such  as  may  be  overcome 
by  the  momentum  of  light;  which  will  obviate  the  objec- 
tion of  Mr.  Melville.  If,  however,  we  consider  that  M.  Bos- 
covich  makes  this  nearest  power  of  repulsion  not  to  extend 
to  any  real  space,  but  to  be  confined  to  the  indivisible  point 
itself,  it  may  appear  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ;  since 
the  chance  of  such  points  impinging  upon  one  another  is  so 
little,  that  it  needs  not  to  be  considered  at  all."* 

*  The  History,  &c.  If.  pp.SQO — 394. 
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SECTION  III.* 

Various  objections  to  the  preceding  Doctrine  concerning  the 
Nature  of  Matter  particularly  considered. 

I.  Of  Bodies  acting  where  they  are  not. 

It  is  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  these  papers,  which  sup- 
poses that  the  repulsion,  ascribed  to  bodies,  takes  place  at 
some  distance  from  their  real  surfaces,  that  bodies  must  then 
act  where  they  are  7iot,  which  is  deemed  to  be  an  absurdity. 
I  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  this 
case  ;  but  it  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  hypothesis  that 
I  have  adopted  concerning  matter,  any  more  than  that 
which  is  commonly  received.  According  to  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's Observations,  rays  of  light  begin  to  be  reflected  from 
all  bodies  at  a  certain  distance  from  their  surfaces  ;  and  yet 
he  considers  those  rays  as  reflected  by  those  bodies,  that  is, 
by  powers  inhering  in  and  properly  belonging  to  those 
bodies.  So  also  the  gravitation  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
other  planets  to  the  sun,  he  considers  as  produced  by  a 
power  of  attraction  properly  belonging  to  the  sun,  which  is 
at  an  immense  distance  from  them. 

If  Sir  Isaac  Newton  would  say  that  the  impulse,  by 
which  light  is  reflected  from  any  body,  and  by  which 
planets  are  driven  towards  the  sun,  is  really  occasioned  by 
other  invisible  matter  in  actual  contact  with  those  bodies 
which  are  put  in  motion,  I  also  am  equally  at  liberty  to 
relieve  my  hypothesis  by  the  same  means.  But  the  exist- 
ence of  this  invisible  substance,  to  the  agency  of  which  that 
great  philosopher  ascribes  so  very  much,  and  which  he  calls 
ether,  has  not  yet  been  proved,  and  is  therefore  generally 
supposed  not  to  exist.  And,  indeed,  if  it  did  exist,  I  do 
not  see  how  it  could  produce  the  effects  that  are  ascribed  to 
it.  For  the  particles  of  this  very  ether  could  not  impel  any 
substance,  if  they  were  not  themselves  impelled  in  the  same 
direction  ;  and  must  we  provide  a  still  more  subtle  ether 
for  the  purpose  of  impelling  the  particles  of  the  grosser 
ether  ?  If  so,  we  must  do  the  same  for  this  other  ether,  and 
so  on,  ad  infinitum,  which  is  absurd. 

Also,  if  the  parts  of  solid  bodies,  as,  for  instance,  of  gold 
(which  by  its  expansion  when  hot,  and  contraction  when 

*  Added  to  the  2d  Edition  from  the  Ilhtstrations. 
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cold,  appear  not  actually  to  touch  one  another)  be  kept 
asunder  by  a  subtle  matter,  viz.  the  same  ether  above-men- 
tioned, the  parts  of  this  ether  must  be  kept  asunder  by  a 
still  more  subtle  ether,  as  before,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole 
space,  occupied  by  the  dimensions  of  the  piece  of  gold,  be 
absolutely  solid,  and  have  no  pores  or  vacuum  whatever, 
which  would  be  contrary  to  appearances,  and  make  it 
impossible  to  contract  by  cold,  or  by  any  other  means.  I 
do  not  say  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this  case,  but  it  is 
not  a  difficulty  that  affects  my  system  more  than  the  com- 
mon one  ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  particular  business  of  mine 
to  discuss  it. 

If  it  be  supposed  that  no  kind  of  matter  is  concerned  in 
producing  the  above-mentioned  effects  at  a  distance  from 
the  surfaces  of  bodies,  but  that  the  Deity  himself  causes 
these  motions,  exerting  his  influence  according  to  certain 
laws,  am  not  I  at  liberty  to  avail  myself  of  the  same  assis- 
tance ?  And  surely  I  must  have  less  objection  to  this  re- 
source than  those  who  believe  that  God  is  not  the  only 
proper  agent  in  the  universe.  As  a  Necessarian,  I,  in  fact, 
ascribe  every  thing  to  God,  and,  whether  mediately  or  im- 
mediately makes  very  little  difference.  But  I  believe  that 
it  is  possible,  though  we  cannot  clearly  answer  every  objec- 
tion to  it,  that  God  may  endue  substances  with  powers, 
which,  when  communicated,  produce  effects  in  a  manner 
different  from  his  own  immediate  agency. 

II.   Whether  Matter  be  any  Thing  on  this  Hypothesis. 

It  is  said  that,  according  to  my  definition  of  matter,  it 
must  be  absolutely  nothing ;  because,  besides  extension,  it 
consists  of  nothing  but  the  powers  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion, and  because  1  have  sometimes  said  that  it  consists  of 
physical  points  only,  possessed  of  those  powers.  In  this  I 
may  have  expressed  myself  rather  incautiously  ;  but  the 
idea  that  I  meant  to  convey  was  evidently  this,  that,  what- 
ever other  powers  matter  may  be  possessed  of,  it  has  not 
the  property  that  has  been  called  impenetrability  or  solidity. 

From  the  manner  of  expressing  our  ideas,  we  cannot 
speak  of  powers  or  properties,  but  as  powers  and  properties 
of  some  thing  or  substance,  though  we  know  nothing  at  all  of 
that  thing  or  substance  besides  the  powers  that  we  ascribe 
to  it ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  powers  are  supposed  to  be 
withdrawn,  all  idea  of  substance  necessarily  vanishes  with 
them.     I  have,  therefore,  the  same  right  to  say  that  matter 
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is  a  substance  possessed  of  the  properties  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  only,  as  another  has  to  say,  that  it  is  a  substance 
possessed  of  the  property  of  impenetrability  together  with 
them,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  property  of  attraction 
or  repulsion  necessarily  implies,  and  cannot  exist  without, 
that  of  impenetrability.  Whether  it  be  possessed  ot\mt/  of 
these  properties  must  be  determined  by  experiment  only. 
If,  upon  my  idea  of  matter,  every  thing  vanishes  upon 
taking  away  the  powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  in  like 
manner  every  idea  vanishes  from  the.  mind,  if,  upon  the 
common  hypothesis,  solidity  or  impenetrability  be  taken 
away.  I  own  that  I  can  see  no  difference  in  this  case ; 
impenetrability  being  as  much  a  property  as  penetrability, 
and  its  actual  existence  equally  to  be  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment, which,  in  my  opinion,  is  decisive  in  favour  of  pene- 
trability. 

They  who  suppose  spirit  to  have  proper  extension,  and  the 
Divine  Being  to  have  a  proper  ubiquity,  must  believe  the 
mutual  penetrability  of  real  substance  ;  and  by  whatever 
names  they  may  choose  to  call  the  substances,  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. If  they  say  that,  on  my  hypothesis,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  matter,  and  that  every  thing  is  spirit,  I  have 
no  objection,  provided  they  make  as  great  a  difference  in 
spirits,  as  they  have  hitherto  made  in  substances.  The 
world  has  been  too  long  amused  with  mere  names. 

III.     Of  the  Laws  of  Motion . 

It  is  said,  that  if  there  is  not  what  has  been  termed  a  vis 
inertia:  in  matter,  the  foundation  of  the  Newtonian  Philoso- 
phy is  overturned ;  for  that  the  three  laws  of  motion,  laid 
down  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Prin- 
cipia,*  have  no  meaning  on  any  other  supposition. 

I  answer,  that  these  laws  of  motion  are  founded  on  cer- 
tain facts,  which  result  just  as  easily  from  my  hypothesis 
concerning  matter,  as  from  the  common  one.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  every  body  perseveres  in  a  state  of  rest 
or  motion,  till  it  be  compelled  to  change  that  state  by  some 
external  force,  which  is  the  first  of  the  three  laws,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  other  two.     But  this  will  follow  just  as 

*  "  Lex  I.  Corpus  omne  perseverare  in  statu  suo  quiescendi  vel  movendi  uni- 
/brtniter  iu  directum,  nisi  quateuus  illud  a  viribus  impressis  cogitur  statum  suum 
nititare.  II.  Mutatiouem  niotus  proportionalem  esse  vi  motrici  impressse,  et  fieri 
secundum  lineam  rectam  quk  vis  ilia  imprimitur.  III.  Actioni  contrariam  semper 
et  aequalem  esse  reactionem  :  sive  corporum  duoruni  actioues  in  se  tuutuo  semper 
esse  sequales  et  in  partes  contrarias  dirigi."     Op.  II.  pp.  13,  14. 
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well  upon  the  supposition  of  that  mutual  action  between 
two  bodies  taking-  place  at  any  given  distance  from  their 
surfaces.  Newton  himself  shews,  that  rays  of  light  are 
reflected  by  a  power  belonging  to  other  bodies,  without 
actually  impinging  upon  them,  and,  consequently,  by  a 
power  which  takes  place  at  a  certain  distance  from  their 
surfaces,  without  supposing  that  any  of  his  laws  of  motion 
were  violated. 

IV.     Of  Powers   of  Attraction^  Sf'c,   belonging   to  physical 

Points. 

Several  of  my  friends  have  proposed  to  me  queries  con- 
cerning the  physical  indivisible  points^  of  which  I  have  some- 
times supposed  matter  to  consist.  But  I  beg  it  may  be 
considered,  that  the  only  mention  1  have  made  of  such 
points  is  in  the  extract  from  my  History  of  Vision^  &c.,  in 
which  I  gave  an  account  of  the  hypothesis  of  Father  Bos- 
covich  and  Mr.  Michell,  adding  only  a  single  observation 
of  my  own  ;  and  that,  in  what  properly  belongs  to  these 
Disquisitions.,  I  have  not,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  encum- 
bered my  doctrine  with  any  of  the  difhculties  attending  the 
consideration  of  the  internal  structure  of  matter,  concerning 
which  we  know,  indeed,  very  little,  having  few  data  to 
argue  from. 

In  this  metaphysical  work.,  I  have  confined  myself  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  property  of  impenetrability,  which  is  gene- 
rally considered  as  essential  to  all  matter,  and  to  the  claim 
of  the  property  o^  attraction  or  repulsion,  as  appearing  to  me 
not  to  be  properly  what  is  imparted  to  matter,  but  what 
really  makes  it  to  he  what  it  is,  in  so  much  that,  without  it, 
it  would  be  nothing  at  all;  which  is  giving  it  the  same 
rank  and  importance  that  has  usually  been  assigned  to  the 
property  oi  solidity  or  impenetrability.  By  this  means  it  is, 
that  I  leave  no  room  for  the  popular  objection  to  the  mate- 
riality of  man,  founded  on  the  idea  of  matter,  as  solid 
and  inert,  being  incapable  of  the  powers  of  sensation  and 
thought. 

This,!  say,  is  all  that  my  purpose  in  these  Disquisitions 
requires;  and  so  far  1  see  no  difficulty  that  appears  to  me 
to  be  of  much  moment,  and  the  argument  lies  in  a  very- 
small  compass.  I  deny  that  matter  is  impenetrable  to  other 
matter,  because  I  know  no  one  fact,  to  the  explanation  of 
which  that  supposition  is  necessary  ;  all  those  facts  which 
led  philosophers  to  this  supposition,  later,  and  more  accu- 
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rate  observations,  having  shewn  to  be  owing  to,  sometJiing 
else  than  solidity  or  impenetrability,  viz.  a  power  of  repulsion, 
which,  for  that  reason,  1  would  substitute  in  its  place.  As 
other  philosophers  have  said,  "  Take  away  solidity,  and  mat- 
ter vanishes  ;"  so,  I  say,  "  Take  away  attraction  and  repul- 
sion, and  matter  vanishes."  Also,  if  any  person  asks  what 
it  is  that  attracts  and  repels,  or  what  is  left  when  the  powers 
of  attraction  and  repulsion  are  taken  away,  I,  in  my  turn, 
ask.  What  is  it  that  is  solid,  or  what  is  left  when  the  pro- 
perty of  solidity  is  taken  away  ?  The  immaterialist,  whether 
his  immaterial  substance  be  extended,  or  not,  cannot,  with 
the  least  reason,  ask  such  a  question  as  this.  If  he  do,  he 
must  be  effectually  silenced  by  being  asked,  what  will  be 
left  of  spirit,  when  the  powers  of  sensation  and  thought  are 
taken  from  it.  If  the  immaterial  substance  he  contends  for 
be  extended,  it  must,  in  that  case,  be  reduced  to  mere  space, 
and  if  it  be  not  extended,  it  must  be  reduced  to  nothing  at 
all.  It  is,  moreover,  not  a  little  remarkable,  that,  according 
to  the  common  hypothesis,  spirit,  though  destitute  of  soli- 
dity, has  the  power  of  acting  upon  matter,  or  in  other  words, 
has  the  same  property  of  attraction  and  repulsion  with  re- 
spect to  matter,  that  I  ascribe  to  unsolid  matter  ;  so  that  it 
is  with  a  very  ill  grace  indeed,  that  the  abettors  of  that 
hypothesis  can  object  to  mine,  that  nothing  will  remain 
when  the  powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion  are  withdrawn. 

Farther  than  this,  which  I  think  very  clear  ground,  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  I  have  any  proper  call,  or  busi- 
ness, to  proceed.  In  what  manner  matter,  penetrable  or 
impenetrable,  is  formed,  with  what  interstices,  &c.,  and  how 
far  the  powers  which  we  ascribe  to  it  may  be  said  to 
inhere  in,  or  belong  to  it,  or  how  far  they  are  the  effect  of  a 
foreign  power,  viz.  that  of  the  Deity,  concerns  not  my  system 
in  particular.  And  whatever  difficulties  may  be  started  as 
resulting  from  these  considerations,  the  very  same  I  think 
or  greater,  may  fairly  be  charged  upon  the  opposite  system. 
If  1  have  advanced  beyond  these  narrow  bounds,  it  has  been 
inadvertently,  and  for  the  sake  of  answering  objections. 
The  metaphysician  has  no  business  to  speculate  any  farther, 
and  the  natural  philosopher  will  find,  I  imagine,  but  few 
data  for  farther  speculation. 

In  fact,  what  I  have  advanced  above,  is  all  that  I  have 
ascribed  to  that  excellent  and  truly  cautious  philosopher, 
Mr.  Michell.  I  will  venture,  however,  in  order  to  give  all 
the  satisfaction  I  am  able  to  the  inquisitive  natural  philoso- 
pher, to  go  one  step  farther  in  this  speculation,  on  the  idea 
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suggested  at  the  conclusion  of  my  account  of  that  hypothe- 
sis. I  am  well  aware  that  the  generality  of  my  readers  will 
revolt  at  the  ideas  I  am  about  to  present  to  them  ;  but  I 
beg  their  patient  attention,  and  1  may,  perhaps,  convince 
them,  that  the  common  hypothesis,  when  considered  in 
connexion  with  facts,  is  no  less  revolting. 

Suppose  then  that  the  Divine  Being,  when  he  created 
matter,  only  fixed  certain  centres  of  various  attractions  and 
repulsions,  extending  indefinitely  in  all  directions,  the  whole 
effect  of  them  to  be  upon  each  other  ;  these  centres  ap- 
proaching to,  or  receding  from  each  other,  and  consequently 
carrying  their  peculiar  spheres  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
along  with  them,  according  to  certain  definite  circumstances  ; 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  spheres  may  be  diversified 
infinitely,  so  as  to  correspond  to  all  the  kinds  of  bodies 
that  we  are  acquainted  with,  or  that  are  possible :  for  all 
effects  in  which  bodies  are  concerned,  and  of  which  we  can 
be  sensible  by  our  eyes,  touch,  &c.,  may  be  resolved  into 
attraction  or  repulsion. 

A  compages  of  these  centres,  placed  within  the  sphere  of 
each  other's  attraction,  will  constitute  a  body  that  we  term 
compact;  and  two  of  these  bodies  will,  on  their  approach, 
meet  with  a  repulsion  or  resistance,  sufficient  to  prevent 
one  of  them  from  occupying  the  place  of  the  other,  without 
a  much  greater  force  than  we  are  capable  of  employing,  so 
that  to  us  they  will  appear  perfectly  hard. 

As  in  the  constitution  of  all  actual  bodies  that  we  are 
acquainted  with,  these  centres  are  placed  so  near  to  each 
other,  that,  in  every  division  that  we  can  make,  we  still 
leave  parts  which  contain  many  of  these  centres,  we,  reason- 
ing by  analogy,  suppose  that  every  particle  of  matter  is 
infinitely  divisible  ;  and  the  space  it  occupies  is  certainly 
so.  But,  strictly  speaking,  as  these  centres  which  consti- 
tute any  body  are  not  absolutely  infinite,  it  must  be  natu- 
rally possible  to  come,  by  division,  to  one  single  centre, 
which  could  not  be  said  to  be  divisible,  or  even  to  occupy 
any  portion  of  space,  though  its  sphere  of  action  should 
extend  ever  so  far;  and  had  only  one  such  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, &c.,  existed,  its  existence  could  not  have  been  known, 
because  there  would  have  been  nothing  on  which  its  action 
could  have  been  exerted  ;  and  there  being  no  effect,  there 
could  not  have  been  any  ground  for  supposing  a  cause. 

Father  Boscovich  supposes  that  no  two  of  these  centres 
can  ever  coincide,  the  resistance  at  the  point  itself  being- 
infinite.     But  admitting  their  coincidence,  they  would  only 
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form  another  centre^  with  different  powers,  those  belong- 
ing lo  one  centre  modifying  those  belonging  to  the  other. 
Had  their  powers  been  the  very  same  before  such  coinci- 
dence, at  the  same  distances,  they  would  have  been  just 
doubled  at  those  distances.  Also,  though  united  by  one 
cause,  they  might  possibly  be  separated  by  another. 

To  philosophical  people,  and  J  am  not  now  writing  for 
the  use  of  any  other,  I  do  not  need  to  explain  myself  any 
farther.  They  will  easily  see,  or  F.  Boscovich,  in  his  elabo- 
rate work  will  shew  them,  that  this  hypothesis  will  account 
for  all  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

The  principal  objection  to  this  hypothesis,  is,  that  matter 
is,  by  this  means,  resolved  into  nothing  but  the  Divine 
agency^  exerted  according  to  certain  rules.  But  as,  upon 
the  common  hypothesis,  it  has  been  again  and  again  admit- 
ted, that,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  solid  matter, 
every  thing  is  really  done  by  the  Divine  power,  what  mate- 
rial objection  can  there  be  to  every  thing  being  the  Divine 
power  ?  There  is,  at  least,  this  advantage  in  the  scheme, 
that  it  supposes  nothing  to  be  made  in  vain. 

Admitting  that  bodies  consist  of  solid  atoms,  there  is  no 
sort  of  connexion  between  the  idea  of  them,  and  that  of 
attraction;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  one 
atom  should  approach  another  without  a  foreign  power.,  viz. 
that  of  the  Deity ;  and  therefore  bodies  consisting  of  such 
atoms  could  not  hold  together,  so  as  to  constitute  compact 
substances.,  without  this  constant  agency. 

There  is,  again,  as  little  connexion  between  the  idea  of 
these  solid  atoms,  and  that  of  repulsion  at  the  least  distance 
from,  the  point  of  contact.  So  that,  since  the  constituent 
particles  of  no  substance  actually  touch  one  another,  as  is 
evident  from  the  effects  of  cold  (which  brings  them  nearer 
together),  their  coherence  cannot  be  accounted  for  without 
the  constant  agency  of  the  same  external  power.  And 
though  mere  resistance  (not  repulsion)  at  the  place  of  contact 
might  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  solidity,  it  is  remark- 
able, that  in  no  known  case  of  resistance  can  it  be  proved 
that  real  contact  is  concerned,  and  in  most  cases  of  resis- 
tance it  is  demonstrable  that  there  is  no  real  contact ;  and 
therefore,  there  can  be  no  reason  from  fact  to  believe,  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  real  contact  in  nature  ;  so  that  if 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  solid  matter,  it  is  altogether  super- 
fluous., being  no  way  concerned  in  producing  any  effect 
whatever. 

If  I  have  bewildered  myself,  and  my  reader,  with  this 
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speculation,  I  can  only  say  that  I  bave  been  drawn  into  it, 
when  1  would  willingly  acquiesce  in  what  1  have  observed 
concerning  the  simple  pcnetrabilifi/  of  matter ;  confessing  my- 
self unable  to  proceed  any  farther  on  tolerably  sure  ground, 
and  my  readiness  to  abandon  all  this  hypothesis,  whenever 
a  better,  that  is,  one  more  nearly  corresponding  to  facts, 
shall  be  suggested  to  me :  and  I  own,  that  I  should  much 
prefer  an  hypothesis  which  should  make  provision  for  the 
use  of  created  matter  without  the  necessity  of  such  ^parti- 
cular agency  as  the  preceding  hypothesis  requires  ;  though, 
of  the  two,  I  shall  certainly  prefer  one  which  admits  nothing 
being  made  in  vain. 

Being,  however,  engaged  thus  far,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
advance  one  step  farther,  for  the  sake  of  observing,  that 
there  is  nothing  more  approaching  to  imp'ietij  in  my  scheme 
than  in  the  common  one.  On  this  hypothesis  every  thing 
is  the  Divine  j)ower ;  but  still,  strictly  speaking,  every  thing 
is  not  the  Deity  himself.  The  centres  of  attraction,  &c.  are 
fixed  by  him,  and  all  action  is  his  action  ;  but  still  these 
centres  are  no  part  of  himself  any  more  than  the  solid  matter 
supposed  to  be  created  by  him.  Nor,  indeed,  is  making 
the  Deity  to  be,  as  well  as  to  do  every  thing,  in  this  sense, 
any  thing  like  the  opinion  of  Spinoza  ;  because  I  suppose  a 
source  of  infinite  power,  and  superior  intelligence,  from 
which  all  inferior  beings  are  derived  ;  that  every  inferior 
intelligent  being  has  a  consciousness  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Supreme  Intelligence,  that  they  will  for  ever  continue 
distinct,  and  that  their  happiness  or  misery  to  endless  ages, 
will  depend  upon  their  conduct  in  this  state  of  probation 
and  discipline. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  common  hypothesis  is  much  less 
favourable  to  piety,  in  that  it  supposes  something  to  be 
independent  of  the  Divine  power.  Exclude  the  idea  of  Deity 
on  my  hypothesis,  and  every  thing  except  space  necessarily 
vanishes  with  it,  so  that  the  Divine  Being,  and  his  energy, 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  that  of  every  other  being.  His 
power  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  every  thing  that  exists ; 
and,  strictly  speaking,  without  him,  we  are^  as  well  as,  can 
DO  nothing.  But  exclude  the  idea  of  Deity  on  the  common 
hypothesis,  and  the  idea  of  solid  matter  is  no  more  excluded, 
than  that  of  space.  It  remains  a  problem,  therefore,  whether 
matter  be  at  all  dependent  upon  God,  whether  it  be  in  his 
power  either  to  annihilate  or  to  create  it ;  a  difficulty  that 
has  staggered  many,  and  on  which  the  doctrine  of  two  origi- 
nal independent  principles  was  built.     My  hypothesis,  what- 
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ever  other  defects  it  may  have,  leaves  no  foundation  for  this 
system  of  impiety ;  and  in  this  respect  it  has,  I  think,  a  great 
and  desirable  advantage. 

1  own  that,  for  my  part,  I  feel  an  inexpressible  satisfac- 
tion in  the  idea  of  that  most  intimate  connexion  which,  on 
my  hypothesis,  myself,  and  every  thing  in  which  I  am  con- 
cerned, have  with  the  Deity.  On  his  will  I  am  entirely 
dependent  for  my  being;  and  all  my  faculties.  My  sphere, 
and  degree  of  influence  on  other  beings  and  other  things,  is 
his  influence.  I  am  but  an  instrument  in  his  hands  for 
eflecting  a  certain  part  of  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  of 
purposes.  I  am  happy  in  seeing  a  little  of  this  purpose, 
•happier  in  the  belief  th^it  the  operations  in  which  1  am  con- 
cerned, are  of  infinitely  greater  moment  than  I  am  capable 
of  comprehending,  and  in  the  persuasion  that,  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  my  existence,  I  shall  see  more  and  more  of  this 
great  purpose,  and  of  the  relation  that  myself  and  my  sphere 
of  influence  bear  to  it.  Let  the  abettors  of  the  common 
hypothesis  say  more  than  this  if  they  can,  or  any  thing- 
different  from  this,  that  shall  give  them  more  satisfaction. 

SECTION  IV. 

The  proper  and  direct  Proof  that  the  Seat  of  the  Sentient 
Principle  in  Man,  is  the  material  Substance  of  the  Brain. 

In  tlie  preceding  Sections  I  have  endeavoured  to  rectify 
the  notions  which  we  have  been  taught  to  entertain  concern- 
ing matter,  as  not  being  that  impenetrahle,  inert  substance 
that  we  had  imagined  it  to  be.  This,  being  admitted,  will 
greatl}^  facilitate  our  farther  progress  in  these  disquisitions  ; 
as  T  hope  we  shall  not  consider  matter  with  that  contempt 
and  disgust,  with  which  it  has  generally  been  treated,  there 
being  nothing  in  its  real  nature  that  can  justify  such  senti- 
ments respecting  it. 

I  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether,  when  the  nature  of 
matter  is  rightly  understood,  there  be  any  reason  to  think 
that  there  is  in  man  any  substance  essentially  different  from 
it,  that  is,  any  thing  possessed  of  other  properties  besides 
such  as  may  be  superadded  to  those  of  attraction  and  repul' 
sion,  which  we  have  found  to  belong  to  matter,  or  that  may 
be  consistent  with  those  properties.  For  if  this  be  the  ease, 
true  philosophy,  which  will  not  authorize  us  to  multiply 
causes,  or  kinds  of  substance,  loithout  necessity,  will  forbid  us 
to  admit  of  any  such  substance.     If  owe  kind  of  substance  be 
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capable  of  supporting  all  the  known  properties  of  man  ;  that 
is,  if  those  properties  have  nothing  in  them  that  is  abso- 
lutely incompatil)le  with  one  another,  we  shall  be  o!)ligc'd  to 
conclude  (unless  we  openly  violate  the  rules  of  philosophiz- 
ing), that  no  other  kind  of  substance  enters  into  his  compo- 
sition, the  supposition  being  manifestly  nnueccssari/,  in  order 
to  account  for  any  appearance  whatever. 

All  the  properties  that  have  hitherto  been  attributed  to 
matter,  may  be  comprised  under  those  of  atlraction  and 
repulsion  (all  the  effects  of  which  have  been  shewn  to  be 
produced  hy  powers  independent  oi'  a\\  solid  iff/),  and  of  <?.r- 
te?ision,  by  means  of  which  matter  occupies  a  certain  portion 
of  space.  Besides  these  properties,  man  is  possessed  of  the 
powers  of  sensation  or  perception,  and  thought.  But  if,  with- 
out giving  the  reins  to  our  imaginations,  we  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  guided  in  our  inquiries  by  the  simple  rules  of  philo- 
sophizing above-mentioned,  we  must  necessarily  conclude, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  that  these  powers  also  may  belong  to 
the  same  substance,  that  has  also  the  properties  of  attraction, 
repulsion  and  extension,  which  I,  as  well  as  others,  call  by 
the  name  of  matter ;  though  I  have  been  obliged  to  divest  it 
of  one  property  which  has  hitherto  been  thought  essential 
to  it,  as  well  as  to  give  it  others  which  have  not  been 
thought  essential  to  it,  and  consequently  my  idea  oif  this 
substance  is  not,  in  all  respects,  the  same  with  that  of  other 
metaphysicians. 

The  reason  of  the  conclusion  above-mentioned  is  simply 
this,  that  the  powers  of  sensation  or  perception,  and  thought, 
as  belonging  to  man,  have  never  been  found  but  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  certain  organized  system  of  matter,  and,  there- 
fore, that  those  powers  necessarily  exist  in,  and  depend  upon, 
such  a  system.  This,  at  least,  must  be  our  conclusion,  till 
it  can  be  shewn  that  these  powers  are  incompatible  with 
other  known  properties  of  the  same  substance,  and  for  this 
I  see  no  sort  of  pretence. 

It  is  true,  that  we  have  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  what  the 
power  of  perception  is  ;  and  it  may  be  as  naturally  impos- 
sible that  we  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  it,  as  that  the  eye 
should  see  itself.  But  this  very  ignorance  ought  to  make  us 
cautious  in  asserting  with  what  other  properties  it  may,  or 
may  not,  exist.  Nothing  but  a  precise  and  delinite  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  perception  and  thought  can  authorize 
any  person  to  affirm,  whether  they  may  not  belong  to  an 
extended  substance,  which  has  also  the  properties  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion.     Seeing,  therefore,  no  sort  of  reason  to 
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imagine  that  these  different  properties  are  really  mcowm/cw^, 
any  more  than  the  different  properties  of  resistance  and  ex- 
tension^  I  am,  of  course,  under  the  necessity  of  being  guided 
by  the  phenomena  in  my  conclusions  concerning  the  proper 
seat  of  the  powers  of  perception  and  thought.  These  phe- 
nomena 1  shall  now  briefly  represent. 

Had  we  formed  a  judgment  concerning  the  necessary  seat 
of  thought,  by  the  circumstances  that  universally  accompany 
ity  which  is  our  rule  in  all  other  cases,  we  could  not  but 
have  concluded,  that  in  man  it  is  a  property  of  the  nervous 
system,  or  rather  of  the  brain;  because,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  the  faculty  of  thinking,  and  a  certain  state  of  the 
brain,  always  accompany  and  correspond  to  one  another; 
■which  is  the  very  reason  why  we  believe  that  any  property 
is  inherent  in  any  substance  whatever.  There  is  no  instance 
oiany  man  retaining  the  faculty  of  thinking,  when  his  brain 
was  destroyed ;  and  whenever  that  faculty  is  impeded,  or 
injured,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the  brain  is 
disordered  in  proportion,  and  therefore  we  are  necessarily 
led  to  consider  the  latter  as  the  seat  of  the  former. 

Moreover,  as  the  faculty  of  thinking  in  general  ripens 
and  comes  to  maturity  with  the  body,  it  is  also  observed  to 
decay  with  it;  and  if,  in  some  cases,  the  mental  faculties 
continue  vigorous  when  the  body  in  general  is  enfeebled,  it 
is  evidently  because,  in  those  particular  cases,  the  brain  is 
not  much  affected  by  the  general  cause  of  weakness.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  brain  alone  be  affected,  as  by  a 
blow  on  the  head,  by  actual  pressure  within  the  skull,  by 
sleep,  or  by  inflammation,  the  mental  faculties  are  univer- 
sally affected  in  proportion.* 

Likewise,  as  the  mind  is  affected  in  consequence  of  the 
affections  of  the  body  and  brain,  so  the  body  is  liable  to  be 
reciprocally  affected  by  the  affections  of  the  mind,  as  is  evi- 
dent in  the  visible  effects  of  all  strong  passions,  hope  or 
fear,  love  or  anger,  joy  or  sorrow,  exultation  or  despair. 
These  are  certainly  irrefragable  arguments,  that  it  is  properly 
no  other  than  one  and  the  same  thing  that  is  subject  to  these 
affections,  and  that  they  are  necessarily  dependent  upon  one 
another.  In  fact,  there  is  just  the  same  reason  to  conclude, 
that  the  powers  of  sensation  and  thought  are  the  necessary 
result  of  a  particular  organization,  as  that  sound  is  the  neces- 
sary result  of  a  particular  concussion  of  the  air.  For  in  both 
cases  equally  the  one  constantly  accompanies  the  other, 

•  See  Dr.  Taylor  to  Bishop  Law,  in  Vol.  II.  p.  258,  Note. 
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and  there  is  not  in  nature  a  stronger  argument  for  a  necessary 
connexion  of  any  cause  and  any  effect. 

To  adopt  an  opinion  different  from  this,  is  to  form  an 
hypothesis  without  a  single  fact  to  support  it.  And  to  con- 
clude, as  some  have  done,  that  a  material  system  is  so  far 
from  being  a  necessary  pre-requisite  to  the  faculty  of  think- 
ing, that  it  is  an  obstruction  to  it,  is  to  adopt  a  method  of 
argumentation  the  very  reverse  of  every  thing  that  has 
hitherto  been  followed  in  philosophy.  It  is  to  conclude, 
not  only  without,  but  directly  contrary  to  all  appearances 
whatsoever. 

That  the  perfection  of  thinking  should  depend  on  the 
sound  state  of  the  body  and  brain  in  this  life,  insomuch  that 
a  man  has  no  power  of  thinking  without  it,  and  yet  that  he 
should  be  capable  of  thinking  better  when  the  body  and 
brain  are  destroyed,  seems  to  be  the  most  unphiloso!)hicaI 
and  absurd  of  all  conclusions.  If  death  be  an  advantage 
with  respect  to  thinking,  disease  ought  to  be  a  proportional 
advantage  likewise ;  and,  universally,  the  nearer  the  body 
approaches  to  a  state  of  dissolution,  the  freer  and  less  em- 
barrassed might  the  faculties  of  the  mind  be  expected  to  be 
found.    But  this  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  really  happens. 

Part  of  this  argument  is  so  well  represented,  and  so  forci- 
bly urged,  by  the  excellent  Mr.  Hallet,  that  I  shall  quote 
the  entire  passage  from  his  Discourses. 

"  I  see  a  man  move,  and  hear  him  speak,  for  some  years. 
From  his  speech  I  certainly  infer  he  thinks,  as  I  do.  I  see, 
then,  that  man  is  a  being  who  thinks  and  acts.  After  some 
time  the  man  falls  down  in  my  sight,  grows  cold  and  stiff. 
He  speaks  and  acts  no  more.  Is  it  not  then  natural  to  con- 
clude, that  he  thinks  no  more  ?  As  the  only  reason  I  had  to 
believe  that  he  did  think,  was  his  motion  and  speech,  so 
now  this  motion  and  speech  cease,  I  have  lost  the  only  way 
of  proving  that  he  has  a  power  of  thought.  Upon  this 
sudden  death,  the  one  visible  thing,  the  one  man,  is  greatly 
changed.  Whence  could  I  infer  that  the  same  he  consists 
of  two  parts,  and  that  the  inward  part  continues  to  live  and 
think,  and  flies  away  from  the  body,  when  the  >utward  part 
ceases  to  live  and  move?  It  looks  as  if  the  ichole  man  was 
gone,  and  that  all  his  powers  cease  at  the  same  time.  His 
motion  and  thought  die  together,  as  far  as  I  can  discern. 
The  powers  of  thought,  speech  and  motion  equally  depend 
upon  the  body,  and  run  the  same  fate  in  case  of  mens'  de- 
clining in  old  age.     When  a  man  dies  through  old  age,  I 
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perceive  his  powers  of  speech,  motion  and  thought  decay 
and  die  together,  and  by  the  same  degrees.  The  moment 
he  ceases  to  move  and  breathe,  he  appears  to  cease  to  think 
too.  When  I  am  left  to  mere  reason,  without  the  help  of  a 
revelation,  and  view  my  own  nature,  it  seems  to  me  that 
my  power  of  thought  as  much  depends  upon  my  body,  .as 
my  power  oi sight  or  hearing,  I  could  not  think  in  infancy. 
Rly  powers  of  thought,  of  sight,  and  of  feeling,  are  equally 
liable  to  be  obstructed  by  the  body.  A  blow  on  the  head 
has  deprived  a  man  of  thought,  who  could  yet  feel  and  see 
and  move  ;  so  that  naturally  the  power  of  thinking  seems  as 
much  to  belong  to  the  body  as  any  power  of  man  whatso- 
ever. Naturally  there  appears  to  be  no  more  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  man  can  think  out  of  a  body,  than  that  he  can 
hear  sounds,  or  feel  cold,  out  of  the  body,'*  * 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Hallet  was  satisfied,  that  there  was 
no  good  argument  from  the  light  of  nature,  in  favour  either 
of  the  immateriality  or  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  still  re- 
tained the  belief  of  it  on  the  authority,  as  he  imagined,  of 
revelation. "f  But  it  will  be  seen,  in  a  subsequent  Section, 
that  the  Scriptures  afford  no  evidence  whatever  of  a  thing  so 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  reason  ;  but  that  the  sacred 
writers  go  upon  quite  different  principles,  always  taking  for 
granted  the  very  thing  I  am  here  contending  for ;  and  that 
the  notion  of  the  soul  being  a  substance  distinct  from  the 
body,  was  originally  a  part  of  the  system  of  heathenism, 
and  was  from  thence  introduced  into  Christianity,  which 
has  derived  the  greatest  part  of  its  corruptions  from  this 
source. 

It  is  still  more  unaccountable  in  Mr.  Locke,  to  suppose, 
as  he  did,  and  as  he  largely  contends,  that,  for  any  thing 
that  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  faculty  of  thinking  may 
be  a  property  of  the  body,  and  yet  to  think  it  more  probable 
that  this  faculty  inhered  in  a  different  substance,  viz.  an  im- 
material soul.+  A  philosopher  ought  to  have  been  apprised 
that  we  are  to  suppose  no  more  causes  than  are  necessary  to 
produce  the  effects;  and  therefore,  that  we  ought  to  conclude, 

*  "  Discourses  and  Observations"  annexed  to  the  "  Notes  on  some  peculiar  Texts, 
by  Joseph  Flallett,  Jiin."  1729,  1.  pp.  212—214. 

t  "  What  I  have  here  said  does  not  prove  that  the  soul  cannot  think  out  of  the 
body  (for  I  am  sure  from  reveliition  that  it  laii),  but  only  that  we  cannot  infer  from 
a  mere  view  of  our  nature  that  thought  will  survive  the  body."     lb.  p.  214. 

%  See  the  quotation  from  B.  iv.  C.iii.  Sect.  vi.  mym  S.  xx.  p.  iv.  Note,  and 
Locke's  qxialifimtions  of  that  opinion  in  his  first  "  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester." 
"Works,  I.  p.  374. 
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that  the  whole  man  is  material,  unless  it  should  appear,  that 
he  has  some  powers  or  properties  that  are  absolut  iy  incom- 
patible with  matter. 

Since  then,  Mr.  Locke  did  not  apprehend,  that  there  was 
any  real  inconsistency  between  the  known  properties  oi'l^ody, 
and  those  that  have  generally  been  referred  to  mind,  he  ought, 
as  became  a  philosopher,  to  have  concluded,  that  the  whole 
substance  of  man,  that  which  supports  all  his  powers  \\m\  pro- 
perties, was  one  uniform  substance,  and  by  no  means  that  he 
consisted  of  two  substances,  and  those  so  very  different  from 
one  another  as  bodi/  and  spirit  are  usually  represented  to  Ije  ; 
so  much  so,  that  they  have  been  generally  thought  incapable 
of  having  any  common  property.  Accordingly,  the  best 
writers  upon  this  subject,  always  consider  the  union  of  these 
two  very  different  substances  as  a  most  stupendous  and 
wonderful  thing.  "  Le  Tout  Puissant,"  says  the  author  of 
La  Vraye  Philosophic,  "  pouvoit  seal  etablir  un  accord  si 
intime  entre  deux  substances  si  discordantes  par  leur  nature'* 


SECTION  V. 

Additional  Considerations  in  Favour  of  the  Materiality  of  the 

Human  Soul. 

In  the  preceding  Section,  I  have  represented  how  unphilo- 
sophical  it  is  to  conclude,  that  all  the  powers  of  man  do  not 
belong  to  the  same  sidjstance,  when  they  are  observed  to  have 
a  constant  and  necessary  dependence  upon  one  another,  and 
when  there  is  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  least  inconsistency 
or  incompatibility  between  them.  If  there  be  any  founda- 
tion for  the  established  rules  of  philosophizing,  the  argument 
ought  to  be  conclusive  with  us,  and  every  thing  that  can  be 
added  to  it  is  really  superfluous.  However,  for  the  greater 
satisfaction  of  some  of  my  readers,  I  shall,  in  this  Section, 
subjoin  some  additional  arguments,  or  considerations,  or 
rather,  in  some  cases,  distinct  illustrations  of  the  preceding 
argument. 

1.  That  the  faculty  of  thinking  necessarily  depends,  for 
its  exercise,  at  least,  upon  a  stock  of  ideas,  about  which  it 
is  always  conversant,  will  hardly  be  questioned  by  any 
person.  But  there  is  not  a  single  idea  of  which  the  mind  is 
possessed,  but  what  may  be  proved  to  have  come  to  it  from 
the  bodily  senses,  or  to  have  been  consequent  upon  the  per- 
ceptions of  sense.  Could  we,  for  instance,  have  had  any 
idea  of  colour,  as  red,  blue,  &c.  without  the  eyes,  and  optic 
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nerves  ;  of  sound,  without  the  ears,  and  auditory  nerves ;  of 
sme/l,  without  the  nostrils,  and  the  olfactory  nerves,  &c.  &c.  ? 
It  is  even  impossible  to  conceive  how  the  mind  could  have 
become  possessed  of  any  of  its  present  stock  of  ideas,  without 
just  such  a  body  as  we  have  ;  and  consequently,  judging 
from  present  appearances  (and  we  have  no  other  means  of 
forming  any  judgment  at  all)  without  a  body,  of  some  kind 
or  other,  we  could  have  had  no  ideas  at  all,  any  more  than  a 
man  without  eyes  could  have  any  particular  ideas  belonging  to 
colours.  The  notion,  therefore,  oi  the  possibility  of  thinking 
in  man,  without  an  organized  body,  is  not  only  destitute  of 
all  evidence  from  actual  appeurances,  but  is  directly  contrary 
to  them  ;  and  yet  these  appearances  ought  alone  to  guide  the 
judgment  of  philosophers. 

Dr.  Clark  seems  to  have  imagined,  that  he  had  fully 
answered  the  argument  for  the  materiality  of  the  human 
soul,  from  its  having  received  all  its  ideas  ii-om  the  bodily 
senses,  by  asking,  whether  there  might  not  possibly  have 
been  other  inlets  to  ideas  besides  our  present  senses.  "  If 
they,"  says  he,  "  be  purely  arbitrary,  then  the  want  of  these 
does  by  no  means  infer  a  total  want  of  perception,  but  the 
same  soul,  which  in  the  present  state  has  the  powers  of 
rejiection,  reason  and  judgment,  which  are  faculties  entirely 
different  from  sense,  may,  as  easily  in  another  state,  have 
different  ways  even  of  perception  also."* 

To  this  it  is  easy  to  reply,  that  mere  possibility  is  no 
foundation  for  any  conclusion  in  this  case.  We  see,  in 
fact,  that  all  our  sensations  come  to  us  by  the  way  of  the 
corporeal  senses ;  and  though  our  observing  this  will  au- 
thorize us  to  say,  that,  if  the  Divine  Being  had  so  pleased, 
we  might  have  had  more,  or  fewer,  or  quite  different  senses, 
and,  of  course,  should  have  had  very  different  sets  of  sensa- 
tions and  ideas,  it  will  by  no  means  authorize  us  to  say,  that 
it  was  even  possible  for  us  to  have  had  sensations  and  ideas 
without  any  corporeal  senses  at  all.  We  have  no  example  of 
any  such  thing,  and  therefore  cannot  saj^^  that  it  is  even 
possible,  much  less  that  it  is  actually  the  case.  Present 
appearances  certainly  lead  us  to  think,  that  our  mental 
powers  necessarily  depend  upon  our  corporeal  ones  ;  and  till 
some  very  different  appearances  present  themselves,  it  must 
be  exceedingly  unphilosophical  to  imagine  that  the  con- 
nexion is  not  necessary. 

2.  The  only  reason  why  it  has  been  so  earnestly  con- 

•  Demonstration,  &c.  1732,  Ed.  8,  p.  81. 
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tended  for,  that  there  is  some  principle  in  man  that  is  not 
material,  is,  that  it  might  subsist,  and  be  capable  of  sensation 
and  action,  when  the  body  was  dead.  But,  if  the  mind  was 
naturally  so  independent  oi  the  body,  as  to  be  capable  of 
subsisting  by  itself,  and  even  of  appearing  to  more  advantage 
after  the  death  of  the  body,  it  might  be  expected  to  discover 
some  signs  of  its  independence  before  death,  and  especially 
when  the  organs  of  the  body  were  obstructed,  so  as  to  leave 
the  soul  more  at  liberty  to  exert  itself,  as  in  a  state  of  s/eep^ 
or  5woo«mo-,  which  most  resemble  the  state  of  death,  in  which 
it  is  pretended  that  the  soul  is  most  of  all  alive,  most  active 
and  vigorous. 

But,  judging  by  appearances,  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  the 
case.  That  a  man  does  not  think  during  sleep,  except  in 
that  imperfect  manner  which  we  call  dreaming,  and  which 
is  nothing  more  than  an  approach  to  a  state  of  vigilance,  I 
shall  not  here  dispute,  but  take  for  granted,  referring  my 
readers  to  Mr.  Locke,*  and  other  writers  upon  that  subject ; 
and  that  all  power  of  thinking  is  suspended  during  a  swoon, 
I  conclude  with  certainty,  because  no  appearance  whatever 
can  possibly  lead  us  to  suspect  the  contrary. 

3.  If  the  mental  principle  was,  in  its  own  nature,  imma- 
terial and  immortal,  all  its  particular  faculties  would  be  so 
too  ;  whereas,  we  see  that  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  without 
exception,  is  liable  to  be  impaired,  and  even  to  become 
wholly  extinct  before  death.  Since,  therefore,  all  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  separately  taken,  appear  to  be  mortal,  the 
substance,  or  principle,  in  which  they  exist,  must  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  mortal  too.  Thus,  we  might  conclude,  that 
the  bodi/  was  mortal,  from  observing  that  all  the  separate 
senses  and  limbs  were  liable  to  decay  and  perish. 

4.  If  the  sentient  principle  in  man  be  immaterial,  it  can 
have  no  extension,  it  can  neither  have  length,  breadth,  nor 
thickness,  and  consequently  every  thing  within  it,  or  pro- 
perly belonging  to  it,  must  bo  simple  and  indivisible.  Besides, 
it  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  if  the  substance  of  the 
soul  was  not  simple  and  indivisible,  it  would  be  liable  to 
corruption  and  death,  and,  therefore,  that  no  advantage 
would  be  gained  by  supposing  the  power  of  thinking- to 
belong  to  any  substance  distinct  from  the  body.  Let  us 
now  consider  how  this  notion  agrees  with  the  phenomena 
of  sensation  and  ideas,  which  are  the  proper  subject  of 
thought. 

•  Estay,  B.ii.  Ch.i.  Sect.  10—19. 
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It  will  not  be  denied,  but  that  sensations,  or  ideas,  pro- 
perly exist  in  the  soul,  because  it  could  not  otherwise  retain 
them,  so  as  to  continue  to  perceive  and  think  after  its  sepa- 
ration from  the  body.  Now,  whatever  ideas  are  in  them- 
selves, they  are  evidently  produced  by  external  objects,  and 
must  therefore  correspond  to  them  ;  and  since  many  of  the 
objects,  or  archetypes  of  ideas  are  divisible,  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  the  ideas  themselves  are  divisible  also.  The 
idea  of  a  man,  for  instance,  could  in  no  sense  correspond  to 
a  man,  which  is  the  archet}'pe  of  it,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  the  idea  of  a  man,  if  it  did  not  consist  of  the  ideas  of  his 
head,  arms,  trunk,  legs,  &c.  It  therefore  consists  of  parts, 
and  consequently  is  divisible.  And  how  is  it  possible  that 
a  thing  (be  the  nature  of  it  what  it  may)  that  is  divisible, 
should  be  contained  in  a  substance,  be  the  nature  of  it  like- 
wise what  it  may,  that  is  indivisible P 

If  the  archetypes  of  ideas  have  extension,  the  ideas  which 
are  expressive  of  them,  and  are  actually  produced  by  them, 
according  to  certain  mechanical  laws,  must  have  extension 
likewise ;  and  therefore  the  mind  in  which  they  exist, 
whether  it  be  material  or  immaterial,  must  have  extension 
also.  But  how  any  thing  can  have  extension,  and  yet  be 
immaterial,  without  coinciding  with  our  idea  of  mere  empty 
space,  I  know  not.  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  conclude,  that 
the  sentient  principle  in  man,  containing  ideas  which  cer- 
tainly have  parts,  and  are  divisible,  and  consequently  must 
have  extension,  cannot  be  that  simple,  indivisible  and  im- 
material substance  that  some  have  imagined  it  to  be,  but 
something  that  has  real  extension,  and  therefore  may  have 
the  other  properties  of  matter. 

To  this  argument  for  the  extension  and  materiality  of  the 
human  soul,  the  author  oi  La  Vrai/e  Philosopliie  replies,  in  a 
manner  very  singular,  and  to  me  not  very  intelligible.  He 
says,  "  the  impression  of  a  circle,  or  any  object  that  is  divi- 
sible, strikes  the  organ  of  sense  ;  this  action  is  transmitted 
by  some  unknown  law  to  the  soul,  which  is  thereby  modified, 
and  which  refers  its  own  modifications,  indivisible  as  itself 
is,  to  external  objects.  Thus,  the  idea  of  a  circle  is  not 
round,  nor  has  any  extension,  though  it  answ^ers  perfectly  to 
a  circle  that  is  divisible,  and  has  extension."  This  doctrine 
he  illustrates  by  what  is  observed  of  those  who  dream,  and 
walk  in  their  sleep,  imagining  they  see  what  is  not  before 
them,  and  also  by  optical  deceptions.  "  This,"  says  he, 
"  is  the  case  with  all  colour,  which  is  falsely  thought  to  be  in 
bodies ;  but  though  the  coloured  body  moves,  its  colour  is  as 
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immoveable  as  the  soul  that  perceives  it."  What  he  farther 
adds  upon  this  subject  is  still  more  unintelligible  to  me. 
"  The  sensations,  simple  and  indivisible  as  they  are,  contain, 
in  an  eminent  manner,  the  quality  of  extension,  and  thereby 
prove,  that  the  substance  which  they  modify,  viz.  the  soul, 
is  of  an  order  superior  to  matter/'  * 

6.  All  the  defenders  of  the  simple^  indivisible  and  unalter- 
able  nature  of  the  soul,  that  1  have  met  with,  appear  to  me 
to  have  overlooked  a  great  variety  of  mental  affections^  which 
necessarily  imply  alteration,  especially  melioratio?i  and  de- 
pruDotioti,  which  is  something:  so  similar  to  corruption^  that 
it  has  universally  obtained  the  same  name,  and  which  is 
certainly  incompatible  with  natural  and  perfect  simplicitt/. 
From  Mr.  Baxter's  own  acknowledgment,  expressed  in  words 
which  it  is  impossible  to  misconstrue,  it  necessarily  follows 
that,  whatever  may  happen  to  the  soul,  during  its  temporary 
connexion  with  the  body,  it  must,  whenever  it  is  set  at 
libert^^from  it,  immediately  recover  its  pristine  purity.  But 
what  then  becomes  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  upon  his  own 
hypothesis,  of  vicious  habits  (which  are  the  proper  disease  of 
the  mind)  inhering  in  the  soul  after  death,  and  its  being 
liable  to  punishment,  in  a  separate  unembodied  state,  on 
that  account } 

Mr.  Baxter,  however,  says,  "  the  soul  cannot  have  a  dis- 
order lodged  in  itself,  nor  be  subject  to  any  disease.  A  man 
who  considers  the  simple  nature  of  it  will  never  affirm  this. — 
The  soul  can  admit  of  no  disease  from  matter,  as  having  no 
parts  to  be  disordered.  It  can  suffer  no  alteration  in  its  own 
substance,  if  that  substance  be  not  annihilated. — We  would 
have  the  soul  to  grow  up,  to  decay,  to  sleep,  to  be  mad,  to  be 
drunk.  Who  does  not  see  all  these  are  ridiculous  fancies, 
too  gross  to  be  entertained  concerning  a  simple  uncom- 
pounded  substance  ?  If  the  soul  were  mad,  or  had  the 
disease  lodged  in  itself,  what  could  cure  it  ?"•!• 

If  this  reasoning  have  any  foundation,  it  will  follow,  that 
nothing  is  requisite  to  discharge  all  the  vices  of  the  soul,  but 
to  detach  it  from  its  fatal  connexion  with  the  body,  and  leave 
it  to  itself.  All  vice  and  disorder,  as  it  came  with  the  body, 
and  always  inhered  in  it,  must  terminate  and  depart  with  it. 

*  ?ee  La  Vmye  Philofophie,  pp.  104,  108  and  113.     (P.J 
t  Vol.  II.  p.  16 1.     (P.J     Inqniri/,  HiC. 
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SECTION  VI. 

Advantages  attending  the  St/stem  of  mat  e  k  i  a  l  i  s  m  ,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  Doctrines  ©/"revealed  religion. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  attending  the  system  of  materialism, 
that  we  hereby  get  rid  of  a  great  number  of  difficulties  which 
exceedingly  clog  and  embarrass  the  opposite  system  ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  these,  What  becomes  of  the  soul  during  sleep, 
in  a  swoon,  when  the  body  is  seemingly  dead  (as  by  drowning, 
or  other  accidents),  and  especially  after  death;  also,  what 
was  the  condition  of  it  before  it  became  united  to  the  body,  and 
at  what  time  did  that  union  take  place,  &c.  &c.  &c.  ? 

If  the  soul  be  immaterial,  and  the  body  material,  neither 
the  generation  nor  the  destruction  of  the  body  can  have  any 
effect  with  respect  to  it.  This  foreign  principle  must  have 
been  united  to  it  either  at  the  time  of  conception,  or  at  birth, 
and  must  either  have  been  created  at  the  time  of  such  union, 
or  have  existed  in  a  separate  state  prior  to  that  period.* 
Now  all  these  suppositions  are  clogged  with  great  difficul- 
ties, and  indeed  can  hardly  be  considered  at  all,  without 
being  immediately  rejected  as  extremely  improbable,  if  not 
absurd. 

Must  the  Divine  Power  be  necessarily  employed  to  pro- 
duce a  soul,  whenever  the  human  species  copulate  ?  Or 
must  some  of  the  pre-existent  spirits  be  obliged,  immediately 
upon  that  event,  to  descend  from  the  superior  regions,  to 
inhabit  the  new-formed  embryo  ?  If  this  be  the  case,  (which 
was  the  original  hypothesis  of  the  separability  of  the  soul 
from  the  body,)  by  what  rule  must  this  descent  be  regulated? 
Must  these  unembodied  spirits  become  embodied  in  rotation 
according  to  some  rank  and  condition,  or  must  it  be  deter- 
mined by  lot,  &LQ.  ? 

If  man  be  actuated  by  a  principle  distinct  from  his  body, 
every  brute  animal  must  have  an  immaterial  soul  also,  for 
they  differ  from  us  in  degree  only,  and  not  at  all  in  kind; 
having  all  the  same  mental,  as  well  as  corporeal  powers  and 
faculties  that  we  have,  though  not  in  the  same  extent ;  and 

♦  Pee  on  the  latter  hypothesis,  "  Lux  Orientalis,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Opinion 
of  the  Eastern  Sages,  concerning  the  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  being  a  Key  to  unlock 
the  f^rand  Mysteries  of  Providence,  in  relation  to  Man's  Sin  and  Misery."  Ed.  2d, 
168-2,  dedicated  to  Dr.  H.More,  who  appears  to  have  inclined  to  the  same  hypothesis. 
Mr.  Jos.  Glaiiville,  the  learned  advocate  for  the  reality  of  witcha-ajl  ami  apparitio7is, 
was  the  author  of  Lux  Orientalis,  first  published  in  I662.  See  the  publisher's  pre- 
face, 1682,  and  Wood's  Athen,  Oxon.  II.  p.  498. 
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they  are  possessed  of  them  in  a  greater  degree  than  those  of 
our  race  that  are  idiots,  or  that  die  infants.''^ 

Now  the  state  of  the  souls  of  brutes  is  perhaps  more  em- 
barrassing than  that  of  human  beings.  Are  thej/  originally, 
and  naturally,  the  same  beings  with  the  souls  of  men?  Have 
they  pre-existed,  and  are  they  to  continue  for  ever  ?  If  so, 
how  and  where  are  they  to  be  disposed  of  after  death,  and 
are  they  also  to  be  re-united  to  their  present  bodies,  as  well 
as  the  souls  of  men  ?  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  must  necessarily  occur  to  any  thinking  person, 
who  adopts  the  opinion  of  the  essential  difference  between 
soul  and  body. 

Some  hypothesis  or  other,  every  person  who  maintains 
the  immaterial  system,  and  reflects  upon  it  at  all,  must  neces- 
sarily have,  in  order  to  solve  these  questions,  and  many  others 
of  a  similar  nature.  For  every  general  system  must  be  con- 
sistent, and  also  have  all  its  parts  properly  filled  up.  The 
questions  that  I  have  mentioned  must  perpetually  obtrude 
themselves  upon  those  persons  whose  system  admits  of  their 
being  asked,  as  indeed  is  evident  from  the  formal  discussion 
of  most  of  them  by  systematical  writers  ;  and  whether  any 
person  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  with  respect  to  them  or  not, 
he  cannot  be  without  some  hypothesis  or  other  for  that  pur- 
pose. Now  I  will  venture  to  pronounce,  without  discussing 
the  questions  above-mentioned  particularly,  that  there  is  no 
method  of  solving  them  that  can  give  any  tolerable  satisfac- 
tion to  an  ingenuous  mind. 

Metaphysicians,  who  have  conceived  high  notions  of  the 
d\gn'\ty  of  immaterial  substances,  and  who  have  entertained 
a  great  contempt  for  every  thing  material,  are  much  embar- 
rassed when  they  consider  the  use  of  the  body.  The  ancients, 
indeed,  who  imagined  all  souls  to  have  pre-existed,  and  to 
have  been  sent  into  the  bodies  in  which  they  are  now  con- 
fined,  as  a  punishment,  for  offences  committed  in  their  pre- 
existent  state,  found  no  difficulty  in  this  case.  The  body 
is  necessarily  a  clog  and  an  impediment  to  the  soul,  and  it 
was  provided  for  that  very  purpose.  But  the  moderns,  who 
have  dropped  the  notion  of  pre-existence,  and  of  offences 
committed  prior  to  birth,t  and  yet  retain  from  that  system  the 
entire  doctrine  of  the  contagion  of  matter,  which  is  a  lan- 
guage that,  among  others,  Mr.  Baxter  makes  use  of,J  must 

•  On  Brutes.  See  pp.  21,  56,  144,  182,  and  Burnet's  Expos.  Art.  i.  Ed.  4.  p.  34. 
t  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns  was  an  exception.     On  this  hypothesis  he  explained  the 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin.     See  his  Disquisitions. 
See  MathOf  II.  p.  212.    (P.j 
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necessarily  be  exceedingly  embarrassed,  when  they  connect 
with  this  mutilated  Heathenish  system  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Christianity. 

Indeed,  what  is  advanced  by  the  most  acute  of  these 
Christian  metaphysicians  upon  this  subject  is  little  short  of 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  Mr.  Baxter,  for  instance,  says, 
that  "  nothing  could  be  fitter  than  matter  to  initiate  beings, 
whose  first  information  of  things  is  from  sense,  and  to  train 
them  up  in  the  elements  of  knowledge  and  admiration."* 
Let  us  now  see  what  consistency  there  is  between  this 
notion  of  the  use  of  matter,  with  what  he  had  said  before,-]' 
of  the  absokite  unjitness  of  matter  for  this  purpose  of  training 
up  the  soul  in  the  elements  of  knowledge. 

"  We  know  not,"  says  he,  "  nor  can  we  name  a  greater 
absurdity,  than  that  union  to  a  dead  and  torpid  substance 
should  give  the  soul  life  and  power,  or  any  degree  of  them, 
or  that  separation  should  again  deprive  it  of  these.  The 
soul,  therefore,  must  be  percipient  and  active  in  its  own 
nature,  independent  of  matter."  Again  he  says,  "  matter, 
when  best  disposed,  must  limit  the  power  and  activity  of  the 
soul,  and  when  disordered  and  indisposed,  may  quite  ob- 
struct or  impede  its  operations,  but  can  in  no  manner  aid  or 
assist  its  powers  and  energy,  otherwise  than  by  confining 
and  determinins:  them  to  one  manner  of  exertion.  Hence 
the  soul,  when  separate  from  matter,  must  be  freed  from 
indisposition,  and  the  confinement  be  taken  oflP  from  its 
natural  activity." 

The  manifest  contradiction  between  these  two  accounts 
of  matter,  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out.  The  immaterial 
principle,  it  seems,  is  to  be  initiated  in  the  elements  of  know- 
ledge by  its  union  to  a  dead  and  torpid  substance,  which  is 
so  far  from  giving  it  any  life  or  power,  or  any  degree  of  them, 
that  we  cannot  name  a  greater  absurdity  than  such  a  sup- 
position ;  a  substance  which,  when  best  disposed,  must  limit 
the  powers  and  activity  of  the  soul,  and  when  disordered 
and  indisposed,  as  it  is  evidently  very  liable  to  be,  and 
indeed  is  hardly  ever  otherwise,  may  quite  obstruct  and 
impede  all  its  operations,  and  can  in  no  manner  aid  or  assist 
its  powers  or  energy. 

If  the  soul,  as  this  ingenious  writer  says,  be  percipient 
and  active  in  its  own  nature,  and  when  separate  from  the 
body  must  be  freed  from  indisposition,  and  have  a  confine- 
ment taken  off  from  its  natural  activity,  it  would  certainly 

.*  Matho,  II.  p.  21 1.     (P.)  t  p.  17S.    rP-J 
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have  been  very  happy  for  it  never  to  have  been  subject  to 
such  a  confinement^  and  a  great  advantage  never  to  have 
been  affected  by  such  a  contagion. 

The  only  shadow  of  consistency  that  is  preserved  in  this 
account,  is  hinted  at  where  he  says,  that  "  matter  can  no 
otherwise  aid  and  assist  the  powers  of  the  soul,  than  by 
confining-  and  determining  them  to  one  manner  of  exer- 
tion." This,  however,  is  but  a  shadow  of  consistency,  for, 
by  the  very  same  way  of  reasoning,  it  might  be  proved,  that 
a  man  is  a  gainer  by  the  loss  of  his  eyes  or  ears,  and  indeed 
of  all  his  senses  except  one,  because  his  sentient  powers 
being,  by  this  means,  confined  and  determined  to  one  manner 
of  exer/ion,  he  becomes  more  perfect  in  the  exercise  of  it; 
whereas  he  is  certainly  a  loser  upon  the  whole,  by  having 
his  senses  and  faculties  thus  curtailed.  But  allowinsr  that 
some  small  advantage  might  possibly  accrue  to  the  soul 
from  this  great  limitation  of  its  percipient  and  active 
powers,  what  chance  is  there  for  its  receiving  any  benefit 
upon  the  whole;  when  the  thing  that  is  employed  to  con- 
fine it  is  sure  to  become,  if  we  judge  from  fact  and  expe- 
rience, exceedingly  disordered ;  so  that,  by  this  writer's 
own  confession,  it  must  quite  obstruct  and  impede  all  its 
operations  ;  and  when,  by  its  union  to  this  contagious  prin- 
ciple, it  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  utterly  ruined  and  lost  to  every  valuable  end  of  exist- 
ence ?  Great,  indeed,  we  see,  is  the  risk  that  the  immaterial 
soul  runs  by  its  union  with  this  gross  material  body,  and 
small,  very  small  indeed,  is  the  advantage  that  it  may  hap- 
pen to  derive  from  it. 

It  seems,  however,  that  when  the  Christian,  after  having 
long  struggled  and  maintained  a  very  unequal  combat  in 
his  present  state  of  confinement,  in  which  his  soul  can  have 
little  or  no  use  of  its  native  powers  and  faculties,  has,  by  the 
benevolent  constitution  of  nature,  at  length  got  rid  of  this 
encumbrance  of  clai/,  these  fetters  of  matter,  and  this  dreadful 
contagion  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  with  all  the  privileges  and 
all  the  powers  of  action  and  enjoj^ment,  naturally  belonging 
to  an  unembodied  spirit,  has  ranged  the  regions  of  empyreum 
for  some  thousands  of  years,  these  powers  are  to  be  again 
clogged  and  impeded  by  a  second  union  to  matter,  though 
better  tempered  than  before,  and  therefore  a  less  though  a 
real  and  necessary  encumbrance.  And  what  is  most  extra- 
ordinary in  the  case  is,  that  this  second  degradation  takes 
place  at  a  period  which  Christianity  points  out  to  us  as  the 
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great  jubilee  of  the  virtuous  and  the  good;  when  (all 
mankind  being  judged  according  to  their  works)  they  shall 
receive  the  plaudit  of  their  judge,  and  shall  enter  upon  the 
"  inheritance  of  a  kingdom  prepared  for  them  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  ;"  at  which  time,  and  not  before, 
they  are  to  be  admitted  to  be  for  "  ever  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

Mr.  Baxter,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Soul,  says,  that  "  after 
the  resurrection,  the  re-union  of  souls  to  their  bodies  may 
be  no  punishment,  or  diminution  of  the  happiness  designed 
them,  if  we  conceive  it  to  be  within  the  reach  of  Infinite 
Power  to  bring  this  union  to  a  state  oi  indolence,  or  inojfen- 
siveness  on  the  part  of  matter.  For  to  have  no  trouble  or 
uneasiness  at  all  from  matter,  is  precisely  the  state  of  hap- 
piness with  respect  to  it,  that  spirits  have  which  are  en- 
tirely free  from  it.  But  no  attentive  man,"  he  adds,  "  ever 
thought  that  there  consisted  any  real  felicity  in  being  united 
to  material  substance."* 

That  this  account  of  the  effects  of  the  union  of  the  mind 
with  matter  is  inconsistent  with  the  other  quoted  from  his 
Matho,  needs  no  pointing  out.  In  the  one  case,  matter 
must  necessarily  limit  and  fetter  the  soul,  whereas  in  the 
other,  it  is  possible,  though  barely  possible,  that  it  may 
not  fetter  it.  Upon  the  most  favourable  supposition,  how- 
ever, the  Christian  resurrection  is  barely  no  disadvantage. 
But  can  this  be  that  state  towards  which  all  Christians  are 
taught  to  look  with  the  most  eager  expectation,  when  only 
their  joy  is  to  commence,  and  to  be  full,  looking,  as  the 
apostle  Peter  says, /or  that  blessed  hope?  One  would  think 
that  such  writers  as  these  had  been  but  little  conversant 
with  the  New  Testament,  to  the  uniform  language  of  which 
their  notions  are  totally  repugnant. 

Such  have  been  the  preposterous  effects  of  mixing  these 
heathenish  notions  with  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion, 
which  disclaims  all  connexion  with  them,  and  militates 
against  them  in  every  article. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  materialism,  which 
revelation  uniformly  supposes,  is  clogged  with  none  of  these 
difficulties,  or  rather  absurdities.  Man,  according  to  this 
system,  is  no  more  than  what  we  now  see  of  him.  His  being 
commences  at  the  time  of  his  conception,  or  perhaps  at  an 
earlier  period.     The  corporeal  and  mental  faculties,  inhering 

•  P.  304.     (P.)  Inquiri/f  &c. 
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in  the  same  substance,  grow,  ripen  and  decay  together;  and 
whenever  the  system  is  dissolved,  it  continues  in  a  state  of 
dissolution,  till  it  shall  please  that  Almighty  Being  who 
called  it  into  existence,  to  restore  it  to  life  again. 

By  the  help  of  the  system  of  materialism,  also,  the  Chris- 
tian removes  the  very  foundation  of  many  doctrines,  which 
have  exceedingly  debased  and  corrupted  Christianity  ;  being 
in  fact  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  Pr/^aw  wo^«ons,  diametrically 
opposite  to  those  on  which  the  whole  sijstem  of  revelation  is 
built.  The  Christian  system  provides  no  reward  for  the 
righteous  till  the  general  resurrection  of  the  Just,  nor  any 
punishment  for  the  wicked,  till  the  end  of  the  world,*  at 
which  time,  and  not  before,  the  angels  will  be  commissioned 
to  gather  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  every  thing  that  offhids. 
Then  only  will  be  the  great  harvest,  when  the  wheat  (to  use 
the  language  of  our  Saviour)  ivill  be  gathered  into  the  garner, 
and  the  chaff  will  be  burned  with  unquencJiablefire. 

The  immaterial  system,  on  the  contrary,  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  some  receptaclefor  the  souls  of  the  dead,  M'hich 
being  in  a  state  of  consciousness,  must  necessarily  be  in 
a  state  of  pleasure  or  pain,  reward  or  punishment,  even 
antecedent  to  the  day  of  judgment.  Now  as  there  is  no 
hint  concerning  the  nature  or  iise  of  such  an  intermediate 
state,  in  the  Scriptures,  the  vain  imaginations  of  men  have 
had  most  ample  scope  for  displaying  themselves  ;  and  among 
other  gainful  absurdities,  the  priests  have  taken  this  ad- 
vantage to  found  upon  it  the  doctrines  oi purgatory,  and  the 
worship  of  the  dead.-\ 

The  doctrine  of  pre-existence,  or  that  of  all  human  souls 
having  been  lapsed  angels,  which  was  the  true  source  of 
Gnosticism,  and  most  of  the  early  corruptions  of  Christianity, 
could  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  notion  of  there 
being  something  in  man  quite  different  from  his  corporeal 
organized  system  ;  which,  therefore,  might  have  existed 
prior  to  that  system,  as  well  as  continue  after  its  dissolution. 
It  was  at  this  time,  when  all  souls  were  supposed  to  have 
pre-existed,  that  the  soul  of  Christ  was  not  only  supposed 
to  have  pre-existed,  together  with  the  souls  of  other  persons, 

*  See  Bishop  Law,  Mr.  Layton,  &c,  in  .Vofe,  Vol.  II.  p.  258. 

t  Dr.  Coward  having  charged  Grcgort/  the  Great  with  introducing  among  other 
"  doctrines  unheard  of  before, — Puri^.'^tory  and  Invocation  of  Saints,"  adds,  "  that  as 
Plato  had  taught  the  good  pious  ftUhers  of  the  Churcli,  that  tlie  souis  of  the  deceased 
were  immediately  after  death  translated  to  some  place  or  other,  so  Grctjory  made  it 
a  doctrine  highly  subservient  to  secular  ends."  Dr.  C.  h.id  before  spoken  of  "those 
State  Christians,  who  have  good  reasoti  to  maintain  and  support  tliis  opinion."  See 
Second  Thonffkts,  1702,  pp.  299  and  111. 
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but,  suitable  to  his  rank  here,  had  a  proportional  superior 
rank  and  office  assigned  to  him  before  he  came  into  the  world. 
Upon  this  foundation  he  was  first  considered  as  the  ^rj^xispyos 
of  the  Oriential  philosophy,  or  the  immediate  Maker  of  the 
world  under  the  Supreme  Being  ;  then  as  a  peculiar  emanation 
of  the  Divine  essence ;  and  lastly,  as  having  bel^n  from  eternity 
equal  to  God  himself.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  the  very 
seeds  of  this  dreadful  corruption  of  Christianity,  which  has 
been  the  fruitful  source  of  many  others,  could  not  have  been 
sown,  but  ill  this  immaterial,  and  as  it  may  properly  be 
termed,  this  ijeatlienish  system. 

Had  the  minds  of  the  primitive  Christians  continued 
uncontaminatcd  with  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  considered 
Christ,  as  his  apostles  who  lived  and  conversed  with  him 
evidently  appear  to  have  considered  him,  viz.  as  a  mere  "  man 
approved  of  God, — by  wonders  and  signs  which  God  did  by 
him,"  they  would  have  entertained  for  him  all  the  sentiments 
of  love  and  reverence  that  were  due  to  the  captain  of 
their  salvation,  and  the  first  begotten  from  the  dead;  who, 
as  their  elder  brother,  was  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for 
them,  in  the  heavenly  mansions,  and  who  would  return 
with  a  commission  from  God  to  raise  the  dead,  and  judge 
the  world  ;  but  they  could  never  have  arrogated  for  him 
Divine  honours,  and  consequently  the  worship  that  has 
been  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  other  Popish  saints, 
would  not  have  followed  ;  and  the  influence  of  these  leading 
opinions,  upon  the  whole  mass  of  corruptions  that  came  in 
like  a  deluge  afterwards,  is  easily  traced. 


SECTION  VII. 

Considerations  more  immediate  1 1/  relating  to  immaterial 
SUBSTANCES,  uiul  especially/  to  the  connexion  of  the 

SOUL  AND   body. 

PART  I. 

Of  the  presence  of  the  Soul  with  the  Body. 

The  idea  of  an  immaterial  substance,  as  it  is  defined  by 
metaphysicians,  is  entirely  a  modern  thing,  and  is  still  un- 
known to  the  vulgar.  The  original,  and  still  prevailing  idea 
concerning  ?i  soul  or  spirit,  is  that  of  a  kind  of  attenuated 
aerial  substance,  of  a  more  subtle  nature  than  gross  bodies, 
which  have  weight,  and  make  a  sensible  resistance  when 
they  are  pushed  against,  or  struck  at.     The/or»i  of  it  may 
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be  variable,  but  it  is  capable,  in  certain  circumstances,  of 
becoming  the  object  ofsight.  Thus  when  our  Lord  appeared 
to  his  disciples  walking  on  the  sea,  and  also  after  his  resur- 
rection, they  thought  it  had  been  ?i  spirit ;  and,  therefore, 
to  convince  them  of  their  mistake  on  the  latter  of  these 
occasions,  he  bade  them  handle  him  ;  for  that  a  spirit  had 
not  flesh  and  bones,  as  they  might  be  convinced  that  he  had. 
He  did  not  observe  to  them,  that  a  spirit  could  not  be  the 
object  of  sighf,  any  more  than  of  touch.  Also,  vvhateviir 
expressions  might  casually  drop  from  any  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  it  is  evident  to  all  who  consider  the  whole  of 
their  doctrine,  that  their  idea  of  a  spirit  was  widely  different 
from  that  which  is  now  contended  for. 

That  a  spirit  is,  strictly  speaking,  indivisible,  which  is 
essential  to  the  modern  idea  of  it,  is  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  notion  that  is  known  to  have  run  through  almost 
all  the  systems  of  the  ancients,  derived  originally  from  the 
Ii!ast,  viz.  that  all  human  souls,  and  all  finite  intelligences, 
were  originally  portions  of  the  rrreat  soul  of  the  universe ;  and 
though  detached  from  it  for  a  time,  arc  finally  to  be  absorbed 
into  it  again  ;  when  the  separate  consciousness  belonging  at 
present  to  each  of  them  will  be  for  ever  lost.  How  the 
idea  of  a  spirit  came  to  be  refined  into  the  very  attenuated 
state  in  which  we  now  find  it,  1  shall  endeavour  to  investigate 
in  its  proper  place  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  shall  bestow  a  few 
observations  upon  it,  as  it  appears  in  the  writings  of  the 
latest  and  most  celebrated  metaphysicians. 

A  spirit,  then,  or  an  immaterial  substance,  in  the  modern 
strict  use  of  the  term,  signifies  a  substance  that  has  no  ex- 
tension of  any  kind,  nor  any  thing  of  the  vis  incrticc  that 
belongs  to  matter.  It  has  neither  length,  breadth,  nor 
thickness,  so  that  it  occupies  no  portion  of  space  ;  on  which 
account,  the  most  rigorous  metaphysicians  say,  that  it  bears 
no  sort  of  relation  to  space,  any  more  than  sound  does  to 
the  eye,  or  light  to  the  car.  In  fact,  therefore,  spirit  and 
space  hav^e  nothing  to  do  with  one  another,  and  it  is  even 
improper  to  say,  that  an  immaterial  being  e.visfs  in  space,  or 
that  it  resides  in  one  place  more  than  in  another;  for,  pro- 
perly speaking,  it  is  no  where,  but  has  a  mode  of  existence 
that  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  phraseology  appropriated  to 
the  modes  in  which  matter  exists.  Even  these  spiritual  and 
intellectual  beings  themselves  have  no  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  exist,  at  least  while  they  are  confmed  by  gross 
matter. 

It  follows  also  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  that    the 

s    '^2 
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Div'me  mind  can  only  be  said  to  be  omnipresent  by  way  of 
figure  ;  for,  strictly  speaking,  this  term  implies  extension^  of 
which  all  immaterial  substances  are  utterly  incapable.  By 
the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  therefore,  they  mean  his 
power  of  acting  every  where^  though  he  exists  no  where.  The 
mind  of  any  particular  person,  also,  they  suppose  not  to  be 
confined  within  the  body  of  that  person  ;  but  that  though 
itself  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  space  or  place,  its  ex- 
ertions and  affections  are,  by  the  sovereign  appointment  of 
his  Creator,  confined  to  a  particular  system  of  organized 
matter,  wherever  that  happens  to  be,  and  continues  so 
limited  in  its  operations  as  long  as  the  organization  subsists  ; 
but,  that  being  dissolved,  the  immaterial  principle  has  no 
more  to  do  with  the  matter  that  had  been  thus  organized, 
than  with  any  other  matter  in  the  universe.  It  can  neither 
affect  it,  nor  be  affected  by  it. 

Others,  however,  1  believe,  considering  that,  though  ma- 
thematical points  occupy  no  real  portion  of  space,  they  are 
yet  capable  of  bearing  some  relation  to  it,  by  being  fixed  in 
this  or  that  place,  at  certain  distances  from  each  other,  are 
willing  to  allow  that  spirits  also  may  be  said  to  be  in  one 
place  in  preference  to  another  ;  and,  consequently,  that  they 
are  capable  of  changing  place,  and  of  moving  hither  and 
thither,  together  with  the  body  to  which  they  belong.  But 
this  is  not  the  opinion  that  seems  to  prevail  in  general ; 
since  it  supposes  spirit  to  have,  at  least,  one  property  in 
common  with  matter,  whereas  a  being  strictly  immaterial 
(which,  in  terms,  implies  a  negation  of  all  the  properties  of 
matter)  ought  not  to  have  any  thing  in  common  with  it. 

Besides,  a  mathematical  point  is,  in  fact,  no  substance  at 
all,  being  the  mere  limits  or  termination  of  a  body,  or  the 
place  in  void  space  where  a  body  is  terminated,  or  may  be 
supposed  to  be  so.  ^\e\e points^  mere  lines,  or  mere  surfaces, 
are  alike  the  mere  boundaries  of  material  substances,  and 
may  not  improperly  be  called  their  properties,  necessarily 
entering  into  the  definition  of  particular  bodies,  and  conse- 
quently bear  no  sort  of  relation  to  what  is  immaterial.  And 
therefore,  the  consistent  immaterialist  has  justly  disclaimed 
this  idea. 

Indeed,  it  is  evident,  that  if  nothing  but  immaterial  sub- 
stances, or  pure  intelligences,  had  existed,  the  very  idea  of 
place,  or  space,  could  not  have  occurred  to  us.  And  an  idea, 
that  an  immaterial  being  could  never  have  acquired  without 
having  an  idea  of  body,  or  matter,  cannot  belong  to  itself, 
but  to  matter  only.     Consequently,  according  to  the  strict 
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and  only  consistent  system  of  immateriality,  a  spirit  is  pro- 
perly no  where,  and  altogetlier  incapable  of  local  motion, 
thongh  it  has  an  arbitrary  connexion  with  a  body  that  is 
confined  to  a  particular  place,  and  is  capable  of  moving 
from  one  place  to  another.  This,  therefore,  being  the  only 
consistent  notion  of  an  immaterial  substance,  and  every 
thing  short  of  it  being  mere  materialism,  it  is  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  idea  that  I  shall  here  confine  myself. 

Appearances  cannot  be  said  to  favour  the  doctrine  af 
these  very  abstract  metaphysicians.  For,  certainly,  judging 
by  what  appears  to  us,  we  should  naturally  say  that  the 
soul  accompanies  the  body,  and  is  contained  in  it,  and  there- 
fore changes  place  together  with  the  bod}'.  On  this  ac- 
count, therefore,  the  most  acute  immaterialists  have  taken 
a  good  deal  of  pains  to  shew  that,  notwithstanding  these 
appearances,  which  at  first  sight  are  acknowledged  to  be 
unfavourable  to  their  system,  there  is  not  properly  any  mo- 
tion, or  change  of  place,  in  the  soul,  let  the  body  to  which 
it  belongs  rove  about  ever  so  much. 

"  For  my  part,"  says  Father  Gerdil,  as  he  is  quoted  by 
the  author  of  Za  Vraye  Philosophic,  "  if  1  had  no  other  reason 
to  satisfy  me,  I  should  content  myself  with  saying,  with 
the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  ancient  and  modern 
schools,  that  one  cannot  doubt  but  that  thought  and  volition 
are  incapable  of  moving  with  the  body,  because  they  are 
evidently  without  extension.  But  the  soul,  of  which  they 
are  modifications,  is  of  the  same  nature  with  them.  The 
soul,  therefore, can  no  more  move  than  thethoughtov  the  will." 
To  illustrate  this  paradox,  he  says,  that  "  the  void  space, 
in  a  carriage  drawn  by  horses,  does  not  move  with  the  car- 
riage, because  it  is  nothing ;  and  though  the  soul  be  a  real 
substance,  it  bears  no  more  relation  to  place  than  if  it  had 
been  nothing  at  all."  lie  adds,  in  order  to  exi)lain  how 
the  soul  can  have  an  idea  of  extension  and  of  space,  when 
itself  bears  no  relation  to  either,  that  "  though  the  soul  be 
incapable  of  motion,  like  the  body,  it  doth  not  fajl  to  con- 
tain eminently  within  itself  that  quality  of  matter,  and  there- 
fore is  capable  of  transferring  it  upon  matter,  and  of  sup- 
pos-ing  it  to  belong  to  matter."  Afterwards,  in  explaining 
what  is  meant  by  the  souTs  willing  and  acting  in  its  own 
hody,  he  says,  that  "  these  expressions,  the  soul  is  in  (he 
body,  thinks  in  the  body,  and  goes  out  of  the  body,  signify 
nothing  but  that  the  soul  is  united  to  the  body,  that  it  thinks 
in  a  dependence  upon  that  union,  and  that,  after  a  certain 
time,  the  soul  will  be  no  longer  united  with  that  body ;  but 
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that  the  soul  is  not  placed  in  the  body  as  the  hrain  is  in  the 
skull,  or  that  it  is  in  the  place  wliere  the  body  is."*  How 
unintelligibly  are  persons  reduced  to  talk,  when  they  quit 
the  road  of  common  sense,  forming  their  systems  not  from 
facts  and  appearances,  but  from  imagination / 

The  author  of  Letters  on  Materialism,^  addressed  to  my- 
self, seems  to  think  that  he  has  said  something  to  the  pur- 
pose, with  respect  to  this  difficulty,  arising  from  the  place  of 
spirits,  by  considering  space  as  nothing  more  than  an  ideal 
phenomenon  arising  from  the  extensive  order  of  co-existing 
bodies.  As  this  expression,  I  own,  conveys  no  clear  idea 
to  me,  1  shall  lay  before  my  readers  the  whole  paragraph, 
because,  though  I  am  not  able  to  get  any  light  from  it,  it  is 
possible  that  another  may. 

"  To  your  second  objection,  that,  properly  speaking,  your 
mind  is  no  more  in  your  body,  than  it  is  in  the  moon;  because 
it  is  incapable  of  bearing  the  least  relation  to  space,  I  an- 
swer, matter,  indeed,  occupies  space,  to  which  spirit  has  no 
relation  ;  that  is,  matter,  as  a  compounded  substance,  bears, 
in  its  various  parts,  a  relation  to  other  bodies.  Space, 
in  itself,  is  nothing  real ;  it  is  only  an  ideal  phenomenon 
arising  from  the  extensive  order  of  co-existing  bodies. 
Take  from  the  creation  every  body,  or,  which  amounts  to 
the  same,  every  being  capable  of  viewing  them,  and  space 
will  no  longer  subsist." 

Now  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  impossible,  even  in  idea, 
.  to  suppose  the  annihilation  of  space.  Let  any  person  but 
for  a  moment  suppose  the  annihilation  of  all  matter,  which 
is  not  difficult,  and  then  consider  whether  the  annihilation 
of  space  will  necessarily  follow.  I  do  not  vnean  in  imagina- 
tion, like  the  idea  of  things  tending  to  fall  downwards  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  but  in  the  nature 
of  things. 

Afterwards  this  writer  considers  the  presence  of  the  mind 
with  the  body,  as  attested  by  its  action  upon  it,  so  that  still 
the  spirit,  properly  speaking,  is  no  where,  and  has  no  motion, 
notwithstanding  its  strict  union  with,  and  its  constant  action 
upon,  a  body  which  is  necessarily  confined  to  some  parti- 
cular place,  and  which  it  obliges  to  change  its  place  at  plea- 
sure. How  these  notions  strike  others  I  cannot  tell ;  to  me 
nothing  can  appear  more  whimsical  or  extravagant. 

■*  Seepp.  271— .273and275.  ('P^      t  Rev.  Mr.  Beringfon.     See  p.  215,  iVo/*. 
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PART    II. 

Of  the  MUTUAL  INFLUENCES  of  the  So  id  (Did  llic  Bodtj. 

It  is  contended  for  by  all  metaphysicians,  wlio  maintain 
the  doctrine  of  any  proper  'immateri<d  principle^  that  spirit 
and  body  can  have  no  common  propcrti/;  and  when  it  is  asked, 
How,  then,  can  they  act  upon  one  another,  and  how  can  they 
be  so  intimately  connected  as  to  be  continually  and  neces- 
sarily subject  to  eacli  other's  influence  ?  It  is  acknowledged 
to  be  a  difficidlij  and  a  mijstcri/  that  we  cannot  comprehend. 
But  had  this  question  been  considered  with  due  attention, 
what  has  been  called  a  difficulty  would,  I  doubt  not,  have 
been  deemed  an  inipossibi/it//,  or  such  a  mystery  as  that  of 
the  bread  and  wine,  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  becoming  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  or  that  of  each  of  the  three  per- 
sons in  the  Trinity  being  equally  God,  and  yet  there  being 
no  more  (tods  than  one;  which,  in  the  eye  of  common  sense, 
are  not  properly  difficulties  or  mysteries^  but  direct  contra- 
dictions, such  as  that  of  a  thing  being  and  not  being  at  the 
same  time. 

Let  a  man  torture  his  imagination  as  much  as  he  pleases. 
1  will  pronounce  it  to  be  impossible  tor  him  to  conceive 
even  the  possibility  of  mutual  action  without  some  common 
property,  by  means  of  which  the  things  that  act  and  re-act 
upon  each  other  may  have  some  connexion.  A  substance 
that  is  hard  may  act  upon,  and  be  acted  upon  by,  another 
hard  substance,  or  even  one  that  is  soft,  which,  in  fact,  is 
only  relatively  less  hard ;  but  it  is  certainly  impossible  that 
it  should  atlect,  or  he  affected  by,  a  substance  that  can  make 
no  resistance  at  all,  and  especially  a  kind  of  substance  that 
cannot,  with  any  propriety  of  speech,  be  said  to  be  even  in 
the  same  place  with  it.  If  this  be  not  an  impossibility,  I 
really  do  not  know  what  is  so. 

But  admitting  that  what  appears  to  me  to  be  an  absolute 
impossibility,  viz.  that  substances  which  have  no  common 
property  can,  nevertheless,  affect,  and  be  affected  by,  each 
other,  to  be  no  more  than  a  difficulty  ;  it  is,  however,  a  dif- 
ficulty of  such  magnitude,  as  far  to  exceed  that  of  conceiv- 
ing that  the  principle  of  sensation  may  possibly  consist  with 
matter;  and,  therefore,  if,  of  two  difficulties,  it  be  most 
philosophical  to  take  the  least,  we  must,  of  course,  abandon 
the  hypothesis  of  two  heterogeneous  and  incompatibh  prin- 
ciples in  man^  which  is  clogged  with  the  greater  difficulty 
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of  conception,  and  adnniit  that  of  the  uniformiti/  of  his  nature, 
which  is  only  attended  with  a  less  diiticulty. 

The  great  difficulty  that  attends  the  supposition  of  the 
union  of  the  soul  and  body,  came  in  with  the  Cartesian 
hypothesis,  which  goes  upon  the  idea  that  the  essence  of 
mind  is  thought,  and  the  essence  of  body  extension,  exclu- 
sive of  every  property  that  had  before  been  supposed  to  be 
common  to  them  both,  and  by  which  they  might  influence 
one  another.  And  it  is  very  amusing  to  observe  the  diffe- 
rent hypotheses  that  have  been  formed  to  account  for  the 
soul  receiving  ideas  by  the  corporeal  senses,  and  for  the 
motion  of  the  body  in  consequence  of  the  volition  of  the 
soul. 

That  the  body  and  mind  have  no  physical  influence  upon 
one  another,  Descartes  could  not  but  allow.  He  therefore 
supposed  that  the  impression  of  external  objects,  was  only 
the  occasional,  and  not  the  efficient  cause  of  sensation  in  the 
mind  ;  that  volition  also  was  only  the  occasional,  and  not 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  muscles  ;  and  that 
in  both  these  cases  the  real  eflicient  cause  was  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  the  Deity,  exerted  according  to  certain  rules 
which  he  invariably  followed.  Thus,  whenever  an  object 
is  presented,  the  Divine  Being  impresses  the  mind,  and 
whenever  a  volition  takes  place,  he  produces  the  corre- 
sponding motion  in  the  muscular  system. 

Malebranche  refined  upon  this  hypothesis,  supposing  that 
we  perceive  the  ideas  of  things  not  only  by  the  Divine 
agencjf,  but  in  the  Divine  mind  itself,  all  ideas  being  first  in 
the  Divine  mind,  and  there  perceived  by  us.  A  general 
view  of  his  system,  with  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded, 
is  thus  given  by  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

"  His  hypothesis  in  short  is  this.  We  cannot  perceive 
any  thing  that  is  not  intimately  united  to  our  souls.  Our 
souls  are  unextended  beings,  in  this  place,  though  in  ano- 
ther he  says  they  have  extension — a  narrow  one  indeed ; 
but  narrow  or  broad,  it  is  still  extension.  Now  there  being 
no  proportion  between  the  soul  and  material  things,  these 
cannot  be  united  to  it,  nor  consequently  be  perceived  by  it. 
Our  souls  are  indeed  united  to  our  bodies  ;  but  there  is  a 
manner  of  union  necessary  to  perception,  and  another,  not 
so,  neither  of  which  is  explained.  God  who  is  a  substance, 
and  the  only  intelligible  substance,  is  intimately  united  to 
our  souls  by  his  presence.  He  is  the  place  of  spirits,  as 
space  is  in  one  sense  the  place  of  bodies :  and  since  he 
must  have  in  himself  the  ideas  of  all  the  beings  he  has 
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created,  (for,  without  these  ideas,  that  is  without  our  man- 
ner of  knowing,  this  })hiIosopher  presumes  to  aftirm  that  he 
could  not  have  created  them,)  we  may  sec  these  ideas  in 
God,  as  he  is  pleased  to  shew  them  to  us:  but  the  good 
Father  having  no  where  explained  how  God  shews  them  to 
us,  he  leaves  us  in  the  same  ignorance  in  which  he  found 
us."* 

The  celebrated  mathematician  and  metaphysician,  Leib- 
nitz, was  as  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of  all  proper  con- 
nexion, or  influence,  between  matter  and  spirit,  as  the 
Cartesians,  but  he  explained  the  correspondence  there  is 
between  them  in  quite  another,  though  not  a  more  satisfac- 
tory manner,  Ibrming  a  system,  which  has  obtained  the 
name  of  the  pre-established  harmony.'\  For,  admitting  the 
necessary  and  physical  operation  of  all  causes,  mental  and 
corporeal,  he  supposes  that  the  whole  train  of  volitions, 
from  a  man's  birth  to  his  death,  would  have  taken  place  in 
the  mind  in  the  same  order,  if  there  had  been  no  body  con- 
nected with  it;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  the  motions 
and  other  affections  of  the  body  (being  properly  an  automa- 
ton) would  have  been  the  same,  if  there  had  been  no  soul 
connected  with  it ;  but  that  it  is  pre-established  by  the 
Divine  Being,  that  the  volitions  of  the  one,  and  the  motions 
of  the  other,  should  strictly  correspond,  just  as  the}^  would 
have  done,  if  they  had  really  been  cause  and  effect  to  each 
other. 

Neither  of  these  hypotheses  having  given  lasting  satisfac- 
tion, the  defenders  of  the  modern  doctrine  of  immateriality 
have  generally  contented  themselves  with  supposing,  that 
there  is  some  unknown  real  influence  between  the  soul  and 
the  body,  but  that  the  connexion  is  a  mystery  to  us.  And 
this  is  not  the  first  absurdity  and  impossibility  that  has 
found  a  convenient  shelter  under  that  term. 

The  learned  Beausohre%  acknowledges  this  difficulty, 
even  with  respect  to  the  Deity  himself,  but  he  gives  us  no 
assistance  with  respect  to  the  solution  of  it.  "  If,"  says  he, 
"  the  substance  of  the  first  mover  be  absolutely  immaterial, 
without  extension,  and  without  size  (grandeur)^  one  cannot 

*  Seehis  Works,  1777,  HI.  pp.  543,  544.  (P.) 

t  "Son  Harmimie  Prikablie  seinble  ii'ajoiiter  qu'une  difticulte  dc  plus  a  I'opinion 
de  Descartes  sur  I'unioii  du  corps  el  de  riinie,"  says  a  biographer  of  Leibnitz.  This 
philosopher  died  at  Hanover  in  17 16,  aged  70.  See  Nouv.  Diet  Mist.  1772,  IV. 
pp.  67—71. 

\  "  Isaac  de  Beausobre,  born  at  Niort,  in  Switzerland,  of  a  French  Refnyee 
family,  was  a  learned  Calvinist  minister.  He  chiefly  resided  at  Berlin,  where  he 
was  Chaplain  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Beausobre  died  in  l638,  in  his  80th  year. 
See  Nouv.  Diet,  Hist.   1772,    I.  p.  353,  and  Gen.  Biog.  H.  pp.  68,  ^.] 
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conceive  how  it  should  give  motion  to  matter,  because 
such  a  substance  can  have  no  hold  f  prise  J  of  them,  any 
more  than  they  have  upon  it.  We  must,  therefore,  have 
recourse  to  the  Christian  system,  according  to  which,  God 
acts  upon  matter  by  an  act  of  his  will  only."*  But  if  the 
substance  of  a  spirit  cannot  act  upon  matter,  how  can  the 
niet'e  volition,  which  is  the  mere  act  of  a  spirit,  affect  it  ? 

Mr.  Baxter,  who  ascribes  so  much  to  the  agency  of  the 
Deity,  and  so  little  to  matter,  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
peculiarly  embarrassed  with  this  difficulty.  According  to 
him,  all  the  properties  of  matter,  as  attraction,  repulsion 
and  cohesion,  are  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Divine 
Being.  Consequently,  as  we  perceive  material  things  by 
means  of  these  their  powers,  it  but  too  plainly  follows,  that, 
in  fact,  matter  is  wholly  superfluous  ;  for  if  it  exists,  all  its 
operations  and  effects  are  resolvable  into  the  pure  unaided 
operation  of  the  Deity.  Such  a  philosopher  cannot  but  be 
puzzled  to  answer  Bishop  Berkeley,  who  supposed  that  the 
Divine  Being  himself  presented  the  ideas  of  all  things  to 
our  minds,  and  that  nothing  material  exists.  The  follow- 
ing appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  poor  attempt  to  maintain  the 
real  use  of  matter  to  impress  the  mind. 

"  Those  philosophers,"  says  he,  *'  who  allow  the  objects 
of  our  ideas  to  exist,  affirm,  I  think,  without  necessity,  that 
the  Sovereign  Mind  produces  the  ideas  of  them  in  us,  in  so 
far,  I  mean,  as  the  objects  themselves  may  do  this,  or  other- 
wise than  by  co-operation.  Matter  I  know  cannot  act  of 
itself,  as  it  acts  only  by  resistance.  But  if  the  resistance 
between  the  matter  of  our  bodies,  and  other  matter,  be 
enough  to  excite  the  idea  of  their  resistance  in  our  minds, 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  suppose  God  to  excite  that  idea, 
and  the  resistance  itself  to  have  no  effect.  And  if  we  do 
not  allow  the  matter  of  our  bodies  affects  our  minds  directly, 
and  by  itself,  the  union  between  them  may  seem  to  be,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  no  purpose." •!• 

'  Vol.  I.  p.  483.  (P.)  "Si  la  Substance  dii  Primier  Moteur  est  absoiiiment 
immaterielle,  sans  entendue,  ct  sans  grandeur,  on  ne  coniprend  pas  comment  il  a 
pu  donner  le  mouvement  k  la  Mati^re,  parcequ'  une  telle  Substance  penetrant  tons 
les  Corps,  il  est  inconcevable  qu'elle  puisse  les  niouvoir.  Elle  n'a  point  de  prise  sur 
eux,  comnie  ils  n'en  ont  point  sur  die.  II  faut  en  venir  an  Systeme  Chretien,  selon 
leque!  Dieu  n'agit  sur  la  Matiere  qut  par  un  acte  de  sa  Volonte."  Beamobre  adds, 
"  Systeme,  qui  n'a  point  ete  conini  d'Aristote,  et  qui  est  fonde  sur  le  principe 
que  Dieu  a  cree  la  Matiere  menie."  Histoirc  Critique  de  Maniclite  et  du  Mani- 
cheismc.  Par  M.  De  Beausobrc.  Amst.  1734,  I.  p.  483.  Mr.  Gibbon  describes 
this  work  as  "a  Treasure  of  Ancient  Philosophy  and  Theology."  Decline,  &<c. 
Ch-  47,  Note. 

t  Vol.  II.  p.  353.  CP.J 
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What  tlocs  this  amount  to,  hut  that,  since  matter  does 
exist,  it  must  he  of  some  use,  though  Mr.  iJaxter's  general 
hypothesis,  agreeably  to  which  lie  here  asserts  that  matter 
cannol  act  of  itself,  leaves  so  very  little  to  it,  that  it  might 
very  well  have  been  sparetl.  Tity  that  so  mischievous  a 
thing,  as  he  every  where  represents  matter  to  be,  should 
have  been  introduced  at  all,  when,  without  the  aid  of  supe- 
rior power,  if  could  not  do  even  that  mischief. 

Mr.  Baxter  seems  to  have  thought,  that  tiie  connexion 
between  the  soul  and  the  body  subsisted  only  during  a  state 
of  vigilance;  for  that,  though  during  sleep,  the  soul,  as  he 
says,  "  is  al\cai/s  active  and  percipient,  and  is  never  without 
some  real  perception,  it  most  evidently  ceases  to  act  and 
perceive  by  the  body.'**  It  is,  therefore,  in  fact,  in  an 
unembodied  state.  It  is  pity,  that  we  have  no  evidence  of 
what  passes  in  that  state,  but  that,  in  the  moment  of  the 
re-union  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  on  awaking  from  sleep,  all 
that  passed  in  this  intermediate  state  is  forgotten. 

Whatever  passes  in  dreams,  this  philosopher  supposes, 
not  to  be  any  thing  that  the  soul  is  concerned  in,  but  the 
work  of  other  intellectual  agents,  which  occupy  the  sensory 
the  moment  that  the  soul  abandons  it.-f  If  we  ask,  why  the 
soul  thus  abandons  the  sensory,  he  says,  it  fs  on  account  of 
the  '•'■expense  of  animal  spirits,  necessary  to  keep  the  former 
impressions  patent,  and  to  produce  new  ones,  and  that  the 
fatigue  of  continuing  to  do  this  is  intolerable."  But  as  it  is 
not  the  soul  that  is  fatigued,  but  the  hodi/  only,  is  there  not 
the  same  expense  of  animal  spirits,  whether  the  proper  soul 
of  the  man,  or  some  other  spirit,  be  at  work  in  the  sensory  ? 
The  same  quantity  of  thought  must  be  attended  with  the 
same  expense  of  animal  spirits. 

The  author  of  La  Vrat/e  Philosophic  has  a  very  sino^ular 
manner  of  hel])ing  this  great  difficulty  concerning  the  soul 
acting  upon  the  body.  I  shall  only  quote  the  passage 
without  making  any  remark  upon  it.  "Without  doubt," 
says  he,  "  it  is  not  by  thought  that  the  soul  moves  the  body, 
for  as  it  is  not  by  thought  that  the  soul  enriches  corporeal 
bodies  with  colours  and  extension,  neither  is  it  by  thought 
that  it  acts  upon  matter,  and  puts  it  in  motion!  It  does 
both  these  things,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  nature,  by 
its  own  e7iergy.  The  Supreme  Being,  in  creating  it,  willed 
that  it  should  have,  in  an  eminent  manner,  the  properties  o{ 
matter,  without  having  the  imperfections  of  it."  J 

*  Vol.  II.  p.  1 1.    (P.)  t  See  Biog.  Brit.  II.  p.  2->,  Note  B,  ad  fin. 

X  p.  277.   (P.)  '' 
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Others  think  to  provide  for  the  necessary  mutual  action 
and  re-action  between  soul  and  body,  by  imagining  that 
there  may  be  something  like  common  properties  between 
them,  though  by  this  means  they  evidently  destroy  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  substances.  This  is  remarkably 
the  case  with  the  author  o^  Letters  on  Materialism. 

"  You  tell  us,"  says  he,  "  that  matter  and  spirit  are  always 
described  as  having  not  one  common  property,  by  meaiis  of 
which  they  can  affect,  or  act  upo7i  each  other. — This  may  be 
true  in  the  opinion  of  those  philosophers,  who  consider  all 
matter  as  passive,  and  inert,  void  of  every  species  of  force , 
action  or  energy.  But  probably  such  negative  attributes  can 
scarcely  constitute  the  nature  of  any  being.  In  every  senti- 
ment, indeed,  the  properties  of  these  two  substances  must, 
in  part,  at  least,  essentially  differ,  because  their  natures  are 
ever  said  to  be  dissimilar;  yet  it  does  not  hence  follow,  that 
they  may  rot  be  endowed  with  powers  whereby  mutually 
to  affect  and  act  upon  each  other.  A  being  of  a  superior 
order  may  act  on  an  inferior  one,  placed  higher  on  the  scale. 
It  has  acquired  nobler  properties,  but  it  is  not  therefore 
deprived  of  such  inferior  qualities  as  are  not  unalliable  with 
the  more  exalted  species.  Particularly,  this  must  be  the 
case  where  the  superior  being  constitutes  a  part  of  the  same 
general  system.  Thus  will  the  soul  be  able  to  act  on  mat- 
ter, and  consequently  on  its  own  body,  which  experience 
likewise  seems  to  confirm. 

"  Why  may  not  matter  also  act  upon  spirit,  at  least  the 
most  exalted  and  refined  part  of  matter,  in  a  manner,  perhaps, 
inexplicable,  but  analogous  to  its  inferior  nature  and 
powers  ?  Thus  reciprocally  will  the  body  act  upon  the  soul. 
For  this  nothing  seems  more  requisite  than  that  matter,  in 
its  component  elements,  should  be  possessed  of  an  active 
force,  justly  proportioned  to  their  order  and  rank  of  being. 
It  must  reside  in  the  elements,  and  these  must  be  simple, 
because  no  force  could  ever  inhere  in  a  substance  ever 
divisible  ;  and  were  not  the  elements  active,  their  compounds 
never  could  be,  no  more  than  a  percipient  brain  could  arise 
from  impercipient  particles.  The  material  elements  then, 
1  conceive  to  be  simple  and  active,  active  in  various  degrees, 
according  to  their  scale  of  being,  or  the  part  they  are  by 
Infinite  Wisdom  destined  to  fill.  The  human  body,  a  com- 
pound of  these  elements,  and  the  brain  particularly,  must  be 
conceived  as  an  instrument  mounted  in  the  most  exact 
accord  of  parts  to  parts,  and  as  endowed  with  the  greatest 
energetic  powers  of  which  body  is  susceptible.     It  is  thus 
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rendered  a  fit  habitation  for  a  substance  simple  and  highly 
active,  as  is  the  soul. 

*'  The  soul  as  a  superior  being,  must  have  additionally 
other  superior  attributes,  some  of  which  may  be  roused  into 
action  by  the  impulse  of  an  inferior  agent,  the  body,  whilst 
the  more  eminent,  (though  not,  from  the  pre-established  laws 
of  union  independent  in  their  operations,)  are,  however,  out 
of  the  reach  of  any  immediate  and  direct  bodily  action. 
Thus  will  the  various  mental  powers  be  progressively  brought 
into  action,  and  man  will  feel,  will  perceive,  will  think,  and 
"will  reason,  just  as  the  respective  operative  causes  exert  their 
influence. 

"  In  the  system  of  occasional  causes  {wherein  all  matter  is 
supposed  to  be  passive  and  lifeless,  and  wherein  even  the 
soul  itself,  though  said  to  be  active,  never  acts^)  the  Deity  is 
introduced  as  the  only  mover  and  real  Agent,  but  is  repre- 
sented, as  ever  determined  to  act  by  the  view  of  the  different 
states  in  which  he  himself  has  placed  the  external  beings. 
The  doctrine  oi physicalinjluence  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only 
philosophical  notion.  Here  the  two  substances  mutually 
act  and  re-act  upon  each  other/'* 

I  do  not  imagine  that  the  more  acute  immaterialists  will 
think  themselves  under  any  obligation  to  this  defender  of 
their  principles,  either  for  giving  spirit  such  inferior  qualities 
as  are  not  unalliable  with  the  inore  exalted  species  of  mattery 
or  for  enduing  matter  with  that  active  power^  which  is 
generally  thought  peculiar  to  spirit;  because,  in  fact,  this 
hypothesis  entirely  confounds  the  two  substances,  and  lays 
a  foundation  for  the  grossest  materialism.  For  the  most 
exalted  and  refined  part  of  matter  cannot  be  deemed  to  differ 
essentially  from  the  grossest  matter.  For,  difference  in  size 
is  all  that  the  terms  exalted  and  refined  can  possibly  signify 
when  applied  to  matter.  An  immaterial  soul,  therefore, 
must  be  wholly  incapable  of  action  and  re-action  with  the 
most  exalted  and  refined,  as  well  as  with  the  grossest  cor- 
poreal system.  A  soul,  capable  of  this  mutual  action  with 
body,  must  have  something  gross  in  itself,  and  therefore  must 
be  degraded  from  holding  that  very  high  and  distinguished 
rank  in  the  scale  of  being,  which  has  been  assigned  to  it  by 
those  who  consider  it  as  infinitely  superior  to  matter. 

This  writer  also  says,  that  the  active  force  which  he 
ascribes  to  matter,  must  reside  in  the  simple  elements  of  it, 
because,  as  he  says,   "  no  force  could  ever  inhere  in  asub- 

*  Letters,  p.  S7,&c.    (P.) 
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stance  ever  divisible,  and  were  not  the  elements  active  their 
compounds  never  could  be  so."  But  did  not  this  writer 
know,  that  it  is  even  demonstrable  that  matter  is  infinitely 
divisible,  and  that,  therefore,  according  to  his  own  concession, 
no  active  force  can  ever  inhere  in  it  ?  This  writer,  therefore, 
acknowledging,  as  he  does,  the  necessity  of  a  physical  in- 
ftuence  between  the  body  and  the  mind,  must  necessarily 
abandon  the  notion  of  two  distinct  principles,  and  adopt  that 
of  the  uniform  composition  of  the  whole  man. 

The  vulgar,  who  consider  spirit  as  a  tlmi  aerial  substance, 
would  be  exceedingly  puzzled  if  they  were  to  endeavour  to 
realize  the  modern  idea  of  a  proper  immaterial  being ;  since, 
to  them,  it  would  seem  to  have  nothing  pos«7iye  in  its  nature, 
but  to  be  only  a  negdtio7i  of  properties,  though  disguised 
under  the  positive  appellation  of  spirit.  To  them  it  must 
appear  to  be  the  idea  of  nothing  at  all,  and  to  be  incapable 
of  supporting  any  properties. 

Metaphysicians,  however,  aftirm,  that  we  have  as  clear  an 
idea  of  spirit,  as  we  have  of  matter,  each  being  equally  the 
unknown  support  of  known  properties,  matter  of  extension 
and  solidity,  and  spirit  of  sensation  and  thought.  But  still, 
since  the  substance  is  confessedly  unknown  to  us,  it  must 
also  be  unknown  to  us  what  properties  it  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting;  and,  therefore,  unless  there  be  a  real  inconsistency 
in  the  properties  themselves,  those  which  have  hitherto 
been  ascribed  to  both  substances  may  belong  to  either  of 
them. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Locke,  who  maintains  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  soul,  and  yet  asserts  that,  for  any  thing  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  matter  may  have  the  property  of 
thought  superadded  to  it,*  ought  to  have  concluded,  that 
this  is  really  the  case,  since,  according  to  the  rules  of 
philosophizing,  we  ought  not  to  multiply  causes  without 
necessity,  which  in  this  case  he  does  not  pretend  to. 

I  shall  conclude  this  Section  with  a  quotation  from  the 
author  o'l  Reflections  on  the  Existence  of  the  Soul,  and  of  the 
Existence  of  God^  as  represented  in  the  Examen  du  Fatalismc. 
"■  If,"  says  he,  "  the  operations  ascribed  to  the  mind  may 
result  from  the  poAvers  of  matter,  why  should  we  suppose 
a  being  that  is  useless,  and  which  solves  no  difficulty  ?  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  properties  of  matter  do  not  exclude 
those  of  intelligence,  but  it  cannot  be  imagined  how  a  being, 
which  has  no  property  besides  intelligence,  can  make  use  of 

*  See  pp.  37,  181,  and  the  Note  on  S.  xx.   p.  iv.  infra. 
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matter.  In  reality,  how  can  this  siil)stance  which  bears  no 
rehition  to  matter,  he  sensible  of  it,  or  perceive  it  ?  In 
order  to  see  things,  it  is  necessary  that  they  make  an  im- 
pression upon  us,  that  there  be  some  relation  between  us 
and  them;  but  what  can  be  this  relation  ?"*  I  shall  only 
observe  upon  this  passage,  that  we  can  never  leave  the  road 
of  sound  philoso})hy,  without  giving  advantage  to  atheists 
and  unbelievers. 


SECTION  Vlll.t 

Of  Spirits  having  Exlension. 

Several  of  the  moderns  finding  themselves  embarrassed 
with  the  idea  of  a  soul,  as  being  without  any  extension  or 
relation  to  space,  have  admitted  these  properties  to  belong- 
to  spirits.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  have  considered  how 
inconsistent  it  is  with  their  general  doctrine,  and  the  argu- 
ments by  which  it  is  supported,  to  admit  thus  much,  or  the 
peculiar  difficulties  with  which  this  scheme  is  clogged. 
These,  therefore,  I  shall  proceed  to  represent. 

1.  The  chief  reason  why  the  principle  of  thought  has  been 
supposed  to  be  incompatible  with  matter,  is,  that  there  is 
no  conceivable  connexion  between  thought  and  solidity^  that 
the  two  ideas  are  altogether  different  and  dissimilar.  But 
is  there  any  more  conceivable  connexion  between  thought 
and  mere  extension P  Are  ideas,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  persons  who  hold  this  doctrine,  extended  things  ?  Is 
the  judgment  extended,  is  the  will  extended^  or  have  the 
passions  extension  ?  How,  then,  do  they  require  an  extended 
substance  in  which  to  inhere  ?  If  there  be  some  unknown 
reason  \yhy  they  do  require  an  extended  substratum,  may 
not  this  substance  have  solidity  added  to  its  extension  ;  the 
idea  of  solidity  not  being  more  foreign  to  the  ideaof  thouo-ht, 
than  that  of  extension,  nor  more  dissimilar  to  it  ? 

2.  The  essence  of  the  soul,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  matter, 
because  it  would  then  be  divisible;  but  is  not  every  thing 
that  is  extended,  divisible  ?  It  is  not  the  solidity  of  bodies 
that  makes  them  capable  of  division  so  properly  as  their 
extension.  It  is  this  property  that  makes  division  possible  ; 
and  then  all  that  is  necessary  to  actual  division  is  dis- 
cerptibihti/,  or  the  possible  separation  of  one  part  of  its 
substance    from   another.       For   wherever  there    is   exten- 

*  Examen  du  Fatalisme,  I.  p.  S9O.      (P.J 

t  Added  to  tlie  2d,  Ed.  except  the  first  paragraph,  from  the  Illustrations. 
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sion,  there  must  be  conceivable  parts,  viz.  a  half,  a  third, 
a  fourth,  &c.  But  till  the  substance  of  which  the  soul 
(exclusiveof  its  power  of  thinking)  consists  be  more  known 
to  us,  so  that  we  can  subject  it  to  a  rigorous  examination,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  be  more  or  less  discerptible 
than  any  species  of  matter,  for  all  that  we  know  of  it  is, 
that  it  is  extended^  and  that  it  thinks.  The  firmness  of  its 
texture  is  a  thing  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge  at  all ; 
and  if  it  be  any  thing  more  than  mere  space,  it  must  have 
that  which  may  be  called  texture^  or  consistence,  solid  or 
fluid,  elastic  or  non-elastic,  &c.  &c. :  consequently,  it  may, 
for  any  thing  we  know,  be  as  corruptible  and  perishable  as 
the  body.  The  boasted  unity  of  consciousness,  and  simplicity 
of  perception  and  thought,  can  be  no  security  against  division 
and  dissolution,  unless  they  inhere  in  a  substance  naturally 
incapable  of  division,  and  consequently  of  dissolution. 

3.  As  divisibility  may  always  be  predicated  of  any  sub- 
stance that  is  extended,  and  not  infinite,  I  wish  the  advocates 
of  this  doctrine  of  extended  spirit,  would  consider  a  little 
what  would  be  the  probable  consequence  of  an  actual  division 
of  it.  Supposing  the  substance  of  a  human  soul  to  be  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  (which  to  Divine  power  must,  at  least, 
be  possible,)  would  the  power  of  thinking  be  necessarily 
destroyed,  or  would  the  result  be  two  spirits,  of  inferior 
powers,  as  well  as  of  smaller  size  ?  If  so,  would  each  of 
them  retain  the  consciousness  of  the  whole  undivided  soul, 
or  would  the  stock  of  ideas  be  equally  divided  between 
them  ? 

4.  As  every  created  being  must  exist  before  it  can  act, 
I  wish  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  would  consider  what 
idea  they  can  form  of  the  extended  substance  of  a  spirit 
before  it  has  acquired  any  ideas  at  all,  and  consequently 
before  it  has  begun  to  think.  In  what  will  it  differ  from 
mere  space?  Whatever  this  state  be,  in  what  does  it  difi'er 
from  the  state  of  the  soul  whenever  it  ceases  to  think,  as 
in  a  deep  sleep,  a  swoon,  or  the  state  between  death  and  the 
resurrection  ? 

6.  I  would  also  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
partisans  of  extended  spiritualism,  what  size  or  shape  they 
would  give  to  the  human  soul,  (for  if  it  be  extended,  size 
and  shape  it  must  have,)  and  whether  some  inconvenience 
may  not  arise  to  their  system  in  the  discussion  of  the 
question.  If  nothing  can  act  but  where  it  is,  I  should 
think  that  the  soul  must  have  the  size  and  form  of  the  brain, 
if  not  of  the  whole  nervous  system.     For  there  is  no  region 
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within  the  brain  of  less  extent  than  the  medullary  part  of  it* 
that  can  be  imagined  to  be  the  sensorium,  or  the  immediate 
seat  of  sensation  ;  and  as  the  nerves  consist  of  the  same 
substance  with  the  medullary  part  of  the  brain,  and  are 
properly  a  production,  or  part  of  it,  1  do  not  see  why  the 
soul  should  be  confined  to  the  size  of  the  brain  only,  exclu- 
sive of  the  nerves  ;  and  then,  as  the  nerves  are  in  every  part 
of  the  body,  the  soul  would,  in  tact,  be  of  the  same  form 
and  size  with  the  body  to  which  it  belongs,  though  with 
more  interstices. 

6.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  to  the  speculatist, 
to  consider  whether  the  size  and  form  of  these  extended 
souls  be  invariable,  or  whether,  as  we  suppose  the  body  to 
undergo  some  change  at  the  resurrection,  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  its  new  mode  of  existence,  the  soul  may  not  undergo 
a  proportionable  change,  and  be  transformed  together  with 
it. 

7.  We  are  apt  to  impose  upon  ourselves,  and  to  confound 
our  understandings,  by  the  use  of  general  terms.  To  gain 
clear  perceptions  of  things  we  must  inspect  them  more 
closely,  in  order  to  discover  what  particular  and  more 
dejinite  ideas  are  necessarily  comprised  in  the  more  general 
ones.  Thus,  while  we  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that 
man  is  a  compound  being,  consisting  of  two  substances,  the 
one  corporeal,  and  the  other  spiritual,  the  one  both  extended 
and  solid,  and  the  other  extended  indeed,  but  destitute  of 
solidity  ;  and  that  an  intimate  union  subsists  between  them, 
so  that  they  always  accompany  and  affect  one  another  (an 
impression  upon  the  body  causing  a  sensation  in  the  mind, 
and  a  volition  of  the  mind  causing  a  motion  of  the  body)  we 
are  satisfied.  The  hypothesis  seems  to  correspond  to  the 
first  view  of  the  phenomena ;  and  though  we  cannot  help 
being  staggered,  when  we  consider  this  intimate  union  of 
two  such  heterogeneous  substances,  we  still  acquiesce  in  it,  as 
an  union  effected  by  Almighty  power;  and  we  are  likewise 
repelled  from  a  rigorous  examination  of  it  by  the  idea,  how- 
ever ill-founded,  that  our  prospects  of  a  future  life  are 
materially  affected  by  it. 

But  a  future  life  being  secured  to  us  by  the  promises  of 
the  gospel,  upon  other  and  better  principles,  we  need  not  be 
afraid  to  consider  what  this  supposed  union  of  body  and 
soul  really  implies,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  imply  that  the 
soul,  having  locality  and  extension,  must  have  solidity  also. 

That  the  mind  should  move  the  body,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  mooe  itself  along   with   the  body,   we  may   think   a 

VOL.  III.  T 
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tolerably  easy  supposition  ;  but  what  shall  we  say  to  the  case 
of  the  body  being  moved  during  sleep,  or  a  swoon,  to  which 
removal  the  mind  does  not  at  all  contribute  ?  It  will  hardly 
be  said  that,  in  this  case,  the  soul  is  first  of  all  left  behind, 
in  the  place  from  which  the  body  was  taken,  and  that  it 
afterwards  volimtarili/  ioins  its  former  companion.  And,  if 
not,  the  motion  of  the  mind  must,  in  all  cases,  necessarili/ 
accompany  the  motion  of  the  living  body,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  mind  must  be  involuntarily  dragged  along  with 
it.  But  can  this  motion  be  communicated  from  body  to 
mind  without  real  impulse,  implying  a  vis  inertice,  and  soli- 
dity, without  which,  it  should  seem,  that  the  one  cannot 
lay  hold  of  the  other  ? 

8.  It  will  also,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  account  for  the 
separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body  after  death,  unless  the 
spiritual  substance  be  supposed  to  be  a  proper  constituent 
part  of  the  solid  mass,  which,  like  fixed  air  in  bodies,  is  set 
loose  when  the  rest  of  the  mass  is  dissolved  by  putrefac- 
tion, or  otherwise.  If  putrefaction,  or  total  dissolution,  be 
the  physical  cause  of  this  separation,  is  there  not  a  good 
foundation  for  the  practice  of  the  Egyptians,  who  preserved 
the  bodies  of  their  friends  as  long  as  they  possibly  could, 
probably  with  a  view  of  retaining  their  souls  in  them,  or 
near  them? 

If  the  soul  be  really  inseparable  from  the  body,  which  is 
probably  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  that,  during 
the  death  of  the  body,  the  soul  is  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
until  the  resurrection,  what  part  of  the  body  does  it  accom- 
pany? If  it  be  indiscerptible,  it  must  be  wholly  in  some 
one  place  ;  and  as  all  the  constituent  parts  of  every  member 
of  the  body  are  completely  dissolved  and  dispersed,  it  must, 
in  fact,  accompany  some  one  of  the  ultimate  particles;  and 
which  of  them  can  that  be  ? 

If  the  extended  spirit  does  not  accompany  any  particle  of 
the  dissolved  body,  and  all  souls  be  preserved,  during  their 
dormant  state,  in  some  general  repository,  (whether  in  the 
sun,  the  earth,  or  some  part  of  the  intermediate  space,)  in 
what  manner  will  the  re-union  of  the  souls,  and  their  re- 
spective bodies,  be  effected  at  the  resurrection  ?  Will  it  be 
by  any  thing  like  what  is  called  elective  attraction  between 
them  ;  or  will  it  be  effected  by  a  new  and  express^aZ  of  the 
Deity  ? 

These  objections  do  not  much,  if  at  all,  affect  the  doc- 
trine of  spirit  bearing  no  relation  to  space,  or  any  speculation 
concerning  the  Divine  essence,  which  fills  all  space. 
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9.  Many  other  queries  will  necessarily  obtrude  them- 
selves on  any  person  who  shall  begin  to  speculate  on  the 
nature  of  extended  spiritual  substances,  which  it  will  be 
impossible  to  dismiss  without  some  degree  of  attention  ; 
and  it  appears  to  me  that,  let  the  advocates  for  this  doctrine 
answer  them  in  whatever  manner  they  please,  they  must 
occasion  some  degree  of  embarrassment,  so  as  to  leave  a 
suspicion  of  the  doctrine  from  which  they  arise,  as  wanting 
a  sufficient  foundation  in  probability  and  truth  ;  such  as, 
What  is  the  origin,  or  commencement,  of  the  extended 
spirit?  Is  every  soul  a  separate  creation  ;  or,  are  souls  pro- 
pagated from  each  other  like  bodies  ?  *  Does  it  grow  in 
size  with  the  growth  of  the  body  and  brain  ?  Are  these  ex- 
tended spirits  mutually  penetrable  to  each  other?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  must  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
same  universal  space  that  is  already  occupied  by  the  Divine 
essence.  Is  the  essence  of  these  extended  spirits  similar  to 
that  of  the  Deity,  and  will  no  impediment  arise  from  this 
necessary  mutual  penetration  ? 

Many  more  observations  might  be  made  on  this  notion  of 
extended  spirit,  which  appears  to  me  not  to  have  been  suf- 
ficiently considered  by  those  who  hold  it.  They  have  con- 
cluded, or  rather,  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  there  is  in 
man  a  soul  distinct  from  his  body,  but  they  revolt  at  the 
idea  of  this  soul  having  no  extension,  or  relation  to  space, 
and  therefore  admit  that  it  has  these  properties  ;  but,  being 
driven  by  mere  necessity  to  admit  thus  much,  they  are  un- 
willing to  consider  the  subject  any  farther,  and  shut  their 
eyes  on  all  the  concomitants  and  consequences  of  their  con- 
cessions ;  though,  if  they  would  attend  to  them,  they  would 
find  them  such  as  would  probably  make  them  revolt  at  the 
whole  system.  Their  arguments  for  a  separate  soul  from 
the  topics  of  thought  being  dissimilar  to  matter,  from  the 
unity  of  consciousness,  indiscerptibility,  &c.  properly  belong 
to   the  advocates  for  refined  spiritualism,  and   are    imper- 

*  This  doctrine  of  Tradurtior^  was  maintained  by  a  learned  physician  of  the  17th 
century,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Man's  Dignity  and  Perfection  Vindicated,  being  some 
serious  Thoughts  on  the  coinnionly  received  Error,  touching  the  Infusion  of  the 
Soul  of  Man — wherein  it  is  rationally,  philosophically  and  theologically  demonstrated 
that  the  Soul  of  Man  is  ex  Traduce.  By  Wni.  Uaniesey.  ISmo.  l66l."  The  author 
was  physician  to  Charles  11.  Dr.  Donne,  at  an  earlier  period,  was  perplexed  on 
these  questions  concerning  the  Soul,  lie  says,  "  they  which  follow  the  opinion  of 
infusion  from  God — can  very  hardly  defend  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin.  The  soul 
is  forced  to  take  this  infection  and  comes  not  into  the  body  of  her  own  disposition." 
See  "  Letters  written  by  Jolui  Donne,  sometime  Deane  of  St.  Paul's,  London."  4to. 
1654,  p.  17. 
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tinently  and  ineffectually  alleged  by  those,  who,  admitting  ' 
a  real  extension,  and  consequently  real  size  and  form  in  the 
soul,  in  vain  imagine,  that  they  are  advocates  for  the  doc- 
trine of  proper  immateriality.     In  fact,  they  are  themselves 
seini-  ma  terialists. 

How  easy  is  it  to  get  rid  of  all  the  embarrassment  at- 
tending the  doctrine  of  a  soul,  in  every  view  of  it,  by 
admitting,  agreeably  to  all  the  phenomena,  that  the  power 
of  thinking  belongs  to  the  brain  of  a  man,  as  that  of  walking 
to  his  feet,  or  that  of  speaking  to  his  tongue ;  that,  there- 
fore, man,  who  is  one  being,  is  composed  of  one  kind  of 
substance,  made  of  the  dust  of  the  earth;  that  when  he 
dies,  he,  of  course,  ceases  to  think  ;  but  when  his  sleeping 
dust  shall  be  re-animated  at  the  resurrection,  his  power  of 
thinking,  and  his  consciousness,  will  be  restored  to  him  ? 

This  system  gives  a  real  value  to  the  doctrine  of  a  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  which  is  peculiar  to  revelation,  on 
which  alone  the  sacred  writers  build  all  our  hope  of  a  future 
life,  and  it  explains  the  uniform  language  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  speak  of  one  day  of  judgment  for  all  mankind,  and 
represent  all  the  rewards  of  virtue,  and  all  the  punishments 
of  vice,  as  taking  place  at  that  awful  day,  and  not  before. 
This  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  was  laughed  at  by  the  con- 
ceited Athenians,  and  will  always  be  the  subject  of  ridicule 
to  persons  of  a  similar  turn  of  mind  ;  but  it  is  abundantly 
confirmed  to  us  by  the  well-attested  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  established  on  all 
the  miraculous  events  by  which  the  promulgation  of 
Christianity  was  attended. 


SECTION   IX. 

Of  the  VEHICLE  of  the  Soul. 

Many  modern  metaphysicians,  finding  some  difficulty 
in  uniting  together  things  so  discrepant  in  their  nature,  as  a 
pure  immaterial  substance,  and  such  gross  matter  as  that  of 
which  the  human  body  and  brain  are  composed,  have 
imagined,  that  this  connexion  may  be  better  cemented  by 
means  of  some  intermediate  material  substance,  of  a  more 
refined  and  subtle  nature  than  that  which  is  the  object  of 
the  senses  of  sight  or  touch.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
body  by  death,  they  suppose  that  this  subtle  vehicle  of  the 
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soul  is  set  loose  from  its  connexion  with  it,  and  flies  off,  un- 
perceived  by  any  of  the  senses,  together  with  the  imma- 
terial soul,  from  which  it  is  inseparable,  into  the  inter- 
mediate state. 

This,  in  fact,  is  nothing  more  than  taking  the  siS^oXov  of 
the  ancients,  or  the  popular  gho^t  of  all  countries,  which 
was  all  the  thinking  principle  that  they  had  any  idea  of,  and 
making  it  a  kind  o^  body  to  something  of  which  the  ancients 
and  the  vulgar  had  no  idea.  But  this  modern  vehicle  of 
the  soul  is  altogether  a  creature  of  imagination  and  hypo- 
thesis, and  in  reality  without  explaining  any  one  pheno- 
menon, or  removing  one  real  difficulty.  For  so  long  as  the 
matter  of  which  this  vehicle  consists,  has  what  are  supposed 
to  be  the  essential  properties  of  all  matter,  viz.  solid  extent, 
its  union  with  a  truly  immaterial  substance  must  be  just  as 
difficult  to  conceive,  as  if  it  had  been  the  subject  of  all  our 
corporeal  senses.  To  the  vulgar,  indeed,  the  attenuation  of 
matter  may  make  it  seem  to  approach  to  the  nature  of  spirit; 
but  the  philosopher  knows  that,  in  fact,  no  attenuation  of 
matter  brings  it  at  all  nearer  to  the  nature  of  a  substance  that 
has  no  common  property  with  matter. 

Mr.  Wollaston,  however,  who  is  certainly  a  very  respect- 
able writer,  and  treats  pretty  largely  of  this  subject  of  a 
vehicle  for  the  soul,  not  attending  to  these  obvious  consider- 
ations, seems  to  consider  the  immaterial  soul  as  a  substance 
capable  of  the  most  intimate  union  with  this  subtle  material 
vehicle.  I  shall  present  my  reader  with  this  writer's  ideas 
on  the  subject,  and  subjoin  some  remarks  upon  it.  I  might 
quote  what  many  others  have  advanced,  but  there  is  no 
end  of  pursuing  such  mere  creatures  of  imagination,  and 
the  farther  discussion  of  the  subject  w^ould  be  inexcusable 
trifling. 

"  The  human  soul,"  says  Mr.  Wollaston,  "  is  a  cogita- 
tive substance,  clothed  in  a  material  vehicle,  or  rather 
united  to  it,  and  as  it  were  inseparably  mixed  (I  had  almost 
said  incorporated)  with  it.  These  act  in  conjunction,  that 
which  affects'  the  one,  affecting  the  other.  The  soul  is 
detained  in  the  body  (the  head  or  brain)  by  some  sympathy 
or  attraction  between  this  material  vehicle  and  it,  till  the 
habitation  is  spoiled,  and  this  mutual  tendency  interrupted 
(and  perhaps  turned  into  an  aversion  that  makes  it  fly  off,) 
by  some  hurt  or  disease,  or  by  the  decays  and  ruins  of 
old  age,  or  the  like,  happening  to  the  body  ;  and  in  the  in- 
terim, by  means  of  this  vehicle,  motions  and  impressions  are 
communicated  to  and  fro." 
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Again,  he  says,  "  If  we  should  suppose  the  soul  to  be  a 
beins;  by  nature  made  to  inform  some  body,  and  that  it  can- 
not exist  and  act  in  a  state  of  total  separation  from  all  body — 
that  body  which  is  so  necessary  to  it,  may  be  some  fine 
vehicle,  that  dwells  with  it  in  the  brain,  and  goes  off  with  it 
at  dea^h  ; — when  it  shall,  in  its  proper  vehicle,  be  let  go,  and 
take  its  flight  into  the  open  fields  of  heaven,  it  will  then  be 
bare  to  the  immediate  impressions  of  objects.  And  why 
should  not  those  impressions  which  affected  the  nerves  that 
moved,  and  aflected  the  vehicle  and  soul  in  it,  affect  the 
vehicle  immediately,  when  they  are  immediately  made  upon 
it,  without  the  interposition  of  the  nerves  ?  The  hand  which 
feels  an  object  at  the  end  of  a  staff,  may  certainly  be  allowed 
to  feel  the  same  much  better  by  immediate  contact  without 
the  staff."  * 

On  this  I  would  observe,  that  by  whatever  considerations 
it  appears  that  a  vehicle  is  necessary  to  the  soul,  the  body 
must  at  least  be  equally  necessary  to  the  vehicle.  For,  it  by 
no  means  follows,  that  because  external  objects  can  affect 
the  vehicle  through  the  hody^  that  therefore  they  would  affect 
itatall,  and  much  less  better,  without  its  assistance.  It  would 
then  follow,  that  because  the  auditory  nerves  are  affected 
with  sounds  by  means  of  the  external  and  internal  ear, 
that  therefore  sounds  would  be  heard  better  without  the 
ear,  the  vibrations  of  the  air  acting  immediately  upon  the 
nerves  themselves;  and  that  because  the  brain  is  affected 
with  the  several  sensations,  by  means  of  the  nerves,  that  it 
would  perceive  every  thing  to  much  more  advantage  if  it 
were  exposed  to  the  influence  of  all  those  things  to  which 
the  nerves  are  exposed.  Whereas  these  are  all  contrary  to 
fact. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  believe, 
that  nothing  is  provided  for  us  as  a  means,  or  instrument  of 
sensation,  but  what  was  naturally  proper,  and  even  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  ;  and  consequently  that,  if  these  means 
were  withheld,  the  end  could  not  be  attained.  Whereas, 
therefore,  the  only  means  by  which  we  receive  our  sensations 
are  the  organs  of  sense,  the  nerves  and  the  brain,  we  ought 
to  conclude,  that  without  bodily  organs,  nerves  and  brain, 
we  could  have  no  sensations  or  ideas. 

There  is  something  curious  in  Mr.  Wollaston*s  notion 
concerning  the  place  of  the  soul,  as  determinc^d  by  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  gross  body,  or  of  the  vehicle  to  which  it  is 

*  Relit/ion  of  Nature,  7th  Ed.  pp.  863,  364,  370,  374,  375.     (P.) 
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connected,  copied,  as  it  should  seem,  from  Plato  or  Cicero, 
who  give  a  similar  account  of  the  height  to  which  the  soul 
ascends  after  death,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  weighed 
down  by  its  vicious  tendency  to  earthly  things. 

"  That  general  law,*'  says  Wollaston,  "  to  which  bodies 
are  subjected,  makes  it  sink  in  this  fluid  of  air,  so  much 
lighter  than  itself,  keeps  it  down,  and  so  determines  the  seat 
of  it,  and  of  the  soul  in  it,  to  be  upon  the  surface  of  this 
earth,  where,  or  in  whose  neighbourhood,  it  was  first  pro- 
duced. But  then,  when  the  soul  shall  be  disengaged  from 
the  gross  matter  which  now  encloses  and  encumbers  it,  and 
either  become  naked  spirit,  or  be  only  veiled  in  its  own  fine 
and  obsequious  vehicle,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  either 
freed  from  the  laws  of  bodies,  and  fall  under  some  other, 
which  will  carry  it  to  some  proper  mansion  or  state,  or  at 
least,  by  the  old  ones,  be  capable  of  mounting  upwards,  in 
proportion  to  the  volatility  of  its  vehicle,  and  of  emerging 
out  of  these  regions  into  some  medium  more  suitable,  and 
(if  the  philosopher  may  say  so)  equilibrious."  * 

This  has  the  appearance  of  being  written  in  ridicule  of 
the  vehicular  system^  but  it  was  meant  to  be  a  just  exposition 
and  defence  of  it.  I  would  observe  also,  that  this  writer, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  all  these  vehicles  are  specifically 
lighter  than  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  earth,  and 
therefore  must  ascend  in  it,  makes  no  provision  for  the 
descent  of  any  unembodied  spirit  into  any  of  the  lotcer  I'egiofis, 
where  most  of  the  moderns  dispose  of  the  souls  of  the 
wicked,  and  where  all  the  ancients  placed  the  receptacle  of 
all  souls  without  distinction. 

Even  Dr.  Hartley,  who  ascribes  so  much  to  matter,  and 
so  little  to  any  thing  immaterial  in  man,  (nothing  but  the 
faculty  of  simple  perception^)  yet  supposes,  that  there  is 
something  intermediate  between  the  soul  and  the  gross  body, 
which  he  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  the  injinitemnal  ele- 
mentarij  bod  if. •\  But,  great  as  is  my  admiration  of  Dr.  Hart- 
ley, it  is  very  far  from  carrying  me  to  adopt  every  thing  -in 
him.  His  language,  in  this  instance,  conveys  no  clear  ideas 
to  my  mind,  and  I  consider  both  his  intermediate  body  and 
immaterial  soul  as  an  encumbrance  upon  his  system,  which, 
in  every  other  respect,  is  most  admirably  simple, 

I  do  not  find  that  any  thing  has  been  said  of  the  state  of 
the  vehicle  of  the  soul  during  sleep.  Docs  the  vehicle  re- 
quire rest  as  well  as  the  body  and  brain  ;  and  if  the  soul 

*  Religion  of  Nature,  ^.4,0\.     {P.)  f  Ois.  I.  p.  34. 
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think  during  sleep,  where  is  the  repository  of  the  ideas  on 
which  it  is  employed  ?  Are  they  contained  in  the  vehicle, 
or  the  soul  itself? 

Indeed,  every  thing  relating  to  sleep,  is  a  very  puzzling 
phenomenon,  on  the  supposition  of  the  distinction  between 
the  soul  and  the  body,  especially  the  little  evidence  that  can 
be  pretended  of  the  soul  being  employed  at  all  in  a  state  of 
really  sound  sleep,  exclusive  Of  dreaming.  And  surely,  if 
there  be  a  soul  distinct  from  the  body,  and  it  be  sensible  of 
all  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  corporeal  system  to 
which  it  is  attached,  why  does  it  not  perceive  that  state  of 
the  body  which  is  termed  sleep ;  and  why  does  it  not  con- 
template the  state  of  the  body  and  bniin  during  sleep,  which 
might  afford  matter  enough  for  reasoning  and  reflection  ?  If 
no  new  ideas  could  be  transmitted  to  it  at  that  time,  it  might 
employ  itself  upon  the  stock  which  it  had  acquired  before, 
if  they  really  had  inhered  in  it,  and  belonged  to  it,  taking 
the  opportunity  of  ruminating  upon  its  old  ideas,  when  it 
was  so  circumstanced  that  it  could  acquire  no  new  ones. 

All  this  we  should  naturally  expect  if  the  soul  was  a  sub- 
stance really  distinct  from  the  body,  and  if  the  ideas  properly 
belonged  to  this  substance,  so  that  it  was  capable  of  carrying 
them  all  away  with  it  when  the  body  was  reduced  to  dust. 
The  soul,  during  the  sleep  of  the  body,  might  be  expected 
to  approach  to  the  state  in  which  it  would  be  when  the  body 
was  dead,  death  being  often  compared  to  a  more  sound  sleep. 
For  if  it  be  capable  of  thinking  and  feeling  when  the  powers 
of  the  body  shall  entirely  cease^  it  might  be  capable  of  the 
same  kind  of  sensation  and  action  when  those  powers  arc 
only  suspended. 

SECTION  X. 

Objections  to  the  System  of  Materialism,  considered. 

Most  of  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  powers  of  sensation  and  thought  belonging  to 
matter,  are  entirely  founded  on  a  mistaken  notion  of  matter, 
as  being  necessarily  inert  and  impenetrable.,  and  not  a  thing 
possessed  of  no  other  powers  than  those  of  attraction  and 
reptdsion^  and  such  as  may  be  consistent  with  them.  With 
such  objections  as  these  I  have  properly  no  concern,  because 
they  do  not  affect  my  peculiar  system.  Some  objections, 
however,  which  are  founded  on  the  popular  notion  of  matter^ 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider;  because,  while  they 
remain  unnoticed,  they  may  impede  the  reception  of  any 
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system  that  bears  the  name  of  materialism^  how  different 
soever  it  may  be  from  any  thing-  that  has  hitherto  been  so 
denominated.  1  shall,  therefore,  briefly  reply  to  every  ob- 
jection that  can  be  thought  considerable,  either  in  itself  ^or 
on  account  of  the  person  who  has  proposed  it. 

I.  From  the  Difficulty  of  conceiving  hoiv  Thought  can  arise 

from  Matter. 

It  is  said,  we  can  have  no  conception  how  sensation  or 
thought  can  arise  from  matter,  they  being  things  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  it,  and  bearing  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  any 
thing  like  Jig  lire  or  7notion;  which  is  all  that  can  result  from 
any  modification  of  matter,  or  any  operation  upon  it. 

But  this  is  an  argument  which  derives  all  its  force  from 
our  ignorance.  Different  as  are  the  properties  of  sensation 
and  thought,  from  such  as  are  usually  ascribed  to  matter, 
they  may,  nevertheless,  inhere  in  the  same  substance,  unless 
we  can  shew  them  to  be  absolutely  incompatible  with  one 
another.  There  is  no  apparent  resemblance  between  the 
ideas  of  sight  and  those  of  hearing  or  smelling,  &c.,  and  yet 
they  all  exist  in  the  same  mind,  which  is  possessed  of  the 
very  different  senses  and  faculties  appropriated  to  each  of 
them.  Besides,  this  argument,  from  our  not  being  able  to 
conceive  how  a  thing  can  be,  equally  affects  the  immaterial 
system  ;  for  we  have  no  more  conception  how  the  powers  of 
sensation  and  thought  can  inhere  in  an  immaterial  than  in  a 
material  substance.  For,  in  fact,  we  have  no  distinct  idea 
either  of  the  properties  or  of  the  substance  of  mind  or  spirit. 
Of  the  latter,  we  profess  to  know  nothing,  but  that  it  is  not 
matter  ;  and  even  of  the  property  of  perception,  it  seems  to 
be  as  impossible  that  we  should  fully  comprehend  the  nature 
of  it,  as  that  the  eye  should  see  itself. 

Besides,  they  who  maintain  the  intimate  union  of  sub- 
stances so  discrepant  in  their  natures  as  matter  and  immate- 
rial spirit,  of  which  they  certainly  cannot  pretend  to  have 
any  conception,  do,  with  a  very  ill  grace,  urge  any  objection 
against  the  system  of  materialism,  derived  from  our  ignorance 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  principle  of  thought  may  be  super- 
added to  matter. 

I  would  observe,  that  by  the  principle  of  thought,  I  mean 
nothing  more  than  the  power  of  simple  perception,  or  our 
consciousness  of  the  presence  and  effect  of  sensations  and 
ideas.  For  I  shall,  in  these  Disquisitions,  take  it  for  granted, 
that  this  one  property  of  the  mind  being  admitted,  all  the 
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particular  phenomena  of  sensation  and  ideas  respecting  their 
retention^  association^  &c.  and  the  various  faculties  of  the 
mind,  to  which  those  affections  of  our  sensations  and  ideas, 
give  rise,  as  memory^  judgment^  volition^  the  passions,  &c. 
will  admit  of  a  satisfactory  illustration  on  the  principles  of 
vibration,  which  is  an  affection  of  a  material  substance.  I, 
therefore,  admit  of  no  argument  for  the  spirituality/  of  the 
soul,  from  the  consideration  of  the  exquisiteness,  subtlety,  or 
complexness  of  the  mental  powers,  on  which  much  stress  has 
been  laid  by  some,  there  being  in  matter  a  capacity  for  affec- 
tions as  subtle  and  complex  as  any  thing  that  we  can  affirm 
concerning  those  that  have  hitherto  been  called  mental  affec- 
tions. I  consider  Hartley's  Theory  of  the  Mind  as  'A practical 
answer  to  all  objections  of  this  kind. 

II.  From  abstract  Ideas. 

"  Matter,"  says  Mr.  WoUaston,  "  by  itself,  can  never  en- 
tertain abstracted  and  general  ideas,  such  as  many  in  our 
minds  are.  For  could  it  reflect  upon  what  passes  within 
itself,  it  could  possibly  find  there  nothing  but  material  and 
particular  impressions.  Abstractions  and  metaphysical  ideas 
could  not  be  printed  upon  it."  * 

But  Mr.  Locke,  and  others,  have  observed,  that  all  actual 
ideas  are,  in  fact,  particular,  and  that  abstraction  is  nothing- 
more  than  leaving  out  of  a  number  of  resembling  ideas,  what 
is  peculiar  to  each,  and  considering  only  what  is  common  to 
them  all. 

III.  From  the  Tnjiuence  of  Reasons. 

Mr.  Wollaston  argues,  that  the  mind  cannot  be  material, 
because  it  is  influenced  hy  reasons.  "  When  I  begin  to 
move  myself,"  says  he,  "  I  do  it  for  some  reason,  and  with 
respect  to  some  end."  But,  "  who  can  imagine  matter  to  be 
moved  by  arguments,  or  ever  placed  syllogisms  and  demon- 
strations among  levers  and  puUies  ? — Do  we  not  see,  in 
conversation,  how  a  pleasant  thing  said  makes  people  break 
out  into  laughter,  a  rude  thing  into  passion,  and  so  on  ? 
These  affections  cannot  be  the  physical  effects  of  the  words 
s))oken,  because  then  they  would  have  the  same  effect, 
whether  they  were  understood  or  not. — It  is,  therefore,  the 
sense  of  the  words,  which  is  an  immaterial  thing,  that  by 
passing  through  the  understanding,  and  causing  that  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  intellectual  faculties  to  influence  the 

*  Religion,  &c.  pp.  357, 358.    (P.) 
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body,   produces    these   motions   in    the   spirits,   blood   and 
muscles."* 

I  answer  that,  since  it  is  a  fact,  that  reasons^  whatever  they 
•be,  do  ultimately  move  matter,  there  is  certainly  much  less 
difficulty  in  conceiving  thatthey  may  do  this,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  the  affection  of  some  material  substance,  than 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  their  belonging  to  a  substance  that 
has  no  common  property  with  matter.  It  is  acknowledged, 
that  syllogisms  and  demonstrations  are  not  levers  and  pullies, 
but  neither  are  the  effects  of  gun-powder,  in  removing  the 
heaviest  bodies,  produced  by  levers  and  pullies,  and  yet  they 
are  produced  by  a  material  cause.  To  say  that  reasons  and 
ideas  are  not  things  material,  or  the  affections  of  a  material 
substance,  is  to  take  for  granted  the  very  thing  to  be  proved. 


IV.  From  the  Unity  of  Consciousness. 

It  is  asserted,  that  the  soul  of  man  cannot  be  material  and 
divisible,  because  the  principle  of  consciousness,  which  com- 
prehends the  whole  of  the  thinking  power,  is  necessarily 
simple  and  indivisible.  But  before  this  can  be  admitted  as 
any  argument,  it  should  be  strictly  defined  what  tmitt/  of 
consciousness  means.  I  profess,  that  those  who  have  hitherto 
written  about  it,  have  given  me  no  clear  ideas  upon  the 
subject.  The  only  meaning  that  I  can  annex  to  the  words 
uniti/  of  consciousness.^  is  a  feeling  or  perception  of  the  unity 
of  my  nature,  or  being ;  but  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  this 
is,  that  I  am  only  one  person,  one  sentient  and  thinking  being, 
and  not  two  persons,  or  two  sentient  or  thinking  beings  ; 
which  is  no  more  an  argument  that  this  one  sentient  being 
cannot  be  divided,  than  that  a  sphere,  being  one  thing,  is  a 
proof  that  it  likewise  consists  of  indivisible  materials.  It  is 
true,  that  it  is  impossible  to  divide  a  sphere  so  as  to  make  it 
two  spheres,  but  still  the  matter  of  which  it  consists  is, 
strictly  speaking,  divisible,  and  the  matter  of  it  may  be  so 
disunited  that  it  shall  entirely  cease  to  be  a  sphere.  So, 
though  that  system  of  intelligence,  which  we  call  the  soul  of 
a  man,  cannot  be  divided  into  two  systems  of  intelligence  ; 
it  may  be  so  divided,  or  dissolved,  as  to  become  no  system 
of  intelligence  at  all.  If  any  person  can  define  unity  of  con- 
sciousness in  a  manner  more  favourable  to  the  proof  of  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it,  and  to 
attend  to  it. 

♦  Religion,  &c.  pp.  354,  355.    (P.J 
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V.  From  a  separate  Consciousness  not  belonging  to  every 
Particle  of  the  Brain. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  decisive  argument  against  materialism, 
that  the  consciousness  of  existence  cannot  be  annexed  to  the 
whole  brain,  as  a  system,  while  the  individual  particles  of 
which  it  consists  are  separately  inconscious ;  since  the  whole 
brain,  being  a  collection  of  parts,  cannot  possess  any  thing 
but  what  is  derived  from  them.* 

But  surely  there  may  be  a  separate  unity  of  the  whole  ner- 
vous system,  as  well  as  of  one  atom;  and  if  the  perception 
that  we  call  consciousness,  or  that  of  any  other  complex  idea, 
necessarily  consists  in,  or  depends  upon,  a  very  comj)lex 
vibration,  it  cannot  possibly  belong  to  a  single  atom,  but 
must  belong  to  a  vibrating  system  of  some  extent. 

A  certain  quantity  of  nervous  system  is  necessary  to  such 
complex  ideas  and  affections  as  belong  to  the  human  mind  ; 
and  the  idea  of  self,  or  the  feeling  that  corresponds  to  the  pro- 
noun /  (which  is  what  some  may  mean  by  consciousness), 
is  not  essentially  different  from  other  complex  ideas,  that  of 
our  country,  for  instance.  This  is  a  term  by  which  we  de- 
note a  part  of  the  world  subject  to  that  form  of  government, 
by  the  laws  of  which  we  ourselves  are  bound,  as  distinguished 
from  other  countries,  subject  to  other  political  systems  of 
government ;  and  the  term  se//' denotes  that  substance  which 
is  the  seat  of  that  particular  set  of  sensations  and  ideas,  of 
which  those  that  are  then  recollected  make  a  part,  as  distin- 
guished from  other  substances  which  are  the  seat  of  similar 
sets  of  sensations  and  ideas.  But  it  may  be  necessary  to 
consider  this  objection,  with  respect  to  the  faculty  of  simple 
perception,  exclusive  of  the  general  feeling  of  consciousness. 

For  the  same  reason  that  "  activity  and  perceptivity  can- 
not arise  from  joining  together  dead  and  inert  parts,**  which 
is  the  language  of  Mr.  Baxter,  no  powers  whatever  could  be 
affirmed  of  any  mass  of  matter,  because  matter  being  infi- 
nitely divisible,  it  is  impossible  that  the  ultimate  parts  of  it 
can  be  possessed  of  any  powers.  And  there  is  no  more  rea- 
son in  nature,  why  perception  may  not  belong  to  a  system  of 
matter,  as  such,  and  not  to  the  cotnponent  parts  of  it,  than 
that  life  should  be  the  property  of  an  entire  animal  system, 
and  not  of  the  separate  parts  of  it.  It  might  also  be  said, 
that  no  harmony  could  result  from  a  harpsichord,  because 
the  single  notes,  separately  taken,  can  make  no  harmony. 

*  See  Letters  on  Materialism,  p.  67.    (Pj. 
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Mr.  Baxter,  however,  says,  that  "  if  an  active  and  per- 
ceptive substance  have  parts,  these  parts  must  of  necessity 
be  active  and  perceptive."* 

This  argument  has  been  much  hackneyed,  and  much  con- 
fided in  by  metaphysicians  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  per- 
ceive the  least  force  in  it.  Unh^ss  we  had  a  clearer  idea, 
than  it  appears  to  me  that  any  person  can  pretend  to  have, 
of  the  nature  of  perception,  it  must  be  impossible  to  say, 
a  priori,  whether  a  single  particle,  or  a  system  of  matter,  be 
the  proper  seat  of  it.  But  judging  from  appearances,  which 
alone  ought  to  determine  the  judgment  of  philosophers,  an 
organized  system^  which  requires  a  considerable  mass  of 
matter,  is  requisite  for  this  purpose.  Also,  judging  by  ob- 
servation, a  mass  of  matter,  duly  organized  and  enduedwith 
life,  which  depends  upon  the  due  circulation  of  the  fluids, 
and  a  proper  tone  of  the  solid  parts,  must  necessarily  have 
sensation  and  perception.  To  judge  of  the  perceptive  power, 
without  any  regard  to  facts  and  appearances,  is  merely  giving 
scope  to  our  imaginations,  without  laying  them  under  any 
restraint ;  and  the  consequence  of  building  systems  in  this 
manner  is  but  too  obvious.  It  is  high  time  to  abandon  these 
random  hypotheses,  and  to  form  our  conclusions  with  respect 
to  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  properties  and 
powers  o^  matter,  by  an  attentive  observation  oi  facts,  and 
cautious  inferences  from  them. 

VI.    From  the  Comparison  of  Ideas,  Sfc. 

It  is  said,  there  can  be  no  comparison  of  ideas,  and  conse- 
quently no  judgment,  or  perception  of  harmony  ox  proportion, 
which  depends  upon  comparison,  on  the  system  of  mate- 
rialism; for  that,  if  the  ideas  to  be  compared  be  vibrations 
in  the  brain,  they  must  be  perceived  by  a  different  sub- 
stance, inspecting,  as  it  were,  and  considering  that  state  of 
the  brain. f 

But  if  the  brain  itself  be  the  percipient  power,  as  well  as 
the  subject  of  these  vibrations,  it  must  both  feel  the  effect 
of  every  particular  impression  that  is  made  upon  it,  and  also 
all  that  can  result  from  the  combination  of  ever  so  many 
impressions  at  the  same  time  ;  and  as  things  that  agree,  and 
things  that  disagree,  cannot  impress  the  brain  in  the  same 
manner,  there  is  certainly  as  much  foundation  for  a  percep- 

•  Essay  on  the  Soul,  p.  236.    (P.)    Inquiri/. 
t  See  Letters  on  Materialism,  p.  63.   (P.J 
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tion  of  the  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood,  as  upon 
the  hypothesis  of  a  superintending  mind.  For  the  mind,  it 
is  evident,  has  no  ideas  but  what  result  from  the  state  of  the 
brain,  as  the  author  quoted  above  very  expressly  allows. 
Consequently,  if  there  be  no  impression  upon  the  brain, 
there  can  be  no  perception  in  the  mind  ;  so  that,  upon  any 
hypothesis  that  is  consistent  with  known  facts,  there  can  be 
no  state  of  mind  to  which  there  is  not  a  correspondent  state 
of  the  brain ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  brain  itself  can  be  the 
seat  of  feeling,  or  of  consciousness,  its  feeling  or  con- 
sciousness may  be  just  as  various  and  exterisive  as  that  of 
the  independent  mind  itself  could  be.  It  is  impossible  there 
should  be  any  difference  in  this  case,  unless  the  mind  could 
have  sensations  and  ideas  independent  of  the  state  of  the 
brain,  which  every  observation  proves  to  be  impossible. 

It  is  a  very  gross  mistake  of  the  system  of  materialism  to 
suppose,  with  the  author  of  the  Letters  on  Materialism,  that 
the  vibrations  of  the  brain  are  themselves  the  perceptions. 
For  it  is  easy  to  form  an  idea  of  there  being  vibrations,  with- 
out any  perceptions  accompanying  them.  But  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  brain,  besides  its  vibrating  power,  has  super- 
added to  it  a  percipient  or  sentient  power,  likewise,  there 
beingj  no  reason  that  we  know  why  this  power  may  not 
belong  to  it.  And  this  once  admitted,  all  that  we  know 
concerning  the  human  mind  will  be  found  in  the  material 
nervous  system ;  and  this  percipient  power  may  as  well 
belong  to  one  sj/stetn  as  to  one  atom. 

VII.     From  the  Nature  of  Attention. 

It  has  been  said,  that  attention  is  a  state  of  mind  that 
cannot  be  the  effect  of  vibration.*  But  as  simple  attention 
to  any  idea  is  nothing  more  than  the  ^\m^\e  perception  of  it, 
so  a  continued  atleniion  to  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  continued 
perception  of  it  ;  which  is  the  necessary  consequence  either 
of  the  constant  presence  of  the  object  which  excites  it,  or  of 
the  presence  of  other  associated  ideas,  in  circumstances  in 
which  it  must  necessarily  make  the  greatest  figure,  and 
strike  the  mind  the  most. 

I  shall  here  introduce  some  more  of  Mr.  Wollaston's 
arguments  to  prove,  that  the  body  and  the  mind  must  be 
different  substances,  though  I  think  them  unworthy  of  him. 
My  replies  will  be  very  short,  and  sometimes  ad  hominem. 

*  See  Letters  on  Materialism,  p.  147.     (P.J 
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VIII.     From  the  Difference  between  the  Ideas  and  the  Mind 
employed  about  them. 

"  As  to  material  images  themselves,  which  are  usually 
supposed  to  be  impressed  upon  the  brain  (or  some  part 
ot"  it)  and  stock  the  phantasy  and  memory^  that  which 
peruses  the  impressions  and  traces  there  (or  any  where) 
must  be  something  distinct  from  the  brain,  or  that  upon 
which  these  impressions  are  made.  Otherwise  it  must 
contemplate  itself,  and  be  both  reader  and  hook"^  But 
what  is  the  distinction  between  the  reader  and  the  book,  in 
an  unemhodicd  spirit,  which  certainly  must  have  a  reposi- 
tory for  its  ideas,  as  well  as  be  provided  with  a  principle  of 
intelligence  to  make  use  of  them?  Will  not  this  argument 
affect  the  simplicity  and  indivisibility  of  such  a  spirit,  to 
say  nothing  of  superior  intelligences  and  of  the  Divine 
Mind  ? 

IX.     From  the  Expression,  my  body,  &c. 

"  As  a  man  peruses  and  considers  his  own  body,  doth  it 
not  undeniably  appear  to  be  something  different  from  the 
considerer,  and  when  he  uses  this  expression,  my  body,  or  the 
body  of  me,  may  it  not  properly  be  demanded,  who  is  meant 

by  me,  or  what  my  relates  to  ? A  man  being  supposed  a 

person  consisting  of  two  parts,  soul  and  body,  the  whole 
person  may  say  of  this,  or  that  part  of  him,  the  soul  of  me,  or 
the  body  of  me.  But  if  he  were  either  all  soul,  or  all  body, 
and  nothing  else,  he  could  not  then  speak  in  this  manner/'f 

According  to  this  merely  verbal  argument,  there  ought  to 
be  something  in  man  besides  all  the  parts  of  which  he  con- 
sists. When  a  man  says,  /  devote  my  soul  and  body,  what  is 
it  that  makes  the  devotement  ?  It  cannot  be  the  things 
devoted.  Besides,  in  Mr.  Wollaston's  own  phrase,  it  ought, 
in  strictness,  to  be  the  body  only  that  says  my  soul.  Nothing 
surely  can  be  inferred  from  such  phraseology  as  this,  which, 
after  all,  is  only  derived  from  vulgar  apprehensions. 

X.     From  the  different  Interests  in  Man. 

"  It  is  plain  there  are  two  different  interests  in  men,  on 
the  one  side  reason,  on  the  other,  passion,   which,  being 

*  Religion^  &c.  p.  358.     (P.)         f  Ibid.  pp.  349,  350.     CP-) 
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many  times  directly  opposite,  must  belong  to  different  sub- 
jects. There  are  upon  many  occasions  contests,  and  as  it 
were,  wars  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  so  far  are  they 
from  being  the  same  thing/'* 

I  answer,  the  passions  themselves  are  more  evidently  at 
variance  than  passion  and  reason,  and,  therefore,  by  the 
same  argument,  ought  to  be  referred  to  different  substances 
in  the  human  constitution.  If  Mr.  Wollaston  meant  to 
refer  the  passions  to  the  body,  there  will  be  some  danger  lest 
desire,  will  and  other  faculties,  always  acknowledged  to  be 
mental,  should  go  with  them  ;  and  so,  before  he  is  aware  of 
it,  the  whole  man  will  be  material,  there  being  nothing  left 
to  belong  to,  or  constitute  the  immaterial  soul. 

XI,     From  the  Mind  supporting  the  Body. 

"  There  is,  we  may  perceive,  something  within  us  which 
supports  the  body  (keeps  it  up),  directs  its  motion  for  the 
better  preservation  of  it,  when  any  hurts  or  evils  befal  it, 
finds  out  the  means  of  its  cure,  and  the  like,  without  which 
it  would  fall  to  the  ground,  and  undergo  the  fate  of  common 
matter.  The  body,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  being 
under  the  direction  and  tuition  of  some  other  thing,  which 
is  (or  should  be)  the  governor  of  it,  and  consequently,  upon 
this  account,  must  be  concluded  to  be  different  from  it."f 

I  answer,  we  also  say,  that  reason  controuls  and  directs 
the  passions,  influences  the  will,  and  makes  use  of  the  me- 
mory, that  those  and  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind  are 
subservient  to  reason,  &c.  But  does  it  therefore  follow 
that  they  belong  to  a  different  substance  ? 

XII.     From  the  Self-moving  Power  of  the  Soul. 

The  soul  is  represented  by  Mr.  Baxter,  and  others,  as 
essentially  active,  and  possessed  of  a  self -moving  power,  in 
opposition  to  matter,  which  is  necessarily  inert  m^d  passive. 

But  if  we  ask  on  what  authority  these  positions  are 
advanced,  it  is  impossible  they  should  produce  a  single 
appearance  in  favour  of  them.  The  soul,  in  its  present 
state,  and  we  have  nothing  else  by  which  to  judge  of  its 
powers,  has  not  a  single  idea  but  what  it  receives  by  means 
of  the  organs  of  sense  ;  and  till  it  has  got  ideas,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  any  of  its  poicers,  active  or  passive,  could  have 

•  Religion,  &c.  p.  350.    fP.)  ■  t  Ibid.  pp.  350,  351.   (P.J 
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the  least  employment  ;  so  that  they  could  not  appear  even 
to  exist.  Sensations  and  ideas  comprehend  all  the  objects  of 
thought;  and  all  the  exertions  or  emotions  of  the  soul,  as 
far  as  we  can  observe,  always  succeed  sensations  or  ideas  ; 
and,  to  all  appearance,  are  as  much  occasioned  and  produced 
by  them,  as  any  effect  in  nature  can  be  said  to  be  produced 
by  its  proper  cause;  the  one  invariably  following  the  other, 
according  to  a  certain  established  law. 

In  fact,  a  hall  acted  upon  by  a  foreign  mechanical  im- 
pulse, may  just  as  well  be  said  to  have  a  self-moving  power 
as  the  soul  of  man  ;  sensations  and  ideas  being  as  properly 
an  impelling  force  respecting  the  mind  (since  they  always 
precede,  and  regulate  both  the  judgment  and  the  will)  as  the 
stroke  of  a  rod,  &c.  is  an  impelling  force  with  respect  to  the 
ball.  Nothing  can  prove  a  self-moving  power  in  the  soul, 
but  a  clear  case  of  the  decision  of  the  judgment,  a  determi- 
nation of  the  will,  or  some  other  exertion  of  the  mental 
faculties,  joithout  am/  preceding  sensations  or  ideas;  or  at 
least,  without  such  as  usually  precede  such  judgments,  de- 
terminations, or  exertions.  But  while  those  sensations  and 
ideas,  which  cannot  be  denied  to  have  a  real  influence  upon 
the  mind,  always  precede  mental  determinations,  &c.,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  conclude,  according  to  the  established 
rules  of  philosophizing,  that  those  sensations  and  ideas  are 
the  proper  moving  powers  of  the  soul ;  and  that  without 
them  it  would  have  been  incapable  of  any  motion  or  deter- 
mination whatever.  And  this,  if  we  judge  at  all  from 
observation  and  experience.,  we  must  conclude  to  be  actually 
the  case. 

XIII.    From  the  unwearied  Nature  of  the  thinking  Principle. 

Mr.  Baxter  likewise  saj^s,  that  "  the  consideration  of  the 
indefeasibleness,  orunweariednessof  the  principle  of  thought 
in  us,  should  perfectly  satisfy  us  of  the  immateriality  of 
our  thinking  part.  We  feel  our  bodies  every  now  and  then 
sinking  down  under  their  own  infirmities  ;  but  the  thing 
that  thinks  in  us  would  never  give  over,  if  the  body  could, 
keep  up  with  it.  It  is  busy  all  the  day  with  the  body,  and 
all  the  night  without  the  body,  and  all  the  day  with  the  body 
again  ;  and  thus  in  a  constant  circle,  without  respite  or 
intermission,  that  we  can  perceive  by  our  strictest  in- 
quiry. For  the  body  no  sooner  sinks  down  in  weariness 
and  slumber,  than  this  thing  within  us  enters  upon  other 
scenes  of  action,  and  hears  and  sees  things  worth  inquiring 

VOL.    III.  u 
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into,  and  this  without  a  subserviency  of  its  organs,  which 
are  then  disabled  from  their  function/'* 

This  is  altogether  a  misrepresentation  of  the  fact.  The 
brain,  indeed,  is  a  thing  so  far  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
system,  as  that  it  may  be  but  little  affected  by  several  dis- 
orders under  which  the  rest  of  the  system  may  labour  ;  as 
the  legs  may  be  sound  while  the  arms  are  diseased,  or  rather 
as  the  bones  may  continue  sound,  while  the  muscular  Jiesh  is 
disordered,  &c.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  brain  is 
not  itself  immediately  affected,  as  the  thinking  faculty  de- 
pends upon  the  brain,  it  may  be  vigorous,  when  the  rest  of 
the  body  is  very  languid.  But  that  the  soul  enters  upon 
new  scenes  of  action,  without  the  help  of  the  body  in  sleep, 
is  destitute  of  any  one  fact  or  observation  to  support  it. 
We  are,  according  to  all  appearance,  just  as  much  fatigued 
with  thinking  as  witli  walking;  and  to  say,  that  it  is  the 
5o^?/ only  that  is  fatigued,  in  this  case,  and  not  the  mind 
itself:,  is  absolutely  gratis  dictum.  There  is  just  the  same 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  thinking  powers  are  exhausted, 
in  the  one  case,  as  that  the  walking  powers  are  exhausted  in 
the  other.  That  we  think  at  all,  in  perfectly  sound  sleep, 
is  by  no  means  probable.  On  the  contrary,  according  to 
appearances,  the  thinking  powers  are  refreshed  by  rest  in 
sleep,  exactly  as  the  muscular  strength  is  recruited  by  the 
same  means. 

XIV.     From  Absence  of  Mind, 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  Baxter,  that  "  it  is  altogether  incona 
sistent  with  the  materiality  of  the  thing  that  thinks  in  us, 
that  we  are  sometimes  so  wholly  occupied  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  some  absent  objects,  or  some  purely  ideal  thing,  that 
we  are  quite  impercipient  of  objects  round  us,  and  which  at 
present  act  upon  our  senses."!  Among  other  instances,  he 
afterwards:}:,  mentions  the  constant  pressure  of  our  own 
bodies^  occasioned  by  gravitation,  whether  we  walk,  sit, 
or  lie. 

But  nothing  is  requisite  to  solve  the  difficulty  in  these 
cases,  but  the  supposition,  that  whatever  be  the  effect  of  any 
sensation  or  idea  upon  the  brain,  the  impression  may  be  so 
strong  as  to  overpower  all  other  impressions.  This  we 
know  is  actually  the  case  with  the  ei/e.     Let  a  man  look 


*  Essay  on  the  Human  Soul,  p.  433.     {P.)     Itu/uin/. 
t  Ibid. p.  428.    (P.)  Jlbid.  p.  430.    {P.) 
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attentively  upon  any  very  bright  object,  and  immediately 
afterwards  turn  his  eyes  upon  whatever  other  objects  he 
pleases,  and  he  either  will  not  see  them  at  all,  or  they  will 
all  appear  to  be  of  the  same  colour  ;  so  that,  in  this  violent 
affection  of  the  eye,  fainter  impressions  are  not  sensibly 
perceived,  though  they  cannot  but  be  made  upon  the  eye  in 
those  circumstances,  as  well  as  others.  Now  the  brain  is 
of  the  very  same  substance  with  the  retina  and  optic  nerves, 
and  therefore  must  be  sul)ject  to  a  similar  affection. 

This  writer  explains  these  cases  by  supposing,  that  the 
mind  "  voluntarily  employs  itself,  while  it  is  thus  inattentive 
to  things  present,  in  the  earnest  consideration  of  some  things 
that  are  absent."  But  volition  is  not  at  all  concerned  in  the 
case  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  this  absence 
of  mind  is  altogether  an  involuntary  thing.  It  is  not  choice 
that  either  leads  to  it,  or  prolongs  it ;  for  this  would  imply 
that  the  mind  had  been  aware  of  other  objects  having 
solicited  its  attention,  and  that  it  had  peremptorily  refused 
to  give  any  attention  to  them.  Whereas,  at  the  close  of  a 
reverie  of  this  kind,  the  mind  is  always  inconscious  of  any 
foreign  objects  having  obtruded  themselves  upon  it  at  all, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  sound  sleep. 

XV.     From  the  Corruptibility  of  Matter. 

The  {greatest  cause  of  that  aversion  which  we  feel  to  the 
supposition  of  the  soul  being  material,  is  our  apprehension 
that  it  will  then  be  liable  to  corruption,  which  we  imagine  it 
cannot  be  if  it  be  immaterial.  But  for  any  thing  that  we 
know,  neither  of  these  inferences  are  just,  and  therefore  no 
advantage  whatever  is,  in  fact,  gained  by  the  modern  hypo- 
thesis. All  things  material  are  not  liable  to  corruption,  if 
by  corruption  be  meant  dissolution,  except  in  circumstances 
to  which  they  are  not  naturally  exposed.  It  is  only  very 
compound  bodies  that  are  properly  liable  to  corruption,  and 
only  vegetable  and  animal  substances  ever  become  pro- 
perly putrid  and  offensive,  which  is  the  real  source  of  the 
objection. 

It  is  possible,  hovvever,  that  even  a  human  body  may  be 
wholly  exempt  from  corruption,  though  those  we  have  at 
present  are  not,  as  is  evident  from  the  account  that  the 
apostle  Paul  gives  of  the  bodies  with  which  we  shall  rise 
from  the  dead  ;  when  from  earthly,  they  will  become  spiri' 
tual ;  from  corruptible,  incorruptible ;  and  from  mortal, 
m  mortal. 

V  2 
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Besides,  how  does  it  follow,  that  an  immaterial  substance 
cannot  be  liable  to  decay  or  dissolution,  as  well  as  a  mate- 
rial one  ?  In  fact,  all  the  reason  that  any  person  could  ever 
have  for  imagining  this,  must  have  been  that  an  immaterial 
substance,  being-,  in  all  respects,  the  reverse  of  a  material 
one,  must  be  incorruptible^  because  the  former  is  corruptible. 
But  till  we  know  something  positive  concerning  this  sup- 
posed immaterial  substance,  and  not  merely  its  not  being 
matter,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  whether  it  may  not  be 
liable  to  change,  and  be  dissolved,  as  well  as  a  material  sub- 
stance. Necessary  immutability,  is  an  attribute  that  cannot 
be  demonstrated  except  of  God  only  ;  and  he  who  made  all 
things,  material  or  immaterial,  may  have  subjected  them  to 
whatever  laws  he  pleases,  and  may  have  made  the  one  as 
much  subject  to  change  and  decay  as  the  other,  for  any  thing 
that  we  know  to  the  Contrary :  so  that  all  our  flattering 
notions  of  the  simplicity  and  incorruptibility  of  immaterial 
substances  are  mere  fancy  and  chimera,  unsupported  by  any 
evidence  whatever.  The  soul  has  been  supposed  to  be  neces- 
sarily incorruptible,  because  it  is  indivisible,  hut  that  argument 
I  presume  was  sufficiently  answered,  when  it  was  shewn 
that  ideas  which  have  parts,  as  most  of  our  ideas  manifestly 
have,  cannot  exist  in  a  soul  that  has  no  parts;  so  that  the 
subject  of  thought  in  man  cannot  be  that  simple  and  indivi- 
sible, and  consequently  not  that  tndiscerptible  thing  that  it 
has  been  imagined  to  be. 

SECTION  XL* 

The   Objection  from    consciousness    more  particularly 

considered. 

Since,  in  all  metaphysical  subjects,  there  is  a  perpetual 
iv^Y^e^X  v[i?ide  to  consciousness,  or  internal  feeling,  ih?ii  is,  to 
what  we  certainly  and  intuitively  know  by  reflecting  on 
what  passes  within  our  own  minds,  and  I  have  hitherto  con- 
tented myself  with  noticing  the  particular  instances  in  which 
I  apprehended  some  mistake  had  been  made  with  respect  to 
it,  as  they  occurred  in  the  course  of  my  argument ;  I  shall 
here  give  a  more  general  view  of  the  subject,  in  order  to 
acquaint  my  reader  what  things  they  are  that,  I  apprehend, 
we  can  be  conscious  of,  and  especially  to  caution  him  against 
confounding  them  with  those  things  of  which  we  are  not 
properly  conscious,  but  which  we  only  infer  ivoiw  them. 

*  Added  to  tlie  2d  Edition  from  the  lUuslmtions. 
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When  we  shut  our  eyes  on  the  external  world,  and  con- 
template what  we  find  within  ourselves,  we  first  perceive  the 
iniaoes  or  the  ideas  of  the  objects  l)y  which  our  senses  have 
been  impressed.  Of  these  we  are  properly  conscious.  They 
are  what  we  immediately  observe^  and  are  not  deductions 
from  any  prior  observations. 

In  the  next  place,  we  know  by  intuition,  or  are  conscious, 
that  these  ideas  appear,  and  re-appear,  and  that  they  are 
variously  connected  with  each  other,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  memori/  or  recollection.  We  also  see,  that  our  ideas  are 
variously  combined  and  divided,  and  can  perceive  the  other 
relations  that  they  bear  to  each  other,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  judgment,  and  consequently  of  reasoning.  And 
lastly,  we  perceive,  that  various  bodily  motions  depend  upon 
ideas,  and  trains  of  ideas,  from  which  arises  what  is  called  a 
voluntary  power  OYQV  our  actions. 

These  particulars,  1  apprehend,  comprise  all  tiint  we  are 
properly  conscious  of;  and  with  respect  to  thesi ,  it  is 
hardly  possible  we  can  be  mistaken.  But  every  thing  that 
we  pretend  to  know,  that  is  really  more  than  these,  must  be 
by  way  of  inference  from  them  ;  and  in  drawing  these  in- 
ferences or  conclusions,  we  are  liable  to  mistakes,  as  well  as 
in  other  inferences.  In  fact,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  subject 
whatever  with  respect  to  which  we  have  more  need  of 
caution,  from  the  danger  we  are  in  of  imagining  that  our 
knowledge  of  things  relating  to  ourselves  is  in  the  Jirst 
instance,  when,  in  reality,  it  is  in  the  second,  or  perhaps  the 
third  ox  fourth. 

If  then,  as  I  have  observed,  all  that  we  are  really  con- 
scious of  be  our  ideas,  and  the  various  affections  of  our  ideas, 
which,  when  reduced  to  general  heads,  v/e  call  the  powers  of 
thought,  as  memory,  judgment  and  wdl,  all  our  knowledge  of 
the  subject  of  thought  within  us,  or  what  we  call  ourselves^ 
must  he  hy  \y^y  oi  inference.  What  we  /cc/,  and  what  we 
do,  we  may  be  said  to  know  by  intuition  ;  but  what  we 
are,  we  know  only  by  deduction  or  inference  from  intuitive 
observations.  If,  therefore,  it  be  asserted,  that  the  subject 
of  thought  is  something  that  is  simple,  indivisible,  imma- 
terial, or  naturally  immortal,  it  can  only  be  by  way  of  con- 
clusion from  given  premises.  Consequently,  it  is  a  decision 
for  which  no  man's  word  is  to  be  taken.  We  vw^y  fancy 
that  it  is  something  that  we  feel,  or  are  conscious  of,  but, 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  it  can  only  be  that  a  man 
reasons  himself  into  that  belief,  and  therefore  he  may,  with- 
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out  having  been  aware  of  it,  have  imposed  upon  himself  by 
some  fallacy  in  the  argument. 

Feeling  and  thinking  are  allowed  to  be  properties;  and 
though  all  that  we  can  know  of  any  thing  are  its  properties, 
we  agree  to  say,  that  all  properties  inhere  in,  or  belong  to, 
some  subject  ox  substance  ;  but  what  this  substance  is,  farther 
than  its  being  possessed  of  those  very  properties  by  which  it 
is  known  to  us,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say,  except  we  can 
prove  that  those  known  properties  necessarily  imply  others. 
If,  therefore,  any  person  say  he  is  conscious  that  his  mind 
(by  which  we  mean  the  subject  of  thought)  is  simple^  or 
inclivisib/e,  and  if  he  speak  properly,  he  can  only  mean,  that 
he  is  one  thinking  person^  or  heing^  and  not  several,  which 
will  be  universally  acknowledged.  But  if  he  means  any 
thing  more  than  this,  as  that  the  substance  to  which  the 
property  of  thinking  belongs  is  incapable  of  division,  either 
having  no  extension,  or  parts,  or  that  those  parts  cannot  be 
removed  from  each  other,  I  do  not  admit  his  assertion, 
without  hearing  what  reasons  he  has  to  advance  for  it; 
being  sensible,  that  in  this  he  goes  beyond  a  proper  con- 
sciousness. 1  may  think  it  more  probable,  that  every  thing 
that  exists  must  have  extension,  and  that  (except  space, 
and  the  Divine  essence,  which  fills  all  space)  whatever  is 
extended  may  be  divided,  though  that  division  might  be 
attended  with  the  loss  of  properties  peculiar  to  the  undi- 
vided substance. 

Much  farther  must  a  man  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  proper 
consciousness,  into  those  o^  reasoning,  to  say  that  the  subject 
of  his  thinking  powers  is  immaterial,  or  something  different 
from  the  matter  of  which  his  body,  and  especially  his  brain, 
consists.  For  admitting  all  that  he  can  know  by  experience^ 
or  intuition,  I  may  think  it  more  probable,  that  all  the 
powers  or  properties  of  man  inhere  in  one  hind  of  substance  ; 
and  since  we  are  agreed,  that  man  consists,  in  part  at  least, 
of  matter,  1  may  conclude,  that  he  is  wholly  material,  and 
may  refuse  to  give  up  this  opinion,  till  1  be  shewn,  that  the 
properties  necessarily  belonging' to  matter,  and  those  of  feel- 
ing and  thinking,  are  incompatible.  And  before  this  can  be 
determined,  the  reasons  for  and  against  it  must  be  attended 
to.  It  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  decided  by  simple 
feeling. 

Less  still  can  it  be  determined  by  consciousness,  that  the 
subject  of  thought  is  fiaturalli/  immortal,  so  that  a  man  will 
continue  to  think  and  act  after  he  has  ceased  to  breathe 
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and  move.  We  are  certainly  conscious  of  the  same  things 
with  respect  to  ourselves,  but  what  one  man  may  think  to 
be  very  clear  on  this  subject,  another  may  think  to  be  very 
tloubttul,  or  exceedingly  improbable,  drawing  different 
conclusions  from  the  same  premises. 

Again,  that  man  is  an  agent.,  meaning  by  it,  that  he  has  a 
power  of  beghiiiing  motion.,  independently  ot" any  mechanical 
laws  to  which  the  Author  ot"  his  nature  has  subjected  him,  is 
a  thing  that  is  so  far  from  being  evident  from  consciousness, 
that,  if  we  attend  properly  to  what  we  really  do  feel,  we 
shall,  as  I  conceive,  be  satisfied  that  we  have  no  such  power. 
What  we  really  do  feel,  or  may  be  sensible  of,  if  we  attend 
to  our  feelings,  is,  that  we  never  come  to  any  resolution, 
form  any  deliberate  purpose,  or  determine  upon  any  thing 
whatever,  without  some  motive,  arising  from  the  state  of  our 
minds  and  the  ideas  present  to  them  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
ought  to  conclude  that  we  have  no  power  of  resolving  or 
determining  upon  any  thing,  without  some  motive.  Con- 
sequently, in  the  proper  philosophical  language,  motives 
ought  to  be  denominated  the  causes  of  all  our  determinations^ 
and  therefore  of  all  our  actions. 

All  that  men  generally  mean  by  a  consciousness  of  freedom., 
is  a  consciousness  of  their  having  a  power  to  do  what  they 
previously  will,  or  please.  This  is  allowed,  and  that  it  is  a 
thing  of  which  we  are  properly  conscious.  But  to  \x\\\ 
without  a  motive,  or  contrary  to  the  influence  of  all  motives 
presented  to  the  mind,  is  a  thing  of  which  no  man  can  be 
conscious.  Nay,  every  just  observation  concerning  our- 
selves, or  others,  appears  to  me  very  clearly  to  lead  to  the 
opposite  conclusion,  viz.  that  our  wills.,  as  well  as  out  judg- 
ments., are  determined  by  the  appearances  of  things  presented 
to  US;  and,  therefore,  that  the  determinations  of  both  are 
equally  guided  by  certain  invariable  laws;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  every  determination  of  the  will,  or  judgment, 
is  just  what  the  Being  who  made  us  subject  to  those  laws, 
and  who  always  had,  and  still  has,  the  absolute  disposal  of 
us,  must  have  intended  that  they  should  be.  If,  however, 
this  conclusion  be  denied,  it  must  be  controverted  by  argU' 
ment.,  and  the  question  must  not  be  decided  by  consciousness, 
or  any  pretended /^f//;/"*  of  the  contrary. 
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SECTION  XII. 

Of  the  Objection  to  the  System  of  Materialism  derived  from 
the  Consideration  of  the  Divine  Essence. 

It  will  be  said,  that  if  the  principle  of  thought  in  man 
may  be  a  property  of  a  material  substance,  the  Divine  Being 
himself  may  be  material  also;  whereas,  it  is  now  almost 
universally  believed  to  be  the  doctrine  of  revelation,  that 
the  Deity  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  an  imtnaterial 
substance,  incapable  of  local  presence;  though  it  will  be 
shewn  in  its  proper  place  that  the  sacred  writers  say  nothing 
about  such  a  substance. 

Considering  how  much  this  subject  is  above  all  human 
comprehension,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  most  opposite 
opinions  should  have  been  maintained  with  respect  to  it. 
But  this  consideration,  at  the  same  time  that  it  ought  to 
check  our  boldness,  ought,  likewise,  to  have  taught  us 
mutual  candour  and  indulgence. 

I  am  fully  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  express  myself  with 
clearness  on  a  subject  so  extremely  obscure,  and  how  hazard- 
ous it  is  to  advance  the  very  little  that  any  man  can  say 
concerning  it.  But  I  shall  not,  on  this  account,  decline 
speaking  freely  and  fully  to  every  difficulty  that  either  has 
been  urged  against  the  system  of  the  materiality  of  man,  or 
that  has  occurred  to  myself  with  respect  to  it ;  and  the  ob- 
jections which  arise  from  the  consideration  of  the  Divine 
essence,  are  of  such  particular  consequence,  that  I  shall 
treat  of  them  in  this  separate  Section.  I  only  beg  those  who 
are  friends  to  freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry,  to  attend  to 
the  few  considerations  that  I  shall  offer  on  this  very  difficult 
subject. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  awful  reve- 
rence, that  we  know  but  little  of  ourselves,  and  therefore 
much  less  of  our  Maker,  even  with  respect  to  his  attributes. 
We  know  but  little  of  the  leorks  of  God,  and  therefore  cer- 
tainly much  less  of  his  essence. 

In  fact,  we  have  no  proper  idea  of  any  essence  whatever. 
Ourascribing  impenetrability  to  mattermight  makeusimagine 
that  we  had  some  kind  of  idea  of  its  substance,  though  this 
was  fallacious  ;  but  now  that,  by  a  rigid  attention  to  the  phe- 
nomena and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  laws  of  philosophizing, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  deny  that  matter  has  any  such  pro- 
perty, but,  besides  extension,  vuGveiy  powers  of  attraction  and 
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repulsion,  it  will  hardly  be  pretended,  that  we  have  any 
proper  idea  of  the  substance  even  of  matter,  considered  as 
divested  of  all  its  properties.  The  term  substance,  or 
essence,  therefore,  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  help  to 
expression^  as  we  may  say,  but  not  at  all  to  cojiccption. 

We  cannot  speak  of  attraction  or  repulsion,  tor  (^xample, 
but  as  powers  belonging  to,  and  residing  in  some  lhing\  sub- 
stance or  essence,  but  our  ideas  do  not  go  beyond  these 
powers  ;  and  when  we  attempt  to  form  any  thing  of  an  idea 
of  the  substance  of  matter,  exclusive  of  the  powers  which  it 
has,  and  exclusive  of  the  impenetrability  which  it  has  not, 
all  ideas  vanish  from  the  mind,  and  nothing,  absolutely  no- 
thing, is  left  for  an  object  of  contemplation.  If  it  be  still 
called  a  substance,  it  is,  however,  as  immaterial  a  one  as  any 
person  can  wish  for.  In  reality,  the  term  immaterialitif 
never  did,  or  could  suggest  any  idea  whatever.  That  the 
term  substance  and  essence  are  of  no  use  but  as  modes  of 
expression,  is  evident  from  our  speaking  of  the  substance  or 
essence  of  things,  as  if  they  themselves  were  only  properties. 

If  then  our  ideas  concerning  matter  do  not  go  beyond  the 
powers  of  which  it  is  possessed,  much  less  can  our  ideas  go 
beyond  powers,  properties  or  attributes,  with  respect  to  the 
Divine  Being;  and  if  we  confine  our  definition  of  God  to 
these,  it  is  not  possible  that  we  can  make  any  mistake,  or 
suffer  by  our  misconceptions.  Now  the  powers  and  proper- 
tics  of  the  Divine  mind,  as  clearly  deduced  from  the  works 
of  God,  are  not  only  so  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  the 
human  mind,  when  there  is  some  analogy  between  them, 
but  so  essentially  different  from  them  in  other  respects,  that 
whatever  term  we  make  use  of  to  denote  the  one,  it  must  be 
improperly  applied  to  the  other. 

In  two  circumstances  that  we  do  know,  and  probably  in 
many  others  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge  at  all,  the 
human  and  divine  nature,  finite  and  infinite  intelligence, 
most  essentially  differ.  The  first  is,  that  our  attention  is 
necessarily  confined  to  one  thing,  whereas,  he  who  made 
and  continually  supports  all  things,  must  equally  attend  to 
all  things  at  the  same  time,  which  is  a  most  astonishing, 
but  necessary  attribute  of  the  one  supreme  God,  of  which  we 
Can  form  no  conception  ;  and,  consequently,  in  this  respect, 
no  finite  mind  or  nature  can  be  compared  with  the  Divine. 

Again,  the  Deity  not  only  attends  to  every  thing,  but 
must  be  capable  of  either  producing  or  annihilating  any 
thing.  For,  since  all  tljat  we  know  of  bodies,  are  their 
powers,  and  the  Divine  Being  changes  those  powers  at  plea- 
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sure,  it  is  evident  that  he  can  take  them  all  away,  and  conse- 
quently annihilate  the  very  substance  ;  for  without  powers, 
substance  is  nothing.  And  since  he  can  communicate 
powers,  it  is  evident  that  he  can  produce  substance.  So 
that,  in  this  respect  also,  as  the  Divine  powers^  so  the  Divine 
nature  must  be  essentially  different  from  ours;  and,  conse- 
quently, no  common  term,  except  such  comprehensive  terms 
as  beings  nature,  &c.,  can  be  properly  used  to  express  them 
both. 

Again,  as  the  Divine  nature  has  properties  incompatible 
with  all  created  and  finite  natures,  so,  though  there  must  be 
some  common  property  in  all  beings  that  have  any  action  or 
influence  upon  one  another,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
Divine  nature  being  possessed  of  the  properties  of  other 
substances  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  same 
appellation.  For  example,  the  Divine  essence  cannot  be  the 
object  of  any  of  our  senses,  as  everything  that  we  call  matter 
is.  -  For  though  the  Divine  Being,  in  order  to  his  acting 
every  where,  must  he  every  where,  we  are  not  sensible  of  his 
presence  by  our  sight,  hearing,  or  feeling,  &c. 

There  is,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  manifold  reason  to 
conclude,  that  the  Divine  nature  or  essence,  besides  being 
simply  unknown  to  us,  as  every  nature  or  essence  is,  has 
properties  most  essentially  different  from  every  thing  else ; 
and,  therefore,  we  shall  certainly  deceive  ourselves  if  we 
call  things  so  different  from  one  another  by  any  common 
name. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  plain,  that  no  proof  of  the  materia- 
lity of  man  can  be  extended,  by  any  just  analogy,  to  a  proof 
or  evidence  of  a  similar  materiality  of  the  Divine  nature  ; 
for  the  properties  or  powers  being  different,  the  substance  or 
essence  (if  it  be  any  convenience  to  us  to  use  such  terms  at 
all)  must  be  different  also. 

If  by  the  term  immaterial,  we  simply  mean  to  denote  a 
substance  that  has  properties  and  powers  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  created  matter,  it  is  plain  that  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  term  ;  and,  in  this  sense,  I  do  believe  it 
is,  in  fact,  used  by  the  generality  of  mankind.  But  if,  with 
modern  metaphysicians,  we  intend  to  denote  by  it  a  sub- 
stance that  has  no  property  whatever  in  common  with  matter, 
and  that  even  bears  no  relation  to  space,  I  must  deny  that 
any  such  substance  exists ;  because,  according  to  such  a 
definition,  the  Divine  Being  is  necessarily  cut  oflf  from  all 
communication  with,  and  all  action  or  influence  upon  his 
own  creation. 
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But  let  us  make  use  of  what  terms  we  please  to  express 
the  Divine  nature,  or  his  mode  of  existence,  we  are  not 
able  to  come  any  nearer  to  an  adequate  conception  con- 
cerning them.  Cod  is,  and  ever  must  remain,  the  incompre- 
hensible, the  object  of  our  most  profound  reverence  and  awful 
adoration.  Compared  with  him,  all  other  beings  are  as  no- 
thing, and  less  thttu  nothing.  lie  Jilleth  all  in  all,  and  he  is 
all  in  all. 

I  Avould  observe,  however,  and  I  think  it  but  justice  to 
those  who  may  happen  to  see  this  subject  in  a  different  light 
from  that  in  which  1  have  here  represented  it,  that,  should 
any  person,  on  account  of  the  very  few  circumstances  in 
which  the  Divine  nature  rescml^les  other  natures,  think 
proper  to  apply  the  term  material  to  both,  the  hypothesis 
advanced  in  this  treatise  concerning  the  nature  of  matter 
which  excludes  impenetrability  or  solidity  from  beinp-  a 
property  of  it  (by  which,  as  we  may  say,  the  reproach  of 
matter  is  wiped  off,)  makes  this  to  be  a  very  different  kind 
of  materialism  from  that  grosser  sort,  vv^hich,  however,  has 
been  maintained  by  many  pious  Christians,  and  was  certainly 
the  real  belief  of  most  of  the  early  fathers. 

It  is  only  on  account  of  the  notion  that  matter  is  neces- 
sarily ?Wr^,  and  absolutely  incapable  of  intelligence,  thought 
or  action,  that  it  has  been  deemed  dangerous  to  ascribe  it 
either  to  a  finite,  or  to  the  Infinite  Mind  ;  but  when  this  re- 
proach is  wiped  away  the  danger  vanishes  of  course.  It  is 
the  powers  of  supreme  intelligence,  omnipotence,  unbounded 
goodness,  and  universal  providence,  that  we  reverence  in  the 
Deity;  and  whatever  be  the  essence  to  which  we  believe 
these  powers  belong,  it  must  appear  equally  respectable  to 
us,  whether  we  call  it  material  or  immaterial,  because  it  is 
not  the  substance,  of  which  we  have  no  idea  at  all,  but  the 
properties  that  are  the  object  of  our  contemplation  and 
regard. 

All  that  we  can  pretend  to  know  of  God,  is  his  infinite 
wisdom,  power  and  goodness.  We  see  and  feel  the  effects 
and  influence  of  these  every  moment  of  our  lives  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  we  should  see  or  feel  the  substance  to  Avhich  these 
powers  belong  ;  and,  therefore,  all  that  we  can  conceive,  or 
pronounce  concerning  it,  must  be  merely  hypothetical ;  and 
provided  that  every  person  is  fully  satisfied  that  his  own  ideas 
of  the  Divine  essence  are  consistent  with  the  knonn  attributes 
ofdiuinity,  they  must  necessarily  be  equally  safe,  and  equally 
innocent.  We  are  all  agreed  with  respect  to  every  thino-  that 
concerns  us,  viz.  the  divine  imrks,  and  the  divine  attributes: 
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and  we  differ  only  with  respect  to  an  opinion  which,  circum- 
stanced as  this  is,  cannot  possibly  affect  us. 

It  is  said,  that  matter  can  only  he  acted  upon^  and  is  neces- 
sarily incapable  ai  actings  or  beginning  action.  This  conclu- 
sion we  have  been  led  to  form,  by  observing,  that  every 
motion  in  matter,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  was  pre- 
ceded by  some  other  motion  ;  which  we  therefore  consider, 
and  properly  enough,  as  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  motion. 
But,  for  the  very  same  reason,  we  might  conclude,  that  what 
we  call  spirit^  or  mind,  is  equally  incapable  of  beginning 
action  or  motion  ;  because  every  idea,  every  thought,  and 
every  determination  of  the  mind  of  man,  is  preceded,  and, 
strictly  speaking,  caused  by  some  other  idea  of  the  mind, 
or  sensation  of  the  body ;  and,  therefore,  judging  by  what 
we  know  of  ourselves,  mind  ought  to  be  concluded  to  be 
as  incapable  of  beginning  motion  as  the  bodi/  itself.  As  far 
as  we  know  from  experience,  both  are  equally  passive,  the 
one  being  absolutely  governed  by  intellectual  laws  and  in- 
fluences, and  the  other  by  corporeal  ones. 

Of  the  beginning  of  motion,  or  action,  we  must  sit  down 
with  acknowledging,  that  we  have,  in  reality,  no  conception 
at  all ;  and  the  difficulty  is  by  no  means  removed,  or  in  the 
smallest  degree  lessened,  by  shifting  it  from  matter  to  mind, 
Mr.  Locke  very  justly  observes,  that  "  it  is  as  hard  to  con- 
ceive self-motion  in  a  created  immaterial,  as  in  a  material 
being,  consider  it  how  you  will."*  And  certainly  the  diffi- 
culty of  our  conception  is  not  lessened  by  transferring  it  from 
a  created  to  an  uncreated  being. 

We  know  there  must  be  •djirst  cause  of  all  things,  because 
things  do  actually  exist,  and  could  never  have  existed  with- 
out a  cause,  and  all  secondary  causes  necessarily  lead  us  to 
a  primary  one.  But  of  the  nature  of  the  existence  of  this 
primary  cause,  concerning  which  we  know  nothing  but  by 
its  effects,  we  cannot  have  any  conception.  We  are  abso- 
lutely confounded,  bewildered  and  lost,  when  we  attempt  to 
speculate  concerning  it,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  should 
be  the  case.  We  have  no  data  to  go  upon,  and  no  force  of 
mind  to  support  us  in  it.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  this  spe- 
culation, attended  as  it  is  with  insuperable  difficulties,  is 
attended  with  just  the  same,  and  no  greater  difficulty,  on 
the  idea  of  the  mind  being  material  or  immaterial.  And  the 
system  of  materialism  has  unquestionably  this  advantage, 
that  it  is  entirely  free  from  another  difficulty,  viz.  Iiow  an 

"  Essay,  II.  p.  147.   (P.)     2d  Letter,  Works,  I.  p.  591. 
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immaterial  substance  can  act  upon  matter ;  a  difficulty  whicli, 
in  my  idea,  amounts  to  an  absolute  imjjossibiiift/,  as  those 
substances  have  hitherto  been  defined. 

As  to  tile  difficulty  arising  from  the  Divine  material  essence 
penetrating  otlier  matter,  it  has  no  place  at  all  in  the  hvpo- 
thesis  advanced  from  M.  Boscovich  and  Mr.  Michell  ;  and 
certainly  this  idea  is  much  more  consonant  to  the  idea  which 
the  sacred  writers  give  us  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  of  his^7//wo-  all  in  all,  than  that  of  a  Ixmug^  who 
bears  no  relation  to  space,  and  therefore  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  exist  any  10 here ;  which  is  the  doctrine  of  the  rigid 
immaterialists. 

In  the  Scriptures,  the  Divine  Being  is  said  to  be  a  spirits- 
hut  all  that  is  there  meant  by  spirit,  \s  ?in  invisible  power. 
The  divine  works  are  visible  and  astonishing,  but  himself 
no  man  has  seen,  or  can  see. 

That  such  an  idea  as  many  have,  or  affect  to  have,  of  the 
strict  immateriality  of  the  Divine  nature,  as  not  existing;-  in 
space,  is  not  an  idea  of  much  importance,  at  least,  may  with 
certainty  be  concluded,  from  its  not  being  suggested  to  us  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  especially  in  the  Old  Testament.  All 
that  we  are  there  taught  concerning  the  nature  of  God,  is, 
that  he  made  all  things,  that  he  sees  and  knows  all  things, 
that  he  is  present  in  all  places,  and  that  he  superintends  and 
governs  all  things;  also,  that  he  had  no  beginning,  that  he 
can  have  no  end,  and  that  he  is  incapable  of  any  change. 
Farther  than  this  we  are  not  taught. 

On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me,  as  will  be  seen  in  its 
proper  place,  that  the  idea  which  the  Scriptures  give  us  of 
the  Divine  nature,  is  that  of  a  Being,  properly  speakina:, 
evert/ i€ here  present,  constantly  supporting,  and,  at  pleasure, 
controuling  the  laws  of  nature,  but  not  the  object  of  any  of 
our  senses ;  and  that,  out  of  condescension,  as  it  were,  to 
the  weakness  of  human  apprehension,  he  chose,  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  to  signify  his  peculiar  presence  by  some 
visible  symbol,  as  that  of  a  supernatural  bright  cloud,  or  some 
other  appearance,  which  could  not  but  impress  their  minds 
with  the  idea  of  a  real  local  presence.  He  is  also  generally 
represented  as  residing  in  the  heavens,  and  from  thence  in- 
specting and  governing  the  world,  and  especially  the  affairs 
of  men.  This,  indeed,  is  not  a  philosophically  J/<5^,  but  it  is 
an  easy  and  a  very  innocent  manner  of  conceiving  concern- 
ing God.* 

*  The  remainder  of  this  Section,  and  the  Xlllth,  were  added  to  the  2d  Ed.  from 
the  Illustrations. 
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It  has  been  said,  that,  notwithstanding  I  decline  the  term, 
I  virtually  make  the  Deity  to  be  a  material  being.  But  it 
will  be  found,  by  the  candid  and  attentive,  that  I  have  not, 
in  reality,  any  idea  of  the  Divine  essence  that  is  at  all  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  those  philosophers  and  divines  who  main- 
tain the  proper  omnipresence  or  ubiquity  of  the  Divine  Being, 
which  necessarily  implies  a  real  extension,  and  that  he  has 
a  power  of  acting  upon  matter. 

1  will  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  farther,  that,  upon 
no  system  whatever,  is  the  great  Author  of  Nature  more 
distinct  from  his  productions,  or  his  presence  with  them, 
and  agency  upon  them,  more  necessary.  In  fact,  the  system 
now  held  forth  to  the  public,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  makes 
the  Divine  Being  to  be  of  as  much  importance  in  the  system, 
as  the  apostle  makes  him,  when  be  says,  /;/  hmi  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being.  The  contemplation  of  it  im- 
presses the  mind  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  reverence 
and  humility,  and  it  inculcates  a  degree  of  devotedness  to 
God,  both  active  and  passive,  that  no  other  philosophical 
system  can  inspire.  Consequently,  the  obligation  to  all 
those  virtues  that  are  more  immediately  derived  from  that 
great  vital  spring  and  principle  of  all  virtue,  devotion,  those 
which  give  a  superiority  to  the  world,  a  fearless  integrity, 
and  a  noble  independence  of  mind  in  the  practice  of  our 
duty,  is  more  strongly  felt,  and  therefore  may  be  supposed  to 
take  a  deeper  root  in  the  mind,  than  upon  any  other  system 
whatever.  In  short,  it  is  that  philosophy  which  alone  suits 
the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  though  the  writers  of  them 
were  not  philosophers,  but  had  an  instruction  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  any  philosophical  school.  Every  other 
system  of  philosophy  is  discordant  with  the  Scriptures,  and, 
as  far  as  it  lays  any  hold  upon  the  mind,  tends  to  counteract 
their  influence. 

SECTION    XIII. 

Of  the  Connexion  between  Sensation  and  Organization. 

I  HAVE  been  asked,  whether  I  consider  the  powers  of 
sensation  and  thought  as  necessarily  resulting  from  the  orga- 
nization of  the  brain,  or  as  something  independent  of  orga- 
nization, but  superadded  and  communicated  to  the  system 
afterwards  ;  having  expressed  myself  doubtfully,  and  per- 
haps variously,  on  the  subject.* 

*  In  \\\&  Essay  prefixed  to  my  edition  of  Hartley,  I  expressed  myself  with  abso- 
lute uncertainty  in  this  respect.     "  I  rather  think,  that  the  whole  man  is  of  some 
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1  answer,  that  my  idea  now  is,  that  sensation  and  thought 
do  necessarily  result  from  the  organization  ot"  the  brain  when 
the  powers  of  mere  life  are  given  to  the  system.  For  I  can 
easily  conceive  a  perfect  man  to  be  formed  without  life, 
that  is,  without  respiration,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
or  whatever  else  it  be  in  which  life  more  properly  consists, 
and  consequently  without  every  thing  necessarily  depending 
upon  life ;  but  1  cannot  imagine  that  a  human  body,  com- 
pletely organized,  ^nd  having  life,  would  want  sensation 
and  thought.  This  1  suppose  to  follow  of  course,  as  much 
as  the  circulation  of  the  blood  follows  respiration. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  power  of  perception 
results  from  organization  and  life,  I  own  I  have  no  idea  at 
all ;  but  the  fact  of  this  connexion  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be,  on  that  account,  the  less  certain.  Sensation  and 
thought  do  always  accompany  such  an  organization  ;  and 
having  never  known  them  to  be  separated,  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  can  be  separated.  When,  therefore, 
God  had  made  man  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  nothing  w^s 
was  wanting  to  make  him  all  that  he  is,  viz.  a  living  soul, 
but  simply  the  breath  of  life. 

In  all  other  cases  we  deem  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  certain 
circumstances  are  the  causes,  and  the  necessai-y  causes,  of 
certain  appearances,  if  the  appearances  always  accompany 
the  circumstances.  We  are  not,  for  example,  in  the  least 
able  to  conceive  how  it  is  that  a  magnet  attracts  iron  ;  but, 
having  observed  that  it  never  fails  to  do  it,  we  conclude  that, 
though  we  do  not  see  the  pro.vimate  cause  or  how  the  attrac- 
tion is  effected,  the  magnet  nevertheless  has  that  power,  and 
must  cease  to  be  a  magnet  before  it  can  lose  it ;  so  that  out 
reasoning  with  respect  to  the  result  of  sensation  from  orc^a- 
nization  is  exactly  similar  to  our  reasoning  concernino-  the 
attraction  of  iron  by  magnetism. 

Also,  for  the  very  same  reason  that  it  is  said,  that  it  is 
not  the  organized  body  that  feels  and  thinks,  but  an  imma- 
terial  substance  residing  in  the  body,  and  that  will  remain 
when  the  body  is  destroyed,  we  might  say,  that  it  is  not  the 
material  magnet  that  attracts,  but  a  peculiar  immaterial  sub- 
stance within  it  that  produces  the  effect,  and  that  will  remain 
when  the  material  magnet  is  destroyed.  And,  for  the  same 
reason,   we  may  imagine  distinct  immaterial  substances  for 

uniform  composition,  and  that  the  property  of  perception,  as  well  as  the  other 
-powers  that  are  termed  mental,  is  the  result  (whether  necessary  or  not)  of  such  au 
organical  structure  as  that  of  the  brain."   (P.)     See  p.  189,  and  Note  •. 
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every  operation  in  nature,  the  proximate  cause  of  which  we 
are  not  able  to  perceive. 

The  manner  in  which  the  association  of  ideas  is  formed, 
or  in  which  motives  influence  the  mind,  was  equally  un- 
known ;  but  the  association  of  ideas  was,  nevertheless,  known 
to  be  2^  fad,  and  the  influence  of  motives  was  not,  on  that 
account,  denied.  But  now  that  Dr.  Hartley  has  shewn  us 
what  ideas  probably  are,  we  see  much  farther  into  the 
mechanism  of  the  mind.  We  see  hoiv  one  idea  is  connected 
with  another,  and  the  manner  in  which  motives  (which  are 
only  trains  of  ideas)  produce  their  effect.  Now,  we  are  not 
more  (or  not  much  more)  ignorant  how  sensation  results  from 
organization,  than  we  were  how  the  motion  of  the  hand 
results  from  a  volition,  or  how  a  volition  is  produced  by  a 
motive,  which  are  now  no  longer  such  very  difficult  pro- 
blems. It  is  not  impossible  but  that,  in  time,  Ave  may  see 
how  it  is  that  sensation  results  from  organization. 


SECTION  XIV. 

Of  the  Princijiles  of  human  nature  according  to  the 

Scriptures. 

Had  man  consisted  oi  two  parts,  so  essentially  different 
from  each  other  as  matter  and  spirit  are  now  represented  to 
be,  and  had  the  immaterial  been  the  principal  part,  and  the 
material  system  only  subservient  to  it,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  there  would  have  been  some  express  mention 
of  it,  or  declaration  concerning  it  (this  being  a  thing  of  so 
much  consequence  to  us)  in  the  Scriptures,  which  contain 
the  history  of  the  creation,  mortality,  and  resurrection  of 
man.  And  yet  there  is  not  only  a  most  remarkable  silence 
on  the  subject  of  the  immateriality  of  the  human  soul  in 
these  sacred  books,  even  where  we  should  most  naturally 
have  expected  some  account  of  it,  but  many  things  are  there 
advanced,  which  unavoidably  lead  us  to  form  a  different 
conclusion ;  and  nothing  can  be  found  in  those  books  to 
countenance  the  vulgar  opinion,  except  a  few  passages  ill 
translated,  or  ill  understood,  standing  in  manifest  contra- 
diction to  the  uniform  tenour  of  the  rest. 

The  history  of  the  creation  of  man  is  succinctly  delivered 
in  Gen.  ii.  7:  "  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul.'*     We  see  here,  that  the 
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whole  man  (for  nothing  is  said  of  liis  bodtj  in  particuhir,)  was 
made  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.  No  part  of  him  is  said  to 
have  had  a  higher  or  different  original  ;  and  surely  so  very- 
important  a  circumstance  as  that  of  an  immaterial' principle, 
which  could  not  be  from  the  dust,  would  not  have  been 
omitted,  if  there  had  been  any  such  thing  in  the  com- 
position. 

When  the  whole  man  was  completely  formed,  and  not 
before,  we  are  next  informed,  that  God  made  this  man,  who 
was  lifeless  at  first,  to  breathe  and  live.  For  it  evidently 
follows  from  the  text,  that  nothing  but  the  circumstance  of 
breathing,  made  the  difference  between  the  unaminated  earth 
and  the  lioing  soul.  It  is  not  said  that  when  one  constituent 
part  of  the  man  was  made,  another  necessary  constituent 
part,  of  a  very  different  nature,  was  superadded  to  it,  and 
that  these  two,  united,  constituted  the  man  ;  but  only  that 
that  substance  which  was  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  earth 
became  a  living  soul,  that  is,  became  alive,  by  being  made  to 
breathe. 

That  no  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  word  ii>D3,  which  we 
translate  soul,  (though  it  would  be  most  of  all  absurd  to 
suppose,  as  we  must  have  done,  from  a  fair  construction  of 
this  passage,  that  the  dust  of  the  earth  could  be  converted 
into  an  immaterial  soul,)  is  evident  from  the  use  of  the  same 
term  in  other  places,  in  which  it  is  used  as  synonymous  to 
7nan,  the  whole  man,  and  in  some  manifestly  sio:nifies  nothins: 
more  than  the  corporeal,  or  mortal  part  of  man. 

Gen.  xlvi.  26  :  "  All  the  souls  that  came  with  Jacob  into 
Egypt,  which  came  out  of  his  loins."  The  immaterial  prin- 
ciple certainly  could  not  come  from  his  loins. 

Ezek.  xviii.  4  :  "  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die." 
lb.  xiii.  19  :  "  To  slay  the  souls  that  should  not  die,  and  to 
save  the  souls  alive  that  should  not  live."  Ps.  vii.  1,2; 
"  Save  me, — lest  he  tear  my  soul, — rending  it  in  pieces." 
In  all  these  passages,  it  is  most  evident,  that  the  word  soul  is 
synonymous  to  man,  and  that  it  refers  more  immediately  to 
his  bodi/  ;  so  that  by  man  becoming  a  living  soul,  nothing  can 
be  understood  besides  his  being  tnade  alive ;  and  the  passage 
suggests  no  hint  of  any  thing  but  the  property  of  life  being 
superadded  to  that  corporeal  system  which  was  entirely 
formed  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  make  a  complete 
living  man. 

Sometimes  the  word  that  is  here  rendered  soul,  is  used  to 
express  the  dead  body  itself,  and  is  so  translated  by  us  ;  as 
Lev.  xxi.  1,  11,  "  There  shall  none  be  defiled  for  the  dead 

VOL.  III.  X 
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among  his  people, — neither  shall  he  go  in  to  any  dead  body, 
nor  defile  himself  for  his  father  or  for  his  mother."  lb.  xix. 
28  :  "  Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the 
dead."  Numb.  xix.  13  :  "  Whoever  toucheth  the  dead 
body  of  any  man  that  is  dead.'*  In  this  passage  the  peri- 
phrasis is  very  remarkable  ;  and  if,  in  this  passage,  the  word 
wd:  should  be  rendered  soul,  it  must  be  translated  thus,  Who- 
soever touches  the  dead  soul  of  a  man  who  shall  die.  See 
also  Hagg.  ii.  13. 

In  other  passages,  where  the  same  word  is  by  us  rendered 
soul,  there  would  have  been  much  more  propriety  in  trans- 
lating it  life,  which  does  not  denote  a  substance,  but  a  pro- 
perty. 

Ps.  Ixxxix.  48  :  "  Shall  he  deliver  his  sour[life]  from  the 
hand  of  the  grave  ?"  Job  xxxiii.  30  :  "  To  bring  back  his 
soul  [life]  from  the  pit."  Gen.  xxxv.  18:  "  And  it  came 
to  pass  as  her  soul,  [her  life]  was  in  departing,  for  she  died." 
1  Kings  xvii.  22  :  "  And  the  soul  [the  life]  of  the  child  came 
in  unto  him  again." 

The  same  observation  maybe  made  with  respect  to  the  cor- 
responding word  in  the  Greek,  4'";t'^b  ^^  the  New  Testament; 
as  in  Luke  xii.  20  :  "  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  [thy 
life]  shall  be  required  of  thee  ;"  that  is,  this  night  thou  malt 
die. 

Besides,  whatever  principles  we  may  be  led  to  ascribe  to 
Tnan  from  this  account  of  his  formation  in  Gen.  ii.  7»  the 
very  same  we  ought  to  ascribe  to  the  brutes ;  because  the 
very  same  words  are  used  in  the  account  of  them  by  the 
same  writer,  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  Septuagint, 
though  they  are  differently  rendered  in  our  translation.  For 
Gen.  i.  24,  we  read,  "  And  God  said,  let  the  earth  bring 
forth  the  living  creature,  [rrn  WDi\  [living  soul]  ;  and  again, 
Gen.  ii.  19  :  "  And  whatsoever  Adam  called  ever^?^  living 
creature  [living  soul],  that  was  the  name  thereof."  For  this 
observation  I  am  indebted  to  an  ingenious  and  worthy  friend, 
and  1  think  it  valuable  and  decisive  in  the  case. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  account  which  the  Scriptures 
give  us  of  the  tyiortality  of  man,  to  see  whether  we  can  find 
in  any  passage  relating  to  this  subject  some  trace  of  an  im- 
mortal soul. 

Death  is  first  threatened  to  man  in  these  terms.  Gen.  ii. 
17,  "  Of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou 
shalt  not  eat  of  it ;  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof, 
thou  shalt  surely  die."  Here  is  no  exception  made  of  any 
part  of  the  man  that  was  not  to  die.  The  natural  construction 
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of  the  sentence  imports,  that  whenever  the  decree  should 
take  place,  whatever  was  alive  belongin;^  to  man  would 
wholly  cease  to  live,  and  become  lifeless  carlh^  as  it  had  been 
originally. 

The  same  inference  may  be  made  from  tlu^  account  of  the 
actual  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  Adam,  after  his  trans- 
gression. Gen.  iii.  19:  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground  ;  for  out  of  it  wast 
thou  taken.  For  dust  thou  [not  thy  body  only]  art,  and 
unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  If,  in  this,  there  be  any 
allusion  to  an  immaterial  and  immortal  part  in  man,  it  is 
wonderfully  concealed  ;  for  nothing  appears  upon  the  face 
of  the  passage  but  that,  as  the  whole  man  had  been  lifeless 
earth,  he  would  become  lifeless  earth  again.  Every  other 
construction  is  "an  express  contradiction  both  to  the  words 
a,nd  the  spirit  of  the  sentence.  For  what  would  have 
signified  the  death  of  the  body^  to  Adam,  if  there  still  re- 
mained an  inextitiguishable  principle  of  life  ?  And  especially 
if,  as  the  immaterialists  in  general  suppose,  he  would  after- 
wards have  enjoyed  a  better  life  than  he  could  have  had  in 
conjunction  with  the  body,  which  could  only  be  a  clog  to 
it,  and  obstruct  its  exercise  and  enjoyment } 

Besides,  according  to  the  common  hypothesis,  all  the 
punishment  that  is  mentioned  in  this  sentence,  is  inflicted 
upon  the  mere  passive  instrument  of  the  soul,  whilst  the  real 
criminal  was  suffered  to  escape. 

In  general,  to  interpret  what  the  Scriptures  say  of  the 
mortality  of  man,  which  is  the  uniform  language  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  on  this  subject,  of  the  mortality 
of  the  body  only,  which  is  a  part  of  the  man  that  is  of  the 
least  value,  and  wholly  insignificant,  when  compared  with 
the  other  part  of  his  constitution,  the  mind,  is  exactly  of 
a  piece  with  the  Trinitarian  interpretation  of  those  passages 
in  the  gospels,  which  represent  Christ  as  inferior  to  his 
Father,  of  his  human  nature  only ;  supposing  the  evangelists 
to  have  neglected  the  consideration  of  his  superior  divine 
nature;''''  though,  if  there  had  been  any  such  thing,  it  was 
more  especially  requisite  that  it  should  have  been  particu- 
larly attended  to  in  those  very  passages. 

When  the  wickedness  of  men  was  so  great,  that  God  was 
resolved  to  destroy  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  a 
flood,  he  says,  Gen.  vi,  3,  "  My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive 

.    *.§ee  V.pl.  II. ,  pp.  S96,  397,  anrl  the  Note. 
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with   man,   for  that  he  also  is  flesh,"  (ni:»n).     Here  is  no 
mention  of  any  other  superior  principle. 

When  this  flood  took  place,  and  almost  the  whole  race 
of  mankind  was  destroyed  by  it,  there  is  still  no  mention 
made  of  their  immaterial  souls,  or  what  became  of  them. 
We  only  read.  Gen.  vii.  22,  23,  "  All  in  whose  nostrils  was 
the  breath  of  life,  of  all  that  was  on  the  dry  land,  died.  And 
every  living  substance  was  destroyed  which  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  ground,  both  man  and  cattle,  and  the  creeping 
things,  and  the  fowl  of  the  heaven  ;  and  they  were  destroyed 
from  the  earth." 

Another  occasion  on  which  we  might  naturally  expect 
some  account  of  the  immaterial  principle  in  man,  if  there 
had  been  any  such  thing,  is  where  an  account  is  given  of 
the  deaths  of  remarkable  persons.  And  yet,  though  we  have 
in  the  Scriptures  very  circumstantial  accounts  of  the  deaths 
of  several  eminent  persons,  with  respect  to  none  of  them  is 
there  the  least  hint  dropped,  that  the  hodif  only  was  dead, 
but,  that  the  immaterial  soul  was  altogether  unaffected  by 
what  had  happened  to  its  gross  companion.  This  senti- 
ment, which  is  capable  of  a  vast  variety  of  expression,  never 
fails  to  occur  upon  similar  occasions  with  us  ;  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  could  not  have  failed  to  occur  to  the  sacred 
writers,  if  they  had  had  any  idea  of  such  a  thing.* 

Particular  mention  is  made  of  the  deaths  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Aaron,  Moses,  David,  and  many 
others  ;  but  all  that  is  said  upon  any  of  these  occasions  is, 
either  that  the  dying  person  was  gathered  to  his  people.,  or 
that  he  slept  with  his  fathers.  Now,  certainly  sleep  does  not 
give  us  the  idea  of  a  person's  being  alive  and  active.,  and 
especially  of  his  entering  upon  a  neiv  inode  of  being,  in 
which  he  should  be  more  alive,  more  active,  and  more 
vigorous,  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 

In  the  account  of  the  death  of  Joseph,  it  is  said.  Gen.  1.  26, 
"  They  embalmed  him,  and  he  was  put  into  a  coffin  in 
Egypt."  It  is  not  said  that  there  was  any  part  of  him  that 
was  7iot  embalmed,  and  that  could  not  be  put  into  a  coffin. 
Our  different  notions  dictate  a  very  different  language. 
Upon  our  grave-stones  we  never  see  inscribed,  Here  lies  such 
a  person,  but  always,  here  lies  the  body,  or  the  remains,  or 
what  was  mortal  of  such  a  person.  Such  an  influence  have 
ideas  upon  language  and  customs;    and   the  same    would 

*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  356,  ad  fin.  p.  357,  and  Note. 
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they  have   had   upon    the  language  and   customs   of  those 
ancient  times,  if  the  ideas  and  notions  had  then  existed. 

We  have  accounts  in  the  Scriptures  of  several  persons 
having  been  recalled  from  death,  and  having  come  to  life 
again  ;  as  of  the  dead  man,  who  was  raised  to  life  by  Llic 
touch  of  the  prophet's  bones  ;  of  two  children  by  Elijah  and 
Elisha;  of  Jairus's  daughter,  the  young  man  at  iVain,  and  of 
Lazarus  by  our  Saviour;  of  other  persons  by  the  apostles, 
and  more  especially  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  himself.  Yet,  upon  none  of  these  occasions,  is  there 
the  least  mention  made  of  the  immaterial  soul ^  which,  upon 
the  common  hypothesis,  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  happi- 
ness or  misery,  and  have  been  recalled  from  thence  to  its 
old  habitation.  This  looks  as  if,  in  the  aj)prehension  of  the 
sacred  writers,  there  was  no  such  a  thing  as  a  separate  soul 
to  be  recalled  ;  but  that  on  the  contrary,  the  case  was  simply 
this,  viz.  that  the  life,  which  is  no  more  than  ?i  property^  had 
been  lost,  and  was  restored  again.  This  too  would  be  con- 
sidered as  an  advantage ;  whereas  it  has  the  appearance  of 
cruelty  and  injustice,  in  the  case  of  a  good  man,  as  of  Laza- 
rus, who  had  been  dead  four  days,  to  recall  him  from  a  state 
of  unmixed  happiness,  to  the  troubles  and  miseries  of  this 
life,  and  subject  him,  once  more,  to  the  pains  of  death. 

If  there  be  an  immaterial  soul  in  man,  and  especially  if 
the  body  be  a  clog  to  its  operations  and  enjoyments,  it  was 
no  favour  to  Enoch  or  Elijah  to  remove  them  to  another 
life,  with  such  an  encumbrance;  and  the  general  resurrec- 
tion, as  I  have  observed  before,  which  we  are  taught  to 
regard  as  the  great  object  of  Christian  hope,  is  not  merely 
superfluous,  but  even  undesirable,  since  virtue  would  natu- 
rally have  had  a  much  more  complete  reward  without  the 
body. 

It  is  so  evidently  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  that  the 
state  of  retribution  does  not  take  place  till  after  the  general 
resurrection,  that  it  is  now  adopted  by  great  numbers,  who, 
nevertheless,  cannot  be  brought  to  give  up  the  notion  of  an 
immaterial  soul.  But  I  wish  they  would  consider  what 
notion  they  really  have  of  an  immaterial  soul  passing  thou- 
sands of  years  without  a  single  idea  or  sensation.  In  my 
opinion  it  approaches  very  nearly  to  its  being  no  substance 
at  all,  just  as  matter  must  entirely  vanish,  when  we  take 
away  its  property  o^  extension. 

If,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the  entire  cessation  of 
thought,  they  will  maintain  the  real  existence  of  the  soul,  it 
must  be  for  the  sake  of  the  hypothesis  only,  and  for  no  real 
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use  whatever.  They  who  maintain  that,  without  a  resurrec- 
tion, there  is  a  sufficient  reward  for  virtue,  and  a  state  of 
punishment  for  vice,  taking  place  immediately  after  death, 
have  a  solid  reason  for  contending  for  an  immaterial  princi- 
ple, unaffected  by  the  catastrophe  to  which  the  body  is  sub- 
ject. But  I  can  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  any  Chris- 
tian, who,  as  such,  necessarily  believes  the  doctrine  of  a 
resurrection  (this  being  the  proper  fundamental  article  of  his 
faith),  should  be  so  zealous  for  it  ;  and,  indeed,  why  he 
should  not  be  rather  jealous  of  such  a  notion,  as  interfering 
with  \i\s  proper  system,  superseding  it,  and  making  it  supers 
Jluous,  and  really  undesirable.  The  doctrine  of  a  separate 
soul  most  evidently  embarrasses  the  true  Christian  system, 
which  takes  no  sort  of  notice  of  it,  and  is  uniform  and  con- 
sistent without  it.  In  the  Scriptures,  the  Heathens  are 
represented  to  be  without  hope,  and  all  mankind  as  perish- 
ing at  death,  if  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

Persons  who  attend  to  the  Scriptures  cannot  avoid  con- 
cluding, that  the  operations  of  the  soul  depend  upon  the 
body,  and  that  between  death  and  the  resurrection  there 
will  be  a  suspension  of  all  its  powers.  And  it  is  obvious  to 
remark,  that  if  this  be  the  fact,  there  must  be  a  sufficient 
natural  reason,  why  it  should  be  so  ;  and,  therefore,  there  is 
fair  ground  to  presume,  that  the  soul  cannot  be  that  inde- 
pendent  being  that  has  been  imagined. 

According  to  the  Christian  system,  the  body  is  necessary 
to  all  the  perceptions  and  exertions  of  the  mind  :  and  if  this 
be  the  case,  what  evidence  can  there  be,  that  the  mind  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  body  for  its  existence  also  ;  that  is, 
what  evidence  can  there  be,  that  the  faculty  of  thinking 
does  not  inhere  in  the  body  itself,  and  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  soul  separate  from  it  ?  A  philosopher,  on  seeing 
these  appearances,  would  more  naturally  conclude,  that  the 
body  appeared  to  have  greater  powers  than  he  imagined  it 
couid  have  had,  than  that  an  immaterial  spirit  could  be  so 
necessarily  dependent  upon  a  gross  body,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  perceive  or  think  without  it.  This  appears  to  me,  on  the 
first  face  of  things,  to  be  by  much  the  more  natural  conclu- 
sion, exclusive  of  the  obligation  that  all  philosophers  are 
under,  not  to  admit  more  causes  than  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  assertion  that  1  have  yet  met 
with,  relating  to  the  subject,  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
natural  immortality  of  the  soul  is  necessary  to  be  estab- 
lished, before  any  regard  can  be  paid  to  the  scripture  doc- 
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trine  of  a  resurrection.  For  it  is  said,  "  that  if  the  soul  be 
not  naturally  capable  of  surviving  the  body,  or  if  death  is 
unavoidably  its  destruction^  then  the  resurrection  must  be 
the  resurrection  of  what  was  not  in  heino-  the  resurrection  of 
nothing.'*  It  is  true,  that  Hi  i^roperly^  such  as  1  consider  tue 
power  of  thinJdng  to  be,  cannot  exist  without  its  substance, 
which  is  an  organized  system.  But  if  this  property  of 
thinking  necessarily  attends  the  property  oi life,  nothing  can 
be  requisite  to  the  restoration  of  all  the  powers  of  the  man 
but  the  restoration  of  the  body  (no  particle  of  which  can  be 
lost)  to  a  state  of  hfe. 

If  we  search  the  Scriptures  for  passages  more  particularly 
expressive  of  the  state  of  man  at  death,  we  find  in  them  not 
only  no  trace  of  sense,  thought,  or  enjoyment,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  such  declarations  as  expressly  exclude  it ;  as 
Ps.  vi.  5,  "  In  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of  thee.  In 
the  grave  who  shall  give  thee  thanks  ? "  spoken  by  David 
when  he  was  praying  for  recovery  from  sickness.  Fs.  cxv. 
17,  "  The  dead  praise  not  the  Lord,  neither  any  that  go  down 
into  silence ; "  and  Ps.  cxlvi.  4,  "His  breath  goeth  forth, 
he  returneth  to  his  earth,  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts 
perish." 

Job,  speaking  of  man  as  utterly  insensible  in  death, 
expresses  himself  so  very  fully  and  distinctl^^  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  mistake  his  meaning.  Job  xiv.  7  :  "  There  is 
hope  of  a  tree  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again, 
and  that  the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not  cease.  Though 
the  root  thereof  wax  old  in  the  earth,  and  the  stock  thereof 
die  in  the  ground,  yet  through  the  scent  of  water  it  will  bud, 
and  bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant.  But  man  dieth,  and 
wasteth  away,  yea  man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is 
he  ?  As  the  waters  fail  from  the  sea,  and  the  flood  decayeth 
and  drieth  up,  so  man  lieth  down,  and-  riseth  not  till  the 
heavens  be  no  more.  They  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  raised 
out  of  their  sleep." 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  Job  considered 
man  as  altogether  insensible  in  death,  and  that  he  had  no 
notion  of  his  body  being  one  thing,  and  himself,  the  sentient 
principle,  another.  But  I  cannot  help  concluding,  that  in 
the  verses  immediately  following  those  quoted  above,  he 
expresses  his  belief  of  a  resurrection  to  a  future  life.  V  er.  13, 
"  O  that  thou  wouldest  hide  me  in  the  grave,  that  thou 
wouldest  keep  me  secret  until  thy  wrath  be  past ;  that  thou 
wouldest  appoint  me  a  set  time,  and  remember  me.  If  a 
man  die,  shall  he  live  again  }    All  the  days  of  my  appointed 
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time  will  I  wait  [in  the  grave,  as  it  seems  to  me]  till  my 
change  come.  Thou  shalt  call,  and  I  will  answer  thee: 
thou  wilt  have  a  desire  to  the  work  of  thine  hands." 

It  is  still  more  evident,  from  that  celebrated  passage  in 
the  19th  chapter  of  this  book,  that  all  the  hope  that  Job  had 
of  a  future  life,  was  founded  on  his  belief  of  a  resurrection^ 
and  not  on  a  state  of  separation  from  the  bodt/,  of  which  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  an  idea. 

Job  xix.  25 :  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that 
he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth.  And  though, 
after  my  skin,  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall 
I  see  God  ;  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes 
shall  behold,  and  not  another,  though  my  reins  be  consumed 
within  me.*'* 

Solomon  evidently  considers  the  whole  of  man  as  equally 
mortal  with  brutes.  After  having  said,  Eccl.  iii.  17,  "God 
shall  judge  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  for  there  is  a  time 
there  for  every  purpose,  and  for  every  work;"  he  adds, 
ver.  18,  "I  said  in  m^^  heart  concerning  the  estate  of  the  sons 
of  men,  that  God  might  manifest  them,  and  that  they  might 
see  that  they  themselves  are  beasts.  For  that  which  befall- 
eth  the  sons  of  men  befalleth  beasts ;  even  one  thing  be- 
falleth  them.  As  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other.  Yea 
they  have  all  one  breath.  So  that  a  man  hath  no  pre-emi- 
nence over  a  beast ;  for  all  is  vanity.  All  go  unto  one  place. 
All  are  of  the  dust,  and  all  turn  to  dust  again." 

Some  consider  this  passage  as  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
person  who  objects  against  religion,  or  as  an  objection  which 
had  occurred  to  the  writer  himself;  but  I  see  no  appearance 
of  any  such  thing ;  and  the  doctrine  is  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  uniform  tenour  of  the  Scriptures.  After  the  passage 
quoted  above,  he  adds,  "  Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  man 
that  goeth  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the  beast  that  goeth 
downward  to  the  earth  ?"  But  if  this  passage  be  interpreted 
in  a  sense  consistent  with  what  goes  before,  it  can  only  mean 
that,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  the  form  and  posture 
of  a  man  and  a  beast,  in  consequence  of  which  the  breath  of 
man  goes  upwards,  and  that  of  a  beast  goes  downwards,  there 
is  no  difference  between  them  when  they  die.  Accordingly, 
in  the  very  next  verse,  he  says  of  man,  "  Who  shall  bring 
him  to  see  what  shall  be  after  him  ?"  evidently  considering 
him  as  in  a  state  of  insensibility  and  perfect  ignorance. 
Besides,    upwards  and  downwards    in   this   place   may   not 

*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  343,  and  the  Note. 
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relate  to  the  breath,  or  any  thing  represented  by  the  breath, 
but  to  the  posture  of  the  hotly  in  wal/elng,  man  walking  with 
his  head  upwards,  and  the  beast  with  his  head  looking 
downwards. 

This  writer,  indeed,  speaking  of  death,  uses  this  expres- 
sion, Eccl.  xii.  7,  "  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth 
as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it." 
But,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Scriptures, 
to  suppose  that  the  souls  of  departed  men  are  in  heaven, 
with  God  and  Christ,  where  they  are  said  not  to  be  till  after 
the  resurrection,  the  meaning  of  this  passage  can  only  be, 
that  God,  who  gave  life,  will  take  it  away,  the  word  spirit 
denoting  nothing  more  than  breath  or  life.  By  the  same  kind 
of  figure,  oar  lives  are  said,  Col.  iii.  3,  after  death,  to  be 
"  hid  with  Christ  in  God,"  and  that  "  when  Christ,  who 
is  our  life,  shall  appear,  then  shall  we  also  appear  with  him 
in  glory."  From  which  it  is  evident,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  lives  of  good  men  are,  figuratively  speaking,  said  to  be 
7eith  God,  they  are  not  to  appear,  or  be  manifested,  till  the 
appearance,  or  second  coming  of  Christ ;  so  that  the  spirit, 
or  life,  going  to  God,  and  remaining  with  him,  does  not  imply 
any  state  of  perception  or  enjoyment. 

Our  Saviour,  indeed,  seems  to  use  the  term  soul  as  expres- 
sive of  something  distinct  from  the  body  ;  but  ifhe  did  (which, 
however,  is  not  certain),  he  might  do  it  in  compliance  with 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  times,  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  applies  the  term  possessed  ofdcemons  to  madmen,  and  even 
speaks  to  madmen,  as  if  they  were  actuated  by  evil  spirits, 
though  he  certainly  did  not  believe  the  existence  of  such 
deemons.  He  says,  however,  Matt.  x.  28  :  "  Fear  not  them 
which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but 
rather  fear  Him,  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body 
in  hell." 

But  when  we  consider  that,  according  to  the  uniform  tenour 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  our  Saviour's  own  discourses 
and  parables,  there  is  no  punishment  in  hell  till  after  the  re- 
surrection, it  will  be  evident,  that  his  meaning  could  only  be 
that  men  have  power  over  us  only  in  this  life,  but  God  in  the 
life  to  come ;  meaning  by  the  soul,  the  life,  and  in  this  place, 
the  future  and  better  life  of  man  in  opposition  to  the  present. 
Also,  when  the  Apostle  Paul,  1  Thess.  v.  23,  says,  "  I  pray 
God  your  whole  spirit,  and  soul,  and  body,  be  preserved 
blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  he 
only  uses  these  terms  as  denoting,  in  the  philosophy  of  his 
time  (which  had  spread  even  among  the  Jews)  all  that  con- 
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stituted  a  complete  man^  without  hinting  at  the  possibility  of 
any  separation  of  the  several  parts. 

Had  the  sacred  writers  really  believed  the  existence  of  the 
soul,  as  a  principle  in  the  human  constitution,  naturally  dis- 
tinct from,  and  independent  of  the  body,  it  cannot  but  be 
supposed,  that  they  would  have  made  some  use  of  it  in  their 
arguments  for  a  future  life.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  we  find 
no  such  argument  in  all  the  New  Testament. 

St.  Paul,  though  he  writes  largely  upon  the  subject,  and 
to  Greeks,  by  whom  the  doctrines  of  Plato  were  respected, 
lays  the  whole  stress  of  his  argument  upon  the  promise  of  God 
by  Jesus  Christy  confirmed  to  us  by  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  According  to  him,  who  must  certainly  be  allowed  to 
have  understood  Christianity,  and  who  would  not  slightly 
undervalue  <iny  proper  support  of  its  doctrines,  if  Christ  be 
not  raised,  our  faith  is  vain,  and  they  who  are  asleep  in  Christ, 
that  is,  they  who  have  died  in  the  profession  of  Christianity, 
are  perished.  But  how  could  they  have  been  said  to  have 
perished,  or  how  could  he  conclude,  as  he  does,  that  upon 
the  supposition  of  there  being  no  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
we  may  safely  neglect  all  the  duties  of  morality,  adopting 
the  Epicurean  maxim,  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die,  if  the  soul  survive  the  body,  enjoying  all  its  thinking 
faculties,  and  consequently  be  the  proper  subject  of  moral 
retribution  ?  Indeed,  what  occasion  could  there  be  for  a 
resurrection,  or  general  judgment,  upon  that  hypothesis  ? 

Two  passages  in  the  book  of  Revelation  may  also  be  in- 
terpreted in  a  manner  equally  favourable  to  this  doctrine. 
We  read.  Rev.  vi.  9,  &c.,  "  I  saw — the  souls  of  them  that 
were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,"  &c.  But  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  sacred  writers  to  personify  things  without  life. 
We  also  read,  chap.  xx.  A,  6,  "  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that 
were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of 
God,  &c.,  and  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand 
years.  But  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until  the 
thousand  years  were  finished."  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
he  saw  them  not  as  unembodied  souls,  but  as  living  men,  after 
a  real  resurrection,  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  see  the  rest  of 
the  dead  souls  at  all ;  for  being  dead,  they  had  no  souls  or 
lives. 

I  shall  conclude  this  Section  with  some  observations  bf 
Mr.  Hallet :  "  And  from  hence,  likewise,  we  see  why  the 
Scriptures  never  speak  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul, 
as  many  divines  have  done.  1  remember  the  great  Tillotson 
takes  notice  of  the  fact,  and  wonders  at  it.    The  reason  which 
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he  assigns  for  the  silence  of  the  Scripture  on  this  head,  is, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  is 
taught  so  plainly  by  the  light  of  nature,  that  every  man's 
reason  can  easily  discover  it,  and  so  a  revelation  need  not 
mention  it,  but  might  take  it  for  granted.  Whereas,  it  now 
appears,  that  the  true  reason  why  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach 
it  is,  because  it  is  not  true." 

With  respect  to  the  importance  of  the  opinion,  he  says, 
"  It  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  whole  world  to  any  purpose 
of  religion,  whether  the  soul  of  man  be  material  or  imma- 
terial. All  that  rehgion  is  concerned  to  do,  is,  to  prove  that 
that  which  now  thinks  in  us  shall  continue  to  think,  and  to 
be  capable  of  happiness  or  misery  for  ever.  This  religion 
proves  from  the  express  promises  and  threatenings  of  the 
gospel.  But  religion  is  not  concerned  to  determine  of  what 
nature  this  thinking  immortal  substance  is.  For  my  part,  I 
judge  it  to  be  immaterial ;  but  if  a  man  should  think  that 
the  soul  is  mere  matter,  endowed  with  the  power  of  thought, 
he  would  not  thereby  overturn  any  article  in  religion  that  is 
of  the  least  consequence  to  promote  the  ends  of  religion. 
For  while  a  man  thinks  that  his  soul  is  matter,  he  necessa- 
rily thinks  that  God,  who  made  matter  capable  of  thinking, 
and  endowed  the  matter  of  his  soul  in  particular  with  the 
power  of  thought,  is  capable,  by  the  same  almighty  power, 
of  preserving  the  matter  of  his  soul  capable  of  thinking  for 
ever.  And  when  he  shall  have  proved,  that  it  is  the  will  of 
God.,  that  that  thing  which  now  thinks  in  him  shall  continue 
to  think  for  ever,  he  has  proved  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
even  upon  his  supposition  of  its  being  material,  in  the  only 
way  in  which  we  who  apprehend  it  to  be  immaterial  are 
capable  of  proving  its  actual  immortality .  For  this  can  only 
be  proved  by  shewing,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  it  shall 
be  immortal."  * 

To  what  is  advanced  in  this  Section,  I  beg  my  reader  to 
add  what  is  observed  in  the  third  volume  of  my  Institutes  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion^  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
an  intermediate  state ;  f  every  argument  against  this  doctrine 
tending  to  prove  that  there  is  no  separate  soul  in  man,  but 
that  his  percipient  and  thinking  powers  are  nothing  more 
than  the  necessary  result  of  the  life  of  the  body. 

•  Hallet's  Discourses,  I.  pp.  377,  and  -214,  215.  (P.) 
t  See  Vol  II.  pp.  354—364. 
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SECTION  XV. 
Of  the  Divine  Essence,  according  to  the  Scriptures. 

Had  the  Deity  been  an  immaterial  substance,  in  the 
modern  strict  metaphysical  sense  of  the  word,  (for  in  the 
common  sense  of  it,  as  signifying-  a  Being  that  has  properties 
and  powers,  not  only  infinitely  superior  to,  but  most  essen- 
tially different  from  every  thing  that  we  call  matter,  it  has 
been  seen  that  1  do  not  object  to  it,)  and  had  this  idea  of 
God  been  of  real  consequence,  either  to  his  own  honour,  or 
to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  mankind,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  it  would  have  been  strongly  and  frequently 
inculcated  in  the  Scriptures,  as  we  find  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  his  nature,  of  \\\s  ?\m\^\ty  power,  his  perfect  A'W0?£7- 
ledge,  and  his  unbounded  goodness  to  be.  But  if  we  look 
into  the  Scriptures,  we  find  a  very  striking  difference  in  this 
case. 

The  Scriptures  abound  with  the  strongest  assertions,  and 
the  most  solemn  declarations  concerning  the  unity  of  God, 
and  concerning  his  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  ;  but  though 
we  find  in  them  that  his  attributes  are  displayed  everywhere, 
and  that  nothing  can  confine  their  operations,  we  meet  with 
nothing  at  all  determinate  with  respect  to  the  Divine  essence. 
Nay,  till  we  come  to  the  times  of  David,  and  the  later  pro- 
phets, the  Divine  Being  is  represented  in  such  a  manner, 
that  we  can  hardly  help  imagining,  that  the  patriarchs  must 
have  conceived  of  him  as  a  being  of  some  unknown  form, 
though  surrounded  by  an  insupportable  splendour,  so  as  to 
be  invisible  to  mortal  eyes. 

Now,  had  even  this  opinion  been  a  dangerous  one  (though 
it  is  not  philosophically  just),  there  would  certainly  have 
been  something  said  to  guard  us  against  it,  and  prevent  our 
entertaining  a  notion  so  dishonourable  to  God,  and  so  inju- 
rious to  ourselves.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  nothing  of  this 
kind  does  occur. 

We  often  find  the  presence  of  the  Lord  mentioned,  as  if 
there  was  upon  earth  some  place  where  he  particularly  re- 
sided,  or  which  he  frequented.  One  instance  of  this  we  have 
in  the  Antediluvian  histor^^  Cain  says.  Gen.  iv.  14,  "  Be- 
hold, thou  hast  driven  me  out  this  day  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  from  thy  face  shall  I  be  hid."  Again,  ver,  16, 
"  And  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord." 

At  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  we  read,  Gen.xi.  d, 
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"  And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the  city,  and  the  tower 
which  the  children  of  men  builded."  This  is  an  expression 
which  I  can  hardly  think  would  have  been  used  by  David  or 
Isaiah,  who  represent  the  Divine  Being  with  much  more 
dignity,  as  sitting  on  the  circle  of  the  hear  ens,  and  from  thence 
beholding  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  But  the  other 
representation  is  more  adapted,  as  we  may  say,  to  the  infan- 
tile state  of  the  world. 

To  Moses  God  seems  to  have  appeared  in  the  symbol  of  a 
dense  bright  cloud ;  but  his  first  appearance  to  him  in  the 
bush,  was  in  a  /lame  of  fire.  It  is  said,  Kxod.  iii.  2,  that 
"  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a  flame  of  fire, 
out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush."  But  it  appears  from  the  con- 
versation afterwards,  that  it  was  no  angel,  but  God  himself 
who  spake  to  him,  the  fire  being,  perhaps,  called  the  angel 
of  God,  because  it  was  the  emblem  of  his  presence,  or  was 
that  by  which  he  chose  to  manifest  himself.  For  it  is  said, 
ver.  4 — 6,  "  And  when  the  Lord  saw  that  he  turned  aside 
to  see,  God  called  unto  him  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush, 
and  said, — I  am  the  God  of  thy  fathers,  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,"  &c.  When 
Moses  asked  his  name,  he  says,  I  am  that  I  am;  a  name 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  true  God,  denoting,  as  is 
generally  thought,  his  necessary  existence. 

The  visible  appearance  which  represented  the  Divine  pre- 
sence to  the  Israelites,  in  the  wilderness,  was  a  cloud  by 
day,  and  /tVe  by  night.  Exod.  xiii.  21  :  "  And  the  Lord 
went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  to  lead  them 
the  way  ;  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them  light.*' 
Through  this  pillar  it  is  said,  xiv.  24,  that  "  the  Lord  looked 
unto  the  host  of  the  Egyptians,  and  troubled  them." 

But,  in  general,  the  Divine  Being  appeared  unto  Moses 
in  a  dense  bright  cloud.  Exod.  xix.  9  '■  "  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Lo,  I  come  unto  thee  in  a  thick  cloud,  that  the 
people  may  hear  when  I  speak  with  thee,  and  believe  thee 
for  ever." 

After  the  history  of  the  golden  calf,  there  is  another 
account  of  an  appearance  of  God  to  Moses,  and  many  others 
with  him,  which  has  something  in  it  very  peculiar.  Exod. 
xxiv.  9 — 11:  "Then  went  up  Moses  and  Aaron,  Nadab 
and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  they  saw 
the  God  of  Israel.  And  there  was  under  his  feet  as  it 
were  a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone,  and  as  it  were  the 
body  of  heaven  in  its  clearness.  And  upon  the  nobles  of  the 
children  of  Israel  he  laid  not  his  hand  ;  also  ihey  saw  God, 
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and  did  eat  and  drink/'  Whether  this  was  only  the  same 
appearance  of  a  bright  cloud,  or  of  fire,  from  which  the 
Divine  Being  had  before  spoken  to  Moses,  or  something 
farther,  does  not  distinctly  appear.  In  the  Septuagint  it  is 
only  said,  and  they  smv  the  place  where  the  God  of  Israel 
stood;  and  it  appears  from  Maimonides,  that  the  more  in- 
telligent Jews  did  not  consider  this,  or  any  other  similar 
passage,  as  importing  that  God  had  any  form,  or  was  really 
the  object  of  sight,*  but  only  some  symbol  of  the  more  im- 
mediate presence  of  God. 

It  should  seem  that  Moses  imagined  there  was  some  other 
more  jjroper  form  of  God  concealed  within  the  cloud,  from 
which  he  had  usually  spoken  to  him,  for  he  expresses  an 
earnest  wish  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  the  majesty  of  God. 
Immediately  after  it  is  said,  Exod.  xxxiii.  11,  that  "  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto 
his  friend.*'  We  are  informed,  ver.  18,  that  he  desired  that 
God  would  shew  him  his  glory.  In  answer  to  which  it  is 
said,  ver.  20,  "  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face  ;  for  there  shall 
no  man  see  me  and  live.  And  the  Lord  said,  Behold  there 
is  a  place  by  me,  and  thou  shalt  stand  upon  a  rock,  and  it 
shall  come  to  pass  while  my  glory  passeth  by,  that  I  will 
put  thee  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  and  will  cover  thee  with  my 
hand  while  I  pass  by  ;  and  I  will  take  away  mine  hand,  and 
thou  shalt  see  my  back  parts,  but  my  face  shall  not  be 
seen." 

If  our  modern  metaphysicians  would  attend  a  little  to 
such  passages  of  scripture  as  these,  and  consider  what  must 
have  been  the  sentiments  of  the  writers,  and  of  those  who 
were  present  at  the  scenes  described  in  them,  (though  I 
readily  acknowledge  that  such  representations  as  these  were 
used  by  way  of  accommodation  to  the  low  and  imperfect 
conceptions  of  the  Jews,  or  the  passages  may  admit  an  inter- 
pretation different  from  the  literal  sense  of  them,)  they  would 
not  be  so  much  alarmed  as  they  now  are,  or  affect  to  be,  at 
every  thing  like  materiality  ascribed  even  to  the  Divine 
Being,  and  much  less  to  human  minds.  It  is  the  attributes ^ 
the  powers,  and  the  character  of  the  Deity  that  alone  concerns 
us,  and  not  his  essence,  or  substajice. 

The  circumstances  which  attended  the  giving  of  the  law, 

*  See  his  More  Nevochim.  (P.J  "  Omnia  ista  intelligenda  sunt  de  appre- 
hensioue  intellectus :  nullo  modo  vero  de  visione  corporali."  Pars  1,  Cap.  iv.  l629» 
a  J.  Buxtorfio,  Fil.  I.  p.  7.  Moses  Maimonides,  a  very  learned  Rabbi  of  the  I2th 
century,  was  born  at  Cordova.  He  became  chief  physician  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
where  he  died  in  1209»  aged  70. 
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which  were  very  awful,  and  calculated  to  impress  the  mind 
in  the  strongest  manner,  could  not  leave  upon  it  the  idea  of 
an  immaterial  being.,  but  of  a  being  capable  of  local  presence, 
though  of  no  known  form.  Exod.  xix.  16 — 20:  "  And  it 
came  to  pass  on  the  third  day,  in  the  morning,  that  there 
were  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the 
mount,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  exceeding  loud,  so  that 
all  the  people  that  were  in  the  camp  trembled.  And  Moses 
brought  forth  the  people  out  of  the  camp  to  meet  with  God, 
and  they  stood  at  the  nether  part  of  the  mount.  And 
Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord 
descended  upon  it  in  fire,  and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended 
as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole  mount  quaked 
greatly.  And  when  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded  long, 
and  waxed  louder  and  louder,  Moses  spake,  and  God  an- 
swered him  by  a  voice.  And  the  Lord  came  down  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  on  the  top  of  the  mount,  and  the  Lord  called 
Moses  up  to  the  top  of  the  mount,  and  Moses  went  up." 

Again,  it  is  not  said  that  an  angci,  but  that  God  himself 
spake  all  the  words  of  the  ten  commandments.  Exod.  xx. 
1,S:  "And  God  spake  all  these  words,  saying,  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage,"  &c.  The  two  tables 
of  stone,  containing  the  same  commandments,  are  also 
said  to  have  been  "  written  with  the  finger  of  God."  Exod. 
xxxi.  8. 

An  audible  voice  is  certainly  calculated  to  give  us  the  idea 
of  a  locally  present  being,  and  this  is  frequently  represented 
as  proceeding  immediately  from  God,  when  he  reveals  his 
will  to  the  prophets.  It  was  not  only  to  Moses  that  he  thus 
spake /rtce  to  face,  but  to  Samuel  when  he  was  a  child. 
1  Sam.  iii.  4:  "  The  Lord  called  Samuel,  and  he  answered. 
Here  am  L" 

In  the  New  Testament,  also,  an  audible  voice  proceeded 
three  several  times  from  the  Divine  Majesty,  to  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  mission  of  Christ.  The  first  time  at  his 
baptism.  Matt.  iii.  17  :  "  And  lo,  a  voice  from  heaven,  say- 
ing. This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 
Again,  on  the  mount  of  Transfiguration,  Matt.  xvii.  6  ; 
"  Behold  a  bright  cloud  overshadowed  them  ;  and  behold  a 
voice  out  of  the  cloud,  which  said,  This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased;  hear  ye  him."  And  lastly, 
in  the  Temple,  in  the  week  of  crucifixion,  John  xii.  98,  Jesus 
says,  "  Father,  glorify  thy  name.     Then  came  there  a  voice 
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from  heaven,  saying,  I  have  both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify 
it  again." 

The  Israelites  justly  considered  the  true  God  as  standing 
in  a  peculiar  relation  to  themselves,  and  as  the  Divine  Being 
had  promised  to  dwell  among  f/um,  it  was  natural  for  them 
to  take  it  in  too  literal  a  sense.  Exod.  xxix.  45,  46  :  "  And 
J  will  dwell  amongst  the  children  of  Israel,  and  will  be  their 
God,  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  their  God, 
that  brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egy])t,  that  I  may 
dwell  amonost  them.  1  am  the  Lord  their  God."  On  this 
account,  Jonah  might  imagine,  that  he  could  flee  from  the 
presence  of  God  by  leaving  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  which 
he  dwelt,  Jonah  i.  3  :  "  But  Jonah  rose  up  to  flee  unto 
Tarshish,  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord."  But  the  subse- 
quent events  in  the  history  of  that  prophet  convinced  him, 
that  God  was  equally  present  in  all  places. 

Seeing  God,  in  vision,  is  by  no  means  uncommon  with  the 
ancient  prophets.  Isa.  vi.  1 — 8  :  "  hi  the  year  that  king 
Uzziah  die(l,  I  saw  also  the  Lord  [onx]  sitting  upon  a 
throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train  filled  the  temple. 
Then  said  I,  Woe  is  me,  for  1  am  undone,  because  I  am  a 
man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of 
unclean  lips;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  king,  the  Lord  of 
Hosts.  Then  flew  one  of  the  seraphims  unto  me — and 
said,  Lo — thine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  and  thy  sin  purged. 
Also  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Whom  shall 
I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us .''  Then  said  I,  Here  am  I, 
send  me." 

Micaiah  says,  1  Kings  xxii.  19,  20,  "  I  saw  the  Lord 
[mn>]  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven 
standing  by  him,  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left.  And 
the  Lord  said,  Who  shall  persuade  Ahab  ?"  &c. 

Dan.  vii.  9 — 13:  "  I  beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast 
down,  and  the  Ancient  of  Days  did  sit,  whose  garment  was 
white  as  snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool. 
His  throne  was  like  the  fiery  flame,  and  his  wheels  as  burning 
fire.  A  fiery  stream  issued,  and  came  forth  from  before  him. 
Thousand  thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousands  stood  before  him — I  saw  in  the  night 
visions,  and  behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  came  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  they 
brought  him  near  before  him,"  &c. 

Amosix.  1:  "I  saw  the  Lord  ['^Hn]  standing  upon  the 
altar,  and  he  said,"  &c. 
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Hab.  iii.  2 — 6:  "  O  Lord,  1  have  heard  thy  speech,  and 
was  afraid — God  came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy  One  from 
Mount  Paran.  His  glory  covered  the  heavens,  and  the 
earth  was  full  of  his  praise,  and  his  brig^htness  was  as  the 
light.  He  had  horns  (or  bright  beams,  as  it  is  rendered  in 
the  margin)  coming  out  of  his  hands. — He  stood  and  mea- 
sured the  earth." 

This  language  is  not  unknown  to  the  New  Testament. 
Rev.  iv.  2 — 11  :  "  Immediately  1  was  in  the  spirit;  and, 
behold,  a  throne  was  set  in  heaven,  and  one  sat  on  the 
throne;  and  he  that  sat  was,  to  look  upon,  like  a  jasper, 
and  a  sardine  stone  ;  and  there  was  a  rainbow  round  about 
the  throne,  in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald. — And  the  four 
living  creatures — rest  not  day  and  night,  saying.  Holy,  holy, 
holy  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  aiifl  is  to  come. 
And  when  those  living  creatures  give  glory,  and  honour,  and 
thanks,  to  him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  who  liveth  for  ever 
and  ever,  the  four  and  twenty  elders  fall  down  before  him 
that  sat  on  the  throne,  and  worship  him  that  liveth  for  ever 
and  ever,  and  cast  their  crowns  before  the  throne ;  saying, 
Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honour,  and 
power  ;  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure 
they  are  and  were  created." 

Many  passages  in  the  books  of  Scripture,  and  especially  in 
the  Psalms,  give  us  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  the  universal 
power  and  presence  of  God.  But  still  this  is  so  far  irom 
suggesting  the  idea  of  proper  immateriality,  which  bears  no 
relation  to  space,  that  they  naturally  give  us  the  idea  of  a 
Being  that  is  locally  present  every  where,  but  invisible,  and 
penetrating  all  things. 

Solomon  says,  in  his  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  tem- 
ple, 1  Kings  viii.  27,  "  But  will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the 
earth  ?  Behold,  the  heaven,  and  heaven  of  heavens  can- 
not contain  thee,  how  much  less  this  house  that  I  have 
builded  !"  Isa.  Ixvi.  1  :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  The  Heaven 
is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my  foot-stool.  Where  is  the 
house  that  ye  build  unto  me,  and  where  is  the  place  of  my 
rest  ?"  Jer.  xxiii.  23,  24  :  "  Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  not  a  God  afar  off?  Can  any  hide  himself  in 
secret  places  that  I  shall  not  see  him  ? — Do  I  not  fill  heaven 
and  earth,  saith  the  Lord  ?"  To  the  same  purpose  is  that 
sublime  passage  in  Psalm  cxxxix,  7 — 10:  "  Whither  shall 
I  go  from  thy  spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ? 
If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there.  If  I  make  my 
bed  in  the  grave,  behold,  thou  art  there.    If  I  take  the  wings 

VOL.   III.  Y 
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of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea, 
even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall 
hold  me." 

Job  says,  eh.  xxiii.  3 — 9,  "  Oh  that  I  knew  where  I 
might  find  him,  that  I  might  come  even  to  his  seat. — Be- 
hold, I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there  ;  and  backward,  but 
I  cannot  perceive  him ;  on  the  left  hand,  where  he  doth 
work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him.  He  hideth  himself  on  the 
right  hand,  that  I  cannot  see  him." 

"when  the  Divine  Being  is  expressly  said  to  be  invisible, 
no  words  are  ever  added  to  suggest  to  us,  that  it  is  because 
he  is  immaterial;  but  we  are  rather  given  to  understand, 
that  we  cannot  see  God  on  account  of  the  splendour  that 
surrounds  him.  This  will  be  seen  in  some  of  the  passages 
quoted  above  ;  and  the  idea  suits  very  well  with  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  St.  Paul,  1  Tim.  vi.  15,  16:  "  The  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  who  only  hath  immortality,  dwel- 
ling in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto,  whom  no 
man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see ;  to  whom  be  honour  and  power 
everlasting,  Amen."  The  apostle  John  also  says,  John  i.  18, 
"  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ;"  but  he  says  nothing 
of  the  reason  of  it. 

When  our  Saviour  says,  John  iv.  24,  "  God  is  a  spirit, 
and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,"  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  the  imtyiateriality 
of  the  Divine  nature,  but  only  to  his  intelligence  and  moral 
perfections;  and,  therefore,  requiring  truth  in  the  iriward part, 
or  a  spiritual,  as  opposed  to  a  corporeal  homage ;  and  this 
very  passage  is  alleged,  by  some  of  the  Fathers,  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  corporeity  of  the  Divine  nature. 

When  the  Divine  Being  compares  himself  with  idols, 
which  is  frequent  in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  other  prophets, 
on  which  occasion  they  are  said  to  be  wood  and  stone,  inca- 
pable of  motion,  knowledge  or  sense,  it  is  never  said,  by  way 
of  contrast,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  in  this  connexion, 
that  the  true  God  is  altogether  immaterial,  and  incapable  of 
local  presence.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  nothing  on  these 
occasions  but  declarations  concerning  the  D'lv'me  poiver  and 
knowledge,  especially  with  respect  to  future  events,  on  which 
subject  the  true  God  more  especially  challenges  the  false 
ones. 

I  think  I  may  conclude  this  Section  with  observing,  that  our 
modern  metaphysical  notions  concerning  the  strict  immate- 
riality of  the  Divine  Being  were  certainly  not  drawn  from 
the  Scriptures.     In  those  sacred  books  we  read  of  nothing 
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but  the  infinite  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  ;  and, 
to  impress  our  minds  with  the  more  awful  ideas  of  him,  he 
iss^enerally  represented  as  residing  in  heaven,  and  surrounded 
with  a  splendour  through  which  no  mortal  eye  can  pierce. 
But  he  is  so  far  from  being  said  to  be  what  we  now  call 
immaterial,  that  every  description  of  him,  even  in  the  New 
Testament,  gives  us  an  idea  of  something  ^7//««'  and  pene- 
trating all  things,  and  therefore  of  no  form,  or  known  mode 
of  existence. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  how  this  notion  of  immateria- 
lity, in  the  strict  metaphysical  sense  of  the  word,  is  at  all 
calculated  to  heighten  our  veneration  for  the  Divine  Beins^. 
And  though,  as  is  no  wonder,  we  are  utterly  confounded 
when  we  attempt  to  form  any  conception  of  a  being  ^vo- 
l>er\y  per radi?ig  and  supporting  all  things,  we  are  still  more 
confounded  when  we  endeavour  to  conceive  of  a  being  that 
has  wo  extension,  no  common  property  icifh  matter,  and  no 
relation  to  space.  Also,  by  the  help  of  these  principles, 
which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish,  we  get  rid  of 
two  difficulties,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  absolutely  insu- 
perable upon  the  common  hypothesis,  viz.  how  an  imma- 
terial being,  not  existing  in  space,  can  create,  or  act  upon, 
matter;  when,  according  to  the  definition  of  the  terms, 
they  are  absolutely  incapable  of  bearing  any  relation  to 
each  other. 

SECTION  XVI. 

Of  the  Arguments  for  the  being  and  perfections  of  God, 
on  the  System  of  Materialism. 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the  materiality  of 
jnan  has,  in  reality,  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  doctrine 
concerning  God,  yet,  as  it  has  often  been  charged  with  lead- 
ing to  Atheism,  I  shall  shew,  in  this  Section,  that  our  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  God  stands  independent  of  anv  conception 
whatever  concerning  even  the  Divine  essence ;  from  whence 
it  will  clearly  follow,  a  fortiori,  that  it  must  certainly  be 
altogether  independent  of  any  opinion  concerning  human 
nature. 

The  arguments  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  a  God  stand 
precisely  upon  the  same  footing  on  the  system  of  materiality 
or  immateriality.  Considering,  however,  the  prejudices  that 
may  arise  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  review 
some  of  the  arguments,  as  laid  down  in  my  Institutes  of 
Natural  Religion,  where  I  ttiade  such  a  distribution  of  the 

Y  2 
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subject,  as  I  hope  will  make  the  discussion  of  it  more  easy 
than  it  had  been  before.* 

By  a  God,  1  mean  an  intelligent  Jirst  cause.  This  being 
proved,  I  consider  what  other  properties  or  attributes  are 
necessarily  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  first  cause,  and 
afterwards  those  which  the  examination  of  the  works  of 
God  leads  us  to  ascribe  to  him.  Lastly,  the  divine  good- 
ness being  the  only  moral  quality  that  we  directly  discover, 
I  consider  how  it  is  necessarily  branched  out  into  the  dif- 
ferent modifications  o^  justice,  mercy,  veracity,  &c. 

In  the  proof  of  an  intelligent  cause  of  all  things,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  consideration  of  the  divine  essence  can 
be  at  all  concerned.  For  the  same  reason  that  the  table  on 
which  1  write,  or  the  watch  that  lies  before  me,  must  have 
had  a  maker^  myself,  and  the  world  I  live  in,  must  have  had 
a  maker  too:  and  a  design,  ajitness  of  parts  to  each  other, 
and  to  an  end,  are  no  less  obvious  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other.  I  have,  therefore,  the  very  same  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  an  intelligent  mind  produced  the  one,  as  the 
other  (meaning  by  the  word  m,ind  the  subject  of  intelli- 
gence) ;  and  my  idea  of  the  degree  of  intelhgence  requisite 
for  each  of  these  productions,  rises  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  particulars  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  each, 
and  the  completeness  with  which  they  are  adapted  to  the 
ends  which  they  manifestly  subserve.  Judging  by  this  ob- 
vious rule,  I  necessarily  conclude,  that  the  intelligence  of 
the  being  that  made  myself  and  the  world,  must  infinitely 
exceed  that  of  the  person  who  made  the  table  or  the  watch. 

This  simple  argument  for  the  being  of  a  God,  or  an  intel- 
ligent maker  of  all  things,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Oswald,  out 
of  his  great  zeal  for  religion,  has  mustered  up  all  his  logic 
to  invalidate  it,  1  consider  as  irrefragable,  whether  we  be 
able  to  proceed  any  farther  in  the  inquiry  or  not. 

Again,  for  the  same  reason  that  the7w«A:cr  of  the  table,  or 
of  the  watch,  must  be  different  from  the  table,  or  the  watch, 
it  is  equally  manifest  that  the  maker  oi  myself ,  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  universe  (meaning  by  it  all  the  worlds  that  we 
suppose  to  exist),  must  be  a  being  different  from  myself,  the 
world,  or  the  universe ;  which  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
reasoning  of  Spinoza,  who,  making  the  universe  itself  to  be 
God,  did,  in  fact,  deny  that  there  was  any  God.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  arguments  more  conclusive  than  these  ; 
that  is,  supposing  a  God  to  exist,  it  is  not  in  nature  possible 

''  See  Vol.  II   pp.  1— ?4. 
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that  there  could  have  been  more  or  stronger  evidence  of  it 
than  we  find.  This  argument  is,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of 
all  our  practical  and  useful  knowledge  concerning  God,  and 
in  this  the  consideration  of  materiality  or  immateriality  has 
certainly  no  concern. 

The  argument  also  against  an  eternal  succession  of  finite 
beings^  of  men^  for  instance,  none  of  which  had  any  more 
knowledge  or  ability  than  another,  is  the  very  same  on  both 
the  hypotheses,  here  being  an  effect  without  any  adequate 
cause ;  since  this  snccession  of  men  must  have  required,  at 
least,  as  much  intelligence  and  power  as  the  production  of 
a  single  man,  that  is,  an  intelligence  and  power  infinitely 
exceeding  that  of  any  man,  and  consequently  that  of  any 
one  in  this  supposed  succession  of  men. 

Also  the  conception  of  a  being  who  had  fto  cause  is 
attended  with  just  the  same,  and  no  greater  difficulty  on 
the  supposition  of  this  primary  cause  of  all  things  being 
7naterial,  or  immaterial.  The  beginning  of  motion  in  matter^ 
or  the  beginning  of  thought  in  mind,  is,  in  this  view,  the 
very  same  thing ;  because,  judging  by  ourselves  (from 
whence  we  get  all  the  data  that  we  have  for  forming  any 
judgment  in  the  case  at  all)  every  thought  is  as  much  caused 
by  something  in  the  body,  or  the  mind,  preceding  it,  and 
influencing  the  mind,  by  certain  invariable  laws,  as  every 
motion  of  the  body.  We  have  no  experience  of  any  thing 
that  can  help  us  to  form  any  judgmertt  at  all  concerning  the 
original  beginning  of  motion,  or  primary  activity,  in  any 
respect.  To  say  that  an  immaterial  being  is  capable  of 
this,  but  that  a  material  one  is  incapable  of  it,  is  merely 
deceiving  ourselves,  and  concealing  our  ignorance  and  total 
want  of  conception,  in  words  only,  without  any  ideas  ade- 
quate to  the  subject. 

A  first  cause,  therefore,  being  proved  in  a  manner  quite 
independent  of  any  consideration  of  materiality  or  immate- 
riality, it  follows  that  the  eternity  and  unchangeableness  of 
the  first  cause  stands  upon  the  very  same  grounds  upon 
either  hypothesis,  being  derived  simply  from  the  considera- 
tion of  an  uncaused  being. 

If,  from  the  consideration  of  these  necessary  attributes  of 
a  first  cause,  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  works  of 
God,  we  find  innumerable  things  exactly  similar  to  such  as 
would  unavoidably  lead  vis  to  the  ideas  of  power,  wisdom 
and  goodness  in  man  ;  and  therefore  we  are  necessarily  led 
to  ascribe  wisdom,   power  and  goodness  to  this  first  cause. 
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But  to  what  kind  of  essence  these  attributes  belong,  ma- 
terial or  immaterial,  the  effects  themselves  give  us  no  infor- 
mation. 

Lastly,  the  philosopher  admits  the  belief  of  one  God^  in 
opposition  to  a  multiplicity  of  Gods,  on  account  of  the  unity 
of  design  apparent  in  the  universe  ;  and  because  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  philosophizing  to  suppose  more  causes 
than  are  necessary  to  explain  effects.  In  this  great  argu- 
ment, therefore,  materiality  or  immateriality  are  equally 
unconcerned. 

And  in  the  same  manner  it  might  be  shewn,  that  the 
argument  for  a  Divine  Providence  suffers  no  injury  whatever 
by  this  hypothesis.  If  nothing  was  made,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  nothing  can  happen,  or  come  to  pass,  without  a 
design  ;  and  there  can  be  no  reason  whatever  why  this 
should  not  extend  to  the  smallest  things,  and  the  most 
seemingly  inconsiderable  events,  as  well  as  to  things  of 
greater  magnitude,  and  events  of  greater  apparent  moment. 
Besides,  the  smallest  things,  and  the  most  trifling  circum- 
s.tances,  ma}^  have  the  most  important  influences ;  and 
therefore  they  could  not  be  neglected  in  the  comprehensive 
plan  of  Divine  Providence,  without  an  inattention  to 
things  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  might  depend  upon 
them.  So  that,  in  a  truly  philosophical  view,  there  is  no- 
thing exaggerated  in  our  Saviour's  saying,  that  Muen  a 
sparrow  falls  not  to  the  ground  withaut  the  will,  the  knoivledgv 
and  design  of  our  heauenli/  Father,  and  that  the  very  hairs  of 
our  heads  are  numbered. 

If,  after  this  candid,  explicit,  and  I  hope  clear  and  satis- 
factory view  of  the  subject,  any  person  will  tax  my  opini- 
ons, according  to  which  the  Divine  essence  is  nothing  that 
was  ever  called  matter,  but  something  essentially  different 
from  it  (though  I  have  shewn  that  the  belief  of  all  his  attri- 
butes and  providence  is  compatible  with  any  opinion  con- 
cerning his  essence)  with  atheism,  I  shall  tax  him  with 
great  stupidity,  or  malignity.  In  my  own  idea,  I  have  all 
the  foundation  that  the  nature  of  things  admits  of  for  a  firm 
belief  in  a  first,  eternal,  unchangeable  and  intelligent  cause 
of  all  things ;  and  I  have  all  the  proof  that  can  be  given  of 
his  almighty  power,  infinite  goodness,  and  constant  provi- 
dence. And  this  system  of  natural  religion  affords  all  the 
foundation  that  can  be  had  in  support  of  revealed  religion, 
the  history  of  which  is  contained  in  the  books  of  Scripture, 
which  I  most  cordially  and  thankfully  receive  ;    and  the 
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truth  of  wliich  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  best  manner  I 
have  been  able,  to  prove,  in  the  second  volume  of  my 
Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Rel'i^yion* 

Tliat  the  hypothesis  even  of  the  malerml'itij  of  the  Divine 
nature  is  not  a  dangerous  one,  is  even  demonstrable  from 
this  single  consideration,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  idea  that  all 
the  vulgar  actually  do  form  of  God,  whenever  they  think  of 
him  at  all.  For  a  substance,  properly  immaterial,  cannot 
give  us  any  proper  idea  whatever,  and  some  idea  or  other  we 
cannot  avoid  having  whenever  we  think  of  a  being  possessed 
of  the  attributes  that  we  ascribe  to  God.  It  is  necessarily 
either  the  idea  of  a  being  of  some  particular,  though  per- 
haps variable,  form,  or  else  infinitely  diffused,  and  not  the 
object  of  our  senses.  If,  therefore,  this  idea  could  do  harm, 
almost  all  mankind  must  have  received  that  harm  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  our  laboured  refinements,  the  evil  is, 
with  respect  to  the  bulk  of  mankind  at  least,  naturally  irre- 
mediable. But  no  harm  whatever  has  come  from  it,  nor  is 
any  to  be  apprehended. 

To  shew  that  1  am  not  singular  in  my  idea  of  the  perfect 
innocence  of  any  method  of  expressing  the  Divine  essence, 
I  shall  close  this  Section  with  the  testimony  of  some  of  the 
roost  pious  and  respectable  writers  of  the  last  and  present 
age,  and  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  undue  prejudice, 
because  they  did  not  embrace  the  system  they  plead  in 
favour  of.  The  writers  I  shall  produce  are  Ramsay,  Cud- 
worth  and  Beausobre. 

"  True  atheism  consists  in  denvins:,  that  there  is  a 
Supreme  Intelligence  which  has  produced  the  world  by 
his  power,  and  governs  it  by  his  wisdom. "•]• 

"  All  corporealists  must  not  be  condemned  for  atheists, 
but  only  those  of  them  who  assert  that  there  is  no  conscious, 
intellectual  nature  presiding  over  the  whole  universe."  J 

"  I  am  well  persuaded,  that  God  is  a  pure  intelligence; 
but  the  more  1  refiect  on  the  subject,  the  more  disposed  I 
find  myself  to  treat  the  contrary  opinion  with  indulgence. 
The  ablest  Cartesians  acknowledge,  that  we  have  no  idea  of 
a  spiritual  substance.  We  only  know  by  experience  that  it 
thinks,  but  we  do  not  know  what  is  the  nature  of  the  being, 

•  S«^  Part  11.  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  6j— 230. 

t  Ramsay,  p.  274.  (P.)  "  Le  veritable  Atheisme  consiste  a  nier  qu'il  y  ait  one 
Intelligence  Souveraine  qui  ait  produit  le  monde  par  sa  puissance,  et  qui  Ic  g^ouvlenie 
par  sa  sagesse."  Discours  snr  la  Mijtholoqie,  annexed  to  Les  Voyages  De  Cyras, 
176-2,  p.  274. 

X  Cudworth  I.  p.  136.  (P.J  Intellectual  System.  B.I.  Ch.  II.  Sect.  XXX.  flrf;f«. 
Ed.  2,  by  Birch,  1743. 
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whose  modifications  are  thoughts.  We  do  not  know  what 
is  the  foundation,  the  subject,  in  which  the  thoughts  inhere. 
Secondly,  whatever  be  the  error  of  believing  God  to  be 
corporeal,  rehgion  suffers  nothing  by  it.  Adoration,  the 
love  of  God,  and  obedience  to  his  sovereign  will,  remain 
entire.  He  is  not  less  the  wont  holy,  the  most  high,  the 
almightif,  and  the  immortal. — Were  Tertullian,  Melito,  &c., 
who  believed  God  to  be  corporeal,  on  that  account,  the 
less  good  Christians  ?  Lastly,  what  ought  at  least  to  mode- 
rate the  rage  of  those  who  are  always  ready  to  dart  their 
anathemas,  is,  that  the  wisest  of  the  Fathers  acknowledge 
not  only  that  the  Divine  nature  is  inexplicable,  but  that 
we  cannot  speak  of  it  without  making  use  of  expressions 
which  agree  to  corporeal  substances  only."* 


SECTION  XVII. 

Observations  ow  personal  identity  with  respect  to  the 
future  State  of  Man. 

The  opinion  of  the  mortality  of  the  thinking  part  of  man 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  unfavourable  to  morality  and 
religion,  but  without  the  least  reason,  as  they  who  urge  this 
objection  at  present,  must  be  unacquainted  with  the  senti- 
ments of  Christian  divines  upon  the  subject  in  ancient  and 
present  times.  The  excellent  bishop  of  Carlisle  has  suffici- 
ently proved  the  insensibility  of  the  soul  from  death  to  the 
resurrection  (which  has  the  same  practical  consequences),  to 
be  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  learned  arch- 
deacon Blackburne  has  traced  the  corruption  of  it  from  the 
earliest  ages.j* 

♦  Beausobre,  VoJ.  I.  p.  485.  CP.J  "Je  suis  tres — persuade,  que  Dieu  est  une 
Intelligence  pure  ;  mais  plus  je  fais  de  reflexion  sur  ce  sujet,  et  plus  je  rae  trouve 
dispose  k  traiter  avec  indulgence  ropiuion  contraire.  Car  premierement,  les  plus 
habilcs  Cartesiens  conviennent,  que  nous  n'avons  point  d'idee  de  la  substance 
spirituelle.  Nous  savons  seulement  par  experience  qu'elle  pense,  niais  nous  ne 
savons  point  quelle  est  la  nature  de  1'  Etre,  dont  les  modifications  sont  des  pensees : 
Nous  ne  connoissons  point  quel  est  les  fond,  le  sujet,  au  quel  les  pensees  sont 
inherentes.  Secondement,  quelle  que  soit  I'erreur  de  croire  Dieu  corporel,  la 
Religion  n'en  souffre  point :  L'adoration,  Taniour  de  Dieu,  Tobeissance  a  ses  ordres 
souverains,  denieurent  dans  leur  en  tier.  II  nest  pas  nioins  le  Tres-Saint,  le  Tres- 
Grand,  le  Tout- Puissant,  VImmortel.  Celiii  qui  croit  que  la  Nature  Divine  est  une 
Lumi^re  etendue,  la  croit-il  nioins  une  Nature  parfaitement  sainte,  tris-pure, 
invisible?  Tertullian,  Million,  &c.  qui  croyoient  Dieu  corporel,  en  furent-ils  nioins 
bons  Chretiens?  Enfin  ce  qui  doit  au  nioins  rappeller  k  la  moderation  ces  esprits 
fiers  toi^jours  prfets  h.  lancer  des  Anathemes,  c'est,  que  les  plus  savans  et  les  plus 
^loquens  des  P^res,  recounoissent,  non  seulement  que  la  Nature  Divine  est  inexpli- 
cable, mais  qu'on  ne  peut  en  parler  sans  se  servir  d'expressions  qui  ne  conviennent 
qu'aux  substances  corporelles."    Hittoire,  I.  p.  485.    See  also  Bayle,  Art.  Sinwnide. 

t  See  Vol.  U.  p.  258,  and  Blackburne's  Historical  View,  passim. 
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In  fi\ct,  the  common  opinion  of  the  soul  of  man  surviving 
the  body  was  (as  will  be  shewn)  introduced  into  Christianity 
from  tiie  Oriental  and  Greek  philosophy,  which  in  many 
respects  exceedingly  altered  and  debased  the  true  Christian 
system.  This  notion  is  one  of  the  main  bulwarks  of  Popery  ; 
it  was  discarded  by  Luther,*  and  many  other  reformers  in 
England  and  abroad  ;  and  it  was  wisely  left  out  in  the  last 
correction  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, -j-  though 
incautiously  retained  in  the  burial  service.  Now,  can  it  be 
supposed,  that  the  apostles,  the  primitive  fathers,  and  mo- 
dern reformers,  should  all  adopt  an  opinion  unfavourable  to 
mori'.lity  ? 

It  was  objected  to  the  primitive  Christians,  as  it  may  be 
at  present,  that  if  all  our  hopes  of  a  future  life  rest  upon  the 
doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  we  place  it  upon  a  foundation  that 
is  very  precarious.  It  is  even  said  that  a  proper  resurrec- 
tion is  not  only  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  bute  ven 
actually  impossible  ;  since,  after  death,  the  body  putrifies, 
and  the  parts  that  composed  it  are  dispersed,  and  form  other 
bodies,  which  have  an  equal  claim  to  the  same  resurrection. 
And  where,  they  say,  can  be  the  propriety  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  if  the  man  that  rises  again  be  not  identically 
the  same  with  the  man  that  acted  and  died  ? 

Now,  though  it  is  my  own  opinion,  that  we  shall  be 
identically  the  same  beings  after  the  resurrection  that  we  are 
at  present,  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  entertain 
a  different  opinion,  speculate  a  little  upon  their  hypothesis  ; 
to  shew  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  and  that  it  supplies  motives  suffi- 
cient for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  here,  with  a  view  to 
it.  And,  metaphysical  as  the  subject  necessarily  is,  I  do 
not  despair  of  satisfying  those  who  will  give  a  due  attention 
to  it,  that  the  propriety  of  rewards  and  punishments,  with 
our  hopes  and  fears  derived  from  them,  do  not  at  all  depend 
upon  such  a  kind  of  identity  as  the  objection  that  I  have 
stated  supposes. 

If  I  may  be  allowed,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  to  intro- 
duce a  new  term,  1  would  say,  that  the  identity  of  the  man^ 
is  different  from  the  identity  of  the  person ;  and  it  is  the 
latter,  and  not  the  former,  that  we  ought  to  consider  in  a 
disquisition  of  this  kind.     The  distinction   I   have  men- 

•  See  VoJ.  II.  p.  60.  and  Hist.  View,  pp.  13—15,  and  Appendix. 

t  "  In  consideration,  as  it  should  seem,  that  by  allowing  separate  ^ov^s  to  have 
sense,  feeling  and  perception,  the  doctrines  of  Purgatory  and  Invocation  would  very 
naturally  follow."    Hi$t.  Vieio,  pp.  S4  and  56. 
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tioned  may  appear  a  paradox,  but,  in  fact,  similar  distinc- 
tions are  not  uncommon,  and  they  may  illustrate  one  another. 

Ask  any  person  to  shew  you  the  river  Thames,  and  he  will 
point  to  water  flowing  in  a  certain  channel,  and  you  will 
find  that  he  does  not  consider  the  banks,  or  the  bed  of  the 
river,  to  be  any  part  of  it.  And  yet,  though  the  water  be 
continually  and  visibly  chanoing  so  as  not  to  be  the  same 
any  one  day  v^^ith  the  preceding,  the  use  of  language  proves, 
that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  may  be  called,  to  every  real 
purpose,  the  same  river  that  it  was  a  thousand  years  ago. 
So  also  the  Niie,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Tiber,  have  an 
identity  as  rivers  independently  of  the  wafer,  of  which  alone 
they  consist.  In  the  same  manner  forests,  which  consist  of 
trees  growing  in  certain  places,  preserve  their  identity, 
though  all  the  trees  of  which  they  consist  decay,  and  others 
grow  up  in  their  places. 

In  like  manner,  though  every  person  should  be  satisfied 
of  what  I  believe  is  not  true,  that  in  the  course  of  nutrition, 
digestion  and  egestion,  every  particle  of  the  body,  and  even 
of  the  brain  (and  it  should  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the 
whole  man  consisted  of  nothing  else)  was  entirely  changed, 
and  that  this  change,  though  gradual  and  insensible,  could 
be  demonstrated  to  take  place  completely  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  we  should,  1  doubt  not,  still  retain  the  idea  of  a  real 
identity,  and  such  a  one  as  would  be  the  proper  foundation 
for  approbation,  or  self-reproach,  with  respect  to  the 
past,  and  for  hope  and  fear  with  respect  to  the  future. 
A  man  would  claim  his  wife  ;  and  a  woman  her  husband, 
after  more  than  a  year's  absence  ;  debts  of  a  year's  standing 
would  not  be  considered  as  cancelled,  and  the  villain  who 
had  absconded  for  a  year  would  not  escape  punishment. 

In  fact,  the  universal  and  firm  belief  of  this  hypothesis 
would  make  no  change  whatever  in  our  present  conduct,  or 
in  our  sense  of  obligation,  respecting  the  duties  of  life,  and 
the  propriety  of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  and  consequently 
all  hopes  and  fears,  and  expectations  of  every  kind,  would 
operate  exactly  as  before.  For,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
plete change  of  the  man,  there  would  be  no  change  of  what 
I  should  call  \.\\e. person. 

Now,  if  the  water  of  a  river,  the  trees  of  a  forest,  or  the 
particles  that  constitute  the  man,  should  change  every  vio- 
inent,  and  we  were  all  acquainted  with  it,  it  would  make 
no  more  difference  in  our  conduct,  than  if  the  same  change 
had  been  considered  as  taking  place  more  slowly.  Sup- 
posing that  this  change  should  constantly  take  place  during 
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sleep,  our  l)chavioiir  to  each  other  in  the  morning  would 
still  be  regulated  by  a  regard  to  the  transactions  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  In  this  case,  were  any  person  fully  persuaded 
that  every  particle  of  which  he  consisted  siiould  be  changed, 
he  would,  nevertheless,  consider  himself  as  being  the  name 
person  to-morrow  that  he  was  yesterday,  and  the  same  twenty 
years  hence  that  he  was  twenty  years  ago  ;  and,  1  doubt  not, 
he  would  feel  himself  concerned  as  for  a  future  self,  and 
regulate  his  conduct  accordingly. 

As  far  as  the  idea  of  identity  is  requisite,  as  a  foundation 
tor  rewards  and  punishments,  the  stuiie7icss  and  continuifi/  of 
consciousness  seems  to  be  the  only  circumstance  attended  to 
by  us.  If  we  knew  that  a  person  had,  by  disease  or  old 
age,  lost  all  remembrance  of  his  past  actions,  we  should, 
in  most  cases,  immediately  see  that  there  would  be  an  im- 
propriety in  punishing  him  for  his  previous  offences,  as  it 
would  answer  ino  end  of  punishment,  to  himself  or  others. 
In  the  case,  however,  o{ notorious  criminality^  the  association 
of  a  man's  crime,  with  every  thing  belonging  to  him,  is  so 
strong  and  so  extensive,  that  we  wreak  our  vengeance  upon 
the  dead  body,  the  children,  the  habitation,  and  every  thing 
that  had  been  connected  with  the  criminal  ;  and  likewise  in 
the  case  of  disfingtiishcd  merit,  we  extend  our  gratitude  and 
benevolence  to  all  the  remains  and  connexions  of  the  hero 
and  the  friend.  But  as  men  habituate  themselves  to  reflec- 
tion, they  lay  aside  this  indiscriminate  vengeance^  and  confine 
it  to  the  person  of  the  criminal,  and  to  the  state  in  which  he 
retains  the  remembrance  of  his  crimes.  Every  thing  farther 
is  deemed  barbarous  and  useless. 

Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  man  consists  wholly  of 
matter,  as  much  as  the  river  does  of  water,  or  the  forest  of 
trees,  and  that  this  matter  shoidd  be  wholly  chanoed  in  the 
interval  between  death  and  the  resurrection  ;  vet,  if,  after 
this  state,  we  shall  all  know  one  another  again,  and  converse 
together  as  before,  we  shall  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
the  same  persons.  Om  personal  identity  will  be  sufliciently 
preserved,  and  the  expectation  of  it  at  present  will  have 
a  proper  influence  on  our  conduct. 

To  consider  the  matter  philosophically,  what  peculiar 
excellence  is  there  in  those  j)articles  of  matter  which  com- 
pose my  body,  more  than  those  which  compose  the  table  on 
which  I  write  ;  and  consequently,  what  rational  motiiw  can 
I  have  for  preferring,  or  attaching  myself  to  the  one  more 
than  to  the  other?  If  I  knew  that  they  were  instantly,  and 
without  any  painful  sensation  to  myself,  to  change  places, 
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I  do  not  think  that  it  would  give  me  any  concern.  As  to 
those  who  are  incapable  of  reflecting  in  this  manner,  as  they 
cannot  understand  the  objecii on,  there  is  no  occasion  to  make 
them  understand  the  answer. 

However,  notwithstanding  I  give  this  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty, for  the  satisfaction  of  sceptical  and  metaphysical 
persons,  I  myself  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  in  another,  and  more  literal  sense.  Death,  with 
its  concomitant  putrefaction,  and  dispersion  of  parts,  is  only 
a  decomposition ;  and  whatever  is  decomposed  may  be  re- 
composed  by  the  Being  who  first  composed  it ;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  that,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  the  same  body 
that  dies  shall  rise  again,  not  with  every  thing  that  is  adven- 
titious and  extraneous  (as  all  that  we  receive  by  nutrition), 
but  with  the  same  stamina,  or  those  particles  that  really 
belonged  to  the  germ  of  the  organical  body.  And  there  can 
be  no  proof  that  these  particles  are  ever  properly  destroj^ed, 
or  interchanged.  This  opinion  was  advanced  by  Dr.  Watts,* 
and  no  man  can  say  that  it  is  unphilosophical. 

That  excellent  philosopher,  Mr.  Bonnet,  supposes  (and 
advances  a  variety  of  arguments  from  new  and  curious  ex- 
periments on  the  reproduction  of  the  parts  of  animals  to  prove) 
that  all  the  germs  of  future  plants,  organical  bodies  of  ali 
kinds,  and  the  reproducible  parts  of  them,  were  really  con- 
tained in  the  first  germ  ;  and  though  the  consideration  con- 
founds us  when  we  contemplate  it,  we  are  not  more  con- 
founded than  in  the  contemplation  of  other  views  of  the 
system  of  which  we  make  a  part ;  and  the  thing  is  no  more 
incompatible  with  our  idea  of  the  omnipotence  of  its  Author. 
Those  who  laugh  at  the  mere  mention  of  such  a  thing,  have 
certainly  a  small  share  of  natural  science,  which  indeed 
generally  accompanies  conceit  and  dogmatism. 

This  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  light  in  which  St.  Paul  represents  it,  (though 
I  should  not  condemn  his  comparison,  if  it  should  be  found 
not  to  be  so  complete,)  when  he  compares  it  to  the  revival  of 
a  seed  that  has  been  sown  in  the  earth,  and  become  seem- 
ingly dead.  For  the  germ  does  not  die,  and  in  our  future 
transformation  we  may  be  as  different  from  what  we  are  in 
our  present  state,  as  the  plant  is  from  the  seed,  or  the  butterfly 
from  the  egg,  and  yet  be  essentially  the  same. 

*  "  We  may  allow  witliout  any  difficult  j,  that  so  many  of  the  snme  particles  of  any 
man's  body  which  were  buried  may  go  to  <oiistitute  ihe  nrw  raised  body,  as  justly 
to  denominate  it  the  same  body."  Phil.  Essays,  V l\\,  Watts's  Works,  1800,  VL 
p.  b57. 
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Dr.  Hartley  also,  and  others,  suppose  that  strictly  speaking, 
there  will  be  nothing  more  miraculous  in  our  resurrection  to 
a  future  life,  than  there  was  in  our  biriJi,  to  the  present ;  for 
that,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  world  will  be  at  the 
general  consummation  of  all  things,  these  oerm*  as  we  may 
call  thrtn,  may  naturally  and  necessarily  revive,  according  to 
some  fixed,  l>ut  to  us,  unknown  laws  of  nature.* 

There  have  even  been  unbelievers  in  revelation,  who  have 
seen  nothing  to  object  to  in  this  supposition. 

"  Let  us  not,"  says  the  author  of  Man  a  Machine^  "  pre- 
tend to  say,  that  every  machine  or  animal,  is  entirely  anni- 
hilated after  death,  nor  that  they  put  on  another  form,  since 
we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  this  point.  To  affirm  an 
immortal  machine  to  be  a  chimera,  a  fiction  of  our  brain, 
appears  to  be  as  absurd  as  it  would  seem  in  caterpillars,  when 
they  see  the  dead  bodies  of  their  kind,  bitterly  to  lament  the 
fate  of  their  species,  which  would  seem  to  them  to  be  utterly 
destroyed.  The  soul  of  these  insects  is  too  narrow  and 
confined  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  transformation  of  their 
nature.  Never  did  any  one  of  the  acutest  amongst  them 
entertain  the  least  notion  that  he  would  become  a  butterfly. 
It  is  the  very  same  case  with  us.  What  do  we  know  of  our 
future  destiny  more  than  we  do  of  our  original  .^"f 

I  shall  close  this  Section  with  some  observations  respecting 
a  term  I  made  use  of  w^hen  1  gave  to  the  public  the  first  hint 
of  the  sentiment  maintained  in  this  treatise,  which  was  in 
my  edition  of  Dr.  Hartley's  Theory.  It  was  that,  according 
to  appearances,  the  whole  man  becomes  extinct  at  death.  This 
was  thought  to  be  rather  incautious  by  some  of  my  friends, 
and  my  enemies  eagerly  catched  at  it,  as  thinking  I  had  given 
them  a  great  advantage  over  me  •,%  and  yet  I  still  think  the 

•  "  Analogy  seems  to  intimate,  that  the  resurrection  will  be  effected  by  means 
strictly  natural.  And  thus  every  man  may  rise  in  his  own  order."  Ohs.  Pt.  II. 
Prop.  XC. 

t "  Ne  disons  point  que  toute  machine,  outout  animal,  perit  tout-afait,  ou  prend 
une  autre  forme,  aprls  la  mort ;  car  nous  n'en  savons  absolument  rien.  Mais 
assurez  qu'une  machine  immortelle  est  une  chimere,  ou  un  ttre  de  7-aison,  c'est  faire 
un  raisonnement  aussi  absurdc  que  celui  que  feroient  des  chenilles,  qui,  voyant  les 
depouilles  de  leurs  serablables,  dcploreroient  am^rement  le  sort  de  leur  espece  qui 
leur  sembleroit  s'aneantir  I'^me  de  ces  insectes  (car  chaque  animal  a  la  sienne)  est 
trop  bornfce  pour  comprendre  les  metamorphoses  de  la  nature.  Jamais  un  seul  de 
plus  ruses  d'entr'eux  n'eut  imagine  qu'il  dut  devenir  papillon.  11  en  est  de  meme 
de  nous.  Que  savons  nous  plus  de  notre  destince  que  de  notre  origine  !•"  This 
author  adds,  "  Soummtttons  nous  done  i  une  ignorance  invincible,  de  laquelle 
notre  bonheur  depend."  L' Homme  Machine,  ''  OLuvres,  Philosphiques  de  M.  De  la 
Mcttrie."  Berlin,  1774,  I.  p.  354.  V Homme  Machine,  "  was  burnt  in  Holland  io 
1748,"  and  "  translated  and  published  in  London,  in  1750."  See  Judge  Cooper, 
Mem.  of  Priestley,  8vo.  p.  S09. 

t  See  p.  182,  and  Note*. 
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term  very  proper,  and  that  to  object  to  this  application, 
betrays  an  ignorance  even  of  the  real  meaning  of  that  English 
word. 

Some  of  them  seem  to  have  supposed,  that  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  whole  man,  I  mean  the  absolute  annihilation 
of  him,  so  that  when  a  man  dies,  whatever  it  was  that 
constituted  him,  ceases  to  exist.  But  then  I  must  have 
supposed,  that  the  moment  a  man  is  dead  he  absolutely 
vanishes  away^  so  that  his  friends  can  find  nothing  of  him 
left  to  carry  to  the  grave.  Mr.  Haliet,  treating  of  this 
subject,  uses  an  expression  much  more  nearly  approaching 
to  the  idea  oi annihilation^  when  he  says,  "  It  looks  as  if  the 
whole  man  wasgone^^^  and  1  do  not  know  that  the  expression 
was  ever  objected  to. 

Nor  does  the  word  extinction,  as  it  is  generally  understood, 
imply  any  such  thing  as  annihilation.  When  we  say,  that  a 
candle  is  extinguished,  which  is  using  the  word  in  its  primary 
and  most  proper  sense,  we  surely  do  not  mean  that  it  is 
annihilated,  and  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  light 
again.  Even  the  jjarticles  of  light  which  it  has  emitted  we 
only  suppose  to  be  dispersed,  and  therefore  to  be  capable  of 
being  collected  again.  As,  therefore,  a  candle,  though  ex- 
tinguished is  capable  of  being  lighted  again,  so,  though 
a  man  may  be  said,  figuratively  speaking,  to  become  extinct 
at  death,  and  his  capacity  for  thinking  cease,  it  may  only  be 
for  a  time  :  for  no  particle  of  that  which  ever  constituted  the 
man  is  lost.  And,  as  I  observed  before,  whatever  is  decom- 
posed may  certainly  be  recomposed ,  by  the  same  almighty 
power  that  first  composed  it,  with  whatever  change  in  its 
constitution,  advantageous  or  disadvantageous,  he  shall  think 
proper  ;  and  then  the  powers  of  thinking,  and  whatever 
depended  upon  them,  will  return  of  course,  and  the  man 
will  be  in  the  most  proper  sense,  the  same  being  that  he  was 
before. 

This  is  precisely  the  Apostle  Paul's  idea  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  as  the  only  foundation  for  a  future  life  ;  and  it 
is  to  this  to  which  I  mean  to  adhere,  exclusive  of  all  the 
additional,  vain  supports,  which  either  the  Oriental,  or 
Platonic  philosophy  has  been  thought  to  afford  to  this  great 
doctrine  of  pure  revelation.  I  have,  however,  been  repre- 
sented as  having,  by  this  view  of  the  subject,  furnished  a 
stronger  argument  against  revelation  than  any  that  infidelity 
has  hitherto  discovered,  and  the  atheists  of  the  age  have 

*  See  the  quotation,  p.  2t5,  adJiTi. 
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been  described  as  triumphing-  in  my  concessions  ;  when, 
whatever  triumph  atheists  may  derive  from  7ni/  concessions 
and  my  writings,  the  very  sam^  they  may  derive  from  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul  himself,  which  is  certainly  much  more 
to  their  purpose. 

Farther,  though  I  have  been  charged  with  being  an  abetter 
of  atheism,  it  has  been,  by  persons  who  have  urged  against 
my  opinion,  the  hackneyed  objection  that  all  unbelievers  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  have  made  against  the  doctrine  of 
any  resurrection,  viz.  from  the  consideration  of  the  matter 
that  once  composed  the  human  body  entering,  afterwards, 
into  the  composition  of  plants,  animals,  &c,,  not  considering 
that  this  objection  equally  affects  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul, 
and  that  of  all  Christians  who  maintain  what  may,  by  any 
possible  construction  of  the  words  be  called  a  resurrection  of 
the  dead ;  which  certainly  requires  that  it  is  something  that 
dies,  and  is  put  into  the  grave  (and  an  immaterial  soul  is  never 
supposed  to  die  at  all),  that  must  revive  and  rise  again  out 
of  it. 

SECTION  XVIII. 

Of  the  Origin  of  the  Popular  Opinions  concerning  the  Soul. 

Though  truth  be  a  thing  altogether  independent  of  the 
opinions  of  men,  yet  when  any  erroneous  doctrine  has  pre- 
vailed long  in  the  world,  and  has  had  a  very  general  spread, 
we  are  apt  to  suspect  that  it  must  have  come  from  some 
sufficient  authority,  unless  we  be  able  to  trace  the  rise  and 
progress  of  it,  and  can  assign  some  plausible  reason  for  its 
general  reception.  On  this  account  I  shall  enter  into  a 
pretty  large  historical  detail  concerning  the  system  that  I 
have,  in  this  treatise,  called  in  question;  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  shew,  that  it  can  by  no  means  boast  so  respectable 
an  origin  as  many  are  willing  to  ascribe  to  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  hope  to  make  it  appear,  that  it  has  arisen  from 
nothing  but  mere  superstition,  and  the  vain  imaginations  of 
men,  flattering  themselves  with  a  higher  origin  than  they 
had  any  proper  claim  to,  though  the  precise  date  of  the 
system  may  be  of  too  remote  antiquity  to  be  ascertained 
with  absolute  certainty  at  this  day. 

The  notion  of  the  soul  of  man  being  a  substance  distinct 
from  the  body,  has  been  shewn,  and  I  hope  to  satisfaction, 
not  to  have  been  known  to  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
especially  those  of  the  Old  Testament.  According  to  the 
uniform  system  of  revelation,  all  our  hopes  of  a  future  life 
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are  built  upon  another,  and  I  may  say  an  opposite  founda- 
tion, viz.  that  of  the  resurrection  of  something  belonging  to 
us  that  dies,  and  is  buried,  that  is,  the  body,  which  is  always 
considered  as  the  man.  This  doctrine  is  manifestly  super- 
fluous on  the  idea  of  the  soul  being  a  substance  so  distinct 
from  the  body  as  to  be  unaffected  by  its  death,  and  able  to 
subsist,  and  even  to  be  more  free  and  happy,  without  the 
body.  This  opinion,  therefore,  not  having  been  known  to 
the  Jews,  and  being  repugnant  to  the  scheme  of  revelation, 
must  have  had  its  source  in  heathenism ;  but  with  respect  to 
the  date  of  its  appearance,  and  the  manner  of  its  introduction, 
there  is  room  for  conjecture  and  speculation. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  collect  any  thing  concerning  the 
history  of  this  opinion,  it  is  evidently  not  the  growth  of 
Greece  or  Rome,  but  was  received  by  the  philosophers  of 
those  countries  either  from  Egypt,  or  the  countries  more  to 
the  East.  The  Greeks  in  general  refer  it  to  the  Egyptians, 
but  Pausanias  gives  it  to  the  Chaldeans,  or  the  Indians.  I 
own,  however,  (though  every  thing  relating  to  so  very  ob- 
scure a  subject  must  be  in  a  great  measure  conjectural,)  that 
I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  the  Egyptians ;  thinking,  with 
Mr.  Toland,  that  it  might  possibly  have  been  suggested  by 
some  of  their  known  customs  respecting  the  dead,  whom 
they  preserved  with  great  care,  and  disposed  of  with  a  solem- 
nity unknown  to  other  nations  ;  though  it  might  have  arisen 
among  them  from  other  causes  without  the  help  of  those 
peculiar  customs. 

The  authority  of  Herodotus,  the  oldest  Greek  historian, 
and  who  had  himself  travelled  into  Egypt,  is  very  express  to 
this  purpose.  He  says,  that  "  the  Egyptians  were  the  first 
who  maintained  that  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal ;  that  when 
the  body  dies  it  enters  into  that  of  some  other  animal ;  and 
when  it  has  transmigrated  through  all  terrestrial,  marine  and 
flying  animals,  it  returns  to  the  body  of  a  man  again.  This 
revolution  is  completed  in  three  thousand  years."  He  adds, 
that  "  several  Greeks,  whose  names  he  would  not  mention, 
had  published  that  doctrine  as  their  own."  * 

Mr.  Toland's  hypothesis  is  as  follows,  and  I  think  I  should 
do  wrong  to  omit  the  mention  of  it.  My  reader  may  judge 
of  the  probability  of  it  for  himself.  Of  the  Egyptians,  he 
says,  "  the  funeral  rites  and  their  historical  method  of  pre- 
serving the  memory  of  deserving  persons,  seem,  in  all  pro- 
bability, to  have  been  the  occasional  causes  of  this  belief, 

*  Ed.  Steph.  p.  137,    (P.)    Euterpet  cxxiii.    See  Beloe,  U.  p.  36. 
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Their  way  of  burying  was  by  embabiiing  the  dead  bodies, 
which  they  deposited  in  subterranean  grots,  where  they 
continued  entire  for  thousands  of  years  ;  so  that  before  any 
notion  of  separate  or  immortal  souls,  the  common  language 
was,  that  such  a  one  ivas  under  ground^  that  he  was  carried  over 
the  river  Acherusia  hy  Charon  (the  title  of  the  public  ferry- 
man for  this  purpose),  and  laid  happili/  to  rest  in  the  Elysian 
Jields^  which  were  the  common  burying-place  near  Mem- 
phis." * 

This  hypothesis  is  rendered  more  probable  by  an  observa- 
tion of  Cicero's.  He  says,  "  the  bodies  falling  to  the  ground, 
and  being  buried  there,  it  was  imagined  that  the  deceased 
passed  the  rest  of  their  life  under  ground."  Among  other 
absurdities  flowing  from  this  notion,  he  says,  that  "  though 
the  bodies  were  buried,  they  still  imagined  them  to  be  apud 
inferos;*  and  "  whereas  they  could  not  conceive  the  mind 
to  exist  of  itself,  they  gave  it  a  form  or  figure." -j- 

I  think,  however,  that  the  notion  of  there  being  something 
in  man  distinct  from  his  body,  and  the  cause  of  his  feeling, 
thinking,  willing,  and  his  other  mental  operations  and  affec- 
tions, might  very  well  occur  in  those  rude  ages  without  such 
a  step  as  this  ;  though  no  doubt  the  custom  above-mentioned 
would  much  contribute  to  it.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  observe  how  very  ready  all  illiterate  persons  are  to  ascribe 
the  cause  of  any  difficult  appearance  to  an  invisible  agents 
distinct  from  the  subject  on  which  the  operation  is  exerted. 
This  led  the  Jews  (after  the  Heathens)  to  the  idea  of  mad- 
men being  possessed  of  daemons  ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  remark- 
able, how  very  ready  mankind  have  always  been  to  ascribe 
the  unknown  cause  of  extraordinary  appearances  to  some- 
thing to  which  they  can  give  the  nanie  spirit,  after  this  term 
had  been  once  applied  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus,  that  which 
struck  an  animal  dead  over  fermenting  liquor,  was  first  called 
the  gas,  or  spirit  of  the  liquor,  while  the  fermented  liquor 
itself  also,  being  possessed  of  very  active  powers,  was  thought 
to  contain  another  kind  of  spirit ;  and  many  times  do  we  hear 

*  Letters  to  Perenn,  170 1,  p.  45.  (P.)  Serena  was  the  accomplished  Queen  of 
Prussia,  Sophia  Charlotte,  sister  of  Geo.  1.  She  died  at  Hanover  in  1705.  See  lier 
Grandson, Vre(\.lU.  Mem.  pour  servir  a  VHist.de  Brandevhurgh,  1751,  Pt.  1,  p.  31; 
Biog.  Brit.  Ed.  1,  Art.  Toland;  Towers's Frcrf.III.  Ed.  a,  I.  p.  90,  andMoii.  Repos. 
VIH.p.  579. 

t  Tusculan  Questions,  Ed.  Glas.  p.  37.  (P.)  "  In  terram  enini  cadentibus  corpo- 
ribus,  hisque  himo  tectis, — sub  terra  censebat  reliquam  yitain  ng:!  mortuorum — Tan- 
turn  que  valuit  error — ut  corpora  creinata  cum  scirent,  tamen  ea  fieri  apud  inferos 
finf(erent. — Animosenim  per  seipsos  viventis  non  poterant  mcnte  coniplecti;  forniam 
ahquani  figuramque  quserebant."     L.  i,  S.  xvi.  Cantab.  1738,  1.  pp.  36,  37. 

VOL.  III.  Z 
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ignorant  persons,  on  seeing  a  remarkable  experiment  in  phi- 
losophy, especially  if  air  or  any  invisible  fluid  be  concerned 
in  it,  perfectly  satisfied  with  saying,  that  is  the  spirit  of  it. 
Now,  though  the  idea  of  a  spirit,  as  a  distinct  substance  from 
the  body,  did  not  perhaps  immediately  occur  in  all  these 
cases,  their  conceptions  might  afford  a  foundation  for  such 
an  hypothesis. 

It  would  be  most  natural,  however,  at  first,  to  ascribe  the 
cause  of  thought  to  something  that  made  a  visible  difference 
between  a  living  and  a  dead  man  ;  and  breathing  being  the 
most  obvious  difference  of  this  kind,  those  powers  would  be 
ascribed  to  his  breath;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  in  the 
Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  the  name  of  the  soul 
is  the  same  with  that  of  breath.  From  whence  we  may 
safely  infer,  that  originally  it  was  considered  as  nothing  else, 
and  hence  the  custom  of  receiving  the  parting  breath  of 
dying  persons,  as  if  lo  catch  their  departing  souls.  And 
though,  to  appearance,  the  breath  of  a  man  mixes  with  the 
rest  of  the  air,  yet,  the  nature  of  air  being  very  little  known, 
it  was  not  at  all  extraordinary  that  it  should  have  been  con- 
sidered as  not  really  mixing  with  the  atmosphere,  but  as 
ascending  by  its  levity  to  the  higher  regions  above  the 
clouds.  And  men  having  got  this  idea,  the  notion  of  its  having 
come  clown  from  above  the  clouds.,  where  God  was  supposed  to 
reside,  would  naturally  enough  follow. 

But  living  bodies  differ  from  dead  ones  by  their  warmth^ 
as  well  as  by  the  circumstance  of  breathing.  Hence  might 
come  the  idea  of  the  principle  of  life  and  thought  being  a 
kind  of  vital flre;  and,  as  flame  always  ascends,  men  would, 
of  course,  imagine  that  the  soul  of  man,  when  set  loose  from 
the  body,  would  ascend  to  the  region  of  fire,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  above  the  atmosphere.  From  these  leading 
ideas,  it  could  not  be  difficult  for  the  imagination  of  specu- 
lative men  to  make  out  a  complete  system  of  pre-e.vistence 
and  transmigration ;  and  there  being  so  much  of  fancy  in  it, 
it  is  still  less  to  be  wondered  at,  that  it  should  have  been 
diversified  so  much  as  we  find  it  to  have  been  in  different 
countries,  and  different  schools  of  philosophy. 

Diseases  and  other  evils  having  their  seat  in'the  body.,  the 
tnatter  of  which  it  is  composed  might  easily  be  conceived  to 
be  the  source  of  those  and  all  other  evils  ;  a  disordered  mind 
being,  in  many  cases,  the  evident  effect  of  a  disordered  body; 
and  they  who  were  disposed  to  believe  in  a  benevolent  Deity, 
would  by  this  means  easily  make  out  to  themselves  a  reason 
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for  the  origin  of  evil.,  without  reflecting  any  blame  upon  God 
on  tliat  account.  They  would  ascribe  it  to  the  untractable 
nature  of  matter. 

Lastly,  what  could  be  more  natural  to  account  for  the 
ethereal  soul  being  confmed  to  such  a  body  or  clog,  as  the 
supposition  of  its  being  a  punishment  for  offences  committed 
in  a  pre-existent  state  ? 

But  the  notion  of  a  \)\o\iQ,v  immaterial  beings  w'xihout  d\\ 
extension  or  relation  to  place,  did  not  appear  till  of  late  years 
in  comparison  ;  what  the  ancients  meant  by  an  immaterial 
substance  being  nothing  more  than  an  atieiiuated  mailer., 
like  air,  ether,  Jive,  or  light,  considered  as  fluids,  beyond 
which  their  idea  of  incorporeity  did  not  go.  Psellus  says, 
that  the  ancient  Heathens,  both  Greeks  and  others,  called 
only  the  grosser  bodies,  ra  Trap^/urspct  ruiv  (r(aix,ot,rMv  corporeal.* 

Indeed,  the  vulgar  notion  of  2i  soul  ox  spirit, -whexeYex  it 
has  been  found  to  exist,  has  been  the  same  in  all  ages  ;  and 
in  this  respect,  even  the  learned  of  ancient  times  are  only  to 
be  considered  as  the  vulgar.  We  gather  from  Homer,  that 
•the  belief  of  iiis  time  was,  that  the  ghost  bore  the  shape  of, 
and  exactly  resembled  the  deceased  person  to  whom  it  had 
belonged;  that  it  wandered  upon  the  earth,  near  the  place 
where  the  body  lay,  till  it  was  buried,  at  which  time  it  was 
admitted  to  the  shades  below.  In  both  these  states  it  was 
possessed  of  the  entire  consciousness,  and  retained  the 
friendships  and  enmities  of  the  man.  But  in  the  case  of 
deified  persons,  it  was  supposed  that,  besides  this  ghost, 
there  was  something  more  ethereal  or  divine  belonging  to 
them,  like  another  better  self,  that  ascended  to  the  upper 
regions,  and  was  associated  with  the  immortal  gods. 

AH  the  Pagans  of  the  East,  says  Loubere  (quoted  by  Mr. 
Locke),  do  truly  believe,  that  "there  remains  something  of 
a  man  after  his  death,  which  subsists  independently  and 
separately  from  his  body.  But  they  give  extension  and 
fio-ure  to  that  which  remains,  and  attribute  to  it  all  the  same 
members,  all  the  same  substances,  both  solid  and  liquid, 
which  bodies  are  composed  of.  They  only  suppose,  that  the 
souls  are  of  a  matter  subtle  enough  to  escape  being  seen  or 
handled."  f 

When  it  had  been  imagined,  that  the  vital  and  thinking 
powers  of  man  resided  in  a  distinct  principle  or  substance, 
it  would  be  natural  to  ascribe  such  a  principle  to  every  thing 

*  Le  Clerc's  Index  Philologicus,  i>/rt^p>v«.     (P.) 

t  Essay  II.  p.  162.  (P.)  "  Second  Reply,"  ad  Jin.  Works,  I.  p.  602,  from  Loubere  s 
Travels,  Pt.  iii.  Ch.  xix. 
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that  had  motion,  and  especially  a  regular  motion,  and  that 
had  any  remarkable  influences,  good  or  bad,  particularly  to 
such  resplendent  bodies  as  the  sim,  moon,  stars  and  planets. 
Accordingly,  we  find  it  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  opinions  in 
heathen  antiquity,  that  those  heavenly  bodies  were  animated 
as  well  as  men.  This  opinion  was  even  held  by  Origen,  and 
other  philosophizing  Christians. 

Mr.  Toland,  however,  conjectures  that  another  Egyptian 
custom  might  facilitate  the  introduction  of  this  system. 
*'  Among  other  methods,"  he  says,  "  they  had  of  perpetu- 
ating events,  the  surest  of  all  was  to  impose  the  names  of 
memorable  persons  and  things  on  the  constellations,  as  the 
only  eternal  monuments,  not  subject  to  the  violence  of  men 
or  brutes,  nor  to  the  injury  of  time  or  weather.  This  custom 
was  derived  from  them  to  other  nations,  who  changed, 
indeed,  the  names,  but  gave  new  ones  to  the  stars  for  the 
same  end. — But  the  unconsidering  vulgar, hearing  the  learned 
constantly  talk  of  certain  persons,  in  the  stars,  believed  them 
at  last  tobe  really  there,  and  that  all  the  others  were  under 
ground."*  One  may  add,  that  this  might  possibly  give  rise 
to  the  notion  of  a  twofold  soul,  one  that  went  under  ground, 
and  another  that  went  to  the  stars. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Toland*s  conjecture  appears  to  me 
not  to  be  destitute  of  probability.  How  far  the  Egyptians 
really  carried  their  notions  concerning  the  state  of  human 
gouls,  before  or  after  death,  doth  not  distinctly  appear,  be- 
cause we  have  no  Egyptian  writings.  But  it  is  probable, 
that  their  ideas  never  ripened  into  such  a  system  as  was  after- 
wards found  in  the  East,  on  account  of  their  empire  and 
civil  polity  having  been  toosoon  overturned,  and  the  country 
having  undergone  such  a  number  of  revolutions.  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  those  who  introduced  as  much  of  this 
system  as  was  received  in  Greece  did,  in  general,  travel  into 
the  East  for  it. 

SECTION  XIX. 

A  View  of  the  Different  Opinions  that  have  been  held  concern- 
ing the  Divine  Essence,  especially  with  a  View  to  the 
Doctrine  of  Immateriality. 

I  HAVE  considered  the  doctrine  of  proper  immaterialiti/ 
both  by  the  light  of  nature  and  also  of  the  Scriptures,  with- 
out finding  any  foundation  for  it  in  either.     I  shall  now 

"  Letters  to  Serena,  pp.  45, 4G.    (P.) 
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endeavour  to  trace  what  have  been  the  notions  that  men  in 
different  ages  and  systems  of  philosophy,  have  entertained 
with  respect  to  it,  having  little  doubt  l3ut  that  it  will  appear, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  unprejudiced  persons,  that  the  strict 
metaphysical  notion  of  immateriality  is  really  a  modem  ihinor, 
being  unknown  to  all  the  wise  ancients,  whether  Heathens 
or  Christians ;  and  therefore,  that  the  rejection  of  it  ought 
not  to  give  any  alarm  to  the  serious  Christian.  It  is  no 
article  in  his  faith  that  I  am  oppugning,  but  really  an  upstart 
things  and  a  nonentity. 

I  shall  begin  with  an  account  of  opinions  concerning  the 
supreme  mind,  the  parent  and  source  of  all  intelligence,  and 
afterwards  consider  the  doctrines  relating  to  the  human  soul. 
In  this  historical  detail  I  shall  also  occasionally  mention  a 
few  other  circumstances,  which  may  serve  to  shew  the  deri- 
vation of  all  the  philosophical  opinions  concerning  God  from 
the  same  source. 

It  will  throw  considerable  light  upon  this  subject,  to  reflect, 
that  it  was  a  maxim  with  all  the  ancients,  even  till  the  time 
of  the  later  Christian  fathers  and  schoolmen,  though  I  believe 
it  to  be  false  in  its,elf,  that  nothing  could  be  made  out  of  no- 
thing. Ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  cr<?«^^o;^,  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  never  occurred  to  them,  they 
always  meaning  by  it  only  a  forming.,  or  neio  modelling  of 
things ;  and  in  this  sense  their  maxim  was  true,  for  a  car- 
penter must  be  provided  with  wood  before  he  can  make  any 
instrument  of  wood.  The  ancients,  therefore,  in  general, 
supposed  that  two  distinct  things  or  principles,  had  been 
from  eternity,  viz.  tnatter  and  spirit,  or  God;  and  since  infe- 
rior intelligences  could  not,  in  their  opinion,  be  made  from 
nothing,  any  more  than  gross  bodies,  the  universal  opinion 
was,  that  they  were  emanations  from  the  supreme  mind. 
And,  as  they  generally  considered  the  Divine  Being  as  ^.Jire 
or  light,  they  explained  the  production  of  minds  by  the 
lighting  of  one  candle  at  another,  or  by  some  other  compari- 
son of  the  same  nature. 

Now,  since  these  are  ideas  that  are  known  to  have  run 
through  all  the  systems  of  the  ancients,  it  is  evident,  that, 
in  whatever  terms  they  might  express  themselves,  they 
could  not,  in  reality,  consider  the  Divine  Being  as  strictly 
speaking,  without  extension,  indivisible,  or  indiscerptible^ 
which  is  essential  to  proper  immateriality.  In  fact,  by  such 
terms  as  spiritual,  incorporeal,  &c.,  as  was  observed  before, 
they  could  only  mean  a  more  subtle  and  refined  kind  of 
matter,  such  as  air,  flame,  light,  &c.     Also,  wherever  the 
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notion  of  the  absorption  of  all  souls  into  the  Deity ^  or  soul  of 
the  universe,  prevailed,  it  is  evident  that  the  soul  could 
not  be  considered  in  the  light  in  which  modern  metaphysi- 
cians consider  it ;  and  this  is  known  to  have  been  a  notion 
universally  prevalent  in  the  East,  and  in  Greece. 

"  The  Indian  philosophers,"  says  Beausobre,  "  think  that 
the  Deity  has  a  luminous  body,  invisible  at  present,  because 
it  is  concealed  behind  another,  either  the  heavens,  or  the 
world;  but,  that  it  will  be  revealed  (i.e.  become  visible) 
some  time."*  The  Magi  and  Chaldeans  also  say,  that  God 
in  his  body  resembles  light,  and  in  his  mind  truth.  But 
truth  is  only  di  property^  and  no  substance  whatever.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  the  first  production  of  this  great 
intellectual  light,  or  fire,  was  the  vTrspxoa-fxiov  (pcog,  the  supra- 
mundane  light,  which  is  defined  to  be  an  injinite,  incorporeal 
and  lucid  space,  the  happy  seat  of  intellectual  natures.'^  Of 
this  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  idea  ;  but  it  may  receive  some 
little  illustration  from  a  notion  of  the  Cabalists,  who  say, 
that  all  spirits  were  made  out  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  spirit  of 
God,  which  was  made  first. 

The  Cabalists,  indeed,  say  that  all  creatures  are  emana- 
tions from  the  eternal  Being,  and  that  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity  being  infinite,  may  produce  an  infinity  of  effects.  It 
is  extended  when  this  substance  composes  spirits,  and  con- 
tracted when  it  makes  matter  ;J  so  that  it  is  evident  they 
could  have  no  notion  of  any  thing  properly  immaterial. 
This  doctrine  of  the  Cabalists  exists  in  the  East,  and  pro- 
bably came  from  thence. 

The  divine  fire,  the  Magi  say,  was  distributed  to  all  crea- 
tures, and  before  all  to  the  prima  mens,  as  the  oracles  of 
Zoroaster  teach,  and  then  to  other  eternal  and  incorporeal 
natures,  in  which  class  are  included  innumerable  inferior 
gods,  angels,  good  demons,  and  the  souls  of  men. 

To  come  to  the  Greek  philosophy,  we  find  that  Pytha- 
goras, after  the  Magi,  says,  that  "  God,  in  his  body  resem- 
bles light,  and  in  his  soul  truth.  He  is  the  universal  spirit, 
that  penetrates  and  diffuses  itself  through  all  nature." j| 
Heraclitus  defines  God  to  be  "  that  most  subtile  and  most 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  467.  (P).  "  Ces  philosoplies  Indiens  vouloient  dire,  que  la  Divinite 
est  revetue  d'un  corps  lumineux,  lequel  ne  s'apper^oit  pas  a  present,  parce  qu'il  est 
cache  sous  un  autre,  cjui  est  ou  le  ciel,  ou  le  nionde  j  niais  qu'elle  se  fera  voir  quelque 
jour."     L.  iii.  Ch.  i.   S.  ii. 

t  Th.^Stallleii  Hist.  Phil.  Orientalis,  per  J.  Clericum,  Amst.  IC90,  pp.  25,  26.  (P.) 

i  Basuage,  III.  p.  93.    fP.J 

II  Ramsay,  p.  257.  (P-J  "  Par  son  corps,  ii  resemble  a.  la  lumiere  et  par  son 
hme  k  la  verite.  II  est  I'esprit  uuiversel  qui  penetre,  et  qui  se  repand  par-toute  la 
nature."    Discours. 
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swift  substance,  to  "ksffloralov  xaj  ro  ra^i^ov,  which  permeates 
and  passes  through  the  whole  universe,  by  which  all  things 
that  are  made,  are  made."*  This  is  certainly  no  proper 
description  of  immateriality.  Democritus  also  said,  that 
God  was  of  the  form  of  fire,  s[x7n)f>o£t^r}.-f 

Austin  says,  that  he  learned  of  the  philosophers  the  incor- 
porality  of  God  ;  but  "  it  is  not  easy,"  says  Hcausobre,  "  to 
determine  what  they  meant  by  the  incorporality  of  God."'^ 
In  their  language  it  did  not  exclude  extension^  or  bodij^  in  a 
philosophical  sense.  Xenoplianes,  for  example,  believed 
that  God  was  one,  and  eternal ;  but  by  this  he  only  meant, 
that  he  was  not  material,  organized,  and  like  a  man.  The 
a(rco[xala,  or  the  incorporeal  of  the  Greeks,  he  adds,  means 
nothing  more  than  a  subtle  body  ;  for  example,  like  the  air, 
as  Origen  has  shewed  in  his  Principles,  Among  the  Latins, 
Austin  imagined  that  there  was  a  spiritual  matter,  out  of 
which  God  made  souls, ||  which  agrees  with  the  notion  above- 
mentioned  of  the  Jewish  Cabalists. 

As  to  Plato,  the  same  writer  says,  "  I  cannot  say  pre- 
cisely what  was  his  idea  of  the  spirituality  of  God.  The 
manner  in  which  he  expresses  the  formation  of  souls  implies, 
that  his  indivisible  substance  is  not  absolutely  without  exten- 
sion. He  supposed  that  God  took  of  both  substances,  the 
divisible  and  the  indivisible,  and,  mixing  them  together, 
made  a  third,  which  is  a  soul.  But  this  mixing  of  two  sub- 
stances, and  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  one  upon  the  other, 
cannot  be  conceived,  if  the  one  be  extended,  and  the  other 
be  absolutely  without  extension."§  Besides,  Plato  speaks 
of  God  as  ha  Travlwv  lovla,  pervading  all  things,  and  he  de- 
rives the  word  ^ijcaiov,  which  is  applied  to  God  from  S/a  lov, 
passing  through,  which  does  not  suggest  the  idea  of  a  proper 
immaterial  being. 

"  God,  angels  and  demons,  say  Porphyry  and  Jamblichus, 
are  made  of  matter,  but  have  no  relation  to  what  is  cor- 
poreal."^ 

According  to  Cudworth,  Aristotle  defines  incorporeal  sub- 
stances very  properly,  and  says  that  God  is  such  a  substance  ;** 
but  if  he  did  not  make  mind  a  mere  property/,  he  could  only 

*  Cudvvorth,  p.  505.    (P.)     B.  i.  Ch.  iv.  S.  xxxii, 

t  Plutarch  De  Placitis  Philosopliorum,  Lib.  i.    (P.) 

X  Vol.  1.  p.  482.  fP.)  "  Quant  k  Platan, }e  ne  saurois  dire  precisement,  quelle 
idee  il  eut  de  la  spiritualite  de  Dieu."    L.  iii.  Ch.  ii.  S.  vi. 

II  Ibid.  (P.)  §  Ibid.  (P.) 

%  Encyclopedic,  article  Immaterialisme.  (P.)  "  Dieu,  les  anges  et  les  genies, 
disent  Porphyre  et  Jarablique,  sont  faits  de  la  niafierej  uiais  lis  n'out  aucun  rapport 
avec  ce  qui  est  corporel."     Fol.  I765,  VIII.  p.  5/0. 

*•  P.  19.  (P.J    B.  i.  Ch.  i.  S.  XX.  ad  init. 
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mean  that  it  was  something  of  a  subtle  natm'e  that  eluded 
our  senses. 

The  opinion  of  the  Stoics  concerning  God,  had  nothing 
of  incorporeal  in  it,  but  many  circumstances  which  shew  it 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Oriental  philosophy,  as  were 
other  particulars  of  their  doctrine.  The  following  account 
of  it  is  given  by  the  accurate  Mrs.  Carter. 

"  They,"  the  Stoics,  "  plainly  speak  of  the  world  as  God,  or 
of  God  as  the  soul  of  the  world,  which  they  call  his  substance, 
and  I  do  not,"  she  says,  "  recollect  any  proof  that  they  believed 
him  to  exist  in  the  extramundane  space.  Yet  they  held  the 
world  to  be  finite  and  corruptible,  and  that,  at  certain  periods, 
it  was  to  undergo  successive  conflagrations,  and  then  all  beings 
were  to  be  resorbed  into  God,  and  again  reproduced  by  him. 
The  Stoics  sometimes  define  God  to  be  an  intelligent  fiery 
spirit,  without  form,  but  passing  into  whatever  things  it 
pleases,  and  assimilating  itself  to  all,  sometimes  active  ope- 
rative fire."  They  moreover,  "  expressly  speak  of  God  as 
corporeal,  which  is  objected  to  them  by  Plutarch.  Indeed 
they  defined  all  essence  to  be  body. — They  held  the  eternity 
of  matter  as  a  passive  principle,  but  that  it  was  reduced  into 
form  by  God,  and  that  the  world  was  made,  and  is  con- 
tinually governed  by  him.  They  imagined  the  whole 
universe  to  be  peopled  with  gods,  genii  and  demons,  and 
among  other  inferior  divinities  reckoned  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars,  which  they  conceived  to  be  animated  and  intelligent, 
or  inhabited  by  particular  deities,  as  the  body  is  by  the  soul, 
who  presided  over  them,  and  directed  their  motions."* 

The  doctrine  of  the  early  Christian  heretics,  who  are 
known  to  have  derived  their  opinions  from  the  East,  may 
help  to  throw  some  light  upon  those  ancient  tenets,  as  they 
may  be  presumed  to  be  very  nearly  the  same.  The  Valen- 
tinians  and  Manicheans  said  that  God  was  an  eternal,  in- 
telligent and  pure  light,  without  any  mixture  of  darkness, 
as  we  learn  from  Beausobre.-j'  He  elsewhere  observes,  that 
this  is  the  language  of  the  Magi,  the  Cabalists,  and  many  of 
the  Greek  philosophers.^  It  appears  by  another  circum- 
stance, that  they  did  not  consider  the  Divine  essence  as  so 
far  incorporeal  as  to  be  invisible,  for  they  maintained,  that 
the  luminous  substance  that  was  seen  by  the  apostles  on  the 

*  Introduction  to  her  Translation  of  Epictetus,  pp.  7 — 10.  fP.J  4th  Ed.  1807, 
S.  xiii.  xiv.  XV.  xviii.  I.  pp.  10,  12,  13,  15. 

t  Vol.  I.  p.  4C6.  (P.)  "  Une  lumierequi  existe  par  elle-merae,  qui  n'admet  rieo 
d'fetranger,  nul  melange,  nulle  composition."    L.  iii.  Ch.  i.  Sect.  ii. 

+  Ibid.  p.  468.  CPJ    Ibid,  ad  Jin. 
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Mount  of  Transfiguration  was  God.*  Also  though  the  Mani- 
chcans  said,  that  God  was  indivisible  and  simple,  they 
supposed,  that  he  had  real  extension,  and  was  even  bounded 
by  the  regions  of  darkness,  with  which  the  Divine  essence 
did  not  mix.  Austin,  while  he  was  a  Manichean,  thought 
that  God  was  corporeal  and  "  extended,  dispersed  through 
the  world,  and  into  infinite  space;  because,"  as  he  ob- 
serves, "  he  could  form  no  idea  of  a  substance  that  had 
neither  place  nor  extension. "-j-  From  these  circumstances 
we  may  learn  in  what  sense  to  understand  other  philosophers 
and  divines  of  those  early  ages,  when  they  speak  of  the  sim- 
pliciti/^  spiritualiti/  and  indiihibility  of  the  Divine  essence. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  opinions  of 
some  of  the  Christian  Fathers  on  this  subject,  which,  I  doubt 
not,  will  greatly  surprise  those  of  my  readers  who  are  not 
much  acquainted  with  Christian  antic^uity.  It  is,  however, 
almost  wholly  taken  from  that  learned  and  excellent  critic 
Beausobre.  "  The  ablest  and  most  orthodox  Christian  Fa- 
thers," he  says,  "  always  say  that  God  is  a  lights  and  a 
sublime  light,  X  and  that  all  the  celestial  powers  which  sur- 
round the  Deity  are  lights  of  a  second  order ^  rays  of  the  Jirst 
light.**  This  is  the  general  style  of  the  Fathers  before  and 
after  the  council  of  Nice.  "  The  word  (they  say)  is  a  light 
that  is  come  into  the  world,  proceeding  from  the  selt-existent 
light.  It  is  God  born  of  God,  it  is  an  emanation  of  light 
from  light  "^ 

*'  The  Christians,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  who  were 
always  unanimous  with  respect  to  the  unitjj  of  God,  were 
by  no  means  so  with  respect  to  his  nature.  The  Scrip- 
tures not  being  explicit  on  the  subject,  each  adopted  what 
he  thought  the  most  probable  opinion,  or  that  of  the  philo- 
sophical school  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  Thus  an 
Epicurean  who  embraced  Christianity  was  inclined  to  clothe 
the  Deity  with  a  human  form,  a  Platonist  said  that  God  was 
incorporeal.,  and  a  Pythagorean  that  he  was  an  intelligent  light 
or  Jire.     Another  imagined,  that  the  essence  of  God  was 

*  Beausobre,  Vol.  I.  p.  470.  CP.)  "  Un  grand  iiombre  dc  pores  Grecs  ont  crii, 
que  Ics  disciples  du  Seigneur  virent  sa  divinite  sur  la  montagnc."  L.  iii.  Ch.  i. 
S.  iv.  ad  fin. 

t  Ibid.  473.  (P.)  "  II  la  croyoit  rcpandue  soit  dans  le  monde,  soil  hors  du 
monde  dans  des  espaces  infinis,  parce  qu'il  ne  pouvoit  conccvoir  una  substance,  qui 
n'eut  ni  lieu,  ni  extension."    L.  iii.  (  h.  i.  S.  vii.  ad  fin. 

X  Ibid.  468.  (^PJ.  "  Lcs  phis  habiies  et  les  plus  ortliodoxes  disent  constatnment, 
que  Di'fiu  est  nnejinmieir,  ct  une  lumiere  tres  sublime."    L.  iii.  Cli.  i.  S.  iii.  ad  tnit. 

^  Ibid.  469.  CP.J  "  Le  Verbe,  disent-ils,  est  la  lumiere,  qui  est  venue  dans  le 
monde,  ct  qui  rejaillitde  cette  lumiere,  la  quelle  existe  par  elle-ni^me.  II  est  Dicu 
ne  de  Dieu,  c'est  uue  lumiere  qui  emane  d'une  lumitire."   L.  iii.  Ch.  i.  S.  iii. 
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corporeal,  but  subtle,  and  etherial,  penetrating  all  bodies. 
Another,  with  Aristotle,  that  it  had  nothing  in  it  of  the 
elements  that  composed  this  world,  but  believed  it  to  be  of 
^ fifth  nature.^* 

"  In  general,"  says  my  author,  "  the  idea  of  a  substance 
absolutely  incorporeal  was  not  a  common  idea  with  Chris- 
tians at  the  beginning.  When  I,"  he  adds,  "  consider  with 
what  confidence  TertuUian,  who  thought  that  God  was 
corporeal  and  figured  \corporcl  et  figure^  speaks  of  his  opi- 
nion, it  makes  me  suspect  that  it  must  have  been  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Latin  Church.  Who  can  deny  "  says 
he,  "  that  God  is  a  hody^  though  he  is  a  spirit  P  Every  spirit 
is  a  body ^  and  has  a  form  proper  to  it.*  Melito,  so  much 
boasted  of  for  his  virtues  and  knowledge,  composed  a  treatise 
to  prove  that  God  is  corporeal."  j* 

"  The  incorporality  of  the  Fathers  did  not  exclude  visi- 
bility, nor  in  consequence  all  sort  of  corporality."' J  For 
there  would  be  a  manifest  contradiction  in  saying,  that  cor- 
poreal eyes  can  see  a  being  that  has  absolutely  no  extension. 
Those  bishops  also,  who  composed  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  decreed  that  there  is  an  emanation  from 
the  Divine  essence  of  an  uncreated  light,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  his  garment,  and  which  appeared  at  the  transfiguration 
of  Christ,  must  have  believed  God  to  have  been  a  luminous 
substance  ;  "  for  it  is  impossible  that  a  visible,  and  conse- 
quently a  corporeal  light,  should  be  an  emanation  from  a 
pure  spirit,"  § 

On  the  mention  of  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
observe,  that  there  was  a  famous  dispute  among  the  Greeks 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  whether  the  light  which  sur- 
rounded Christ  at  his  transfiguration  was  created  or  un- 
created. Gregorius  Palamas,  a  famous  monk  of  Mount 
Athos,  maintained  that  it  was  uncreated,  and  Barlaarn 
maintained  the  contrary  opinion.  It  was  objected  to  Pa- 
lamas, that  an  uncreated  light  could  not  be  seen  by  mortal 
eyes.  But  Leo  Allatius  attempted  to  remove  this  difficulty, 
by  saying,  that  if  mortal  eyes  "  were  fortified  by  a  Divine 
virtue,  they  might  see  the  Deity  himself." |j 

"  When,"  contiimes  my  author,  "  I  consider  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Greek  fathers  explain  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  I  cannot  help   concluding,  that  they  thought  the 

*  Beaiisobre  adds,  "  Auroit-il  jamais  parle  de  la  sorte,  si  son  opinion  eut  etfe 
particiiliere,  ou  rare  de  son  terns  ?" 
t  P.  474.    (P.)    L.  iii.  Ch.  i.  S.  viii.  X  P-  472.  (P.)    L.  iii.  Ch.  i.  S.  vi. 

§  \\  472,  (P.)   Ibid.         II  P.471.  (P.)    L.iii.  Ch.  i.  S.  V. 
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Divine  nature  coporeal.  '  The  incarnation,"  say  they,  '  is  a 
perfect  mixture  of  the  two  natures;  the  spiritual  and  subtle 
nature  penetrates  the  material  and  corporeal  nature,  till  it  is 
dispersed  through  the  whole  of  that  nature,  and  mixed 
entirely  with  it,  so  that  there  is  no  place  in  the  material 
nature  that  is  void  of  the  spiritual  nature.'  "* 

"  Clemens  of  Alexandria  says,  in  so  many  words,  that 
God  is  corporeal."  "l  Justin  says,  "All  substance,  which, 
on  account  of  its  tenuity,  cannot  be  subject  to  any  other, 
has,  nevertheless  a  bodi/,  which  constitutes  its  essence.  If 
we  call  God  incorporeal,  it  is  not  that  he  is  so  in  reality, 
but — to  speak  of  his  attributes  in  the  most  respectful  man- 
ner. It  is  because  the  essence  of  God  caimot  be  per- 
ceived, and  that  we  are  not  sensible  of  it,  that  we  call  it 
incorporeal."  ^ 

"  TertuUian  believed  God  to  be  a  body,  because  he 
thought  that  what  was  not  a  body  was  nothing."  He  adds, 
"  when  we  endeavour  to  form  an  idea  of  the  Divinity,  we 
cannot  conceive  of  it  but  as  a  very  pure  luminous  air,  dif- 
fused every  where."  §  "  Origen  observed,  that  the  word 
incorporeal  is  not  in  the  Bible,*'  ||  and  Jerome  reproached 
him  with  making  God  corporeal.  "  Maximus  did  not  be- 
lieve the  immensity  of  the  Divine  substance, — nor  could  any 
of  those  who  thought  him  corporeal,  because  it  was  a 
maxim  with  them,  that  two  substances  could  not  be  in  the 
same  place  at  the  same  time."^  Austin  says,  that  God  is  a 
spiritual  light,  and  that  this  light  "  is  no  other  than  truth., 
Is  truth  nothing,  sa^^s  he,  because  it  is  not  diffused  through 
space,  finite  or  infinite  .^"**  This  is  the  very  language  of 
the  Magi. 

Those  passages  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  God  as  a 

*   P.  476.    (P.)     L.  iii.  Ch.  i.  ad  fin. 

t  Encyolopedie,  article  Immateiialisme.  (P.)  "  St.  Clement  d'Alexandrie  adit 
en  termcs  formels,  que  Dieu  eloit  corporel."  V^IIl.  p.  572. 

t  Ibid.  (P.J  "  Toiite  la  substance,"  dit  il  [St.  Justin]  qui  ne  peiit-etre  soumise  k 
aucune  autre  a  cause  desalegerete,  a  cepeudant  un  rorps  qui  constitue  son  essence. 
Si  nous  appellons  D'lcii  hicorporel,  ce  n'est  pas  qu'il  le  soit;  mais  c'est  parceque 
nous  sommes  accoutumes  d'approprier  certains  noms  a  certaines  clioses,  a  designer  le 
plus  respectueusement  qu'il  nous  est  possible,  les  attribuls  de  la  Divinite.  Ainsi, 
parceque  I'essence  de  Uieu  ne  peut  ttre  apper9ue,  et  ne  nous  est  point  sensible, 
nous  I'appellons  incorporel."  Ibid. 

§  Beausobre,  p.  477-  (P-)  "  Trrtullien  n'a  cru  Dieu  corporel,  que  parce  qu'il 
etoit  persuade,  que  tout  ce  qui  n'cst  pas  corps  est  un  pur  neant.  II  ajoute,  que 
nous  memes,  lors  que  nous  voulons  nous  former  quelque  idee  de  la  Divinite,  nous  ne 
pouvons  la  concevoir  que  comme  un  air  tres  pur,  tres  luniineux,  repandu  par- 
lout,  et  sans  liniites."  L.  iii.  Ch.  ii.  S.  i. 

II  P.  484.  (P.)     L.iii.  Ch.  ii.  S.  viii.        f  P.  473.  (P.)     L.  iii.  Ch.  i.  S.  vii. 

•♦  P.  481.  (P.)  L.  iii.  Ch.  ii.  S.  v. 
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sptrit^  were  so  far  from  deciding  this  controversy  in  favour 
of  the  immatoriplity  of  the  Divine  essence,  that  those  Chris- 
tians who  believed  God  to  be  corporeal,  alleged,  in  favour  of 
their  opinion,  that  very  expression  of  our  Saviour,  that  God 
is  a  spirit.  Can  you,  says  Gregory  i%'azianzen,  conceive  of 
a  spirit  without  conceiving  tnotion  and  diffusion,  properties 
which  agree  only  to  body  ?  Origen  says,  that  every  spirit, 
according  to  the  proper  and  simple  notion  of  the  word, 
signifies  a  body  ?  This  is  confirmed  by  Chalcidius.  "  The 
idea  of  a  spirit,  according  to  the  ancients,  was  nothing  but 
that  of  an  invisible,  living,  thinking,  free  and  immortal 
being,  which  has  within  itself  the  principle  of  its  actions  and 
motions/*  * 

If  the  modern  metaphysician  be  shocked  at  what  he  has 
heard  already,  what  will  he  say  of  the  Anthropomorphites, 
who  maintained,  that  God  had  even  a  human  form  ?  And  yet 
Beausobre  says,  that  this  error  "  is  so  ancient,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  find  the  origin  of  it."-j-  They  supposed 
that  God  had  "  a  body,  subtle,  attenuated,  like  light,  but 
with  organs  exactly  like  the  human  body,  not  for  necessiti/y 
but  for  ornament,  believing  it  to  be  the  most  excellent  of  all 
forms.  This  opinion  must  have  been  very  common  in  the 
East."  The  contrary  opinion  was  even  "  considered  as 
heresy,  because  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  famous  Here- 
siarch  Simon.  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  wrote  in  favour 
of  this  opinion,  and  though  it  was  combated  by  Novatian  in 
the  West,  and  by  Origen  in  the  East,  it  still  kept  its  ground  in 
the  church.  The  monks,  who  soon  became  very  powerful, 
undertook  its  defence,  and  almost  all  the  anchorites  of 
Nitriawere  so  much  attached  to  it,  that,  on  this  account, 
they  raised  violent  seditions  against  their  patriarch  Theo- 
philus,  and  exclaimed  against  the  memory  and  writings  of 
Origen."  + 

"  They  who  did  not  believe  the  immensity  of  God,  be- 
lieved nevertheless,  his  injinity,  because  he  knows  all  things, 
and  acts  every  where.  '  There  is  but  one  true  God,*  says 
the  author  of  the  Clementine  Homilies.  '  He  is  adorned 
with  the  most  excellent  form,  he  presides  over  all  beings, 
celestial  or  terrestrial,  and  conducts  all  events.  He  is  in 
the  world,  as  the  heart  is  in  the  man  ;  and  from  him,  as 
from   a   centre,   there    is   continually   diffused    a  vivifying 

*P.  485.  (P.)     L.iii.  Ch.ii.  S.viii.  t  P.  iiOl.   (P.)     L.  iii.  Ch.  iv.  S.  k 

X  Pp.501,  502.  (P.)     Ibid. 
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and  incorporeal  virtue,  which  animates  and  supports  all 
things/"  * 

As  we  come  nearer  to  the  present  time,  we  shall  find 
that  the  metaphysical  turn  of  those  who  are  usually  called 
schoolmen,  refined  upon  the  notions  of  the  early  Fathers,  as 
will  appear  more  distinctly  when  I  recite  their  opinions 
concerning  the  human  soul ;  but  still,  some  of  the  properties 
of  matter  were  ascribed  to  spirits  even  till  very  near  our 
times.  It  is  something  remarkable,  however,  that  we  find 
in  the  works  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  flourished  in  the 
sixth  century,  expressions  more  nearly  approaching  to  the 
modern  language,  than  any  that  were  generally  used  long 
after  his  time.  The  only  question  is,  whether  he  had  pre- 
cisely the  same  ideas  to  his  words. 

He  says,  that  God  penetrates  every  thing  without  exte- 
nuation, and  surrounds  every  thing  without  extension;  he  is 
superior  et  inferior  sine  loco,  amplior  sine  latitudine,  suhtilior 
sine  exienuatione.  Speaking  of  Satan  going  out  from  the 
presence  of  God,  he  says,  how  can  he  go  from  him  who  per 
tnolem  corporis  nusquam  est,  sed  per  incircumscriptam  sub- 
siantiam  iiusquam  deestP'\ 

Damascenus,  who  wrote  in  the  eighth  century,  says,  that 
God  is  not  in  loco,  for  he  is  a  place  to  himself,  filling  all 
things,  and  himself  embracing  [complectens)  all  things; 
for  he,  without  any  mixture,  pervades  all  things,  omnia 
per  meat. "^ 

Photius,  in  the  ninth  century,  says,  that  God  "  is  not  in 
the  world  as  created  beings  are,  but  in  a  more  sublime  man- 
ner ;  that  he  is  in  every  thing,  and  above  all  things ;  that 
he  is  in  all  things  by  his  operation,  but,  that  his  act  being 
his  substance,  one  may  truly  say,  he  is,  both  in  act  and  sub- 
stance, every  where."  § 

Gautier  of  Mauritania,  in  the  twelfth  century,  main- 
tained against  Thierry,  that  "  God  is  omnipresent  by  his 
essence,  as  well  as  by  his  power."  || 

T.  Aquinas,  also,  and  the  other  schoolmen,  say,  that  God 

*  P.  507.  (P.)    L.  iii.  Ch.  iv.  S.  iv.  ad  fin.        f  Opera,  p.  6.  H.  I.  (P.) 

X   Opera,  p.  281.    (P.) 

k  Du  Pin,  Fol.  1696.  VII.  p.l08.  (P.)  "  Nouvelle  Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  Ec- 
clesiastiques."  Autrecht,  1731.  Louis  Ellies  Da  Pin  was  a  learned  doctor  of  tJie 
Sorbonne,  who  incurred  the  censures  and  persecution  of  his  own  church  and  state 
for  the  freedom  with  which  he  had  animadverted  on  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  He 
was  favourable  to  the  project  of  a  union  between  the  English  and  Gallican  esta- 
blished churches.  Du  Pin  died  at  Paris,  regretted  by  his  friends  and  the  public, 
at  the  age  of  62,  in  1719.  when  an  epitaph  was  placed  on  his  tomb,  written  by  the 
historian  iJoWm.  SeeNonv.  Diet.  Hist.  1774,  Art.  Du  Pin. 

II  Du  Pin,  X.  p.  173.    (P.)     Nouv.  Bib.  1731,  IX.  p.  184. 
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is  every  where  by  his  essence,  as  well  as  his  power.  He  says 
farther,  that  God  is  a  pure  act,  piirus  actus,  that  he  is  in  all 
places  and  all  things,  not  excluding  other  things,  but  as 
containing  them,  not  contained  by  them :  and  as  the  whole 
soul  is  in  every  part  of  the  body,  so  the  whole  Deity  is  in 
all,  and  every  thing.  Deus  totus  est  in  omnibus  et  singulis.* 
If  they  had  any  ideas  to  this  language,  which  indeed  is  not 
easy  to  suppose,  they  must  have  considered  the  Divine 
essence  as  not  destitute  of  extension,  and  in  this  state  the 
opinion  continued  till  the  reformation. 

Crellius,  giving  a  summary  view  of  what  was  generally 
asserted  concerning  God,  mentions  the  following  positions, 
which  he  justly  considers  as  contradictory:  that  God  is  in- 
finite (with  respect  to  immensity)  and  yet,  wholly  contained 
in  the  smallest  particle  of  dust,  or  point  of  space  ;  that  he 
so  exists  in  any  whole  body,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the 
body  that  is  not  full  of  God,  nor  on  the  other  hand,  is 
there  any  part  of  the  Divine  essence  that  is  notoin  the 
body,  t 

Bayle  says,  that  till  Descartes,  all  doctors,  divines  and 
philosophers  gave  extension  to  spirit,  an  infinite  one  to  God, 
and  a  finite  one  to  angels  and  rational  souls.  "  Descartes 
and  his  followers,"  say  the  writers  of  the  Encyclopedie, 
"  denied  that  God  was  present  any  where  by  his  substance; 
so  that,  according  to  them  God  is  immense,  only  by  his 
knowledge  and  poioer. — They  add  that  "  it  is  a  grand  per- 
fection of  the  Deity  to  have  710  relation  to  place;  for  other- 
wise he  would  be  extended  and  corporeal,"  ^  for  he  made 
extension  to  be  a  proper  definition  of  matter. 

Beausobre,  indeed,  adopting  the  language  of  Bayle,  in 
his  Article,  Simonide  says,  that  philosophers  before  Descartes 
*'  made  the  extension  of  spirits  not  to  be  material,  nor  com- 
posed of  parts,  and  that  spirits  are  with  respect  to  the  place 
that  they  occupy,  toti  in  toto  ;■  toti  in  si7igulis  partibus. 
The  Cartesians,"  says  he,  "  have  overturned  all  these 
opinions ;  maintaining,  that  spirits  have  no  extension,  nor 
local  presence.     But"  he  adds,   "  this  system  is  rejected  as 

*  Summa,  pp.  281,  7,  l6.    (P.) 

t  De  Deo,  C.  xxvii.  (P.)  "  Primum  Deum  infinitum  esse,  et  nihilomiuus  in  mini- 
mo  quovis  pulvisculo,  aut  spacio, — quia  in  toto  aliquo  corpore  ita  existat,  ut  nulla 
sit  ejus  corporis  pars,  qu«  Deo  plena  non  sit ;  nee  vicissim  quicquam  sit  essentia 
tlivinee,  quod  in  eo  corpore  non  sit." 

X  Article  Immensile.  (P.)  "  Descartes  et  ses  sectateurs  ont  nie,  que  Dicu  fut 
present  quelque  part  par  sa  substance ;  ainsi  selou  eux,  Dieu  n'est  immense  que  par 
ka  connoissance  et  par  sa  puissance. — C'est  une  grande  perfection  a  Dieu  de  ne 
pouvoir  correspondre  a  un  lien,  parce  qu'autreinent  il  seroit  etendu  et  corporel." 
VIII.  p.  574. 
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absurd."*  It  has  appeared,  however,  that  local  presence  was 
not  admitted  by  all  the  writers  here  referred  to. 

Some  very  respectable  writers,  since  Descartes,  have 
rejected  his  metaphysical  notions.  Thus,  Beza,  in  answer 
to  Marnix,  who  maintained,  that  the  Divine  omnipresence 
respected  h\s power  and  majesti/  only,  asserted  \\\^ proper  and 
substantial  immensity .  "j* 

We  shall  the  less  wonder  at  Descartes's  metaphysical 
refinements  with  respect  to  the  Divine  essence  and  presence^ 
when  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  he  proved  the  being 
of  God.  He  discov^ered  within  himself  the  idea  of  an 
eternal,  infinite  and  all-perfect  Being.  But  every  idea 
having  an  archetype,  this  must  have  one  ;  and  existence  being 
a  perfection,  this  perfect  Being,  or  God,  must  actually  and 
necessarily  exist. 


SECTION  XX. 

An  Account  of  the  different  Opinions  that  have  been  main- 
tained concerning  the  soul. 

The  state  of  opinions  relating  to  the  Divine  essence  is  a 
sufficient  guide  to  us  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  human  soul,  and  other  finite  intelligences,  as  they  neces- 
sarily correspond  to  one  another.  But  for  this  reason,  in 
order  to  gain  entire  satisfaction  with  respect  to  either  silbject, 
we  must  examine  them  both  separately.  I  shall,  therefore, 
in  this  Section,  go  over  the  same  ground  as  in  the  last,  in 
order  to  select  what  has  been  advanced  concerning  the 
human  soul,  as  distinct  from  the  Divine  Being.  And  this 
will  be  the  more  useful,  as  it  will  at  the  same  time,  shew 
the  derivation  of  the  philosophical  doctrine  on  this  subject 
in  the  Western  part  of  the  world,  from  the  Oriental  system. 
So  that  in  the  more  ancient  times,  there  was  no  material 
difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  it.  And  the  many  wild 
opinions  that  have  been  entertained  in  later  times  will  be 
an  instructive  warning  to  us,  of  the  consequence  of  departing 
from  the  dictates  of  revelation,  which  are  indeed  those  of 
the  soundest  philosophy  and  of  common  sense. 


*  Vol.  I.  p.  482.  L.  iii.  Ch.  ii.  S.  vii. 

t  Beausobre,  Vol.  I.  p.  507.   (P.)  L.  iii.  Ch.  iv.  S.  ir, 
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PART  I. 

The  Opinions  of  the  He  Athens  and  Jews. 

The  opinion  of  the  ancient  Persians  concerning  the  soul 
is  clearly  enough  expressed  in  the  following  verse  from  the 
Oracles  of  Zoroaster,  whether  they  be  genuine  or  not : 

Ejo"!  rravra  Tzropos  svos  sxysyawTCt.      L.  29. 

Thei/  are  all  produced  from  one  fire.  Souls  were,  therefore, 
of  the  nature  o^  Jire.  We  find,  however,  in  latter  times, 
several  distinctions  with  respect  to  the  soul,  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  world ;  and  these  also  were  copied  with  some 
variation  by  the  Greeks  and  Christians.  The  hypothesis  of 
two  souls,  one  of  a  celestial  substance,  or  the  rational  soul, 
and  the  other  material,  the  seat  of  the  passions,  was  very 
generally  received.  It  was,  says  Beausobre,  "  that  of  the 
Magi,  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians;"*  and  Pythagoras 
and  Plato  had  it  from  them.  It  was  also  an  old  opinion  in 
the  Barbaric  philosophy,  that  man  derives  his  body  from  the 
earth,  his  soul,  ■^^x^'>  ^''^"^  ^^^^  moon,  and  his  spirit,  rrrveu]u.a, 
from  the  sun  ;  and  that  after  death  each  of  them  returns  to 
its  proper  origin.  We  find,  also,  some  difference  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  place  where  the  souls  were  disposed  of 
after  death.  The  Chaldeans  thought  that  the  place  of  de- 
parted spirits  was  above  the  world,  but  the  Greeks  thought  it 
was  below,  f 

We  have  no  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  Chinese.  It  appears  however,  that  Confucius  believed 
no  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  "  Being  asked 
by  one  of  his  disciples  what  angels  or  spirits  are,  he  answered^ 
they  are  air ;  and  this,"  says  Leland,  "  is  the  notion  that 
the"  Chinese  have  of  the  soul.  They  look  upon  it  to  be  a 
material  thing,  though  highly  rarefied.":}: 

When  we  come  to  the  Greek  philosophy,  we  find  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  opinions  with  respect  to  the  essence  of 
the  soul  ;  but  all  of  them,  who  believed  that  there  was 
properly  any  such  thing  as  a  soul,  held  the  opinion  of  its 
beino-  an  emanation  from  the  Divine  Being.  Cudworth  says, 
that  all  "  the  ancients  before    Christianity  that  held    the 

*  Vol.  II.  p.  420.  L.  vii.  Ch.  i.  S.  i. 

t  Stanleii  Hist,  per  J.  Clericum,  p.  175.   (P.) 

X  Necessity  of  Revelation,  II.  p.  295.  (P.),  on  the  authority  oiNavarette. 
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soul's  future  permanency  after  death,"  held  that  it  was  not 
generated  or  made  out  of  nothing;  for  that  then  it  might 
return  to  nothing,  and  therefore  they  commonly  began  with 
proving  '*^its  pre-existence,  proceechng  thence  afterwards  to 
estahhsh  its  permanency  after  death."*  And  Cicero  says, 
that  it  was  a  principle  universally  acknowledged,  that  what- 
ever is  born,  and  has  a  beginning,  must  also  have  an  end. 

Dicaearchus,  says  Cicero,  '^  wrote  three  books  to  prove, 
that  the  minds  of  men  are  mortal  ;"  but  in  another  place,  he 
says,  that  "  he  maintained,  that  there  was  no  so!fl."-\  Aris- 
toxenus  said,  that  the  soul  was  harmony,  and  Xenocrates, 
that  it  was  number.  ^  And  according  to  him,  "  Pherecydes 
Syrius  was  the  first  that  taught,  that  the  minds  of  men  are 
sempiternos,  eternal — in  which  he  was  followed  by  his  dis- 
ciple Pythagoras."  §  Pherecydes  had  that  opinion  from  the 
East. 

"  Thales  (says  Cicero,  in  his  Book  of  Consolation).,  whom 
Apollo  himself  declared  to  be  the  wisest  of  men,  constantly 
asserted  that  the  soul  is  a  part  of  the  Divine  substance.,  and 
that  it  returns  to  heaven  as  soon  as  it  is  disenoaoed  from  this 
mortal  body.  All  the  philosophers  of  the  Italic  school 
were  of  this  sentiment.  It  was  their  constant  doctrine,  that 
souls  descended  from  heaven,  and  that  they  are  not  only  the 
work  of  the  Divinity,  but  a  participation  of  his  essence."  |[ 
According  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  Thales  maintained,  that 
the  soul  is  immortal,  because,  that  from  which  it  is  taken 
a7roo-7ra«rTa<  is  immortal.^  Euripides  also  (according  to 
Cicero,)  held,  "  that  the  mind  was  God,"  and  [Cicero  adds], 
that  "  if  God  be  either  anima,  oy  fire.,  the  same  must  be  the 
mind  of  man  ; — or  if  it  be  ^Jifth  substance.,  of  which  x\ristotle 
first  spoke,  it  must  be  the  same  both  with  respect  to  Gods 
and  souls."** 

*  P.  38.  (P.)  B.  i.  Cli.  i.  S.  xxxi.  ad  fin. 

t  Tusc.  Quest,  p.  64.  Ed.  Glasg.  (P.)  "  Is  criirn  trcs  libros  scripsit, — in  quibus 
vult  efticereanimosesseniortales."  L.  i.  S.  xx^ci.  p.  77.  "  Qukl  de  Dicaearcho  dicam 
qui  nihil  omnino  aninium  dicat  esse  ?"     L.  i.  S.  ii.  p.  25. 

X  lb.  pp.  26,  27.  (P.)   L.  i.  S.  X.  pp.  20,  21. 

^  lb.  p.  38.  (P.)  "  Pherecydes  Syrius  primum  (iixit  animr.3  esse  honiinuin 
sempiternos. — Hanc  oi>iiiionem  di»cipulu8  ejus  Pythagoras  maxiui^  confirinavit." 
L.  i.  S.  xvi.  p.  39. 

H  Ramsay,  p.  271.  (P.)  "Quelle  idtenenous  donne  paji  Cicerondela  nature  de 
Ykme  dans  son  Traite  de  la  la  consolation  !  *  Tiiales,'  dit-if, '  qu'Appolon  lui-m^me 
d^ciara  le  plus  sage  de  tous  les  honimes,  a  toujours  soutenu  que  Vhuc  est  une  parceile 
de  la  substatice  Divine,  et  qu'elle  retourne  dans  Ic  cicl  sitot  qu'ello  est  dttj^agee  du 
corps  niortel.  Tous  les  philosophes  de  recole  Italirjiie,  ont  suivi  ce  sentiment.  C'est 
leur  doctrine  constante que  les  Ames  descendcntduciel,  &  qu"eilessontnon  seulement 
I'ouvitige  de  la  Divinite,  mais  une  participation  de  son  essence."       Diseours. 

il  Gale's  Philosophia  Generalis,  I676,  p.  178.    (P.) 

••  Tusc.  Quest,  p.  56.  (P.)    "  Animus — est,  ut  Euripides  dicere  audet,  Deus.- 

VOL.  III.  2    A 
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It  is  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  concerning  the  soul,  that  makes 
the  greatest  figure  of  those  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  that 
which  the  Christians  have  made  the  most  use  of.  I  shall, 
therefore,  give  a  fuller  detail  concerning  it.  He  "  dis- 
tinguished three  sorts  of  souls,  differing  in  purity  and  per- 
fection, the  universal  soul,  the  souls  of  the  stars,  and  human 
souls."  Of  those  he  distinguished  two  parts,  the  superior, 
which  was  an  emanation  from  the  Deity  himself,  and  the 
inferior,  which  derived  its  origin  from  the  more  spiritual  part 
of  matter.  *  But  according  to  Cicero,  "  Plato  supposed  the 
soul  to  be  threefold,  and  placed  reason  in  the  head, — anger  in 
the  breast,  and  desire  suhter  prcBcordia."  f 

Plato's  account  of  the  cause  of  the  descent  of  the  soul  has 
something  peculiar  in  it,  but  which  was  not  unknown  in 
some  of  the  Oriental  systems.  Others  supposed,  that  they 
were  condemned  to  a  confinement  in  these  bodies  for 
offences  committed  in  a  pre-existent  state ;  whereas  he 
represents  their  desire  of  these  mortal  bodies  to  have  been 
their  original  sin.  "  He  supposed,"  says  Beausobre,  "  that 
the  celestial  souls  were  touched  with  a  secret  desire  to 
unite  themselves  to  bodies,  and  that  this  terrestrial  thought 
was  a  weight  which  dragged  them  to  this  lower  world."  J 
The  Essenes,  he  says,  had  the  same  opinion.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  poetical  account  of  it  from  Ramsay.  "  Plato  says 
that  every  soul  that  follows  faithfully  the  sublime  law 
remains  pure,  and  without  spot ;  but  if  it  content  itself 
with  nectar  and  ambrosia,  without  following  the  chariot  of 
Jupiter,  to  go  and  contemplate  truth,  it  grows  heavy,  its 
wings  are  broken,  it  falls  upon  the  earth,  and  enters  into  a 
human  body,  more  or  less  base,  according  as  it  has  been 
more  or  less  elevated  ;  "  and  that  "  it  is  only  after  ten  thou- 
sand years  that  these  souls  are  re-united  to  their  prin- 
ciple, their  wings  not  growing,  and  being  renewed  in  less 
time."§ 

Et  quidem,  si  Deus  aut  anima,  aut  ignis  est,  idem  est  animus  homiois. — Sin  autem 
est  quinta  qusedani  natura,  ab  A  ristotele  inducta  primum,  haec  et  deorum  est  et 
animorum."   L.  J.  S.  xxvi.  pp.  65, 66. 

*  Beausobre,  II.  p.  364,  I.  p.  359.  (P.)  L.  vi.  Cb.  vi.  S.  vii.  L.  iii.  Ch.  viii. 
S.  iii. 

t  Tusc.  Quest,  p.  27.  (P.)  "  Plato  triplicem  fin\it  animum:  cujus  principatum, 
id  est,  rationem,  in  capite,  sicut  in  arcc,  posuit ;  et  duas  partes  ei  parere  voluit, 
iram  et  cupiditatem,  quas  locis  suis,  iram  in  pectore,  cupiditatem  subter  praecordia 
locavit."    L.  i.  S.  x.  pp.  21,  22. 

t  Vol.  II.  p.  332.   (P.)  L.  vi.  Ch.  iv.   S.  iii- 

^  Ramsay,  p.  288.  (P.)  "Or,  (continue  Platon)  toute  ame  qui  suit  Dieu  fidele- 
ment  dans  ce  lieu  sublime,  demeure  pure  et  saus  tache ;  mais  si  elle  se  contente 
de  nectar,  et  d'ambrosie  sans  accompagner  le  char  de  Jupiter,  pour  «ller  coa- 
templer  la  verite,  elle  s'appesantit,  elle  rompit  ses  ailes».  elle  tombe  sur  la  terre,  et 
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According  to  the  Platonic  philosophy,  there  must  be 
something  very  corporeal  in  the  composition  of  the  souls  of 
the  wicked.  Socrates,  in  the  Phcedo,  says,  "  that  the  souls 
of  those  who  only  minded  the  body,  and  its  appetites  and 
pleasures,  having  something  in  them  ponderous  and  earthy, 
shall,  after  their  departure  out  of  the  body,  be  drawn  down 
to  the  earth,  and  hover  about  the  sepulchres,  till  they  enter 
again  into  bodies  suited  to  their  former  manners.'*  But  that 
*'  they  who  live  holy  and  excellent  lives,  being  freed  from 
these  earthly  places,  as  from  prisons,  ascend  to  a  pure  rt^ion 
above  the  earth,  where  they  dwell ;  and  those  of  them  who 
were  sufficiently  purged  by  philosophy,  live  all  their  time 
without  bodies,  and  ascend  to  still  more  beautiful  habita- 
tions.*' In  "  his  tenth  book  of  Laws"  he  says,  "  that  those 
who  have  been  guilty  of  smaller  sins,  do  not  sink  so  deep" 
as  others,  "  but  wander  about  near  the  surface  of  the  region  ; 
but  they  that  have  sinned  more  frequently,  and  more  hei- 
nously, shall  fall  into  the  depth,  and  into  those  lower  places 
which  are  called  Hades."* 

It  is  generally  acknowledged,  that  there  is  great  uncer- 
tainty with  respect  to  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  probable,  that  he  was  sometimes  inclined  to  the 
opinion  of  man  having  no  soul  distinct  from  the  body  ;  as 
when  he  says,  according  to  Plutarch,  that  sleep  is  common 
to  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body.  But  when  he  speaks  of  the 
soul  as  a  substance  distinct  from  the  four  elements,  and 
makes  it  to  be  a  fifth  kind  of  substance.,  it  should  seem  that 
he  meant  to  declare  himself  to  be  of  the  opinion  of  those 
who  held  the  soul  to  be  of  divine  origin,  and  to  be  eternal. 
Cudworth  says,  that  "  it  must  needs  be  left  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  acknowledged  any  thing  incorporeal  and  immortal, 
at  all  in  us."f 

Cicero.,  when  he  speaks  as  a  philosopher,  seems  to  adopt 
the  sentiments  of  Plato  with  respect  to  the  soul.  He  says, 
Humanus  autem  animus.,  deccrptus  e.v  niente  Dimna,  cum  alio 
nullo  nisi  cum  ipso  Deo  (si  hoc  fas  est  dictuj  comparari  potest. % 

"  In  all  that  discourse  in  his  first  book  of  Tusculan  Ques- 
tions,** says  Mr.  Locke,  "  where  he  lays  out  so  much  of  his 
reading  and  reason,  there  is  not  one  syllable  shewing  the 
least  thought  that  the  soul  was  an  immaterial  substance, 

entre  dans  un  corps  humain,  plus  on  nioins  vil,  selon  qu'elle  a  ote  plus  ou  moins 
t'levte. — Ce  n'csl  qu'apr^s  dix  mille  ans  que  les  kmes  se  reuiiiront  k  leur  principe. 
Leurs  ailes  i»e  croiaseut  et  ne  se  renouvellcnt  que  dans  cet  espace  de  tems.'' 
Discours. 

*  Leland,  C.  R.  II.  pp.  307,  308,  .313.  (P.)  f  P«  •SS.  (P.)  B.  I.  Ch.  i.  ad  fin. 

X  Tusciil.  Disput.  L.  V.  S.  xiii.  p.  371. 
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but  many  things  directly  to  the  contrary. — That  which  he 
seems  most  to  incline  to  is,  that  the  soul  was  not  at  all 
elenientari/,  but  was  of  the  same  substance  with  the  heavens, 
which  Aristotle,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  four  elements,  and 
the  changeable  bodies  here  below,  which  he  supposes  made 
up  of  them,  called  Quinta  Essentia. — in  all  which  there  is 
nothing  of  immateriality,  but  quite  the  contrary/'  He 
adds  farther,  that  "  the  expressions  that  dropt  from  him,  in 
several  places  of  this  book,  evidently  shew  that  his  thoughts 
went  not  at  all  beyond  matter.  For  example,  that  the  souls  of 
excellent  men  and  women  ascended  into  heaven  ;  of  others, 
that  they  remained  here  on  earth:  Cap,  12.  That  the  soul 
is  hot,  and  warms  the  body  :  that  at  its  leaving  the  body,  it 
penetrates  and  divides,  and  breaks  through  our  thick,  cloudy, 
moist  air  :  that  it  stops  in  the  region  of  fire,  and  ascends  no 
farther,  the  equality  of  warmth  and  weight  making  that  its 
proper  place,  where  it  is  nourished  and  sustained  with  the 
same  things  wherewith  the  stars  are  nourished  and  sus- 
tained ;  and  that  by  the  convenience  of  its  neighbourhood 
it  shall  there  have  a  clearer  view,  and  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  :  Cap.  19.  That  the  soul  also,  from  this 
height,  shall  have  a  pleasant  and  fairer  prospect  of  the 
globe  of  the  earth,  the  disposition  of  whose  parts  will  then 
lie  before  it  in  one  view  :  Cap.  20.  That  it  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine what  conformation,  size  and  place,  the  soul  has  in  the 
body :  that  it  is  too  subtile  to  be  seen  :  that  it  is  in  the 
human  body  as  in  a  house,  or  a  vessel,  or  a  receptacle  : 
Cap.  22.  All  which  are  expressions  that  sufficiently  evi- 
dence that  he  who  used  them  had  not,  in  his  mind,  sepa- 
rated materiality  from  the  idea  of  the  soul."*  To  these 
remarks  of  Mr.  Locke,  1  will  add,  that,  had  any  such 
opinion  as  that  of  an  immaterial  principle,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word,  been  known  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who 
has  collected  and  discussed  all  the  opinions  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  on  that,  as  well  as  on  almost  every  other 
question  of  importance,  it  would  certainly  have  been  found 
in  his  writings. 

It  is  much  doubted,  however,  whether,  in  reality,  Cicero 
did  not  give  into  the  Epicurean  and  Atheistical  notions  of 
his  time  ;  since  he  expresses  himself  very  much  to  that 
purpose  in  his  private  letters  ;•!*    and  it  is  remarkable  that 

*  Essay,  II.   p.  l60.    (P.)    2d  Reply,  ad  fin.  Works,  I.  pp.  601,  602. 

t  Yet  he  is  described  by  3Ii(l(Ueton  as  a  firm  believer  in  the  Divine  Unity  and 
Providence  and  a  future  Retribution,  though  he  encouraged  the  worship,  which  he 
despised,  regarding  it  as  '*  an  engine  of  state — to  keep  the  people  in  order,"  See  Life 
of  Cicero,  III.  pp.  337—315. 
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Caesar,  speaking  in  open  senate,  considers  all  the  accounts 
of  what  became  of  men  after  death  as  entirely  fabulous,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  well  knew  he  spoke  the  senti- 
ments of  all  his  hearers.* 

The  Stoics  sometimes  adopted  the  common  philosophical 
doctrine,  and  sometimes  departed  from  it ;  but  upon  the 
whole  they  may  be  ranked  with  those  who  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  Oriental  system  on  this  subject,  as  well  as 
on  several  others.  Mrs.  Carter  says,  they  held  both  supe- 
rior intelligences,  and  likewise  "  the  souls  of  men  to  be 
portions  of  the  essence  of  God,  or  parts  of  the  soul  of  the 
world,  and  to  be  corporeal  and  perishable.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  maintained  that  human  souls  subsisted  after  death, 
but  that  they  Avere,  like  all  other  beings,  to  be  consumed  at 
the  conflagration.  Cleanthes  taught  that  all  souls  lasted 
till  that  time  ;  Chrysippus  only  those  of  the  good.  Seneca 
is  perpetually  wavering,  sometimes  speaking  of  the  soul  as 
immortal,  and  at  others,  as  perishing  with  the  body ;  and 
indeed,"  she  says,  "  there  is  nothing  but  confusion,  and  a 
melancholy  uncertainty  to  be  met  with  among  the  Stoics 
on  this  subject." •]• 

"  M.  Antoninus,  upon  a  supposition  that  souls  continue 
after  death,  makes  them  to  remain  for  some  time  in  the  air, 
and  then  to  be  changed,  diffused,  kindled  and  resumed 
into  the  productive  intelligence  of  the  universe.  In  ano- 
ther place  he  vindicates  the  conduct  of  Providence  on  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  souls  of  the  good  are  extinguished  by 
death." J  In  general,  however,  he  holds  the  language  of 
other  philosophers  on  this  subject,  calling  the  soul,  vouj, 
[xsTo^og  '^siag  a7ro/xo<pa^,  and  aTf^ooioc,  and  aTTOo-TracTjtxa  r» 
Aiog.^  Thus  also  Seneca,  Dei  pars  est ;  and  Manilius,  Pars 
ipse  deorum  est.  "  Nothing,"  says  Mrs.  Carter,  "  can 
excuse  their  idolatry  of  human  nature  (on  this  supposition) 
which  they  proudly  and  inconsistently  supposed  to  be 
perfect  and  self-sufficient.  Seneca  carried  the  matter  so  far 
as,  by  an  impious  antithesis,  to  give  his  wise  man  the  supe- 
riority to  God.  Epictetus  sometimes  tells  his  hearers  that 
they  cannot  be  perfect  yet.  But  even  he,  at  other  times 
informs  them  that  they  are  not  inferior  to  the  gods."  j| 

*  It  was  ill  his  oration,  on  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  Ctesar  ari^iied  ag.iinst  the 
capital  punishment  of  the  conspirators,  because  it  would  be  a  deliverance,  not  a 
punishment;  saying  of  death,  "  earn  cuncta  mortalium  mala  dissolvere  ;  ultra  neque 
cura,  neque  gaudio  locum  esse."  Sallmt  Bel.  Catilin.  S.  1.  Sec  also  Middletun's 
Life  of  Cicero,  I.  p.  2^0. 

t  P.  11.  (P.)  S.  xix.  p.  IG.  t  P-  12-  (P-)  S.  XX.  pp.  17,  18. 

§  See  Suicer.   (P.)  y  P.  17.  (P.)    S.  xxviii.  pp.  25,  26. 
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Galen  "  declares  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
the  soul,  but  that  he  violently  suspected  that  its  essence 
was  corporeal."* 

Hitherto  we  have  certainly  found  nothing  like  a  proper 
immaterial  soul,  as  it  is  described  by  modern  metaphysi- 
cians ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  when  we  come  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  we  find  that,  instead  of 
their  ideas  being  more  spiritualized  on  this  subject,  they 
were  considerably  more  gross  than  those  of  many  of  the 
Heathens,  as  we  have  seen  to  have  been  the  case  with 
respect  to  their  opinions  concerning  the  Divine  essence. 
But  before  I  recite  their  opinions,  1  shall  take  some  notice 
of  those  of  the  Jews. 

Presently  after  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  not  much,  I 
imagine,  before,  the  more  speculative  of  the  Pharisees  began 
to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  Heathens  concerning  the  soul, 
as  a  substance  distinct  from  the  body.  If  we  judge  by  the 
history  of  the  gospel,  we  cannot  but  conclude,  that  this  was 
not  then  the  common  belief.  At  least  Martha,  the  sister  of 
Lazarus,  does  not  appear  to  have  known  anything  of  it; 
nor  does  it  appear  from  that  part  of  the  history,  that  even 
the  Pharisees  in  general  had  adopted  it.  And  though  it  be 
said  of  the  Sadducees,  so  late  as  the  year  A.  D.  60,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Pharisees,  that  they  "  say  that  there  is 
710  resurrection,  neither  angel,  nor  spirit,'*  Acts  xxiii.  8  ;  it 
is  not  certain,  that  by  spirit,  (7rveu/Aa)  in  this  place,  is 
meant  the  soul  of  a  man,  especially  as  it  is  said  of  the 
Pharisees,  that  they  confess  hoth  ra  a/x(poTspa,  as  if  there  had 
been  in  fact  but  two^rticles  mentioned  before. 

Nor  is  it  quite  certain,  that  even  the  opinions  of  the 
Pharisees  in  general,  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  were  quite  so 
conformable  to  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  as  he  has  repre- 
sented them.  That  himself,  Philo  and  others,  had  adopted 
that  system  is  evident  enough  ;  but  the  disposition  of  Jose- 
phus to  accommodate  his  history  to  the  taste  of  his  readers, 
and  his  desire  to  recommend  his  nation  and  religion  to  his 
masters,  are  well  known. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  after  the  age  of 
Josephus,  the  philosophizing  Jews  went  into  all  the 
depths  of  Oriental  mysticism.  Philo  Judseus  calls  the  hu- 
man soul,  a7roo-7rao-ju,a,  or  aTrauyacjaa,  from  the  Deity.*!* 
The  Cabalists,  as  I  mentioned  before,  supposed  that  spirits 
are  made  not  from  nothing,  but  from  the  Holy  Ghost ;    and 

*  Leland, C.  R.  II.  p.  281.  (P)        t  Gale's  Philosophia  Generalis,  p.  370.  (P.) 
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that  spirits  produce  spirits,  as  ideas  produce  ideas.  *  They 
also  thought  that  the  soul,  being  au  emanation  from  ihe 
Deity,  had  the  power  of  multiplying  itsolf  without  end, 
because  every  part  of  the  Deity  is  infinite;  so  that  they 
believed  that  all  souls  were  contained  in  that  of  Adam,  and 
sinned  with  him.  Like  the  Greeks,  the  Jews  in  general, 
in  the  time  of  Josephus,  thought  that  the  place  of  departed 
souls  was  under  the  earth. 


PART  II. 

The  Opinions  of  the  Christian    Fathers   io  the  Sixth 

Cetitftry. 

We  find  nothing  said  by  any  Christian  writer  concerning 
the  soul,  before  Justin  Martyr,  who  had  been  a  Platonic  phi- 
losopher, and  who,  using  their  language,  speaks  of  souls  as 
emanations  from  the  Deity.  •]• 

But  as  this  doctrine  of  the  high  descent  of  the  50?</has  not 
the  least  countenance  in  the  Scriptures,  we  soon  find  that  it 
did  not  meet  with  a  hearty  reception  among  Christians,  and 
that  it  was  abandoned  by  all  who  were  not  peculiarly  addicted 
to  philosophy.  Irenaeus  "  expressly  denied  the  transmigration 
of  souls  ;  he  seems  to  have  believed  like  St.  Justin,  that 
they  were  immortal  only  through  grace,  and  maintained  that 
those  of  the  wickrd  shall  cease  to  be  after  they  shall  have 
been  tormented  a  long  time."  J 

After  this  time,  we  find  that  the  doctrine  of  a  direct  ma- 
terialism crept  into  the  Christian  church,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  from  what  source  it  came.  Possibly,  however,  those 
who  used  this  language  did  not,  at  first,  at  least,  differ  from 
other  philosophers  ;  but  considerins:  what  their  ideas  of  spirit 
really  were,  thought  (and  it  was  certainly  with  reason)  that 
the  term  body  was  more  justly  applicable  to  it. 

The  most  determined  materialist  in  Christian  antiquity  is 
Tertullian,  who  wrote  his  treatise,  De  Anima,  on  purpose 
to  explode  the  philosophical  opinion  of  the  descent  of  the  so>d 
from  heaven.  He  maintained,  that  the  soul  is  formed  at  the 
same  time  with  the  body,  and  that  as  the  body  produces  a 
body,  so  the  soul  produces  a  soul.§ 

*  Beausobre.     (P.") 

t  Beatisobre,  II.  )>.  350.  (P.)     L.  vi.  Ch.  v.  S.  ix.  ad  init. 

X  Du  l»iii,  I.  p.  60.     (P.)  ISoHV.  Bib.  I,  p.  IS. 

§  Du  Fin,  I.  p.  79.    (P.)  Nouv.  Bib,  I.  p.  99. 
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"  To  what,"  says  TertuUian,  "  did  Christ,  when  he  died, 
descend?  To  the  souls,  I  presume,  of  the  patriarchs;  but 
why,  if  there  be  no  souls  under  the  earth  ?  If  it  he  not  a  body, 
it  is  nothing.  Inccrporality  is  free  from  all  confinement,  from 
pain  or  pleasure ;  also  all  the  instruments  of  its  pain  or  pleasure 
must  be  bodies.  The  soul  of  Adam,  he  says,  came  from 
the  breath  of  God.  But  what  is  the  breath  of  God  but  vapor, 
spiritusP"* 

Arnobius,  in  opposition  to  the  philosophers,  maintained, 
"  that  it  was  human  vanity  that  gave  the  soul  a  descent  from 
heaveii ;  that  it  is  corporeal  and  mortal  in  its  own  nature; 
that  the  souls  of  the  righteous  obtained  immortality  by  the 
divine  spirit  which  Jesus  Christ  unites  to  them;  but  that 
those  of  the  wicked  are  to  be  consumed  by  fire,  and  will  be 
annihilated  after  long  torments." •]• 

This  writer  argues  much  at  large,  that  the  soul  is  wholly 
incapable  of  sensation  or  reflection  without  the  body.  After 
supposing  the  case  of  a  child  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  the  world,  and  barely  fed,  in  a  hole,  without  light,  he 
concludes,  that  he  would  be  destitute  of  all  knowledge,  except 
of  the  very  few  ideas  that  he  would  necessarily  acquire  by 
his  senses  in  that  confined  situation.  And  he  concludes 
with  saying,  "  Where,  then,  is  that  immortal  portion  of  divinity 
where  is  that  soul,  which  enters  into  the  body,  so  learned  and 
intelligent,  and  which,  with  the  help  of  instruction  only  re- 
collects its  former  knowledge?" J 

Origen  says,  "  it  was  not  determined  by  the  church, 
whether  a  soul  was  produced  by  another  soul, — whether  it 
be  eternal,  or  created  in  time  [^dans  le  terns] ;  whether  it 
animates  the  body,  or  is  only  attached  to  it."  But  himself, 
being  a  Platonist,  held,  "  that  souls — had  heen from. eternity, 
that  they  are  sent  into  bodies  as  into  a  prison,  for  a  punish- 
ment of  their  sins."§  Of  course,  he  believed  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls.  II  So  also  did  the  Cabalists.  "  The  Jews, 
however,  limited  the  transmigrations  to  three,  a  notion  which 
they  seem  to  have  taken  from  Plato,  who  admitted  no 
souls  into  heaven  but  those  which  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  the  practice  of  virtue  in  three  incorporations.^  The 
Manicheans,  more  indulgent,  allowed  five  transmigations;" 

*  Opera,  1675,  pp.  268,  284.     (P.) 

t  Beausobre,  II.  pp.  413,  414.     (P.)     L.  vi.  €li.  ix.  S.  xv. 

X  Opera,  1610,  p.  34.     (P.) 

§  Du  Pin,  I.  p.  1 10.     (P.)     Norn.  Bib.  I.  pp.  137,  138. 

II  Beausobre,  II.     (P.) 

f  lb.  p.  495.    (P.)    L.  vii.  Ch.  v.  S.  vi. 
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but  the  souls  of  the  electa  they  said,  went  immediately  into 
heaven.* 

Among  the  later  Fathers,  we  find  three  opinions  relating 
to  the  origin  of  the  soul.  First,  tiiat  souls  were  created 
when  the  body  was  ready  to  receive  them;  another,  that 
they  came  from  God,  and  are  inclosed  in  the  male  seed ; 
another,  "  that  the  first  soul,  viz,  that  of  Adam,  was  made 
of  nothing,  and  that  all  the  rest  came  from  this  by  ordinary 
generation.  It  was  to  this  opinion  that  TertuUian  and 
Austin  are  said  to  have  inclined. ^'"j- 

He  was,  however,  far  from  being  determined  in  his  opi- 
nion on  this  subject,  and  sometimes  expresses  himself  in 
such  a  manner  as  if  he  thought  the  soul  to  be  no  substance^ 
but  only  a  propertif.  He  said,  that  the  soul  has  no  corporeal 
dimensions^  but  that  reason  and  the  soul  are  one.  He  ex- 
pressly denied,  however,  that  the  sovil  is  ?(\\y  part  of  God , 
and  says,  that  God's  breathing  upon  Adam  either  was  his 
soul,  or  that  which  produced  it:  but  he  does  not  determine 
whether  souls  are  created  daily ^  or  not.^ 

Before  his  time,  Gregory  Nyssenus  held,  that  souls  are 
formed  at  the  same  moment  with  the  body;  and  he  first,  I 
believe,  made  use  of  an  expression  which  was  long  retained 
in  the  Christian  schools,  and  was  the  source  of  much  meta- 
phj'sical  subtlety,  viz,  that  the  soul  is  equally  in  all  parts  of 
the  body.  It  was  afterwards  added  more  distinctly,  that 
the  whole  soul  is  in  every  part  of  the  body. 

The  opinion  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  does  not  seem 
to  have  tended  to  a  settlement  before  the  fifth  century,  when 
the  question  seems  at  length  to  have  been,  in  a. manner,  de- 
cided by  Claudianus  Mamertus,  a  priest  of  the  church  of 
Vienne,  whose  opinions,  and  manner  of  treating  the  subject, 
are  much  commended  by  Du  Pin. 

In  this  century,  i^neas  GazQ3us  had  maintained,  that  souls 
are  sensible  of  nothing  without  the  body.  Gennadius  had 
advanced,  that  God  only  is  incorporeal,  and  Faustus  Re- 
giensis  had  supported  the  same  opinion  more  largely,  alleging 
the  authority  of  Jerome  and  Cassianus,  and  urging  that 
the  soul  is  inclosed  in  the  body,  that  it  is  in  heaven  or  hell, 
and  consequently  m  Aome />/ace ;  and  that  if  it  was  not  in 
place  it  would  be  every  where^  which  is  true  of  God  only. 
It  is  to  this  writer  that  Mamertus   replies.     But  notwith- 


*  Beausobre,  II.  pp.  495,  499.     {P-)     L.  vii.  Ch.  v.  S.  vi.  viii. 

t  lb.  pp.  353,  354.     (P.)    L.vi.  Cli.  v.  S.  x. 

X  Du  Pin,  111.  pp.  131,  161.    (P.)     Nouv.  Bib.  III.  pp.  166,  &c. 
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Standing  the  excessive  applause  he  has  met  with,  it  will  be 
seen  that  his  ideas  on  the  subject  would  not  be  entirely  ap- 
proved by  the  more  acute  metaphysicians  of  the  present  age. 
Jn  his  reply  to  Faustus,  he  says,  that  every  thing  that  is 
incorporeal  is  not  uncreated  ;  that  the  volitions  of  the  soul 
have  their  effect  in  place,  but  are  not  made  in  place ;  that  it 
has  neither  length,  breadth  nor  height ;  that  it  is  not  moved 
upwards  or  downwards,  or  in  a  circle ;  that  it  has  neither 
inward  nor  outward  parts ;  that  it  thinks,  perceives  and 
imagines,  in  all  its  substance  ;  that  we  may  speak  of  the  qua- 
liiyoixhe  soul,  but  no  man  knows  how  to  express  the  quantity 
of  it.  It  is  neither  extended,  nor  in  place.  In  some  of  his 
expressions  we  find  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Descartes.  For 
he  says,  the  soul  is  not  different  from  the  thoughts,  that  the 
soul  is  never  without  thought,  for  it  is  all  th'mght;  and  that 
heaven  and  hell  are  not  different  places,  but  different  condi' 
tions.  * 

But  I  question  whether  any  modern  metaphysician  will 
think  him  sufficiently  accurate,  or  indeed,  consistent,  in 
saying  that  the  soul  is  the  life  of  the  body,  that  this  life  is 
equally  in  all  and  in  every  part  of  the  body,  and  that  there- 
fore the  soul  is  in  no  place.  It  seems  to  have  been  this 
confounding  of  the  soul  and  the  Ife,  which  is  only  a  prO' 
perty,  and  not  di  substance,  that  gave  rise  to  the  palpable  ab- 
surdities of  all  the  schoolmen,  who  maintained  that  there 
was  a  whole  soul  in  every  part  of  the  body,  and  yet  that  one 
man  had  but  one  soul.  And  analogous  to  this  is  their  other 
paradox  concerning  God,  viz.  that  he  is  completely  in  every 
possible  place. 

Mamertus's  book  is  dedicated  to  Sidonius  x\pollinaris, 
who,  in  return,  prefers  him  to  all  the  writers  of  his  time,  as 
the  most  able  philosopher,  and  the  most  learned  man  that 
was  then  among  Christians.  As  the  compliment  he  pays 
him  is  a  very  singular  one,  I  shall,  for  the  entertainment  of 
my  readers,  insert  it  in  the  note.-j* 

*  Du  Pin,  II.  p.  277,  IV.  pp.  187,  185,  151—153.  (P.)  Nouv.  Bib.  II.  pp.  226, 
&c.  IV.  pp.  280,  277,  224—228. 

t  He  says  that  he  was  an  absolute  master  of  all  the  sciences ;  that  the  purity  of 
his  language  equalled  or  surpassed  Terence's,  Varro's,  Pliny's,  &c.;  that  he  knew 
how  to  use  the  terms  of  logic  eloquently;  that  his  short  and  concise  way  of  writing 
contained  the  most  deep  learning  in  a  few  sentences,  and  he  expressed  the  greatest 
truths  in  a  few  words;  that  his  style  was  not  swelled  with  empty  hyperboles,  and 
did  not  degenerate  into  a  contemptible  flatness.  In  fine,  he  scruples  not  to  compare 
him  with  the  most  eminent  philosophers,  the  most  eloquent  orators,  and  the  most 
learued  Fathers  of  the  church.  "  i  '■  e  judges,"  says  he,  "  Kke  P)  thagoras,  he  divides 
like  Socrates,  he  explains  like  I'lato,  he  puzzles  like  Aristotle,  he  delights  like 
vEschiacs,  he  stirs  up  the  passions  like  Demostlieues,  he  diverts  with  a  pleasing 
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PART  III. 

The  State  of  Opinions  from  the  Sixth  Century  to  the  Time  of 

Descartes. 

That  we  may  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  state  of  opinions 
concerning  the  soul  in  what  are  generally  called  the  dark 
ageSy  I  shall  note  those  of  the  most  considerable  writers  that 
have  fallen  into  my  hands. 

Cassiodorus,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  in  his  treatise  De  Anima^  in  which  he  professes  to 
bring  into  one  view  what  was  most  approved,  and  best 
established  on  the  subject,  maintains,  that  the  soul  has  nei- 
ther length,  breadth  nor  thickness;  that  the  whole  soul  is  in 
all  its  parts  (faculties)  and  that  it  is  of  ^  fiery  nature.  He 
inclines  to  the  opinion  of  the  derivation  of  souls  from  souls, 
because  he  could  not  otherwise  account  for  the  souls  of 
infants  being  contaminated  with  original  sin.* 

Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  sixth  century,  says,  that  "the 
question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  soul  was  much 
agitated  among  the  Fathers  ;  some  maintaining,  that  it  de- 
scended from  Adam,  and  others,  that  a  soul  was  given  to 
each  individual  ;  and  it  was  acknowledged,  that  this 
important  question  could  not  be  solved  in  this  life.  If,^'says 
he,  *'  the  soul  be  of  the  substance  of  Adam,  as  well  as  the 
body,  why  doth  it  not  die  with  the  body  }  But  if  it  have 
another  origin,  how  is  it  involved  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
sin  ?"  But  as  he  concludes  with  saying,  that  "  the  latter, 
viz.  the  Aocinnc  oi  original  sin ^  is  certain,  and  the  other, 
viz.  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  is  uncertain,"  he  seems  inclined 
to  think  the  soul  descended  from  the  soul  of  Adam,  ex  tra- 
duce, and  therefore  was  possibly  mortal. -j* 

It  is  very  evident,  that  this  writer  had  a  notion  that  the  soul 
was  corporeal,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  very  curious  circumstance 

variety  like  Hortensius,  he  obviates  difficulties  like  (^etlie^us,  lie  excites  like  Curio, 
he  appeases  like  Fabius,  he  feigns  like  Crassus,  he  dissernblts  like  Caesar,  he  advises 
hke  Cato,  he  dissuades  like  Appius,  he  persuades  like  Cicero.  And,  if  we  compare 
him  to  the  Fathers  of  the  church,  he  instructs  hke  St.  Jerome,  he  overthrows  error 
like  Lactantius,  he  maintains  the  truth  like  8t.  Austin,  he  elevates  himself  like  St. 
Hilary,  he  speaks  as  fluentl>  and  as  intelligibly  as  St.  Chrysoslom,  lie  reproves  like 
St.  Basil,  he  comforts  like  St.  (Jregory  Nazianzen,  he  is  copious  like  Orosius,  and 
as  urgent  as  Ruffinus;  he  relates  a  story  as  well  as  Eusebius,  he  e.^cites  like  St. 
Eucherius,  he  stirs  up  like  Paulinus,  he  supports  like  St.  Ambrose."  (P.)  See 
Du  Pin,  Nouv.  Bib.  IV.  pp.  ii28,  229- 

*  Opera,  lG37,p.  420.     (P.)    See  p.  '27 r,.     Note, 

X  Opera,  1551,  II.  p.  20g.  (F.)  Dr.  Ramsay,  mentioned  p.  275,  denied  this 
inference,  though  he  applied  the  doctrine  oi  tmdmtion  to  explain  original  sin. 
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in  what  follows.  He  considered  the  souls  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs as  continuing  in  or  near  their  dead  bodies  and  rehcs. 
For  he  says,  that,  as  the  life  of  the  soul  was  discovered  by 
the  motion  of  the  body  while  it  was  living,  so  after  death  its 
life  is  manifested  by  the  power  of  working  miracles.  But  he 
did  not  consider  the  soul  as  confined  to  the  dead  body  ;  for 
he  adds,  that  many  persons,  whose  minds  were  purified  by 
faith  and  prayer,  had  actually  seen  souls  going  out  of  their 
bodies  when  they  died  ;  and  he  relates  at  large  several  his- 
tories of  such  souls  becoming  visible.  Among  others,  he 
says,  that  the  soul  of  Abbot  Speswas  seen  by  all  the  brothers 
of  his  monastery,  coming  out  of  his  mouth  in  the  shape  of  a 
dove,  and  flying  up  to  heaven.* 

As  we  approach  nearer  the  age  of  the  schoolmen,  we  find 
less  of  materialism,  but  a  language  proportionably  more  un- 
intelligible, though  not  quite  so  remote  from  all  conception, 
as  that  of  our  modern  metaphysicians. 

Damascenus,  in  the  eighth  century,  says,  that  "  the  whole 
soul  is  present  to  the  whole  body,  and  not  part  topart^  nor  is  it 
contained  in  the  body,  but  contains  it ;  as  fire  contains  the 
red-hot  iron,  and,  living  in  it,  performs  its  functions. '*f 
Though  this  writer,  as  we  have  seen,  considered  God  as  not 
existing  in  place,  we  see  here  that  he  confines  the  soul  of  a 
man  to  his  body. 

From  this  time  the  philosophical  opinion  of  the  descent  of 
the  soul  w^as  universally  abandoned  by  Christians.  Agobard, 
who  flourished  in  the  ninth  century,  considers  it  as  a  ques- 
tion decided  by  divines,  that  the  soul  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Divine  substance  or  nature,  and  had  no  being  before  its  union 
with  the  body,  being  created  when  the  body  is  formed. :|: 
Fredegisus,  in  the  same  century,  says,  that  souls  are  created 
in  and  with  the  body,  though  the  philosophers  asserted  the 
contrary,  and  Austin  doubted  it.§ 

Another  doubt,  however,  continued  in  this  century.  For, 
Rabanus  Maurus  says,  it  was  a  dubious  question,  whether 
God  created  the  soul  to  be  infused  into  the  body,  or  whether 
it  was  produced  from  the  souls  of  the  father  and  mother. 
He  maintained  that  the  soul  has  no  particular  figure  ^  but  that 
it  is  principally  seated  in  the  head.  Hincmarus,  in  the  same 
century,  says,  that  the  soul  does  not  move  locally^  though 
it  changes  its  will  and  manners.  || 

Bernard,  in  the  twelfth  century,  says,  that  the  soul  cannot 

*  Opera,  p.  209.    (P.)  t  Opera,  IC19,  p.  282.     (P.) 

X  Du  Pin,  VII.  p.  182.   (F.)        h  Ibid.  p.  145.  (P.)         H  Ibid.  pp.  164,  50.  (P.) 
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be  in  corporeal  place,  for  that  things  incorporeal  cannot  be 
measured  but  by  time* 

Many  of  the  Fathers,  we  have  seen,  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  soul  is  propagated  like  the  body,  and  that  the  soul  of 
Adam  was  an  emanation  from  God.  But  Peter  Lombard 
condemns  those  who  supposed  the  soul  to  be  a  part  of  God, 
and  says,  that  it  was  created  out  of  nothing. -j- 

My  reader  must  excuse  mc  if,  in  relating  the  opinion  of 
the  famous  schoolman,  Thomas  Aquinas,  1  should  not  make 
myself  perfectly  understood.  I  shall  endeavour,  however, 
to  make  his  meaning  as  intelligible  as  I  well  can.  He  says 
that  the  soul  is  not  a  body,  but  the  act  of  the  bodi/,  f actus 
corporis  J  as  heat,  which  is  the  principle  of  warmth  ;  just  as 
the  soul,  which  is  tlie  j  ;  uciple  of  life,  is  not  a  body,  but  the 
act  of  a  body.  This  looks  as  if  he  considered  the  soul  as  a 
mere  property  of  hodi/;  but  treating  of  the  dijflference  between 
the  souls  of  men  and  brutes,  he  says,  that  the  former  is  ali- 
quid  subaistens,  but  the  latter  was  non  subsisfe?is.  He  ac- 
knovi'ledges,  however,  with  all  the  Aristotelians,  that  the 
soul  is  the  form  of  the  body.  Since  that  by  means  of  which 
any  thing  acts,  is  the  form  of  that  to  which  the  operation  is 
attributed.  The  whole  soul,  he  says,  is  in  every  part  of  the 
body,  according  to  the  whole  of  its  j)erfection  and  essence.,  but 
not  according  to  the  whole  of  its  power.  There  is  but  one 
soul,  he  says,  to  one  man,  discharging  the  functions  of  the 
intellectual,  vegetative  and  sensitive  part.  In  order  to  ex- 
plain the  mutual  action  of  the  soul  and  body,  he  says,  that 
the  contactus  virtutis  is  opposite  to  the  contactus  qualitatis^ 
and  that  body  may  be  touched  by  what  is  incorporeal,  so 
that  the  soul  may  move  the  body.  J 

In  Pernumia,  whose  treatise  of  Natural  Philosophy  was 
printed  in  1570,  the  soul  is  said  to  be  the  first  act,  primus 
actus,  of  the  body,  and  that  it  is  so  united  to  the  body,  that, 
with  respect  to  its  quantity,  it  is  iota  in  toto,  ct  pars  in  parte  ; 
but  with  respect  to  its  essence,  and  all  its  faculties,  it  is  tota 
in  toto,  et  tota  in  qualibet  parte.  In  the  same  treatise,  the 
natural  and  vital  heat  (which  he  says  is  composed  of  the 
substance  of  the  heart,  the  most  refined  (depuratisj  vapours 
of  the  blood,  and  air  attracted  by  it)  is  said  to  be  the  middle 
substance,  between  the  body  and  the  soul.§ 

*  Opera,  1609,  p.  466.     (P.)  t  Sententife,  l632,  Diss.  p.  17.     (P.) 

X  Th.  Aquinatis  5'Mmma,  l631,  pp.  iGO.  I61,  163,   I68,   l65.     (P.) 

§  Fol.  85,  91,  (P.)     "  Joannis  Pauli   Pernuniia  Patavini  Philosophia  naturalis 

ordine  definitivo  tradita,  quod  a  nullo  hacteinis  factum   est."     Patavii.    Fol.  1570. 

L.iv.  Cli.  ii.  Pcjvmniirtwas  a  learned  Physician  of  Padua,  whose  Medendi  Ratio  wai 

published  at  Fraakfort,  1596. 
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PART  IV. 

The  State  of  Opinions  from  the  Time  of  Descartes  to  the 

Present. 

Thus  stood  the  orthodox  faith  concerning  the  soul  till  the 
time  of  Descartes,  who  introduced  quite  a  new  mode  of  con- 
sidering the  subject,  beginning  upon  new  principles  ;  which 
was  by  doubting  of  every  thing,  and  then  admitting  nothing 
but  what  his  own  consciousness  absolutely  obliged  him  to 
admit.  And  yet  his  writings  on  this  subject  have  been  the 
means  of  introducing  more  confusion  into  it  than  was  ever 
known  before. 

The  Cartesians  considered  the  Aristotelian  doctrine 
of  the  soul  being  the  substantial  form  of  the  hody^  as 
*'  inconsistent  with  its  immateriality,  and  consequently 
destructive  of  the  doctrine  of  its  immortality .'*  *  But, 
in  consequence  of  separating  from  the  idea  of  the  soul 
every  thing  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  admit,  Descartes  de- 
fined the  essence  of  the  soul  to  consist  in  thinking,  the 
evident  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  soul  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  but  a  property^  and  no  substance  at  all ;  and,  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  his  boasting  of  improving  the  doctrine 
of  immateriality,  he  has  been  considered  by  some  as  only  a 
more  acute  materialist. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  his 
meaning  must  have  been,  that  there  was  a  substance  of  the 
soul,  and  that  the  property  of  this  substance  was  to  think 
without  intermission,  which  he  maintained.  He  is,  there- 
fore, considered  by  others,  and  especially  Mr.  Bayle,  as 
having  first  established  the  true  doctrine  of  an  immaterial 
substance,  entirely  wit!:out  extension,  or  relation  to  place. 
And  yet  I  do  not  see  that  his  idea  of  the  soul  could  be  wholly 
abstracted  from  matter,  when  he  supposed  that  the  seat  of  it 
was  the  pineal  gland.  I  therefore  think  that  the  proper  im- 
material system  is  of  still  later  date,  but  who  was  the  author 
of  it  may  not  be  easily  discovered.  Indeed,  nothing  was 
necessary  to  make  the  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen  a  complete 
system  of  immaterialism,  but  the  omission  of  a  few  positions 
which  were  inconsistent  with  it.  But  in  the  same  propor- 
tion in  which  we  cut  otF  from  spirit  every  property  that  it 
was  supposed  to  have  in  common  with  matter,  we  bring  it  to 

*  Historical  View,  p.  17.    (PO 
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a  state  in  which  it  is  naturally  impossible  to  act  upon  matter, 
or  to  be  acted  upon  by  it. 

Malebranche  adopted  the  system  of  Descartes,  maintain- 
ing, that  the  essence  of  matter  consists  in  extension,  and  that 
of  the  soul  in  thinking.  He,  therefore,  said  that  the  soul 
thinks  always,  and  most  of  all  when  it  has  no  consciousness 
of  its  thoughts.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
brought  into  vogue  the  doctrine  of  animal  spirits. 

The  system  of  Descartes  has  been  generally  adopted,  but 
with  some  improvemeiVs,  by  more  modern  metaphysicians. 
I  do  not,  however,  find  the  strict  immaterial  system  in  any 
writer  earlier  than  our  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  considers  it 
as  "  the  great  property  of  the  soul,  that  it  is  able  to  move, 
and  to  work,  without  being  moved  or  touched  ;  that  it  is  in 
no  place,  and  yet  not  absent  from  any  place  ;  that  it  is  also 
not  in  time,  and  not  subject  to  it,  for  though  it  does  consist 
with  time,  and  is  while  time  is,  it  is  not  in  time."*  To 
this  doctrine  Alexander  Ross  very  naturally  and  sensibly 
replies,  "  If  the  soul  be  no  where,  it  is  nothing,  and  if  every 
where,  it  is  God,  whose  property  indeed  it  is  to  be  every 
where,  by  his  essence,  power  and  providence/'  -j* 

The  good  sense  of  Mr.  Locke  was  evidently  stago-ered  at 
the  extravagant  positions  of  the  strict  immaterialists,  thouo-h 
he  had  not  courage,  or  consistency,  to  reject  the  doctrine  al« 
together.  In  opposition  to  them,  he  maintains  largely,  that 
spirits  are  in  place^  and  capable  of  motion'^  He  likewise 
maintained,  much  at  large,  the  possibihty  of  thinking  being 
superadded  to  matter,  and  was  inclined  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  the  souls  of  men  are  only  in  part  immaterial. §     "  It  is 

*  Treatise  of  the  Nature  of  Man's  Soul,  p.  85.     (P.)     1644,  &c. 

t  Philosophical  Touchstone,  l645,  p.  80,     (P.)     See  Athen.  Oxon.  II.  p. 240 

I  Essay,  Vol.  1.  p. 259.     (P.)     B.  ii.  Ch.  xxiii.  S.  xix xxi. 

§  So  considerable  a  writer  as  Mr.  Locke,  having  maintained  the  possible  materia- 
lity of  the  soul,  T  cannot  satisfy  myself  without  giving  my  reader,  in  this  note,  ui 
idea  of  his  manner  of  considering  the  subject,  by  bringing  together  his  most  striking 
arguments : — 

"  We  have  the  ideas  of  matter  and  thinking,  but  possibly  shall  never  be  able  to 
know  whether  any  mere  material  being  thinks  or  no,  it  being  impossible  for  us,  by 
the  contemplation  of  our  own  ideas,  without  revelation,  to  discover  whether  Omni- 
potency  has  not  given  to  some  sys^tems  of  matter,  fitly  disposed,  a  power  to  perceive 
and  think;  or  else  joined  and  fixwl  to  matter,  so  disposed,  a  thinking  immaterial 
substance .  it  being,  in  respect  of  our  notions,  not  much  more  remote  from  our  com- 
prehension, to  conceive  that  (iod  can,  if  he  pleases,  superadd  to  matter  a  faculty  of 
thinking,  than  that  he  should  superadd  to  it  another  substance  with  a  faculty  of 
thinking;  since  we  know  not  wherein  thinking  consigt*,  nor  to  what  sort  of  substances 
the  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  give  that  power,  which  cannot  be  in  any  created 
being,  but  merely  by  the  good  pleasure  and  bounty  of  the  Creator."  Essatf,  II.  p.  167. 
[B.iv.  Ch.  iii.  S.  vi.] 

This  position  he  defends  and  illustrates  v-ery  largely,  iii  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  which  I  shall  subjoin. 
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wortli  our  consideration,"  says  he,  "  whether  active  power 
be  not  the  proper  attribute  of  spirits,  and  passive  power  of 
matter.  Hence  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  created  spirits 
are  not  totally  separate  from  matter,  because  they  are  both 
active  and  passive.  Pure  spirit,  viz.  God,  is  only  active  ; 
pure  matter  is  only  passive;  those  beings  that  are  both 
active  and  passive,  we  may  judge  to  partake  of  both."* 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  who  could  maintain  these 
positions,  viz.  that  spirits  exist  in  place,  and  have  proper 
loco-motion^  that  matter  may  he  made  to  think,  that  the  souls 
of  men  are  probably  in  part  material,  and  also  that  the  souls 
of  brutes  are  not  immortal,  was  not  far  from  a  proper  materia- 
lism ;  and  that  to  have  been  consistent  with  himself,  he  cer- 
tainly ought  to  have  declared  for  it  without  regarding  vulgar 
prejudices. 

Indeed,  the  tendency  of  these  principles  to  materialism 
was  so  evident,  that  almost  all  the  subsequent  defenders  of 
the  immateriality  and  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  have 
disclaimed  them.  Among  others.  Dr.  Watts  has  most 
clearly  and  largely  proved,  that  the  necessary  consequence 
of  admitting  spirits  to  exist  in  space,  and  to  be  capable  of 
a  proper  motion  from  one  place  to   another,   is  that  they 

"  You  cannot  conceive  how  an  extended  solid  substance  should  think,  tlierefore 
God  cannot  make  it  think.  Can  jou  conceive  how  your  own  soul,  or  any  substance 
thinks  ?  You  find,  indeed,  that  you  do  think,  and  so  do  I,  but  I  want  to  be  told 
how  the  action  of  thinking  is  performed.  This,  1  confess,  is  beyond  my  conception." 
Ibid.  p.  146.     [2d.  Reply,  ad  fin.  Works,  I.  p.  590.] 

"  They  cannot  conceive  how  the  solid  substance  should  ever  be  able  to  move  itself. 
And  as  little,  say  I,  are  they  able  to  conceive  how  a  created  unsolid  substance  should 
move  itself.  But  there  may  be  something  in  an  immaterial  substance  that  you  do 
not  know.  I  grant  it,  and  in  a  material  one  too.  For  example,  gravitation  of  matter 
towards  matter,  and  in  the  several  proportions  observable,  inevitably  shews  that  there 
is  something  in  matter  that  we  do  not  understand,  unless  we  can  conce\\e  self-motion 
in  matter,  or  an  inexplicable  and  mconceivdhle  attraction  in  matter,  at  immense  and 
almost  incomprehensible  distances."     P.  147.     [Ibid.  p.  391.] 

*'  The  gravitation  of  matter  towards  matter,  by  ways  unconceivable  to  me,  is  not 
only  a  demonstration  that  God  can,  if  he  pleases,  put  into  bodies,  powers  and  ways 
of  operation,  above  what  can  be  derived  from  our  ideas  of  body,  or  can  be  explained 
by  what  we  know  of  matter,  but  also  an  unquestionable  and  every  where  visible  in- 
stance that  he  has  done  so."     P.  149.     [Ibid.  p.  592.] 

"  When  you  can  make  it  conceivable  how  any  created  finite  dependent  substance 
can  move  itself,  or  alter  or  stop  its  own  motion,  (which  it  must  to  be  a  free  agent,) 
I  suppose  you  will  find  it  no  harder  for  God  to  bestow  this  power  on  a  solid,  than 
an  unsolid  created  substance."     P.  166.     [Ibid.  p.  605.] 

"  He  that  cojisiders  how  liardly  sensation  is,  in  our  thoughts,  reconcileable  to  ex- 
tended matter,"  (it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Locke  thought  brutes  to  be  wholly 
material,)  "  or  existence  to  any  thing  that  hath  no  extension  at  all,  will  confess  that 
he  is  very  far  from  certainly  knowing  what  his  soul  is.  It  is  a  point  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  put  out  of  the  reach  of  our  knowledge.  And  he  who  will  give  himself 
leave  to  consider  freely,  and  look  into  the  dark  and  intricate  part  of  each  hypothesis, 
will  scarce  find  his  reason  able  to  determine  him  fixedly  for  or  against  the  soul'* 
materiality."  [Essay,  B.  iv.  Ch.  iii.  S.  vi.  Works,  I.  p.  263,]  (P.) 
*  Ebaay,  I.  p.  264.   (P.)     B.  ii.  Ch.  iii.  S.  xxviii. 
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must  have  proper  extension,  figure,  and  a  corporeal  sul)- 
stance.* 

"  With  regard  to  conscious  beings,  whether  created  or 
uncreated,"  he  says,  "  I  confess  I  have  no  clear  idea  how 
they  can  have  any  proper  locality,  residence,  situation,  near- 
ness, or  juxta-position  among  bodies,  without  changino-  the 
very  essence  or  nature  of  them  into  extended  beings,  and 
making  them  quite  other  things  than  they  are.  When  we 
say  that  God,  the  infinite  spirit,  is  every  where^  in  a  strict 
philosophical  sense,  we  mean  that  he  has  an  immediate  and 
unlimited  consciousness  of,  and  agency  upon  all  things,  and 
that  his  knowledge  and  power  reach  also  to  all  possibles,  as 
well  as  to  all  actual  beings.  When  we  say  the  soul  of  man 
is  in  his  bodij^  we  mean  he  has  a  consciousness  of  certain 
motions  and  impressions  made  on  that  particular  animal 
engine,  and  can  excite  particular  motions  in  it  at  pleasure." f 

This  being  the  only  consistent  system  of  immaterialism, 
it  is  that  which  is  held  by  Mr.  Baxter,  and  all  the  most  ap- 
proved modern  writers  upon  the  subject. 

From  the  whole  of  this  Section,  and  the  preceding,  it  will 
appear,  that  the  modern  idea  of  an  immaterial  being  is  by  no 
means  the  same  thing  that  was  so  denominated  by  the  an- 
cients ;  it  being  well  known  to  the  learned,  as  has  been 
shewn,  that  what  the  ancients  meant  by  an  immaterial  being, 
was  only  di  finer  kind  o^  what  we  should  now  call  matter; 
something  like  air  or  breath,  which  fust  supplied  a  name  for 
the  soul,  or  else  like  Jire  or  flame,  which  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  the  consideration  of  the  warmth  of  the  living  bod3\ 
Consequently,  the  ancients  did  not  exclude  from  mind  the 
property  of  extension  and  local  presence.  It  had,  in  their 
idea,  some  common  properties  with  matter,  was  capable  of 
being  united  to  it,  of  acting  and  being  acted  upon  by  it,  and 
of  moving  from  place  to  place  along  with  it. 

But  it.  was  justly  considered  by  the  moderns,  that  such  an 
immaterial  substance  as  this,  was,  in  fact,  no  immaterial  sub- 
stance at  all,  but  a  material  one  ;  it  being  the  opinion  of  all 
modern  philosophers  (though  it  was  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients) that  all  matter  is  ultimately  the  same  tiling,  all  kinds 
of  bodies  differing  from  one  another  only  in  the  size  or  ar- 
rangement of  their  ultimate  particles  or  atoms.  Jt  was, 
therefore,  seen,  that  if  the  powers  of  sensation  or  thought 

*  Philosophical  Essavs,  p.  133,  &c,    (P.)     Essay  vi.  S.  ii.  Works,  VI.  pp.  540— 
543. 

t  Ibid.  p.  381.     (P.) 
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could  belong  to  such  a  material  substance  as  the  ancients 
had  denominated  an  immaterial  one  (being  only  an  atte- 
nuated kind  of  matter),  it  might  be  imparted  to  the  very 
grossest  matter,  since  it  is  naturally  capable  of  the  same 
attenuation,  and,  therefore,  that  the  soul  andbod^,  being  in 
reality  the  same  kind  of  substance,  must  die  together. 

To  avoid  this  conclusion,  of  which  divines  entertained  a 
very  unreasonable  dread,  they  refined  upon  the  former 
notion  of  spirit,  excluding  from  it  every  property  which  it 
held  in  common  with  matter  ;  making  it,  in  the  strict  meta- 
physical sense  of  the  term,  an  immaterial  things  without 
extension,  that  is,  occupying  no  portion  of  space,  and  there- 
fore bearing  no  relation  to  it,  and  consequently  incapable 
of  motion  from  one  place  to  another.  In  fact,  there  was  no 
other  method  of  keeping  clear  of  a  proper  materialism.  For 
there  can  be  no  medium  between  absolute  materialism,  and 
this  proper  and  strict  immaterialism.  Now,  what  1  main- 
tain is,  that  this  dread  of  materialism  has  driven  these 
refiners  among  the  moderns,  to  adopt  a  system  with  respect 
to  human  nature,  that  is  not  only  contradicted  by  fact  and 
experience,  as  I  think  has  been  fully  proved,  but  is  likewise 
absurd  and  impossible  in  itself.  For,  by  denying  to  spirit 
every  property  in  common  with  matter,  it  necessarily  makes 
them  incapable  of  jmitiial  action  or  influence;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  it  will  be  naturally  impossible,  that  the 
Divine  mind  should  either  have  created  matter,  or  be  capable 
of  acting  upon  it.* 

After  the  deduction  that  I  have  given  of  the  history  of 
opinions  concerning  the  soul,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a 
summary  view  of  the  whole,  that  the  several  steps  in  the 
progress,  and  their  natural  connexion,  may  more  easily 
appear. 

Man  is  a  being  possessed  of  various  faculties,  or  powers. 
He  can  see,  hear,  smell,  feel,  walk,  think  and  speak.  He  is 
also  a  very  complex  being,  consisting  of  various  distinct 
parts,  some  of  which  are  evidently  appropriated  to  some  of 
these  powers,  and  others  to  others  of  them.  Thus  it  is  the 
eye  only  that  sees,  the  ear  that  hears,  the  nose  that  smells, 
the  feet  that  walk,  and  the  tongue  is  of  principal  use  in 
modulating-  the  voice.  What  it  is  in  man  that  thinks  is  not 
so  obvious,  and  the  opinions  concerning  it  have  been  vari- 

*  Wliat  follows  to  the  end  of  this  part  was  added  to  the  2d  Ed.  from  the  Ilhts- 
trations. 
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ous.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  it  was  always  supposed 
to  be  something  within  a  man,  and  not  any  part  that  was 
conspicuous. 

The  writers  of  die  Old  Testament  seem  to  have  con- 
ceived of  it  variously,  sometimes  referring  it  to  the  heart, 
perhaps  as  the  most  central  part  of  man,  as  when  the 
Psalmist  says,  My  heart  is  inditing  a  good  matter,  &c.,  hut 
at  other  times  to  the  reim,  as  My  reins  instruct,  me  in  the 
night  season.  The  passions  are  generally  seated  l)y  them  in 
the  heart,  but  the  sentiments  of  pity  and  commiseration  are 
more  frequently  assigned  to  the  bowels,  which  are  said  to 
yearn  over  an  object  of  distress.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
head,  or  brain,  never  seems  to  have  been  considered  by 
them  as  having  any  thing  to  do  in  the  business  of  think- 
ing, or  in  any  mental  aftection  whatever.  But  the  reason 
of  it  may  be,  that  strong  mental  affections  were  sooner 
observed  to  affect  the  heart,  reins  and  bowels,  than  the 
head. 

In  ancient  times  the  simple  power  of  life  was  generally 
thought  to  be  in  the  breath,  or  animal  heat,  because  breath- 
ing and  warmth  are  the  universal  concomitants  of  life.  I 
do  not,  however,  recollect  that  the  latter  idea  ever  occurs 
in  the  Scriptures,  but  there  life  is  sometimes  said  to  be  in 
the  blood. 

When  men  reflected  a  little  farther,  and  began  to  con- 
ceive that  possibly  both  the  property  of  life,  and  also  all 
the  powers  that  we  term  mental,  might  belong  to  the  same 
thing,  the  breath  (the  supposed  principle  of  life)  was 
imagined  to  be  competent  to  the  whole  ;  and  then  the  idea 
of  a  soul  was  completely  formed.  Consequently,  it  was  first 
conceived  to  be  an  aerial,  or  an  igneous  substance,  which 
animates  the  body  during  life,  and  makes  its  escape  at  death ; 
after  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  either  detained  near  the 
place  where  the  body  was  deposited,  being  held  by  a  kind 
of  attraction,  or  an  affection  to  its  former  companion,  or  to 
rise  in  the  atmosphere  to  a  region  in  which  it  was  counter- 
poised by  the  surrounding  elements. 

We  may  smile  at  the  ignorance  of  mankind  in  early  ages, 
in  supposing  that  the  breath  of  life  could  beany  thing  more 
than  part  of  the  common  air,  which  was  first  inspired,  and 
then  expired.  But  though  this  be  a  thing  well  known  in 
the  present  age,  I  can  easily  conceive  that,  when  the  nature 
of  air  and  respiration  were  little  understood,  men  might 
not  immediately  conceive  that  the  breath,  though  it  mixed 
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with  the  air,  and  was  invisible,  was  therefore  the  very  same 
thing  with  it.  They  might  well  enough  imagine  that  it  was 
something  distinct  from  it,  which  was  in  part  drawn  in  and 
out  during  the  continuance  of  life,  and  wholly  discharged 
and  set  loose  at  death.  There  are  other  instances  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  ancients  in  matters  of  philosophy,  and  even 
in  tolerably  enlightened  ages,  almost,  if  not  altogether,  as 
2;ross  as  this. 

When,  at  length,  it  was  discovered  that  the  breath  was 
nothing  more  than  the  air,  still  the  idea  of  an  invisible  prin- 
ciple of  life  and  thotarJit  being  once  fixed  would  not  be  im- 
mediately exploded,  but  would  be  supposed  to  be  a  sub- 
stance more  attenuated  and  refined;  as  being,  for  instance, 
of  an  ethereal  oy  Jiery  nature,  &c.  still  invisible,  and  more 
active. 

Whatever  was  the  invisible  substance  of  which  the  human 
soul  consisted,  the  mizWr5«/*o?//of  the  heathen  philosophers, 
or  the  Divine  essence,  was  supposed  to  be  the  very  same  ; 
and  all  other  souls  were  supposed  to  have  been  parts  of  it, 
to  have  been  detached  from  it,  and  to  be  finally  resumed 
into  it  again.  In  this  state  of  opinions,  therefore,  the  soul 
was  supposed  to  be  what  we  should  now  call  an  attenuated 
kind  of  matter^  capable  of  division,  as  all  other  matter  is. 

This  was  the  notion  adopted  by  the  Christian  Fathers 
from  the  Oriental  and  Platonic  systems  of  philosophy,  and 
therefore  many  of  these  Fathers  did  not  scruple  to  assert 
that  the  soul,  though  conceived  to  be  a  thing  distinct  from 
the  body,  was  properly  corporeal,  and  even  naturally  mortal. 
The  opinion,  however,  of  its  being  naturally  immortal 
gained  ground  ;  and,  matter,  according  to  the  philosophical 
system,  being  considered  as  a  thing  that  was  necessarily 
perishable,  as  well  as  impure,  the  doctrine  of  the  imma- 
teriality, as  well  as  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  was 
pretty  firmly  established  ;  an  immaterial  substance  being, 
however,  still  considered  as  only  something  more  refined 
than  gross  matter. 

The  idea  of  the  soul  being  immaterial  soon  led  to  the 
idea  of  its  not  having  any  property  in  common  with  gross 
matter,  and  in.  time  with  matter  strictly  considered  ;  and 
being  confounded  with,  and  illustrated  by  the  idea  of  the 
principle  of  life,  it  was  asserted  to  have  no  length,  breadth 
or  thickness,  which  are  properties  peculiar  to  matter;  to  be 
indivisible  also,  and  finally  not  to  exist  in  space.  This  was 
the  idea  that  generally  prevailed  after  the  time  of  Mamertus, 
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though  various  other  refinements  occur  in  the  writings  of  the 
schoolmen  upon  the  subject. 

But  the  doctrine  of  pure  spirt t/ialism  was  not  firmly  esta- 
blished before  Descartes,  who,  considering  extension  as  the 
essence  of  matter,  made  the  want  of  extension  the  dis- 
tinguishing property  of  mind  or  spirit.  Upon  this  idea  was 
built  the  inimateritl  system  in  its  state  of  greatest  refine- 
ment, when  the  soul  was  delhied  to  be  immaterial,  indivi- 
sible, indiscerptihie,  une.vtended,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  locality  or  motion,  but  to  be  a  substance  possessed  of 
the  simple  powers  of  thought,  and  to  have  nothing  more 
than  an  arbitrary  connexion  with  an  organized  system  of 
matter. 

This  was  the  idea  of  mind  or  spirit  that  was  prevalent 
about  the  time  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  contributed  greatly  to 
lower  it,  by  contending,  that  whatever  exists  must  exist 
somewhere,  or  in  some  place;  and  by  shewing  that,  for  any 
thing  that  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  power  of  thought  may 
be  superadded  by  the  Divine  Being  to  an  organized  system 
of  mere  matter,  though,  at  the  same  time,  declaring  himself 
in  favour  of  the  notion  of  a  separate  soul.  From  this  time, 
the  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  has  been  fluctuating 
and  various;  some  still  maintaining  that  it  has  no  property 
whatever  in  common  with  matter,  and  bears  no  relation  to 
space,  whereas,  others  say,  that  it  exists  in  space,  and  occu- 
pies a  portion  of  it,  so  as  to  be  properly  extended,  but  not  to 
have  solidity,  which  they  make  to  be  the  property  that  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  matter. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  prove,  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
soul  is  altogether  unphilosophical  and  unscriptural  ;  for 
that,  judging  from  the  phenomena,  all  the  powers  of  the 
same  being,  viz.  man,  ought  to  l)e  referred  to  one  suhstance^ 
which,  therefore,  must  necessarily  be  the  body,  and  that  the 
refined  and  proper  spiritualism  above  described  is  pecu- 
liarly chimerical  and  absurd.  Absurd,  however,  as  is  the 
notion  of  a  substance  which  has  no  property  in  common  with 
matter,  which  bears  no  relation  to  space,  and  yet  both  acts 
upon  body,  and  is  acted  upon  by  it,  it  is  the  doctrine  that, 
in  the  course  of  gradual  refinement,  philosophers  and  divines 
were  necessarily  brought  to,  and  is  the  only  consistent  im- 
materialism.  For  every  other  opinion  concerning  spirit 
makes  it  to  be,  in  fact,  the  same  thing  with  matter;  at  least 
every  other  opinion  is  liable  to  objections  similar  to  those 
which  lie  against  the  notion  of  a  soul  properly  material. 
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SECTION  XXI. 

A  brief  History  of  Opinio7is,  concerning  the  state  of  the 

DEAD. 

After  reciting  the  foregoing  series  of  opinions  concerning 
the  soul  in  general,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  by 
itself  what  has  been  thought  concerning  its  condition  be- 
tween the  death  of  the  body  and  the  resurrection.  And 
the  revolution  of  opinions,  with  respect  to  this  question, 
has  been  not  a  liltie  remarkable. 

It  was  unquestionably  the  opinion  of  the  apostles  and 
early  Christians,  that  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  soul,  its 
percipient  and  thinking  powers  cease  at  death  ;  and  they 
had  no  hope  of  the  restoration  of  those  powers,  but  in  the 
general  resurrection  of  the  dead.  But  when  it  was  con- 
cluded that  men  had  souls  distinct  from  the  body,  and 
capable  of  subsisting  after  the  body  was  dead,  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  some  receptacle  for  them,  where  they 
might  wait  till  they  were  re-united  to  their  respective 
bodies. 

*'  Before  the  council  of  Florence,  which  was  held  in  the 
year  1439,  under  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  the  current  doctrine 
both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  was,  that  '  the  souls 
of  the  saints  were  iii  abditis  recepfaculis,  or,  as  some  of  them 
expressed  it,  in  evterioribus  atriis,  where  they  expected  the 
resurrection  of  their  bodies,  and  the  glorification  of  their 
souls  ;  and  though  the  Fathers  believed  all  of  them  to  be 
happy,  yet  they  did  not  think  they  would  enjoy  the  beatific 
vision  before  the  resurrection.' ''*  How  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  were  disposed  of,  little  or  nothing  is  said  by  them. 

The  Catholics,  as  well  as  heretics,  says  Beausobre,  believed 
that  the  souls  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  were  kept  in 
prison  in  the  shades  below,  and  could  not  be  delivered  from 
thence  but  by  the  grace  of  Christ. ■]•  Christ,  they  say,  when 
he  was  in  a  state  of  death,  went  and  preached  to  them, 
and  brought  from  thence  as  many  as  believed  in  him. 
Irenaeus  maintained  this  opinion.  J 

That  the  genuine  Christian  doctrine,  of  the  sleep  of  the 
whole  man  till  the  resurrection,  did  however  continue  in  the 


•  Historical  View,  p.  1.     (P.)      t  Vol.  I.  p.  290.    (P.)    L.  i.  Ch,  v.  S.  x. 
X  Du  Pin,  I.  p.  60.    (P.)  Nouv.  Bib.  I.  p.  78. 
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Christian  church,  and  especially  among  those  who  had  little 
intercourse  with  philosophers,  there  is  sufficient  evidence. 
Du  Pin  says,  that  under  the  reign  of  Philip,  an  assembly  of 
bishops  vvas  held  on  the  account  of  some  Arabians,  who 
maintained  that  the  souls  of  men  died,  and  were  raised  again 
with  their  bodies,  and  that  Origen  convinced  them  of  their 
mistake.  He  also  says,  that  Tatian  was  of  the  same 
opinion  with  those  Arabians.  * 

It  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  my  readers,  if,  besides  this 
general  account,  1  quote  more  particularly  the  sentiments  of 
some  of  the  Christian  writers  upon  this  subject.  1  shall, 
therefore,  relate  what  is  said  by  a  few  of  those  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  opinion  began  to  change. 

Gregory  the  Great,  says,  that  the  souls  of  some  of  the 
righteous,  on  account  of  their  imperfections,  are  not  imme- 
diately admitted  to  heaven,  though  others  certainly  are. 
But,  he  says,  the  souls  of  all  the  wicked  are  tormented  in 
hell ;  and  he  explains  how,  like  the  soul  of  the  rich  man  in 
the  gospel,  and  of  the  devils,  they  may  be  tormented  with 
corporeal  fire,  though  they  themselves  be  incorporeal. f 

Julian  of  Toledo,  also,  in  the  seventh  century,  maintained, 
"  that  the  wicked  immediately  after  death  are  precipitated 
into  hell,  where  they  undergo  endless  torments.":}: 

Anselm  says,  that  the  souls  of  good  men  do  not  enjoy 
perfect  happiness  till  they  be  re-united  to  their  bodies  ;  and 
that  even  then  they  could  not  be  perfectly  happy,  if  this 
union  impeded  their  velocit//,  in  instantly  conveying  them- 
selves from  one  place  to  another,  even  the  most  distant; 
in  which,  he  says,  part  of  their  perfection  will  consist. § 

Bernard  asserts,  that,  at  the  resurrection,  the  soul  recovers 
its  life  and  sense;  that  is,  its  knowledge  and  love.  But  he 
saysj  that  the  souls  of  the  marti/rs,  when  loosed  from  their 
bodies,  are  immersed  in  a  sea  of  eternal  light.  This,  how- 
ever, was  peculiar  to  the  martyrs,  and  not  the  necessary 
privilege  of  all  the  departed  souls  of  good  men.   Again,  he  says, 

*  Vol.  I.  pp.  99  anil  35.  (P.)  "  Us  uicnt  rinimortalite  de  Tame,  et  sontient  qu'elle 
jiieurt,  et  qu'elle  ressuscitera  iin  jour  avec  le  corps. "  Nouv.  Bib.  I.  p.  64.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  descrii)ing  liis  early  opinion.s,  which  he  had  quitted  to  "  keep  the 
road  ill  Divinity"  and  "  follow  the  great  wheel  of  the  Churrh,"  says,  "The  first  of 
qiine  was  that  of  the  Arabians,  that  the  souls  of  men  perished  with  their  bodies, 
but  should  yet  be  raised  again  at  the  last  day.  Not  that  I  did  absolutely  conceive 
a  mortality  of  tiie  soul  ;  but  if  that  were,  which  faith,  not  philosophy,  h.ith  yet 
thoroughly  disproved,  and  that  both  entered  the  grave  together,  yet  1  held  the  same 
conceit  thereof,  that  we  all  do  of  the  body,  that  it  rise  again."  Rcl.  Med.  S.  vii.  p.  4. 
Works,  Fol.  1686. 

t  Opera,  I.  p.  S9.    (P.)      X  Du  Pin,  VI.  p.  44.   (P.)     Nouv.  Bib.  VI.  p.  38. 

§  Opera,  16 12,  111.  p.  146.     (P.) 
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that  the  souls  of  the  just  go  to  rest  at  death,  but  not  to  the 
full  glory  of  their  kingdom  ;  and,  that  though  they  drink  ot  hap- 
piness, they  are  not  intoxicated.  He  hardly  seems  to  think 
that  the  wicked  suffered  any  thing  in  the  intermediate  state  ; 
for  he  says,  that  white  robes  are  given  to  the  saints,  in 
which  to  wait  till  the  wicked  are  punished,  and  themselves 
are  crowned  with  double  happiness.* 

In  this  state  continued  the  doctrine  concerning  the  dead, 
through  the  greatest  part  ofthe  dark  ages,  between  the  Christian 
Fathers  and  the  Reformation.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  admission  of  the  souls  of  the  righteous  to 
a  state  of  perfect  happiness  in  heaven,  had  gradually  gained 
ground,  and  had  become  the  general  opinion  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  For  Pope  John  XXII.  made  himself  very 
obnoxious  by  reviving,  as  it  is  said  by  Du  Pin,  the  opinion 
of  the  ancient  Fathers,  that  the  souls  of  good  men  do  not 
enjoy  the  beatific  vision  till  the  day  of  judgment.  He  was 
very  strenuous  in  asserting  and  preaching  this  doctrine,  con- 
trary to  the  judgment  ofthe  divines  at  Paris,  whom  the  king 
of  France  assembled  for  that  purpose.  But  it  is  said  that, 
on  his  death-bed,  he  retracted  his  opinion,  and  acknowledged 
that  souls  separated  from  the  body,  which  are  purged  from 
their  sins,  are  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  in  paradise 
with  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  company  of  the  angels  ;  that 
they  see  God  face  to  face  and  the  Divine  essence,  as  clearly 
as  the  state  and  condition  of  a  soul  separated  from  the  body 
will  permit. f 

His  successor,  Benedict  XII.,  made  a  solemn  decree 
against  the  opinion  of  his  predecessor.  But  probably  the 
opinion  of  John  had  many  adherents,  since  it  was  thought 
necessary,  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  to  bring  a  decree 
of  a  council  in  aid  of  the  contrary  doctrine  ;  and,  it  is 
remarkable,  that  it  was  by  the  authority  of  a  Pope,  who  was 
obliged  to  use  great  art  and  address  to  gain  his  point,  that 
the  present  faith  of  all  Protestant  churches  on  this  article 
was  properly  established. 

In  a  council  summoned  by  Eugenius  IV.,  to  meet  at 
Ferrara,  and  adjourned  to  Florence,  it  was  decreed,  that 
"  the  souls  of  those  who,  after  baptism,  have  incurred  no 
stain  of  sin,  as  also  those  souls  which  having  contracted  the 
stain  of  sin,  whether  in  their  bodies,  or  divested  of  their 
bodies,  have  been  purged  by  sacrifices  of  the  mass,  prayers 

*  Opera,  pp.  481,954,  290,  1716,  K.     (P.) 

t  Du  Pin,  XII.  pp.  28,  29.    (P.)     Nouv.  Bib.  XI.  pp-  31—33. 
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and  alms  are  received  into  heaven  immediately,  and  clearly 
behold  the  triune  God  as  he  is/'* 

The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  implies, 
that  of  its  separate  existence  after  death,  being  denied  by 
many  of  that  age,  especially  by  the  disciples  of  Avcrroes, 
and  other  Arabian  philosophers,  (who  maintained  one  uni- 
versal soitl^  the  derivation  of  all  other  souls  from  it,  and  their 
absorption  into  it,)  it  was  thought  necessary  to  reinforce  the 
belief  of  it  in  another  council.  Accordingly,  in  the  Lateran 
council,  held  by  Leo  X.,  in  lol3,  it  was  decreed,  "  that  the 
soul  is  not  only  truly,  and  of  itself,  and  essentially  the  form 
of  the  human  body,  as  it  is  expressed  in  tlie*canon  of  Pope 
Clement  V\,  pubbshed  in  the  general  council  of  Vienne, 
but  likewise  immortal^  and  according  to  the  number  of  bodies 
into  which  it  is  infused,  is  singulary  multipliable,  multiplied, 
and  to  be  multiplied,  fmnltiplicahilis,  multiplicata,  et  multi- 
plicanda."  \J  ,  This  certainly  impbes  the  generation  of  souls 
from  souls,  contrary  to  the  decision  of  Damascenus  mentioned 
above. 

"  Pomponatius,  a  philosopher  of  Mantua,  not  at  all  inti- 
midated by  this  Lateran  thunder,  published  a  book  in  the 
year  lolb,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ;  in  which  he  ex- 
posed the  futility  of  that  argumentation  by  which  the 
followers  of  Aristotle  had  endeavoured  to  prove  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  on  the  principles  of  their  master,  by  shew- 
ing, that  they  either  mistook  the  sense  of  Aristotle's  prin- 
ciples, or  drew  wrong  conclusions  from  them.  He  then 
examines  the  hypothesis  of  Aristotle  himself,  and  shews, 
that  the  mortality  of  the  soul  may  be  as  easily  proved  by  it  as 
the  contrary.  After  which  he  states  the  moral  arguments 
for  the  immortality,  or  rather  against  the  mortality  of  the 
soul,  under  eight  heads  ;  and  having  shewn,  that  they  are 
weak  and  inconclusive,  he  infers,  upon  the  whole,  in  his 
last  chapter,  that  '  the  immortality  of  the  soul  being  a  pro- 
blematical question,  we  can  have  no  assurance  of  the  thing 
but  from  revelation  ;  and  that  they  who  would  build  im- 
mortality upon  any  other  foundation,  only  verify  the  character 
given  to  certain  self-sufficient  reasoners  by  the  apostle, 
namely,  that  professing  themselves  wise  they  became  fools.'  "-^ 

Though  this  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as 
a  substance  distinct  from  the  body,  is  manifestly  favourable 
to  Popery,  but  few   of  the  Protestants  appear  to  have  had 

*  Historical  View,  p.  2.    (P.) 

flbid,  p.  6.    (P.)    Translated  from  CaraHzrt.  Slim.  Concil.  1681. 

X  Ibid.  pp.  8,  9.     (P.) 
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Strength  of  mind  to  call  it  in  question.  Luther,  however, 
did  it,  though  the  opposition  almost  died  with  him.  In  the 
defence  of  his  propositions,  in  1520,  which  had  been  con- 
demned by  a  bull  of  Leo  X.,  he  "  ranks  the  natural  immor' 
tality  of  the  soul,  and  that  the  soul  is  the  substaritial  form  of 
the  human  body,"  among  "  those  monstrous  opinions  to  be 
found  in  the  Roman  dunghills  of  decretals ;"  and  he  after- 
wards made  use  of  "  the  doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul, — 
as  a  confutation  of  purgatory  and  saint  worship,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  belief  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,"  William 
Tyndall  also,  the  famous  translator  of  the  Bible  into  English, 
in  defending  Luther's  doctrines  against  Sir  Thomas  More's 
objections,  considers  the  sleep  of  the  soul  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  Protestants  in  his  time,  and  founded  on  the  Scriptures.* 

Calvin,  however,  violently  opposed  this  doctrine  ;  and 
this  seems  to  have  given  a  different  turn  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  reformed  in  general,  and  Tyndall  himself  recanted  his 
opinion.  Calvin  seems  to  have  been  embarrassed  with  the 
souls  of  the  wicked.  He  says,  "  it  is  nothing  to  him  what 
becomes  of  their  souls  ;  that  he  would  only  be  responsible 
for  the  faithful." f  But  it  appears  from  Calvin's  own  wri- 
ting, that  thousands  of  the  reformers  were  of  a  different 
opinion  from  him  ;  and  though  the  doctrine  of  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul  be  exhibited  in  all  the  present  Protestant 
confessions  of  faith,  there  is  little  or  nothing  of  it  in  the 
earliest  of  them. 

After  the  long  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  interme- 
diate state,  that  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul  has  of  late  years  been 
revived,  and  gains  ground,  not  so  much  from  considerations 
of  philosophy,  as  from  a  closer  attention  to  the  sense  of  the 
Scriptures.  No  person  has  done  more  in  this  way  than  the 
present  excellent  Bishop  of  Carlisle. J  Very  important  ser- 
vice has  also  been  done  to  the  same  cause  by  the  author  of 
the  Historical  View  of  this  Cotitrouersy,^  from  which  much  of 

*»  Historical  View,  pp.  13— 17.     (P.) 

t  Ibid.  p.  25.  (P.)  "  Quid  si  quis  ipsorum  adhuc  ob^repit,  quid  perditionif 
filiis  futuruni  sit?  Nihil  ad  nos.  Ego  pro  fidelibus  respondeo."  Psychopannychia- 
"Strasburgh,  1545.   Fol.  50.    Ihid. 

X  Dr.  Edmund  Law.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  258.  He  died  in  1787,  aged  84.  Those 
who  value  Christian  consistency,  mnst  regret,  that  this  well-inforn;ied  Unitanan 
who,  at  length,  became  a  firm  believer  in  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ,  should 
have  consented  to  live  and  die  the  Bishop  of  an  Athanasian  Church.  Yet  he 
knew  how  to  value  those  who  were  more  consistent.  See  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Lindsey 
in  the  Memoirs,  p.  163. 

§  Archdeacon  Blackburne,  the  friend  and  literary  associate  of  Bishop  Law,  died 
also  in  1787,  aged  82.  This  highly  respectable  Christian  unaccountably  satisfied 
himself  to  remain  a  Conformist,  though  he  had  written  the  Confessional. 
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this  Section  is  extracted.  Upon  tlie  whole,  the  doctrine  of 
an  intermediate  state  is  now  retained  by  few  who  have  the 
character  of  thinking  with  freedom  and  liberality  in  other 
respects.  And  the  more  attention  is  given  to  the  subject 
in  a  philosophical  light,  the  better  founded,  1  doubt  not, 
will  the  conclusions  that  have  been  drawn  from  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  appear  to  be. 

It  has  not,  however,  been  considered  how  much  the 
doctrine  of  the  insensible  state  of  the  soul  in  death  affects  the 
doctrine  of  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul^  wiiich  it  api)ears 
to  me  to  do  very  materially.  It  certainly  takes  away  all  the 
nsc  of  the  doctrine,  and  therefore  should  leave  us  more  at 
iil)erty  from  any  prejudice  in  the  discussion  of  the  question, 
since  nothing  is  really  gained  by  its  being  decided  either 
way.  Though  we  should  have  a  soul,  yet  while  it  is  in  a 
state  o^  utter  insensibiiifi/,  it  is,  in  fact,  as  much  dead,  as  the 
body  itself  while  it  continues  in  a  state  of  death.  Our 
calling  it  a  state  of  s/f€/?,  is  only  giving  another  and  softer 
term  to  the  same  thing;  for  our  ideas  of  the  state  itself  are 
precisely  the  same,  by  whatever  name  we  please  to  call  it. 
1  flatter  myself,  however,  that  in  time  Christians  will  get 
over  this,  as  well  as  other  prejudices  ;  and,  thinking  with 
more  respect  of  matter,  as  the  creation  of  God,  may  think  it 
capable  of  being  endued  with  all  the  powers  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  without  having  recourse  to  a  principle,  which,  in 
the  most  favourable  view  of  the  subject,  accords  but  ill  with 
what  matter  has  been  conceived  to  be.* 

SECTION  XXII. 

An  Account  of  Opinions  concerning   the   sentient   prin- 
ciple   IN    BRUTES. 

The  souls  of  brutes,  which  have  very  much  embarrassed 
the  modern  systems,  occasioned  no  difficulty  whatever  in 

*  "  I  think  it  plainly  appears — that  life  and  «oh2  are  the  same,— the  consequences 
of  life  are  sensation,  thinking  and  reasoning,  by  which  it  is  demonstratetl  to  be  a 
mere  figment,  and  idle  and  vain  philosophy,  to  frame  an  idea  of  a  spiritual  sub- 
stance in  man. — Methinks  I  hear  the  Psi/cliomuthist  arguing,  that  according  to  my 
notion,  man  is  a  mere  piece  of  mechanism,  a  curious  frame  of  clock-work,  and  only 
a  reasoning  engine.  To  which  I  answer — that  man  is  such  a  curious  piece  of  me- 
chanism, as  shews  only  an  Almighty  power  could  be  the  first  and  sole  artificer, 
viz.  to  make  a  reasoning  engine  out  of  dead  matter,  a  lump  of  insensible  earth,  to 
live,  to  be  able  to  discourse ;  to  pry  and  search  into  the  very  nature  of  heaven  and 
earth  :  nay,  of  an  infinite  and  omnipotent  Being,  with  abundance  more  of  noble 
operations.  1  say,  if  this  be  that  being  which  is  called  mere  mechanism,  1  see  no 
objection  but  in  the  words,  and  I  am  sure,  no  degradation  to  the  honour  of  an 
Almighty  Creator,  or  the  excellency  of  man,  his  pcrfectest  and  chiefest  workman- 
^hip."     Dr.  Coward's  Second  Thoughts,  1702,  pp.  193,  124. 
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in  that  of  the  ancients.  They  considered  all  souls  as  origi- 
nally the  same,  in  whatever  bodies  they  might  happen  to  be 
confined.  To-day  it  might  be  that  of  a  man,  to-morrow  that 
of  a  horse,  then  that  of  a  man  again,  and  lastly,  be  absorbed 
into  the  universal  soul,  from  which  it  proceeded.* 

But  Christianity  made  a  great  difference  between  men 
and  brutes.  To  the  former  a  happy  immortality  was  pro- 
mised, and  in  such  a  manner  as  made  it  impossible  to  think 
that  brutes  could  have  any  title  to  it.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary,  therefore,  to  make  a  change  in  the  former  uniform 
and  comprehensive  system;  and  though  some  philosophical 
Christians  still  retained  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  it 
was  generally  given  up,  notwithstanding  the  doctrines  of 
pre-ex'isience,  and  of  a  separate  consciousness  after  death, 
which  were  originally  parts  of  the  same  system,  continued. 

To  account  for  the  great  difference  which  Christianity 
made  between  the  future  state  of  men  and  brutes,  and  yet 
retain  the  separate  state  of  the  soul,  it  was  necessary  to  find 
some  specific  difference  between  them.  But  a  most  unhappy 
one  was  pitched  upon,  one  that  is  contradicted  by  every 
appearance.  It  has,  however,  been  so  necessary  to  the  rest 
of  the  now  disjointed  system,  that  notwithstanding  this  cir- 
cumstance, it  has  maintained  its  ground,  in  some  sort,  to 
this  da}^  It  is  that,  though  the  soul  of  a  man  is  immortal, 
that  of  a  brute  is  not ;  and  yet,  it  is  evident,  that  brutes 
have  the  rudiments  of  all  our  faculties,  without  exception  ; 
so  that  they  differ  from  us  in  degree  only,  and  not  in  kind. 
But  the  consequence  of  supposing  the  soul  of  a  man  and 
that  of  a  brute  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  was  absolutely 
inadmissible  ;  for  they  must  then,  it  was  thought,  have  been 
provided  for  in  a  future  state  as  well  as  our  own. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  the  Platonists  thought  there  was 
something  corporeal  even  in  the  human  soul.  It  is  no  won- 
der then  that  the  souls  of  brutes  should  have  been  thought 
to  be  wholly  so,  and  therefore  mortal,  which  was  the  opinion 
I  believe,  of  all  the  Christian  world  till  very  lately.  Even 
the  great  Lord  Bacon  entertained  this  opinion.  Anima  sen- 
sibilis,  says  he,  sive  brutoriim,  plane  substantia  corporea 
censenda  est.  The  celebrated  anatomist  Willis  also  pro- 
fessed the  same.f 

*  It  was  consistent,  however,  with  this  hypothesis,  to  suppose,  that  while  souls 
were  confined  to  the  bodies  of  brutes,  their  faculties  should  differ,  with  respect  to 
their  exercise,  from  those  of  men.  Thus  "  Aristotle — bestowed  sensation,  memory, 
and  the  passions  on  other  animals,  and  reason  on  man  exclusively.  On  this  princi- 
ple the  schoolmen,  and  all  the  Peripateticks  have  proceeded."  BoUngbroke's 
Works,  III.  p.  530.    (P.) 

t  Gale,  p.  326.    {P.)  Dr.  Willis's  work  is  entitled,  "De  Anima  Brutorum,  qua 
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The  opinion  of  Descartes  was  much  more  extraordinary, 
for  he  made  the  souls  of  brutes  to  be  mere  automata^  and 
his  disciples  in  general  denied  that  they  had  any  perception. 
Malebranche  says,  that  they  eat  without  pleasure,  and  cry 
without  pain,  that  they  fear  nothing-,  know  nothing  ;  and 
if  they  act  in  such  a  manner  as  shews  understanding,  it  is 
because  God,  having  made  them  to  preserve  them,  has 
formed  their  bodies  so  as  mechanically  to  avoid  whatever 
might  hurt  them. 

'rhe  learned  Dr.  Gale  maintains  at  large,  that  the  sen- 
sitive soul  is  corporeal;*  and  the  very  justly  celebrated 
Dr.  Cudworth  has  revived,  for  the  sake  of  helping  this 
great  difficulty,  the  long-exploded  notion  of  the  soul  of  the 
worlds  from  which  the  souls  of  brutes  issue,  and  to  which 
he  supposes  they  return,  without  retaining  their  separate 
consciousness  after  death.  "They  may,  if  they  please," 
says  he,  "  suppose  the  souls  of  brutes,  being  but  so  many 
particular  eradiations,  or  effluxes^  from  that  source  of  life 
above,  whensoever  and  wheresoever  there  is  any  fitly  pre- 
pared matter  capable  to  receive  them,  and  to  be  actuated  by 
them,  to  have  a  sense  and  fruition  of  themselves  in  it,  so 
long  as  it  continues  such.  But  as  soon  as  ever  those  orga- 
nized bodies  of  theirs,  by  reason  of  their  indisposition, 
become  uncapable  of  being  further  acted  upon  by  them,  then 
to  be  resumed  again,  and  retracted  back  to  their  original 
head  and  fountain.  Since  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  what 
creates  any  thing  out  of  nothing,  or  sends  it  forth  from 
itself,  by  free  and  voluntary  emanation,  may  be  able  either 
to  retract  the  same  back  again  to  its  original  source,  or  else 
to  annihilate  it  at  pleasure." f 

This  writer,  however,  suggests  another  method  of  solving 
this  difficulty,  much  more  liberal  and  rational,  supposing 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  not  to  follow  necessarily  from  its 
immateriality,  but  from  the  appointment  of  God.     But  he 

Honiiiiis  vitalis  ac  sensativa  est,  Exercitationes  dua?,"  first  published  16/2.  This 
learned  physician  died  in  l675,  apjcd  53.  Wood  saysthat  "though  he  was  a  plain 
man,  a  man  of  no  carriage,  httle  discourse,  complaisance  or  society,  vet  for  his  deep 
insight,  happy  researches  in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  anatomy  and 
chemistry,  for  his  wonderful  success  and  rejfute  in  his  practice,  the  natural  smooth- 
ness, pure  elegancy,  delightful  unaffected  neatness  of  Latin  style,  none  since  hath 
equalled,  mucin  less  outdone  him,  how  great  soever."  Athen,  Oxon.  l69l,ll.  p.  403. 
Mr.  Layton  admired  and  largely  considered  Dr.  Willis's  Exercitutions.  He  says 
that  "  Antoniiis  Rocciiis,  a  German  philosopher,  maintains  the  very  same  opinion  of 
flic  soul's  being  generated,  and  naturally  mortal,  and  yet  both  of  them  allow  and 
maintain  an  immortal  soul  in  man,  yet  but  in  words,  for  all  their  reasons  and  deduc- 
tions make  against  it."  Search  after  Souls,  Pt.  2,  l693,  p.  23.  See  also 
Mr.  L.'s  Observations  on  Bentley's  Sermon,  pp.  5,  &c. 
»  Philosophia  Generalis,  p.  323.  (P.)       t  P.  45.  (P.)  B.  i.  Ch.  i.  S.  xxxv.  adfv. 
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injures  the  brutes  very  much,  when,  to  account  for  the 
difference  in  the  Divine  dispensations  to  them  and  us,  he 
supposes  them  to  be  destitute  of  morality  and  liberty.* 

I  am  most  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Locke  among  those  who 
maintain,  that,  though  the  souls  of  men  are,  in  part,  at  least, 
immaterial,  those  of  brutes,  which  resemble  men  so  much, 
are  wholly  material.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  expresses  himself  on  the  subject,  not  only 
that  this  was  his  own  opinion,  but  that  it  was  the  general 
opinion  of  his  time.  He  says,  "  Though  to  me  sensation  be 
comprehended  under  thinking  in  general,  yet — I  have  spoke 
of  sense  in  brutes  as  distinct  from  thinking ; — and  to  say 
that  fleas  and  mites,  &c.  have  immortal  souls,  as  well  as 
men,  will  possibly  be  looked  on  as  going  a  great  way  to 
serve  an  hypothesis/**]"  Many,  however,  have  been  com- 
pelled by  the  analogy  between  men  and  brutes  to  go  thus 
far.     I  do  not  see  how  they  can  stop  short  of  it. 

It  would  be  endless  to  recite  all  the  hypotheses  that  have 
been  framed  to  explain  the  difference  between  brutes  and 
men,  with  respect  to  their  intellects  here,  and  their  fate 
hereafter.  I  shall,  however,  mention  that  of  Mr.  Locke, 
who  says,  "  This,  I  think,  I  may  be  positive  in,  that  the 
power  of  abstracting  is  not  at  all  in  them,  and  that  the 
having  of  general  ideas  is  that  which  puts  a  perfect  distinc- 
tion betwixt  man  and  brutes. — For  it  is  evident,  we  observe 
no  footsteps  in  them  of  making  use  of  general  signs  for  uni- 
versal ideas,  from  which  we  have  reason  to  imagine  that 
they  have  not  the  faculty  of  abstracting  or  making  general 
ideas,  since  they  have  no  use  of  words,  or  any  other  general 
signs." :[: 

In  fact,  however,  as  brutes  have  the  same  external  senses 
that  we  have,  they  have,  of  course,  all  the  same  inlets  to 
ideas  that  we  have  ;  and  though,  on  account  of  their  want- 
ing a  sufficient  quantity  of  brain^  perhaps,  chiefly,  the  com- 
bination and  association  of  their  ideas  cannot  be  so  complex 
as  ours,  and  therefore  they  cannot  make  so  great  a  progress 
in  intellectual  improvements,  they  must  necessarily  have, 
in  kind,  every  faculty  that  we  are  possessed  of.  Also,  since 
they  evidently  have  memory,  passions,  will,  and  judgment 
too,  as  their  actions  demonstrate,  they  must,  of  course,  have 
the  faculty  that  we  call  abstraction,  as  well  as  the  rest ; 
though,  not  having  the  use  of  words,  they  cannot  commu- 

*  P.  45.  (P.)  B.  i.  Ch.  i.  S.  XXXV.  ad  fin. 

t  Essay,  1.  p.  148.  CPJ     2d  Reply,  Works,  I.  p.  59'2. 

%  Ibid.  p.  120.  (P.J    B.  ii.  Ch.  ii.  S.x. 
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uicate  their  ideas  to  us.  They  must,  at  least,  have  a  natural 
capacity  for  what  is  called  abstraction,  it  being  nothing  more 
than  a  particular  case  of  the  association  of  ideas,  of  which, 
in  "general,  they  are  certainly  possessed  as  well  as  ourselves. 

Besides,  if  dogs  had  no  general  or  abstract  ideas,  but  only 
such  as  were  appropriated  to  particular  indicidaal  objects, 
they  could  never  be  taught  to  distinguish  a  man  as  such,  a 
hare  as  such,  or  a  partridge  as  such,  &c.  But  their  actions 
shew,  that  they  may  be  trained  to  catch  hares,  set  partridges, 
or  birds  in  general,  and  even  attack  men,  as  well  as  to  distin- 
guish their  own  master,  and  the  servants  of  the  family  in 
which  they  live. 

Whether  brutes  will  survive  the  grave  we  cannot  tell. 
This  depends  upon  other  considerations  than  their  being 
capable  of  reason  and  reflection.  If  the  resurrection  be  \iVO' 
pev\y  iniracidous,  and  entirely  out  of  all  the  established  laws 
of  nature,  it  will  appear  probable  that  brutes  have  no  share 
in  it ;  since  we  know  of  no  declaration  that  God  has  made 
to  that  purpose,  and  they  can  have  no  expectation  of  any 
such  thing.  But  if  the  resurrection  be,  in  fact,  within  the 
proper  course  of  nature,  extensively  considered,  and  conse- 
quently there  be  something  remaining  of  every  organized 
body  that  death  does  not  destroy,  there  will  be  reason  to 
conclude,  that  they  will  be  benefited  by  it  as  well  as  our- 
selves. And  the  great  misery  to  which  some  of  them  are 
exposed  in  this  life,  may  incline  us  to  think,  that  a  merciful 
and  just  God  will  make  them  some  recompense  for  it  here- 
after. He  is  their  Maker  and  Father  as  well  as  ours.  But, 
with  respect  to  this  question,  we  have  no  sufficient  data 
from  which  to  argue,  and  therefore  must  acquiesce  in  our 
utter  ignorance,  satisfied  that  the  Maker  and  Judge  of  all 
will  do  that  which  is  right. 
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We  hnve  not  followed  cunningly-devised  fables,  ivlien  ice  made  known  unto  you  the  power 
and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  2  Pet.  i.  I6. 
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THE 

INTRODUCTION. 


CONTAINING 


The  Outlines  of  the  Philosophical  Doctrine   concerning   the 
Origin  of  the  Souls  of  Men,   &c. 


True  religion,  which  consists  in  the  observance  of  just 
precepts  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and  of  reasonable  expecta- 
tions after  death,  is  necessarily  founded  on  a  just  knowledge 
of  God,  of  ourselves  and  our  situation.  But  it  was  natu- 
rally impossible  that  mankind,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world, 
should  attain  to  just  notions  on  these  subjects,  ^t  could 
not  be,  but  that  the  philosophy  of  the  world  around  us, 
and  the  various  substances  that  compose  it,  should  precede 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  especiall}'  the  knowledge 
of  God,  the  maker  of  all  things.  And  the  very  slow  pro- 
gress that  mankind  have  made  in  the  true  philosophy  of  the 
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external  world,  our  acquaintance  with  which  is  at  present 
but  very  imperfect,  and  all  the  great  discoveries  recent,  is 
sufficient  to  convince  any  person,  who  knows  what  philo- 
sophy is,  and  how  ready  men  always  are  to  speculate  upon 
every  subject,  and  to  attach  themselves  to  general  principles^ 
false  as  well  as  true,  of  what  importance  it  was  that  the 
Universal  Parent  should  make  some  provision  for  his  oft'spi  ;ng 
in  these  respects;  by  imparting  to  them  that  information 
which,  in  their  circumstances,  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
they  should  have  acquired.  Without  this  seasonable  assist- 
ance, very  absurd  notions  would  unavoidably  have  been 
formed,  and  foolish  and  pernicious  practices  would  have 
been  the  consequence  of  them. 

It  is  not  from  theory  only,  but  from  unquestionable /ac/s 
that  we  are  authorized  to  pronounce  in  this  manner.  AH 
authentic  history  shews  us,  that  when  mankind,  unfurnished 
with  the  rudiments  of  just  previous  knowledge,  did  specu- 
late concerning  the  structure  of  the  world  and  the  origin  of 
it;  concerning  their  own  nature  and  future  destination,  and 
especially  the  nature  and  moral  government  of  God,  they 
did  adopt  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  systems  ima- 
ginable ;  and  that  the  religion  they  thus  made  for  themselves 
gave  a  sanction  to  such  practices  as  exceedingly  debased  their 
natures,  and  sunk  them  to  the  lowest  degree  of  depravity, 
vice  and  wretchedness.  That  the  religions  of  the  heathen 
world,  and  especially  those  of  the  early  ages  of  mankind, 
were  of  this  pernicious  kind,  no  person  acquainted  with 
history  will  deny. 

It  is,  likewise,  no  less  evident  from  history,  that  it  has 
been  owing  to  the  influence  of  a  {q\\  fundamental  truths, 
communicated  by  God  to  men,  that  the  mischievous  ten- 
dency of  the  various  Pagan  religions  has,  in  fact,  been  coun- 
teracted ;  and  it  is  from  these  alone  we  are  to  expect  the 
future  prevalence  of  sound  knowledge,  virtue  and  happiness. 
I  do  not  say,  however,  that  no  just  principles  of  religion 
could  ever  have  been  formed  by  men  unassisted  by  revela- 
tion, but  that  this  knowledge  would  have  been  acquired 
vert/  late,  not  till  error,  superstition  and  vice  had  become  too 
prevalent  and  inveterate;  and  some  important  religious 
truths,  I  may  venture  to  say,  would  never  have  been  ac- 
quired at  all. 

That  there  is  one  God,  who  made  the  world,  and  all  things 
in  it,  and  who  governs  it  by  his  providence,  who  loves  virtue, 
and  will  reward  it ;  who  hates  vice,  and  will  punish  it ;  are 
truths  too  sublime  to  have  been  investigated  by  human  spe- 

VOL.  III.  2  c 
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dilation.  On  the  contrary,  a  various  and  ?Lhs\ud  poli/theis7n, 
leading  to  the  most  abominable  and  horrid  rites,  was  the 
immediate  consequence  of  the  wild,  undirected  speculations 
of  men  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world.  The  religion  of 
the  Patriarchs  and  Jews,  which  alone  contained  the  great 
truths  above-mentioned,  was  a  most  seasonable  check  upon 
the  polytheism  of  the  East,  which  was  of  the  most  flagitious 
and  horrid  kind.  And  it  has  been  owing  to  Christianity, 
and  to  nothing  else,  that  the  same  great  and  generous  prin- 
ciples have  now  spread  into  this  Western  part  of  the  world, 
overturning  the  polytheism  that  prevailed  in  it  before,  and 
bidding  fair,  according  to  the  prophecies  of  the  gospel,  to 
diffuse  their  beneficial  influence  among  all  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

The  incapacity  of  mankind,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
for  speculating  concerning  their  own  nature,  or  that  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  therefore  the  real  importance  of  revela- 
tion, is  in  nothing  more  conspicuous  than  in  its  appearing 
(now  that  we  are  somewhat  better  prepared  to  form  a  judg- 
ment concerning  these  subjects)  that  the  doctrines  of  reve- 
lation only,  prove  to  be  truly  rational;  and  all  the  ingenious 
speculations  of  men,  how  specious  soever,  are  found  to  be 
all  chimerical  and  vain,  being  contradicted  by  the  appear- 
ances of  nature. 

This  is  in  nothing  more  evident,  than  in  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning human  nature.  The  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophy on  this  subject,  even  those  that  have  been  in  some 
measure  subservient  to  the  interests  of  virtue,  will  by  no 
means  stand  the  test  of  just  reasoning  j  whereas,  the  simple 
doctrine  of  revelation  stands  uncontradicted  by  any  natural 
appearance  whatever,  and  by  this  means  proves  its  origin 
from  the  God  of  all  truth. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  is,  that  God  made  man  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground ;  and,  by  simply  animating  this  orga- 
nized matter,  made  him  that  living,  percipient  and  intelli- 
gent being  that  he  is.  According  to  revelation,  death  is  a 
state  of  rest  and  insensibility,  and  our  only,  though  sure 
hope  of  a  future  life,  is  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  whole  man,  at  some  distant  period  ;  this 
assurance  being  sufficiently  confirmed  to  us,  both  by  the 
evident  tokens  of  a  divine  commission  attending  the  persons 
who  delivered  the  doctrine,  and  especially  by  the  actual 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  more  anthentically 
attested  than  any  Other  fact  in  history. 

On  rile  contrary,  the  doctrine  of  philosophy  on  tliis  sub- 
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ject  is,  that  there  are  two  disfmct  principles  in  man,  a  bod^ 
and  a  soul,  the  latter  of  which  comes  from  heaven,  and 
returns  to  it  again,  when  the  body  dies ;  and,  consequently, 
that  the  body  is  so  far  from  being  the  tchole  man,  that  it  is 
very  improperly  called  a  part  of  him  ;  being,  in  fact,  an  in- 
cumbrance to  the  percipient  and  thinking  substance,  which 
alone  is  himself;  and  we  only  begin  to  live  to  purpose,  when 
we  are  disengaged  from  these  impediments  to  our  highly, 
active  powers. 

Contrary  as  this  system  is  to  all  appearances  whatever,  as 
I  have  shewn  at  hirge  in  the  preceding  treatise,  it  has  been 
to  an  attentive  study  of  the  Scriptures  chiefly,  and  not  so 
much  to  the  consideration  of  natural  phenomena,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  downfall  of  it.  We  there  find  a  total 
and  remarkable  silence  concerning  the  unembodied  state  of 
7nan.  Death  is  there  considered  as  a  state  of  oblivion  and 
insensibility ;  and  it  is  only  at  the  general  resurrection  of  the 
human  race,  that  the  rewards  of  virtue,  and  the  punish- 
ments of  vice,  are  expressly  said  to  commence. 

These  circumstances  are  so  striking  in  the  s^'stem  of  reve- 
lation, that  divines  (and  not  philosophers)  were  first  con- 
vinced that,  though  man  has  a  soul  distinct  from  his  body, 
its  powers  of  perception  and  action  depend  upon  the  body, 
and  that  the  whole  man  is  in  a  state  of  insensibility  from 
death  to  the  resurrection.  After  this,  we  discover  that  na- 
tural phenomena  entirely  favour  the  same  conclusion,  and 
that,  had  we  known  nothing  of  man  but  what  we  see  of  him 
here,  we  must  necessarily  have  formed  the  same  judgment ; 
and  that  death  would  be  followed  by  the  utter  extinction  of 
all  our  percipient  and  intellectual  powers. 

This  having  been  the  state  of  opinions  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  the  soul  having  served  no  other  purpose  but  that 
of  an  hypothesis  (being  deemed  incapable  of  subsisting,  or 
at  least  of  acting  by  itself),  we  are  encouraged  to  lay  aside 
all  prejudice,  and  examine  whether  this  hypothesis  of  a  soul, 
distinct  from  the  body,  be  favoured  by  fact  and  appearances. 
Finding  it  not  to  be  favoured  by  any  one  fact  or  appearance 
in  nature,  I  have  ventured  to  reject  it  altogether ;  and  here, 
and  here  only,  I  find  a  perfect  consonancy  between  the  doc- 
trines of  revelation  and  the  dictates  of  natural  reason. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  1  am  tempted  to  extend  my 
views,  and  consider  the  whole  philosophical  system,  of 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  soul  makes  a  part ;  endeavouring 
to  trace  it  from  its  source,  and  to  shew  the  mischievous 

2  c  2 
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effects  that  have  followed  from  incorporating  a  thing  of  so 
heterogeneous  a  nature  into  the  system  of  revelation. 

The  importance  of  these  inquiries  must  be  evident  to 
any  person  who  attends  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
good  sense  in  the  world.  For  if  the  general  body  of  Chris- 
tians retain  any  doctrine  as  essential  to  revealed  religion, 
which  true  philosophy  shall  prove  to  be  actually  false,  the 
consequence  will  be,  that  the  whole  system  will  be  rejected 
by  those  who  consider  that  tenet  as  an  inseparable  part  of  it. 
So  greatly  doth  it  behove  us,  that  Christian  knowledge  should 
keep  pace  with  philosophical. 

A  conjecture  concerning  the  origin  of  the  opinion  of  o.  soul 
distinct  from  the  body  of  man,  was  advanced  in  the  preceding 
treatise.  I  shall  now  observe,  that  after  the  soul  had,  for 
reasons  there  assigned,  been  conceived  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  air,  ovjire,  to  go  above  the  clouds,  and  to  have  come  down 
from  thence,  all  which  opinions  have  an  easy  connexion, 
we  find  the  following  more  extended  philosophical  system 
erected  on  this  basis.  All  accounts  prove,  that  it  was  first 
established  in  the  Oriental  part  of  the  world,  and  that  it  was 
thence  diffused  through  Europe,  but  it  was  held  with  con- 
siderable variations  every  where. 

There  have  existed  from  eternity  two  principles,  essen- 
tially different  from,  and  opposite  to  each  other,  God  and 
tnatter  ;  the  former  an  intelligent  and  perfectly  good  Being, 
generally  compared  to  liglit,  the  other  the  source  of  all  evil, 
and  generally  compared  to  darkness.  Either  from  eternity, 
or  in  time,  there  issued  from  the  Supreme  Intelligence  various 
inferior  intelligences.  This  production  was  by  way  of  effiux 
or  emanation  from  himself,  it  being  an  indisputable  maxim, 
that  nothing  can  come  from,  nothing.  These  intelligences 
occupied  the  region  of  light,  bounded  by  that  of  darkness, 
which  lay  below  it.  The  second  principle,  or  matter,  was 
by  some  represented  as  wholly  inert,  but  by  others  it  was 
said  to  be  animated,  or  to  have  a  peculiar  soul. 

Some  of  the  inferior  intelligences  having  sinned,  and  for- 
feited their  rank  in  the  regions  of  light,  were  condemned  to 
assume  material  bodies,  several  of  which  they  sometimes 
animated  in  succession,  till,  by  this  course  of  suffering  and 
purgation,  they  were  sufficiently  purified  from  their  original 
stains  ;  after  which  they  were  to  re-ascend  to  the  regions  of 
light,  and  be  finally  absorbed  into  the  Supreme  Mind  from 
which  they  issued. 

For  the  purpose  of  forming  these  material  bodies,  and 
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preparing  a  habitable  world  for  their  reception,  there  was  a 
peculiar  emanation  from  the  Supreme  Mind,  or  a  second  God; 
since  the  present  habitable  world,  containing  a  mixture  of 
good  and  evil,  could  not  come  from  a  being  perfectly  good. 
Others,  however,  supposed,  that  this  peculiar  emanation  was 
prior  to  all  others,  and  co-eternal  with  the  Supreme  Mind. 

The  most  considerable  variation  in  this  system  respects 
the  origin  of  matter.  For  some  did  not  suppose  it  to  be'  eter- 
nal, but,  like  all  other  things,  to  have  issued,  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  the  One  Great  Original  Being,  and  Source  of 
all  existence  ;  and,  therefore,  that  this  also  will,  at  length, 
be  re-absorbed,  and  nothing  will  exist  but  the  Divine  Being 
himself. 

The  next  considerable  variation  is,  that  some  represent 
the  descent  of  souls  into  bodies,  to  have  been  at  the  same 
time  a  sin  and  a  punishment;  those  souls  having  first  been 
smitten  with  a  desire  to  animate  such  bodies,  for  the  sake  of 
the  corporeal  pleasures  they  might  enjoy  in  them. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  a  system,  which,  though  founded 
on  nothing  but  imagination.,  without  a  single yac^  or  appear- 
ance in  nature  to  support  it,  has  dazzled  and  captivated  the 
philosophical  part  of  the  world  from  the  earliest  ages.  And, 
though  the  humble  system  of  revelation  be  diametrically  op- 
posite to  it,  in  all  its  parts,  representing  one  God  as  being 
himself  the  maker  of  all  things,  the  author  of  good  and  evil, 
and  as  having  made  man  of  the  dust  of  the  earth.,  to  which 
he  is  to  return,  and  from  which  he  is  to  be  raised  at  last ; 
and  thonoh  this  system  of  revelation  has  not  failed,  where- 
ever  it  has  been  received,  to  overturn  the  heathenish  system 
in  part,  much  of  it,  however,  was  unnaturally  incorporated 
into  Christianity  in  early  times;  and  there  are  no  small 
remains  of  it  in  the  Christianity  of  the  present  time,  both 
Popish  and  Protestant,  as  will  abundantly  appear  in  the 
course  of  this  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  general  spread  of  this  philoso- 
phical system,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  minds  of  the  Jews 
were  long  uncontaminated  with  it.  The  doctrine  of  revela- 
tion concerning  a  future  life  for  man,  depends  upon  the  rcs/rr^ 
rection  of  the  dead,  and  has  no  other  foundation  whatever. 
No  other  ground  of  hope  is  so  much  as  hinted  at  in  any  part 
of  the  Old  or  New  Testament ;  and  though  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  learned  Pharisees  in  T)ur  Saviour's  time  might 
have  been  infected  with  other  notions,  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  or  from  the  East,  they  appear  not  to  have  been  theji 
known  to  the  vulgar  among  the  Jewish  nation,  as  is  suffi- 
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ciently  evident  from  the  history  of  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Lazarus. 

From  this  valuable  history,  we  find  that  Martha,  the  sister 
of  Lazarus,  had  no  hope  respecting  her  brother,  but  from 
the  resurrection  of  the  last  day,  John  xi.  24;  and  our  Lord 
gives  her  no  consolation  but  on  the  same  ground.  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life.  Had  the  notion  of  a  separate  soul, 
released  from  the  fetters  of  flesh,  and  enjoying  consummate 
happiness  in  another  life,  been  known  to  them,  and  believed 
by  them,  it  could  not  but  have  been  uppermost  in  their 
minds  ;  and  some  mention  of  it,  or  some  allusion  to  it,  would 
certainly  have  been  found  in  the  history ;  whereas  no  such 
thing  appears. 

This  belief  of  a  resurrection,  as  the  only  foundation  of  a 
future  life,  evidently  existing,  and  being  universally  received 
in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  but 
that  it  must  have  been  the  belief  of  the  most  early  Jews  and 
Patriarchs.  And  since  this  doctrine  could  never  have  been 
suggested  by  any  appearance  in  nature,  it  must  have  been 
derived  from  some  original  revelation,  probably  prior  to  the 
flood. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  appears 
to  have  been  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians 
and  Chaldeans,  as  may  be  seen  in  Le  Clerc's  edition  of^ 
Stanley's  History  of  the  Chaldean  Religion,  and  Beausobre's 
account  of  the  religion  of  the  Magi,  in  his  excellent  History 
of  Mafiicheism  ;*  but  it  seems  to  have  become  extinct  in 
time,  and  to  have  given  place  to  the  more  flattering  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  human  soul,  and  its  future  destination, 
mentioned  above.  For,  after  this,  it  is  remarkable,  as  all 
writers  acknowledge,  that  no  philosopher  admitted  any  future 
life  but  on  the  supposition  that  the  soul  survived  the  body, 
or  admitted  that  the  soul  survived  the  body,  who  did  not, 
at  the  same  time,  suppose  that  it  had  existed  before  its  union 
to  the  body,  and  who  inferred  that  it  would  survive  the  body 
from  the  consideration  of  its  having  pre-existed.  This,  then, 
was  the  only  ground  of  hope  on  the  heathen  system,  as  op- 
posed to  that  which  revelation  holds  out  to  us,  and  which, 
though  utterly  inconsistent  with  it,  has  kept  its  place  along 
with  it  in  almost  all  our  public  creeds  to  this  day. 


*  Histoire,  L.  ii.  Cli.  ii.  1.  p.  lO?. 
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SECTION    I. 

Of  the  Indian,  or  the  proper  Oriental  Philosophy/. 

It  is  ill  the  East,  and  especially  in  the  empire  of  Indostan, 
where  the  same  people,  and  the  same  government,  continued 
for  many  ages,  that  we  are  to  look  ior  the  genuine  Oriental 
philosophy  with  respect  to  the  soul.  We  have  not  only 
the  testimony  of  all  ancient  writers,  that  the  S3-stcm  I  have 
mentioned  prevailed  there,  and  that  from  thence  it  was 
propagated  Westward,  but  later  travellers  into  those  coun- 
tries give  us  the  most  satisfactory  information  concerning  it. 
It  is  at  this  very  day  the  reigning  religion  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  of  a  great  part  of  the  East ;  and  the  attachment  of  these 
people  to  it,  is  exceeded  by  nothing  but  by  that  of  the  Jews 
to  theirs. 

Ramsay  informs  us,  from  Abraham  Roger,  concerning 
the  religion  of  the  Bramins,  and  Kerchers  Sina  Illustrata, 
that  the  Bramins  believe  "  that  souls  are  an  eternal  emana- 
tion from  the  Divine  essence,  or  at  least  that  they  were 
produced  a  long  time  before  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  that 
in  this  pure  state  they  sinned,  and  from  that  time  are  sent 
into  the  bodies  of  men  and  beasts,  each  according  to  its 
desert;  so  that  the  body  which  the  soul  inhabits  resembles 
a  chaos  or  a  prison."  They  teach  "  that,  after  a  certain  num- 
ber of  transmigrations,  all  souls  are  reunited  to  their  original, 
enter  into  the  company  of  the  gods,  and  become  divinities."* 

The  Baudistes  (says  the  author  o^  Exam  en  da  Fatalisme)^ 
a  sect  of  Indian  philosophers,  say  that  it  is  sensual  pleasure 
that  weighs  down  tiie  soul,  corrupts  it,  and  chains  it  to 
matter;  so  that  the  soul,  in  order  to  recover  its  natural  dig- 
nity, must  make  itself  independent  of  the  wants  of  the  body, 
and  be  sensible  of  the  deceitfulness  of  the  pleasures  it  pro- 
cures. The  Baudistes,  therefore,  convinced  of  these  prin- 
ciples, renounce  pleasure,  the  world,  and  their  families, 
and  give  themselves  up  to  contemplation  and  incredible 
austerities.  •]• 

Later  travellers  have  given  us  much  more  extensive  and 
exact  information  concerning  the  religion  of  Indostan;  and 
in  them  we  have  more  particulars  of  the  Oriental  system 
unfolded,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  from  this 

•  Travels  of  Cyrus,  pp.  300,  301.  (P.)      Discours.  Roger,  L.  ii.  Pt.  ii.  Cli.  vii. 
t  Vol.  I.  p.  213.     (P.) 
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source  that  the  Greeks  derived  their  boasted  wisdom,  and 
the  Christians  the  first  taint  that  was  given  to  their  purer 
principles.  Two  English  travellers  have  particularly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  attention  to  this  subject,  Mr. 
Hohveil  and  Mr.  Dow,  w4io,  though  they  differ  in  some 
particulars,  agree  sufficiently  in  many  things,  for  which  1 
shall  quote  them. 

Ml ,  Kolwell  ffives  his  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Hin- 
doos, from  the  Chartah  B/tade,  which,  he  says,  contains  a 
genuine,  uncontamiudUd  account  of  their  'eligion,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Anghtorrah  Bhade,  which,  rie  says,  is  ?  cor- 
ruption of  it.*  He  sums  up  the  whole  in  the  following 
manner: 

"  That  there  is  one  God,  eternal,  omnifick,  omnipotent 
and  omniscient,  in  all  things  excepting  a  prescience  of  the 
future  actions  o^  free  agents.  That  God,  from  an  impulse 
of  divine  love  and  goodness,  first  created  three  angelic  per- 
sons, to  whom  he  gave  precedence,  though  siot  in  equal  de- 
gree. That  he  afterwards,  from  the  same  impulse,  created 
an  angelic  host,  whom  he  placed  in  subjection  to  Birmah, 
his  first  created,  and  to  Bistnoo,  and  Sieb,  as  coadjutors  to 
Birmah.  That  God  created  them  all  free,  and  intended 
they  should  all  be  partakers  of  his  glory  and  beatitude,  on 
the  easy  conditions  of  their  acknowledging  him  their  Creator 
and  paying  obedience  to  him,  and  to  the  three  primary  crea- 
ted personages  whom  he  had  put  over  them. 

"  That  in  process  of  time,  a  large  portion  of  the  angelic 
host,  at  the  instigation  of  Moisasoor^  and  others  of  their 
chief  leaders,  rebelled,  and  denied  the  supremacy  of  their 
Creator,  and  refused  obedience  to  his  commands.  That  in 
consequence,  the  rebels  were  excluded  heaven,  and  the 
sight  of  their  Creator,  and  doomed  to  languish  for  ever  in 
sorrow  and  darkness.  That  after  a  time,  by  the  interces- 
sion of  the  three  primary,  and  the  rest  of  the  faithful  angelic 
beings,  God  relented,  and  placed  the  delinquents  in  a  more 

*  Interesting  Historical  Events,  Part.  11.  p.  29.  (P.)  This  curious  work  is  thus 
entitled:  "  Interesting  Historical  Events  relative  to  the  Provinces  of  Bengal  and  the 
Empire  of  Indostan — as  also  the  Mythology  and  Coisuiogony,  Fasts  and  Festivals  of 
the  Gentoos,  followers  of  the  Shaslah,  aii(l  a  Dissertation  on  the  Metempsychosis, 
commonly  tliough  erroneously  called  the  Pythagorean  Doctrine,"  By  J.  Z.  Holwell, 
Esq.  1767.  Mr.  Hoi  well,  who  had  borne  a  very  high  station  in  the  British  govern- 
ment of  India,  died,  in  England,  at  an  advanced  age,  iu  1798.  He  professed  Chris- 
tianity with  the  Arian  notion  of  the  person  of  Christ,  but  contended  that  Brama  was 
also  impired  though  his  religion,  like  the  Christian,  had  been  corrupted,  especially 
on  the  article  of  the  Divine  Unity.  Mr.  H.  advocated  the  theory  of  Mr.  Berrow,  a 
Divine  of  the  Established  Churcli,  who  published,  iu  17C'2,  A  pre-existent  Lapse  of 
Human  Souls.     See  his  4th  Part,  pp.  37,  47,  48,  72. 
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sufferable  state  of  punishment  and  probation,  with  powers 
to  regain  their  lost  happy  situation,  'i  hat  for  that  purpose, 
a  new  creation  of  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds  instantane- 
ously took  place,  destined  for  the  delinquents.  Th;it  the 
new  creation  consisted  of  fifteen  regions,  seven  below  and 
seven  above  this  ;:erraqueous  globe,  and  that  this  globe  is  the 
("ighth,  last  and  chief  stage  of  punishment,  purgation  and 
trial.  That  mortai  bodies  were  prepared  by  dod  for  the 
rebel  angels,  in  which  they  were  for  a  space  to  be  impri- 
soned, and  sul)ject  to  natural]  and  moral  evils,  more  or  less 
painful,  in  proportion  to  tlieir  original  guilt;  and  through 
which  they  were  doomed  to  transmigrate,  under  eighty-nine 
ditferent  forms,  the  last  into  that  of  man,  when  the  powers 
of  the  animating  rebel  spirits  are  supposed  to  be  enlarged, 
equal  to  the  state  of  their  first  creation. — 

"  That  the  rebel  leaders  had  power  given  them  by  God  to 
enter  the  eight  regions  of  punishment  and  probation,  and 
that  the  faithful  angelic  spirits  had  permission  occasionally  to 
descend  to  those  regions,  to  guard  the  delinquents  against 
the  future  attempts  of  their  leaders.  And  that  consequently, 
the  souls,  or  spirits,  which  animate  every  mortal  form,  are 
delhnineiif  angels,  in  a  state  of  punishment,  for  a  lapse 
from  innoceu  -e  in  a  pre-existent  state."* 

In  this  summary  the  word  creation  is  made  use  of  by  Mr. 
Holvvell;  but  in  the  work  from  which  the  summary  is  made, 
it  is  said,  that  the  Eternal  One  formed  the  angelic  host,  "  in 
part,  of  his  own  essence.'*  It  is  also  said,  that  the  rebel 
an;^els  were  driven  from  heaven  into  the  Onderah,  or  intense 
darkness,'^  the  origin  of  which,  not  being  mentioned,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  from  all  eternity;  and  it  is  no 
where  said  in  this  account,  that  any  thing  was  made  from 
nothing. 

"  It  is  an  established  doctrine,"  he  says,  "  of  the  Augh- 
torrah  Shade,  that  the  three  primary  created  personages,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  heavenly  angelic  faithful  spirits,  have 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  permission  given  them 
by  God,  desLend-ed  to  the  eight  Bohoons  of  punishment,  and 
have  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  the  feelings  of 
natural  and  moral  ^vil  for  the  sake  of  their  brethren,  the 
delinquexit  Debt  ih."  J 

These  extracts  from  Mr.  Holwell  contain  a  pretty  full 
detail  of  most  of  the  tenets  that  I  have  mentioned  in  my 

♦  Interesting  Historical  Events,  Part.  II.  pp.  60— G3.     (P.) 
t  Ibid.  pp.  35,  44.     (P.)  jU'id.  p.  71.     (P.) 
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sketch  of  the  Oriental  system.     Some  other  particulars  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Dow. 

According  to  him  the  Bedas,  written  in  the  Shanscrit 
language,  are  said  to  have  been  collected  by  Bedss, — who 
divided  them  into  four  distinct  parts,  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-four  years  before  1776  of  the  Christian 
aera.*  "  The  Hindoos,"  he  says,  "  are  divided  into  two 
great  religious  sects,  the  followers  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bedang,  and  those  who  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the 
Neadirsen.-\  Bedang — is  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Bedas  by  that  great  philosopher  and  prophet  Beaas 
Muni."  It  was  revised  some  ages  after  "  by  Sirrider  Swami. 
Almost  all  the  Hindoos  of  the  Decan,  and  those  of  the 
Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts  are  of  the  sect  of  the 
Bedang."  + 

According  to  the  Bedang,  "  ajfection  dwelt  with  God  from 
all  eternity.      It  was  of  three  different  kinds,  the  creative, 
the  preserving  and  the  destructive.     The  first  is  represented 
hy  Br imha,  the  second  by  Bishen,  and  the  third  by  Shibah. — 
The  affection  of  God  then  produced  power^  and  power,  at  a 
proper  conjuncture  of  time  and  fate,  embraced  goodness  and 
produced  matter.     The   three  qualities  then,   acting  upon 
matter,  produced  the  universe.§     According  to  this  system, 
since  nothing  is  said  to  be  made  out  of  nothing,  matter  must 
have  been  produced  by  a  kind  of  generation  from  beings 
whose  substance  was  originally  derived  from  God  himself, 
which  was  agreeable  to  the  avowed  opinion  of  the  Cabalists. 
"  God  seeing  the  earth  in  full  bloom — called  forth  for  the 
first  time  intellect,  which  he  endued  with  various  organs  and 
shapes,  to  form  a  diversity  of  animals  upon  the  earth."    "  In- 
tellect is  a  portion  of  the  great  soul  of  the  universe^  breathed 
into  all  creatures,  to  animate  them  for  a  certain  time. — After 
death  it  animates  other  bodies,  or  returns  like  a  drop  into 
that  unbounded  ocean  from  which  it  first  arose,"  which  is 
the  case  with  the  souls  of  the  good.     But  those   of  the 
wicked  are,  after  death,  "  immediately  clothed  with  a  body 
of  fire,  air  and  akash,"  (a  subtle  ethereal  matter,  from  whence 
the  Greeks  probably  had  their  notion  of  the  materia  prima^) 
"  in  which  they  are  for  a  time  punished  in  hell.     After  the 
season  of  their  grief  is  over  they  reanimate  other  bodies  ;  but 
till  they  shall  arrive  at  a  state  of  purity,  they  can  never  be 
absorbed  into  God. — That  absorbed  state— is  a  participation 

♦  Dissertation  prefixed  to  his  "  History  of  Hindostan,"  1768,  p.  27-    (P-) 
t  Ibid.  p.  38.  (P.)  X  Ibid.  p.  38.  CPJ  h  Ibid.  pp.  40,  41.  (P.) 
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of  the  Divine  nature, — where  consciousness  is  lost  in  bliss.'* 
At  length  *'  a  comet — shall  involve  all  things  in  fire,  and 
reduce  the  world  into  ashes.  God  shall  then  exist  alone, 
for  matter  will  be  totally  annihilated."  This  doctrine  of  a 
Jinal  conflagration  was  adopted  by  the  Stoics.  "  The  more 
learned  Bramins,"  he  saj^s,  "  affirm  that  the  hell  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bcdang,  was  only  intended  as  a  mere  buo*- 
bcar  to  the  vulgar  ; — for  that  God  has  no  passion  but  bene- 
volence ;"  and  men  are  never  punished  for  their  vices,  "  but 
by  the  pain  and  affliction  which  are  the  natural  consequences 
of  their  actions."  *  This  we  find  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  all  the  Greek  philosophers,  without  exception.— ——Such 
arc  the  doctrines  of  the  Bedang. 

The  Njjad'tr.ieti  "  is  not  reckoned  so  ancient  as  the  Be- 
dang, yet  ifc  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  a  philosopher 
called  Goutam,  near  four  thousand  years  ago,"  and  is  re- 
ceived as  sacred  in  Bengal,  and  all  the  northern  provinces 
of  Indostan,  but  is  rejected  by  the  rest.-j* 

According  to  this  system,  "  the  soul  or  vital  principle  is 
a  subtle  element,  which  pervades  all  things,"  distinct  from 
"  organization  and  vital  motion.  Five  things,"  he  says, 
"  must,  of  necessity,  be  eternal.  The  first  of  these  is — the 
great  soul^  who  is  immaterial,  one,  invisible,  &c.  ;  the 
second — is  the  vital  soul,"  which  he  supposes  is  material,  by 
giving  it  the  following  properties, "  number, quantity,  motion, 
contraction,  extension,  divisibility,  perception,  pleasure, 
pain,  desire,  aversion,  accident  and  power."  Upon  the  dif- 
ference of  "  the  vital  soul  from  the  great  soul, — the  followers 
of  the  Bedang  and  Neadirsen  are  principally  divided."  From 
this  vital  soul  arises  ail  evil.:{: 

It  is  remarkable,  that  we  find  the  same  diflference  of 
opinion  among  the  Greeks,  the  Stoics  maintaining  that  in- 
ferior intelligences  are  detached  from  the  Supreme  Mind  itself^ 
and  are  to  be  absorbed  into  it  again  ;  whereas  other  sects 
make  the  human  soul  to  be  a  portion  of  the  soul  of  the 
universe, di  principle  distinct  from  the  SupremeMind,  or  to  be 
composed  in  part,  of  the  one,  and  in  part,  of  the  other. 

"  Goutam's  third  eternal  principle  is  time  or  duration, — 
the  fourth  is  space  oy  extension,  the  fifth  is  a/cash,  a  subtile 
and  pure  element,  which  fills  up  the  vacuum  of  space,  and  is 
compounded  oi  pur  mans,  or  quantities  infinitely  small,  indi- 
visible and  perpetual.     God,"  he  says,  "  can  neither  make 

•  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  **  History  of  Ilindostan,"  pp.  42—44,  45,  50.  (PJ. 
t  Ibid.  p.  56.  (P.)  X  Ibid.  pp.  57,  58.  (P.) 
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nor  annihilate  these  atoms  ; — but  they  are  in  other  respects 
totally  subservient  to  his  pleasure.  God,  at  a  certain  season, 
endued  these  atoms — with  plasticity,  byvirtue  of  which  they 
arranged  themselves  into  four  gross  elements,  fire,  air,  water 
and  earth.  These  atoms,  being  from  the  beginning  formed 
by  God  into  the  seeds  of  all  productions, — the  vital  soul  as- 
sociated with  them  ;  so  that  animals  and  plants  of  various 
kinds  were  produced  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  su- 
periority of  man,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Neadir- 
sen,  consists  only  in  the  finer  organization  of  his  parts." 
The  doctrine  of  transmigration  and  absorption  into  the  Deity 
he  holds  in  common  with  others.  He  "  maintains,  that  the 
world  is  subject  to  successive  dissolutions  and  renovations, 
at  certain  stated  periods.  He  divides  these  dissolutions  into 
the  lesser  and  the  greater."  At  "  the  lesser — the  world  will 
be  then  consumed  by  fire,  and  the  elements  shall  be  jumbled 
together;  and  after  a  certain  space  of  time  they  will  again 
resume  their  former  order."  This,  also,  was  the  doctrine  of 
some  of  the  Greek  sects. — "  These  repeated  dissolutions  and 
renovations,"  Mr.  Dow  sa3's,  "  have  furnished  a  most  ample 
field  for  the  inventions  of  the  Braynins.  Many  allegorical 
systems  of  creation  are,  upon  that  account,  contained  in  the 
Shasters,"  and  "  it  was  for  this  reason  that  so  many  different 
accounts  of  the  cosmogony  of  the  Hindoos  have  been  pro- 
mulgated in  Europe ;  some  travellers  adopting  one  system, 
and  some  another."  * 

The  doctrine  of  the  restitution  of  all  things  is  also  found 
farther  to  the  East.  "  F.  Longobardi,  in  his  Treatise  con- 
cerning the  learned  sect  in  China,  observes,  that  it  is  a 
doctrine  of  theirs,  that  '  this  universe  will  expire,  and  all 
things  in  it. — All  things  shall  return  to  the  first  principle, 
which  shall  produce  another  world,  after  the  same  manner  ; 
and  this  also  ending,  another  will  succeed,  and  so  another 
without  end.'  "-j* 

The  curious  reader  will  be  amused  with  seeing  a  manifest 
resemblance  between  the  mythological  system  of  Indostan 
and  that  of  Greece  in  several  other  respects,  besides  those 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  point  out. 

It  appears  from  the  tenets  of  the  early  Christian  heretics, 
which  are  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  East,  that  an  opinion  was  entertained  by  some  of 
them,  that  the  intelligence  employed  to  make  the  world 
became  puffed  up  with  pride,  and  renounced  his  allegiance 

♦  Dissertation  prefixed  to  his  "History  of  Hindostan,"  1768,  pp.  59,  60,  66.  (P.) 
t  Leland's  "  Mecessity  of  Revelation,"  II.  p.  286.  (P.) 
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to  the  Supreme  Mind.  The  following  is  the  account  that 
Mosheim  gives  of  the  Oriental  system  in  general,  as  it  was 
entertained  by  many  about  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of 
Christianity,  and  which  the  reader  may  compare  with  the 
preceding  accounts. 

According  to  the  Oriental  philosophera,  "  The  eternal 
nature,  infinitely  perfect,  and  infinitely  liappy,  having  dwelt 
from  everlasting  in  a  profound  solitude,  and  in  a  blessed 
tranquillity,  produced  at  length  from  itself,  two  minds  of 
a  different  sex,  which  resembled  their  Supreme  Parent  in 
the  most  perfect  manner.  From  the  prolific  union  of  these 
two  beings,  others  arose,  which  were  also  followed  by  suc- 
ceeding generations ;  so  that  in  process  of  time,  a  celestial 
family  was  formed  in  the  pleroma.  This  divine  progeny 
being  immutable  in  its  nature,  and  above  the  power  of 
mortality,  was  called  by  the  philosophers  cBon. — How  many 
in  number  these  aeons  were,  was  a  point  much  controverted 
among  the  Oriental  sages. 

"  Beyond  the  mansions  of  light — lies  a  rude  and  unwieldly 
mass  of  matter,  agitated  by  innate,  turbulent  and  irregular 
motions.  One  of  these  celestial  natures  descending  from 
the  pleroma,  either  by  a  fortuitous  impulse,  or  in  consequence 
of  a  divine  commission,  reduced  to  order  this  unseemly 
mass, — created  men  and  inferior  animals  of  different  kinds, — 
and  corrected  its  malignity,  by  mixing  with  it  a  certain 
portion  of  light,  and  also  of  a  matter,  celestial  and  divine. 
This  creator  of  the  world  is  distinguished  from  the  Supreme 
Deity  by  the  name  of  demiurge.  His  character  is  a  com- 
pound of  shining  qualities  and  insupportable  arrogance. 
He  claims  dominion  over  the  new  world  he  has  formed,  as 
his  sovereign  right ;  and  excluding  totally  the  Supreme 
Deity  from  all  concernment  in  it,  he  demands  from  mankind, 
for  himself  and  his  associates,  divine  honours.*'* 

This  was  the  species  of  Oriental  philosophy  adopted  by 
the  early  Gnostics,  who  maintained  that  this  imperious 
demiurge  was  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  the  author  of  the 
law  of  Moses.  And  Mosheim  says,  that  the  Platonic 
philosophy  was  of  some  use  to  Christianity  in  combating 
these  Gnostics,  and  asserting,  that  the  Maker  of  the  world, 
though  not  the  Supreme  Mind  himself,  was  a  Benevolent 
Being,  f 

One  practical  and  horrid  consequence  of  the  notion  of  the 
evil  nature  of  matter,  and  of  its  serving  for  a  clog  or  prison  to 

•  Ecclesisastical  Hist,  1758, 1,  pp.  71—73.     (P.)        t  Dissertations,  p.  19.    (P.) 
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the  soul,  we  see  in  the  disposition  to  mortify  the  body,  which 
is  so  prevalent  in  the  East,  where  the  Fakeers  torment  them- 
selves in  the  most  shocking  manner.  The  same  notions  led 
to  the  mortification  oftheflesh  in  those  Christians  that  adopted 
them,  viz.  fasting,  corporal  penance,  abstinence  from  mar- 
riage, solitude,  silence,  and  various  other  austerities. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  and  Chaldeans. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians 
and  Chaldeans  is  very  imperfect,  for  the  same  reason  that 
our  knowledge  of  that  of  the  Egyptians  is  so ;  the  people 
having  been  subjugated,  their  priests  dispersed,  and  no 
writings  of  their  own  having  come  down  to  us.  But  it  ap- 
pears sufficiently  from  the  collections  of  learned  men,  that 
the  religion  of  this  part  of  the  world  was  contained  within 
the  same  general  outhnes  with  the  Oriental  system  above 
described. 

According  to  Zoroaster,  says  Beausobre,  (in  his  History 

of  Manicheism,)  God,  who  "  is  self-existent,  before  all  ages, 

formed  the  world  of  pure  and  happy  spirits,  the  same  as  the 

£Bons  of  the  Manichees,  the   intelligences  of  Plato,  and  the 

angels  of  the  Jews  and  Christians.     Three  thousand  years 

after  that  first  work  God  sent  his  will,  under  the  form  of  a 

glorious  light,  and  which  appeared  in  the  figure  of  a  man, 

accompanied  by  seventy  of  the  most  honourable  of  the  angels. 

Then  were  formed  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars  and  men. — 

Three  thousand  years  after  euil  appeared,  when  God  formed 

this  lower  world,  bounded  by  the  vortex  of  the  moon,  where 

the  empire  of  evil  and  of  matter  ceases."*     "  The  Magi,"  he 

says,  "  thought  matter  animated,  and  having  the  power  of 

producing  from  itself  an  infinity  of  beings,  partaking  of  the 

imperfections  of  the  cause  which  produced  them.f     This 

matter,  according  to  the  Magi,  lay  in  the  lowest  regions." $ 

It  is  said  by  some,  that  the  original  Magi  believed,  that 

God  only  was  from  eternity,  and  that  darkness  had  been 

created. §     But  Zoroaster  appears  to  have  held  two  eternal 

principles.  || 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  164.    (PO     L-  "•  Ch.  i.  S.  iv. 
t  p.  168.     rP.)     L.  ii.  Ch.  ii.  S.  i. 

X  p.  175.     fP.)    "  Daiis  le  foods  de  la  space."     L.  ii.  Cb.  ii.  S.  iii. 
^  P.  170.     (P.J     "  lis  n'ont  attribue  I'Eternit^  qua  Dieu,    ou  a   la  lumiire, 
so&tenant  que  les  Tenebres  avoient  ete  produites."     L.  ii.  Ch.  i.  S.  ii. 
Ii  P.  172.    (P.)    L.  ii.  Ch.  ii,  S.  iii.    Y€t  see  prideaux,  I.  pp.  303—305. 
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All  this  sufficiently  agrees  with  the  account  of  the  Oriental 
philosophy  of  Mr.  Stanley,  published  with  many  corrections 
and  additions  by  Le  Clerc.  From  this  treatise  it  appears 
too,  tliat  the  doctrines  of  the  descent  and  transmigration  of 
human  souls  were  parts  of  this  philosophy.  The  soul,  it  is 
said,  descending  from  the  region  of  light  into  the  body,  if  it 
behave  well,  returns  to  the  light  from  which  it  came  ;  but  if 
it  behave  ill,  it  is  sent  to  a  still  worse  situation,  according 
to  its  desert.* 

The  Chaldeans  thought,  that  there  was  an  intelligent 
principle  in  the  stars  and  planets,  the  latter  of  which  are 
called  ^(ooL  mXavcofxeva  in  the  oracles  of  Zoroaster,  "j- 

Some  of  the  Persians  thought,  that  there  were  two  gods, 
of  different  natures,  the  one  good,  called  Horomazes,  and 
the  other  evil,  called  Arimanius,  the  one  resembling  lights 
and  the  other  darkness;  and  that  in  the  medium  between 
these  was  Mithras^  who  was  therefore  called  the  Mediator. ± 
This  Mithras  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Birmah  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  the  vou^  of  Plato  ;  being  a  peculiar  emanation 
from  the  Deity,  and  employed  by  him  in  the  formation  of 
the  world,  and,  therefore,  was  supposed  by  philosophizing 
Christians  to  be  the  same  with  Christ. 


SECTION  in. 

Of  the  Introduction  of  the  Oriental  Philosophy  into  Greece. 

We  may  clearly  distinguish  several  periods  of  philosophy 
in  Greece,  the  first  before  they  began  to  speculate  much, 
and  while  they  retained  a  general  idea,  derived  from  tradition, 
but  mixed  with  many  fables,  of  a  God,  a  providence  and 
a  future  state ;  the  second  when  they  began  to  speculate 
without  much  foreign  assistance,  or  neglecting  and  despising 
it,  when  they  rejected  all  belief  of  a  God  or  future  life  ;  the 
third  when  they  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Oriental  phi- 
losophy, either  in  its  more  imperfect  state  from  Egypt,  or 
when  it  was  more  ripened  into  a  system  in  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  East. 

This  was  the  state  of  philosophy  in  Greece  in  its  most 
splendid  time,  after  the  age  of  Socrates,  and  in  this  state  it 
continued  till  near  the  age  of  Augustus,  when  every  thing 
in    the   whole   system    that  could    possibly    influence   the 

•P.  36.    (P.)  t  L€  Clerc'«  Index  Philologicus.    SieUa.   {P.) 

\  Ibid.  p.  105.    (P.) 
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conduct  of  men  sunk  into  contempt,  and  was  considered 
as  a  pleasing  dream.  But  after  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
some  of  the  sects  which  inculcated  a  stricter  regard  to  morals, 
and  favoured  elevation  of  soul,  as  that  of  Plato,  and  the 
Stoics,  were  revived.  In  a  much  later  period  succeeded  the 
revival  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  by  the  schoolmen, 
which  continued  till  the  time  of  Descartes. 

Of  the  state  of  mere  tradition  in  Greece  we  know  very 
little  ;  but  of  the  period  of  the  atheistical  philosophy  we  have 
pretty  distinct  accounts,  as  it  subsisted  long  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Oriental,  and  was  often  the  more  prevalent 
of  the  two,  though  even  this  species  of  philosophy  borrowed 
something  from  the  Oriental  system. 

"  It  is  expressly  asserted  by  Aristotle  and  others,"  says  Mr. 
Toland,  "  that  the  most  ancient  Greek  philosophers  did  not 
dream  of  any  principle,  or  actuating  spirit  in  the  universe 
itself,  no  more  than  in  any  of  the  parts  thereof;  but  ex- 
plained all  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  matter  and  local 
motion,  levity  and  gravity,  or  the  like  ;  and  rejected  all  that 
the  poets  said  of  God,  deemons,  souls,  ghosts,  heaven,  hell, 
visions,  prophecies  and  miracles,  as  fables  invented  at  plea- 
sure, and  fictions  to  divert  their  readers."* 

That  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  not 
of  Grecian  origin,  may  be  concluded  even  without  historical 
evidence  (of  which,  however,  there  is  abundance)  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  thing ;  it  being  always  accompanied 
with  other  opinions,  which  were  certainly  of  Oriental  extrac- 
tion. "  All  the  philosophers  who  believed  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  believed  its  pre-existence,  thinking  it  impossible 
that  the  soul  should  subsist  after  the  body,  if  it  had  not 
existed  before  it,  as  Lactantius  has  remarked.  All  the 
ablest  Greek  Fathers  embraced  this  opinion,  and  were  fol- 
lowed in  it  by  a  part  of  the  Latins."! 

The  Oriental  doctrine  was,  however,  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
with  considerable  variations,  some  of  the  philosophers  hold- 
ing, that  souls  were  sent  into  bodies  for  oifences  committed 
in  a  pre-existent  state,  but  others,  by  the  sovereign  will  of 
God.ij:  The  opinion  of  the  evil  nature  of  matter  also  appeared 
in  Greece,  together  with  the  first  idea  of  a  God,  the  doctrine 
of  two  principles  being  very  apparent ;  and  the  philosophers, 
who  acknowledged  two  eternal  principles,  believed  the  world 

*  Letters  to  Serena,  p.  22.    (P.) 

t  Beausobre,  II.  p.  S30.     (P.)     L.  vi.  CU.  iv.  S.  i. 

t  lb.  p.  331.    (P.)     L.  vi.  Ch.  vi.  S.  iii. 
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not  to  have  been  made  by  God,  but  by  angels,  some  by  good 
ones,  and  some  by  bad.*  And  this  is  no  other  than  the 
Oriental  doctrine. 

The  first  intimation  that  the  Greek  philosophers  had  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  they  seem  to  have  imported 
from  Egypt,  and  it  was  even  then  accompanied  with  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration.  Diodorus  says,  "  that  Orpheus 
brought  from  thence  the  greatest  part  of  the  mysterious  rites 
used  in  Greece,  with  the  orgies  that  are  celebrated  at  their 
explanation,  and  the  fictions  of  hell ;"  and  he  explains  par- 
ticularly those  customs  which  were  the  foundation  of  the 
Grecian  notions. -j*  According  to  Cebes,  Orpheus  "  called 
the  body  a  prison,  because  the  soul  is  here  in  a  state  of 
punishment,  till  it  has  expiated  the  faults  committed  in 
heaven.":}: 

Orpheus,  however,  was  long  before  the  aera  of  philosophy 
in  Greece,  and  his  history  is  very  uncertain.  Of  the  proper 
philosophers,  both  Cicero  and  Maximus  Tyrius  say,  that 
Pherecydes  was  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  openly 
maintained  that  the  body  only  died,  but  that  the  soul  was 
immortal  (sempitermunj^  and  that  he  also  taught  that  it 
existed  before  it  came  hither,  so  that  he  must  have  had  his 
doctrine  from  the  East. 

It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  Warburton,  notwithstanding 
the  express  authority  of  Herodotus  to  the  contrary,  quoted 
before,  and  on  no  ancient  authority,  but  the  passage  of 
Cicero  above  referred  to,  should  maintain,  that  this  doctrine 
was  of  no  other  than  Grecian  original  ;§  when  almost  all  the 
ancients  who  speak  of  Pherecydes,  say  that  he  had  his  doc- 
trine from  the  East.  Hesychius  says,  that  he  had  no  master, 
but  that  he  instructed  himself,  after  having  found  some  secret 
writings  of  the  Phenicians.  Suidas  and  Eustathius  say  the 
same  thing.  Homer  expressly  says,  that  the  Phenician 
vessels  frequented  the  isle  of  Scyros,  where  he  lived.  Jose- 
phus  also  says,  that  the  first  who  treated  of  celestial  and 
divine  things  among  the  Greeks,  Pherecydes  of  Scyros, 
Pythagoras  and  Thales,  learned  their  opinions  from  the 
Egyptians  and  Chaldeans.  Both  Hesychius  and  Suidas  say 
that  Pherecydes  first  introduced  the  doctrine  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls.  II 

*  Beaiisobre,  p.  11.     (P.)     I.,  iv.  Ch.  i.  S.  xi. 

t  Toland's  Letters,  pp.  50— 52.     (P.)  J  Ramsay,  p.  282,     (P.)     Discours. 

^  Divine  Legation,  II.  p.  22\,  &c.     (P.)     Works,  4to.  1788,  II.  122,  &c. 
II  See  a  Dissertation  by  Mr.  lleinius,  in  tlie  Memoirs  of  tlu."  Academy  of  Berlin, 
111.  p.  210,  &c.     (P.) 
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The  next  Greek  philosopher  who  taught  this  doctrine,  viz. 
Pythagoras,  besides  being  the  disciple  of  Pherecydes,  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  have  had  it  from  the  East.  He 
"  conversed  with  the  Chaldean  Magi,  the  Indian  Gymno- 
sophists,  and  particularly  with  the  Egyptian  priests  and 
prophets  ;  suffering  himself  to  be  circumcised,  that  he  might 
be  admitted  to  hear  the  secret  doctrines  of  the  latter."* 

"  Pythagoras,"  says  Beausobre,  "  acknowledged  two 
eternal  principles,  God  and  matter,  and  in  that  matter  the 
necessary  causes  of  evil."t  He  also  taught  the  doctrine  of 
divine  emanations,  calling  these  first  intelligences  numbers, 
being  the  same  with  the  cBons  of  the  Valentinians,  those 
spirits  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  eldest  sorts  of  God.  Plato 
called  them  ideas,  or  7;ofo<.^  The  others  considered  the 
aeons  as  divine  virtues,  remaining  in  the  divine  essence. 
The  Sephiroth  of  the  Cabalists  are  the  same. 

The  Pythagorean  philosophy  seems  not  to  have  spread 
much  in  Greece,  but  to  have  been  confined  pretty  much  to 
Italy,  whither  that  philosopher  retired.  For,  according  to 
all  accounts,  the  first  person  who  taught  the  doctrine  of  a 
God  in  Greece,  properly  so  called,  was  Anaxagoras ;  who, 
comins^  after  Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes  and  others, 
who  had  taught  the  universe  to  be  infinite,  and  matter  eternal, 
though  the  forms  of  it  were  changeable,  added  another  prin- 
ciple, which  he  called  mind,  as  that  which  moved  and  dis- 
posed matter ;  from  which,  as  being  a  new  thing  in  Greece, 
he  was  surnamed  Nou^, 

But  this  philosophy  was  not  his  own  discovery.  It  is  said 
that  he  also  "  was  first  taught  by  the  Magi,  having  been 
twenty  years  of  age  at  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  ;  and  (as 
Dionysius  Phalareus  relates)  he  began  to  philosophize  in 
Athens  at  those  years — and  as  Theodoret  and  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  inform  us,  had  travelled  likewise  into  Egypt. — 
The  Greeks  learned  several  things  of  the  Magi  in  those  days, 
which  afterwards  inspired  others  with  the  desire  of  going 
into  those  parts  for  perfecting  their  knowledge." §  Pliny 
also  relates  that  Osthanes,  who  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his 
Grecian  expedition,  propagated  his  knowledge  wherever  he 
came.  Hie  maxime  Osthanes  ad  rahiem,  non  aviditatem 
modo  scientia:  ejus,  GrcBCorum  popidos  egit.  || 

None  of  the  heads  of  the  Grecian  sects  made  so  much 


*  Toland's  Letters,  p.  31.     (P.)  t  Vol.  I.  p.  33.     (P.)    L.i.  Ch.  Hi.  S.  i. 

J  P.  57.     (P.)     L.  iii.  Ch.  ix.  S.  iii.  §  Toland's  Letters,  pp.  31,  32.     (P.) 

II  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  SO.  Cap.  i.  S.  ii.     (P.) 
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account  of  a  future  life  as  Plato,  and  no  philosophical  system 
bears  more  evident  marks  of  an  Oriental  origin  than  his.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  Oriental  system  itself,  with  very  little  varia- 
tion ;  no  greater,  probably,  than  might  have  been  found  in 
the  East  at  the  time  that  he  visited  it.  Pausanias  particu- 
larly says,  that  he  learned  his  doctrine  from  the  Chaldeans 
and  the  Indian  Magi.* 

Plato  believed  "  two  co-eternal  principles,  God  and 
matter,"  and  "  that  matter  is  the  source  of  all  evil.-)-  This 
he  had  from  Pythagoras,  and  Pythagoras  from  the  Magi.  J 
He  mmntamed  the  pj-e-existence  oi  souls,  and  "  assertprl  all 
human  souls  to  be  here  in  a  lapsed  state,  wanderers,  strangers 
and  fugitives  from  God  ;  declaring  that  it  was  a  divine  law, 
that  souls  sinning,  should  fall  down  into  these  earthly 
bodies. "§  Agreeably  to  this,  Cicero  informs  us,  that  he 
maintained  that  all  acquired  science  was  nothing  but  the 
recollection  of  former  knowledge. 

Without  any  softening,  he  frequently  calls  soiiis^  God^  and 
part  of  God,  mov  asiSsov.  Plutarch  says  that  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  held  the  soul  to  be  immortal  ;  for  that,  launching  out 
from  the  soul  of  the  universe,  it  returns  to  its  great  parent 
and  original.  Eusebius  expressly  says,  that  Plato  held  the 
soul  to  be  ungenerated,  and  to.  be  derived  by  way  of  emana- 
tion from  the  first  cause,  as  being  unwilling  to  allow  that  it 
was  made  out  of  nothing;  which  necessarily  implies  that, 
according  to  Plato's  doctrine,  God  was  the  material  cause  of 
the  soul,  or  that  the  soul  was  part  of  his  substance.  [| 

This  account  of  the  Deity,  and  the  sub-division  of  his 
nature  by  emanation,  could  not  have  been  derived  from  any 
other  source  than  the  East.  But  besides  the  supreme  intel- 
ligence, and  the  emanation  of  human  and  other  souls  from 
it,  Plato  supposed,  agreeably  to  the  Oriental  doctrine,  that 
there  was  another  peculiar  onanation  from  him,  which  he 
calls  voug,  and  also  (truxiou^yog,  as  having  been  employed  in 
making  the  world,  which  world  had  also  a  soul  peculiar  to 
itself;  and  this,  together  with  the  two  higher  principles, 
make  a  kind  of  triniti/  of  minds.  The  second  person  in  diis 
trinity  is  also  sometimes  call  auTorrarcop,  from  his  producing 
other  beings,  and  aoToyevrjro^,  from  being  the  emanation  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  ^ 

•  Toland's  Letters,  \>.  32.     (P.) 

t  Beausobre,  VoJ.  I.  p.  479-     (P.)     L.  iii-  Cli.  ii.  S.  iv. 

X  lb.     (P.)  ^  Cudworth,  p.  23.     (P.)    B.  i.  Cli.  i.  S.  xxiv.  ad  init. 

tl  Divine  Legctioii,  IJ.  p.  28.     (P.)     Works, -Ito.  17S8,  II.  p.  1 10. 
•y  Cudwortli,  p.  579.     CP)     B.  i.  C'li.  iv.  S.  xx.wi. 

Q  V  ^ 
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There  is,  however,  something  peculiar  to  the  Platonic 
system,  which  is,  "  that  the  world  is  as  ancient  as  its  cause," 
a  mind  not  being  capable  of  existing  without  action,*  so  that 
the  divine  emanations  were  as  eternal  as  himself.  This  doc- 
trine was  of  capital  use  to  the  Christian  Fathers,  who  main- 
tained the  eternal  procession  of  the  Son  from  the  Father,  as 
well  as  his  being  of  the  same  substance  with  him.  Nor  has 
it  been  of  less  use  to  those  Arians,  who  maintain  the  eternal 
creation  of  the  Son  out  of  nothing. 

"  Aristotle,"  says  Warburton,  "  thought  of  the  soul  like 
the  rest,  as  we  learn  from  a  passage  quoted  by  Cudworth, — 
where,  having  spoken  of  the  sensitive  sonl,  and  declared  it  to 
be  mortal,  he  goes  on  in  this  manner.  It  remains  that  mindy 
or  intellect,  and  that  alone  f pre-existing)  enter  from  without, 
and  he  only  divine.  But  then  he  distinguishes  again  con- 
cerning this  mind  or  intellect,  and  makes  it  twofold,  agent 
and  patient,  the  former  of  which  he  concludes  to  be  immortal, 
and  the  latter  corruptible.'* '\ 

As  for  the  Getes,  Celtes,  and  other  Northern  nations, 
who  held  the  doctrine  of  the  future  existence  of  the  soul, 
they  also  held  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  and  are  known 
to  have  had  both  from  the  Greeks  and  the  East.  Zamolxis, 
the  philosopher  of  the  Getes,  and  of  Thrace,  was  "  servant 
and  disciple  of  Pythagoras."  J 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Mixture  of  the  Oriental  and  Greek  Philosophy  with 
Christianity. 

That  the  leaven  of  this  Oriental  philosophy  was  mixed 
with  Christianity,  at  a  very  early  period,  even  in  the  times 
of  the  apostles,  all  antiquity,  and  even  their  own  writings, 
sufficiently  testify  ;  and  it  is  far  from  being  wholly  purged 
out  even  at  this  day.  But  whether  the  first  introduction  of 
it  was  directly  from  the  East,  or  by  the  medium  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,  is  not  quite  clear.  1  rather  think  from  Greece, 
though  not  long  after,  more  was  introduced  than  the  Greek 
philosophy  could  well  supply.  It  happened,  however,  that 
by  tlie  influence  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  who  embraced 
Christianity,  and  distinguished  themselves  as  writers,  a  great 
deal  of  that  which  came  by  this  channel  was  firmly  retained, 

*  Beausobre,  Vol.  II.  p.  12.     (P.)     L.  iv.  Cli.  i.  S.  xi. 
t  Divine  Legation,  II.  p.  21 1.     (P.)     VV^orks,  It.  p.  111. 
J  Toland's  Letters,  p.  42.     (P.) 
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and  became  incorporated  into  the  system,  while  much  of 
that  which  was  derived  immediately  from  the  East,  being 
more  glaringly  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  principles, 
was  rejected,  and  those  who  introduced  it  were  condemned 
as  heretics. 

On  the  first  view  of  things,  we  are  apt  to  wonder  at  tiie 
propensity  of  the  primitive  Christians,  to  adopt  a  system  so 
utterly  repugnant  to  their  own.  But  it  is  not  more  extraor- 
dinary than  the  propensity  of  the  Israelites  to  idolatry  ;  and 
both  were  deceived  by  very  specious  reasons,  that  is,  by 
reasons  which  could  not  but  appear  specious  in  their  circum- 
stances. 

The  Oriental  system,  besides  other  flattering  allurements, 
was  wonderfully  calculated  to  remove  the  two  great  objec- 
tions that  were  in  those  times  made  to  Christianity,  and  at 
which  the  minds  of  men  most  revolted,  viz.  the  doctrine  of  a 
crucijied  man  for  the  founder  of  their  religion,,  and  of  a  resur- 
rection from  the  dead.  The  former,  ^^  e  learn  from  the  apostle 
Paul,  was  a  great  stumbling  block  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles ; 
and  at  the  latter,  all  the  wise  men  of  Greece  absolutely 
laujj^hed,  as  a  thinc>-  utterly  incredible. 

How  ready,  then,  must  those  who  were  dazzled  with  the 
wisdom  of  this  worlds  more  than  with  the  true  but  hidden  wis- 
dom of  God,  have  been  to  catch  at  the  splendid  doctrine  of  the 
emanation  of  souls  from  the  divine  mind,  which  was  already 
received  in  the  Gentile  world,  and  to  take  that  opportunity 
of  advancing  their  master,  the  too  humble  Jesus,  to  the  high 
rank  of  the  first  and  principal  emanation  of  the  Deity,  the 
voug  or  "koyog  of  the  Platonists,  and  the  Svj/Aioupyoj  under  God, 
in  making  the  world  ! 

More  effectually  to  wipe  away  the  reproach  of  the  cross,  and 
make  their  system  more  coherent,  how  natural  was  it  to  sup- 
pose, that  this  great  Being  did  not  really,  but  only  m  appear- 
ance put  on  flesh;  and,  therefore,  did  not  really  suti'er  and  die, 
but  only  seemed  to  do  so  ! 

Also,  when  the  philosophers  of  that  age  sneered  at  the 
doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  with  what  pride  w^ould  these  weak 
Christians  pretend  to  equal  wisdom  and  refinement  with 
themselves,  by  alleging,  that  the  true  Christian  resurrection 
was  not  the  resurrection  of  a  vile  bodi/  of  flesh  and  blood, 
which  could  only  be  a  burden  to  the  soul,  but  either  a 
mystical  resurrection  to  a  new  life,  or  indicated  the  glorious 
time  when  the  soul,  being  freed  from  all  its  impurities,  would 
join  its  bright  original,  in  a  vehicle  of  light,  a  true  spiritual 
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body,  and  not  that  carnal  one,  which  had  been  its  punish- 
ment here  I 

Lastly,  the  doctrine  of  the  impurity  of  matter^  has  in  all 
ages  led  to  such  mortifications  and  austerities,  as,  requiring 
great  resolution  and  fortitude,  have  never  failed  to  strike 
mankind  with  respect  and  reverence ;  giving  an  idea  of  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  abstractedness  from  the  world,  and 
of  greatness  and  elevation  of  soul. 

It  is  very  probable,  also,  that,  as  in  later  times,  and  also 
in  our  own  days,  persons  who  pretended  to  extraordinary 
purity,  more  than  they  really  had  resolution  to  keep  up 
to,  by  exposing  themselves  to  temptations  too  strong  for 
them,  were  seduced  into  lewdness  and  other  vicious  prac- 
tices, and  then  found  pretences  for  continuing  in  them,  as 
not  affecting  the  mind^  but  the  body  only,  which  is  no  part 
of  our  proper  selves,  and  of  small  consequence  in  itself.  I 
am  led  to  think  so  from  what  we  may  collect  concerning  the 
first  Christian  sectaries  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  who 
always  speak  of  great  irregularities  of  conduct,  as  joined  to 
a  departure  from  the  true  faith  of  the  gospel.  Perhaps  their 
writings  might  check  those  enormities,  so  that  those  who 
retained  the  same  general  system  of  principles  would  after- 
wards be  more  upon  their  guard  against  such  an  abuse  of 
them.  For  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Valentinians,  Mani- 
cheans,  and  others  also,  in  later  times,  who  went  the  far- 
thest into  the  Oriental  system,  were  justly  reproachable  with 
respect  to  their  lives  and  manners. 

The  first  trace  that  we  find  of  any  thing  like  the  Oriental 
system  in  the  New  Testament,  is  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians,  supposed  to  be  written  about  the  year  56. 
For  though  the  same  apostle  inculcates  the  doctrine  of  a 
resurrection  upon  the  Thessalonians,  in  the  year  59,  what  he 
says  upon  that  subject  to  them  does  not  imply  that  they 
denied  the  doctrine,  but  only  that  they  had  not  been  well 
informed  concerning  it,  or  had  not  rightly  apprehended  it. 
But  what  he  says  to  the  Corinthians,  shews,  that  some 
among  them  had  absolutely  disbelieved  the  doctrine.  Be- 
sides, other  hints  that  he  drops  in  the  course  of  the  same 
epistle,  shew  that  their  minds  had  been  infected  with  some 
specious  system  o^ philosophy . 

Speaking  of  his  own  preaching  the  gospel,  he  says,  1  Cor. 
i.  17 — 25,  it  was  "  not  with  wisdom  of  words,  lest  the  cross 
of  Christ  should  be  made  of  none  effect.  For  the  preach- 
ing of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish  foolishness,  but  unto 
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US  which  are  saved  it  is  the  power  of  God.  For  it  is  writ- 
ten, I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  will  bring  to 
nothing  the  understanding  of  the  prudent.  Where  is  the 
wise,  where  is  the  scribe,  where  is  the  disputer  of  this 
world?  llath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  ?  For  after  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  to  save  them  that  believe.  For  the  Jews  require 
a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom,  but  we  preach 
Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  unto 
the  Greeks  foolishness  ;  but  unto  them  who  are  called  both 
Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom 
of  God.  Because  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men, 
and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men." 

It  is  probable  also,  from  the  instructions  which  the  apostle 
gives  concerning  virgins,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  this 
epistle,  that  too  favourable  an  idea  of  continence  and  absti- 
nence from  marriage  had  crept  in  among  them,  from  the 
same  system. 

This  epistle  appears  to  have  had  a  great  elfect.  In  his 
second,  however,  he  repeats  his  cautions  with  respect  to  the 
deceitfulness  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  he  still  expresses  his 
fears  of  their  being  seduced  by  it.  2  Cor.  xi.  2 — 4:  "  For 
I  am  jealous  over  you  with  godly  jealousy,  for  I  have 
espoused  you  to  one  husband,  that  I  may  present  you  as  a 
chaste  virgin  to  Christ.  But  1  fear  lest  by  any  means,  as 
the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtlety,  so  your 
minds  should  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ.  For  if  he  that  cometh  preacheth  another  Jesus, 
whom  we  have  not  preached,  or  if  ye  receive  another  spirit, 
which  ye  have  not  received,  or  another  gospel,  which  ye 
have  not  accepted,  ye  might  well  bear  with  him."  Now  a 
Jesus  not  really  crucified,  might  well  enough  be  called  another 
Jesus,  one  that  he  had  not  preached  to  them,  and  the  gospel 
of  that  Jesus,  and  the  spirit  of  it,  would  be  quite  another 
gospel  and  another  spirit. 

The  evil,  however,  appears  by  uo  means  to  have  been 
stopped  by  these  seasonable  and  forceable  admonitions,  at 
least  not  in  other  churches.  For  in  all  the  epistles  written 
by  this  apostle  from  Rome,  during  his  imprisonment  there, 
in  the  years  6 1  and  62,  we  find  that  this  corruption  of 
Christianity  had  risen  to  a  most  alarming  height;  as  we 
see  that  it  excited  the  strongest  expressions  of  concern  and 
indignation  from  this  truly  wise  and  good  apostle. 
To  the  Colossians  he  says,  ch.  ii.  4,    ''  This  I  say  lest 
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any  man  should  beguile  you  with  enticing  words."  Ver.  8: 
"  Beware,  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy,  and 
vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments 
of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ."  Ver.  18  :  "  Let  no  man 
beguile  you  of  your  reward,  in  a  voluntary  humility  and 
worshipping  of  angels,  intruding  into  those  things  which  he 
hath  not  seen,  vainly  puffed  up  by  his  fleshly  mind,  and  not 
holding  the  head,"  &c.  Ver.  93  :  "  Which  things  have,  in- 
deed, a  show  of  wisdom,  in  will  worship  and  humility,  and 
neglecting  the  body,  not  in  any  honour  to  the  satisfying  of 
the  flesh."  He  goes  on  to  say,  ch.  iii.  I,  "If  ye  then  be 
risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things  which  are  above,  where 
Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  ;"  in  which  he 
might  possibly  allude  to  the  turn  they  gave  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  resurrection,  willing  to  make  some  use  of  their  mistake. 
*'  If  it  be  true,  as  you  pretend,  that  the  resurrection  is  past 
already^  and  you  are  risen  again  in  the  sense  that  Christ 
really  meant,  act  as  becomes  persons  so  renewed  in  mind,  and 
advanced  to  so  pure  and  holy  a  state." 

But  it  is  in  the  epistles  to  Timoth}^  and  Titus,  men  who 
had  the  inspection  and  care  of  several  churches,  that  this 
apostle  is  most  earnest  in  his  admonitions  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  this  mischievous,  but  specious  philosophy.  His 
first  epistle  to  Timothy  begins  with  this  subject,  as  what 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Ch.  i.  3,  4:  "  I  besought  thee 
to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  when  I  went  into  Macedonia,  that 
thou  mightest  charge  some,  that  they  teach  no  other  doc- 
trine, neither  give  heed  to  fables,  and  endless  genealogies, 
which  minister  questions  rather  than  godly  edifying,  which 
is  in  faith."  In  the  fourth  chapter  he  again  plainly  alludes 
to  the  same  system  of  opinions,  as  what  had  been  foretold 
should  be  introduced  into  the  church.  Ver.  1 — 5  :  "  Now 
the  spirit  speaketh  expressly,  that  in  the  latter  times  some 
shall  depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits, 
and  doctrines  of  daemons — Ibrbidding  to  marry,  and  com- 
manding to  abstain  from  meat,  which  God  hath  created  to 
be  received  with  thanksgiving,  of  them  which  believe 
and  know  the  truth.  For  every  creature  of  God  is  good, 
and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanks- 
giving. For  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and 
prayer." 

To  the  same,  no  doubt,  he  refers  in  the  sixth  chapter, 
where,  speaking  of  some  who  taught  otherwise  than  he  had 
done,  he  says,  ver.  3 — 5,  "  If  any  man  teach  otherwise,  and 
consent  not  to  wholesome  words,  even  the  words  of  our 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the. doctrine  which  is  according 
to  godliness,  he  is  proud,  knowing  nothing,  hut  doting  about 
questions  and  strifes  of  words,  whereof  cometh — per- 
verse disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds,  and  destitute  of 
the  truth,"  &c.  And  he  concludes  the  epistle  with  exhort- 
ing him,  no  doubt,  with  the  same  view,  in  the  following 
words:  "  O  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy 
trust,  avoiding  profane  and  vain  babblings,  and  oppositions 
of  science,  falsely  so  called,  which  some  professing,  have 
erred  concerning  the  faith." 

In  his  second  epistle  to  the  same  person  he  very  plainly 
alludes  to  the  same  system,  when  he  says,  ch.  ii.  16 — 18, 
"  But  shun  profane  and  vain  babblings,  for  they  will  in- 
crease unto  more  ungodliness,  and  their  word  will  eat  as 
doth  a  canker.  Of  whom  is  Hymeneus  and  Philetus,  who 
concerning  the  truth  have  erred,  saying,  that  the  resurrection 
is  past  already,  and  overthrow  the  faith  of  some."  And  as  a 
motive  with  him  to  preach  the  word,  and  to  be  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  he  adds,  ch.  iv.  3,  4,  "  For  the 
time  will  come  when  they  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine, 
but,  after  their  own  lusts,  shall  they  heap  to  themselves 
teachers,  having  itching  ears,  and  they  shall  turn  away 
their  ears  from  the  truth,  and  shall  be  turned  unto  fables." 

In  this  epistle  to  Titus  we  find  many  expressions  very 
much  like  those  in  his  epistle  to  Timothy,  and  therefore, 
they  probably  allude  to  the  same  things ;  though  he  here  in- 
timates, diat  they  were  Jews  who  were  most  industrious  in 
propagating  these  new  doctrines,  accommodating  them  to 
their  own  law,  as  the  Cabalists  afterwards  are  known  to 
have  done.  Mosheim  says,  "  that  considerable  numbers  of 
the  Jews  had  imbibed  the  errors  of  this  fantastic  system  ap- 
pears evidently  both  from  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  from  the  ancient  history  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
it  is  also  certain  that  many  of  the  Gnostic  sects  were  founded 
by  Jews."*  Titus  i.  9—11  :  "  Holding  fast  the  faithful 
word,  as  he  hath  been  taught,  that  he  may  be  able  by  sound 
doctrine  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince  the  gainsayers. 
For  there  are  many  unruly  and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers, 
especially  they  of  the  circumcision,  whose  mouths  must  be 
stopped,  who  subvert  whole  houses,  teaching  diings  which 
they  ought  not,  for  fd thy  lucre's  sake."  Again,  ver.  14,  15.  : 
"Notgiving  heed  to  Jewish  fables  and  commandments  of  men, 
that  turn  from  the  truth.     Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure, 

•  Eccles.  Hist.  I.  p.  38.    (P.) 
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but  to  them  that  are  defiled  and  unbelieving,  is  nothing 
pure,"  alluding  perhaps  to  the  prohibition  of  uiarriage,  and 
of  certain  meats.  Ch.  iii.  9:  "Avoid  foolish  questions 
and  genealogies,  and  contentions,  and  strivings  about  the 
law,  for  they  are  unprofitable  and  vain.'* 

It  is  not  improbable,  also,  that  the  apostle  Peter  alludes 
to  the  same  system,  when  he  says,  2  Ep.  1.  16,  "  For  we 
have  not  followed  cunningly-devised  fables,  when  we  made 
known  unto  you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  but  were  eye  witnesses  of  his  majesty." 

But  the  apostle  John,  who  wrote  later  than  the  rest,  uses 
language  that  cannot  be  applied  to  any  thing  but  the  system 
I  have  mentioned ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  evident  from  the 
strain  of  his  writings,  that  he  knew^  of  no  other  considerable 
heresy  in  the  church  in  his  time,  which  agrees  with  what 
ancient  writers  say,  that  no  heresies  were  known  in  the 
times  of  the  apostles,  but  that  of  the  Doceta,  who  believed 
that  Christ  did  not  come  in  real  flesh  (which  is  most  evi- 
dently a  branch  of  the  system  I  have  described),  and  that  of 
the  Nazarenes^  or  Ebionites,  of  which  I  shall  say  more  in 
its  proper  place. 

To  guard  against  this  heresy,  which,  in  fact,  subverted 
the  whole  gospel,  this  venerable  apostle  is  very  particular 
in  giving  a  most  circumstantial  testimony  to  the  proper 
humanity  of  Christ.  1  John  i.  1 — 3  :  "  That  which  was 
from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have 
seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our 
hands  have  handled,  of  the  word  of  life.  For  the  life  was 
manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and  shew 
unto  you,  that  eternal  life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and 
was  manifested  unto  us.  That  which  we  have  seen,  and 
heard,  declare  we  unto  you,"  &c. 

It  is,  moreover,  rmarkable,  that  this  apostle  expressly 
calls  this  very  doctrine  that  of  Antichrist,  and  he  says  there 
were  many  that  published  it.  Ch.ii.  18:  "  Little  children, 
it  is  the  last  time,  and  as  ye  have  heard  that  Antichrist  shall 
come,  even  now  are  there  many  antichrists,  whereby  we 
know  that  it  is  the  last  time."  Ver.22,23:  "  Whoisaliar,but 
he  that  denieth  that  Jesus"  (the  man  Jesus)  "  is  the  Christ ;" 
the  opinion  of  some  of  these  sectaries  being,  that  Christ  was 
another  person  than  Jesus^  and  that  he  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  entered  into- him.  "  He  is  antichrist  that 
denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Whosoever  denieth  the 
Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father." 

Again,  ch.  iv,  2  :  "  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus 
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Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  of  God."  From  which  we 
may  clearly  learn,  that  this  was  the  only  heresy  that  gave 
any  alarm  to  this  good  apostle.  Ver.  3  :  "  And  every  spirit 
that  confesscth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is 
not  of  God.  And  this  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist,  whereof 
ye  have  heard  that  it  should  come,  and  even  now  already  is  it 
in  the  world. *'  It  is  also  to  the  reality  of  the  hodt/  of  Christ 
that  he  alludes,  when  he  says,  ch.  v.  6 — 8,  "  This  is  he  that 
came  by  water  and  blood,  even  Jesus  Christ,  not  by  water 
only,  but  by  water  and  blood — for  there  are  three  that  bear 
record  — the  spirit  and  the  water  and  the  blood  ;"  alluding, 
perhaps,  to  Jesus  being  dtclared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  at  his 
baptism  by  his  miracles^  and  by  his  death  and  resurrection,  of 
which  the  former  was  allowed  by  the  Docetae,  but  the  latter 
they  denied. 

In  his  second  epistle,  this  apostle  still  dwells  upon  the 
same  subject.  Ver.  7  :  "  Many  deceivers  are  entered  into 
the  world,  who  confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh.  This  is  a  deceiver  and  an  Antichrist."  Ver.  10  : 
"  If  there  come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine, 
receive  him  not  into  3'our  house,  neither  bid  him  God 
speed."  It  is  to  this  also,  probably,  that  he  alludes 
when,  in  his  third  epistle,  he  expresses  his  joy  that  Gaius, 
to  whom  he  writes,  walked  in  the  truth.  Ver.  3,  4 :  "I  re- 
joiced greatly  when  the  brethren  came,  and  testified  of  the 
truth  that  is  in  thee,  even  as  thou  walkest  in  the  truth.  I 
have  no  s^reater  joy  than  to  hear  that  my  children  walk  in 
truth." 

Who  were  the  Nicolaitans^  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Re- 
velation, is  not  known  with  any  certainty ;  but  as  antiquity 
mentions  no  heresies  in  the  church  in  those  early  times,  but 
some  branch  of  the  Oriental  sect,  and  the  Nazarenes,who  are 
falsely  considered  as  heretical,  it  is  probable  that  the  Nico- 
laitans  were  some  of  the  more  flagitious  of  the  former  sort, 
abusing  their  tenets  to  licentious  purposes  ;  and  perhaps  this 
apostle  naming  them  so  expressly,  and  in  terms  of  such 
extreme  disapprobation,  in  an  epistle  from  Christ  himself, 
might  be  a  means  of  extinguishing  both  the  name  and  the 
thing^ 

"The  writers  of  the  second,  and  the  following  centuries," 
says  Mosheim,*  "  Iren^us,  Tertuliian,  Clemens  and  others, 
affirm,  that  the  Nicolaitans  adopted  the  sentiments  of  the 

*  Eccles.  Hist.  I.  p.  116.    (P.) 
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Gnostics,  concerning  the  two  principles  of  all  things,  the 
(Bons,  and  the  origin  of  this  terrestrial  globe." 

"  There  is  no  sort  of  doubt,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  but 
that  Cerinthus^^  another  heretic,  said  to  have  been  contem- 
porary with  the  Apostle  John,  "  may  be  placed  with  pro- 
priety among  the  Gnostics. — He  taught  '  that  the  Creator  of 
this  world,  whom  he  considered  also  as  the  sovereign  and 
law-giver  of  the  Jewish  people,  was  a  Being  endowed  with 
the  greatest  virtues,  and  derived  his  birth  from  the  supreme 
God;  that  this  Being  ieW^  by  degrees,  from  his  native  virtue 
and  his  primitive  dignity ;  that  the  supreme  God,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  determined  to  destroy  his  empire,  and  sent 
upon  earth,  for  this  purpose,  one  of  the  ever  happy  and 
glorious  ^otis,  whose  name  was  Christ ;  that  this  Christ 
chose  for  his  habitation  the  person  of  Jesus,  a  man  of  the 
most  illustrious  sanctity  and  justice,  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  ;  and  descending  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  entered  into 
him  while  he  was  receiving  the  baptism  of  John  in  the 
waters  of  Jordan  ;  that  Jesus,  after  his  union  with  Christ, 
opposed  himself  with  vigour  to  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and 
was,  by  his  instigation,  seized  and  crucified  by  the  Hebrew 
chiefs  ;  that  when  Jesus  was  taken  captive,  Christ  ascended 
up  on  high,  so  that  the  man  Jesus  alone  was  subjected  to 
the  pains  of  an  ignominious  death/  "* 

It  is  to  the  same  Oriental  philosophy  that,  for  my  part,  I 
have  little  doubt,  this  apostle,  who  certainly  referred  to 
it  in  his  epistles,  alluded  also  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Gospel, 
where  (in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles  of  this  philoso- 
phy, which  supposed,  that  the  Xoyoj,  which  made  the  world, 
was  a  Being  distinct  from  God)  he  explains  what  the  word 
Xoyof  really  means,  (as  when  it  is  said  in  the  Old  Testament 
that  the  loorld  loas  Jtiade  hy  it^  viz.  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  God  himself,  and  nothing  that  was  distinct  from  him.  In 
the  beginning,  says  he,  was  the  Xoyog,  as  the  philosophers  also 
said  ;  but  the  T^oyog  was  with  God,  that  is,  it  was  God's  oien 
"koyog,  or  his  attribute,  so  that  the  \oyog  was  really  God  him- 
self. This  divine  power  and  energy  was  always  with  God, 
always  belonged  to  him,  and  was  inherent  in  him.  All  things 
were  tnade  by  it,  and  without  it  was  not  any  thing  made  that 
was  made.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Psalms,  By  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  ivere  the  heavens  made,  &c. 

Launching  beyond  the  age  of  the  apostles,  we  find  our- 

*  Eccles.  Hist.  I.  pp.  1 16,  1 17-    (P.) 
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selves  ill  a  wide  sea  of  this  Lain  philosophy^  partly  of  Grecian 
and  partlyof  immediate  Oriental  extraction  ;  whicli,  however, 
as  has  been  seen,  was  ultimately  the  same  thing.  The  most  dis- 
tinu;uishedof  the  Christian  Fathers,as  J  ustin  Martyr,Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Origen,  &c.,  were  deeply  versed  in  this  phi- 
losophy, and  studiously  covered  the  offence  of  the  cross,  by 
giving  such  an  idea  of  the  author  of  their  religion,  and  the 
tenets  of  it,  as  was  calculated  to  strike  the  philosophical  part 
of  the  world. 

A  principal  source  of  the  mixture  of  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy with  Christianity  was  from  the  famous  school  of 
Alexandria,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  general  ac- 
count of  it,  in  the  Apology  of  Ben  Mordecai*  "  The  school 
of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  which  was  instituted  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelpus,  renewed  the  old  academy,  or  Platonic  philoso- 
phy, and  reformed  it."  This  school  "  flourished  most  under 
Ammonius  (the  master  of  Origen  and  Plotinus),  who  bor- 
rowed his  choicest  contemplations  from  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
which  he  mixed  with  his  Platonic  philosophizings  ;  and  it  is 
disputed  byEusebius  and  Porphyry  whether  he  died  a  Pagan 
or  a  Christian. -f  He  had  great  advantages,  being  bred  up  in 
the  same  school  with  Philo  Judaeus.  Besides  w'hich,  there 
was  in  the  town  of  Alexandria  a  famous  church,  settled  by 
Mark  the  Evangelist,  and  the  school  was  continued  by  Pan- 
twnus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  &c.,  and  after  him  successively 
by  Origen,  Heraclius,  Dionysius,  Athenadore,  Malchion,  and 
Didymus,  who  reached  the  year  350,  which  doctors  gave  an 
admirable  advance  to  the  church.  The  town  was  for  this 
reputed  the  universal  school  of  the  church,  and  the  Platonic 
philosophy  was  in  the  highest  authority  among  the  Fathers. 
For  it  was  the  common  vogue,  that  it  differed  little  from 
Moses;  yea,  Ccelius  Rhodius  thinks,  that  Plato  differs  little 
from  Christ's  placits." 

"  Origen,  scholar  to  Ammonius,  though  a  professed  Chris- 
tian, yet  followed  his  master's  steps,  mixing  the  Platonic 
philosophy  and  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  together,  hoping 
thereby  to  gain  credit  to  the  Christian  religion  ;  and,  with 

•  Henri/  Tai/lor,  a  Clergyman,  who  ably  advocated  the  Arian  liypothesis. 

+  Mosheini  savs,  that  '*  Auimoiiius  maintained,  that  tlic  orout  principles  of  all 
philosophical  and  religious  truth  were  to  be  found,  equally,  in  all  sects;  that  they  dif- 
IVredfrom  each  other  only  in  their  method  of  expressing  them,  and  in  some  opinions 
of  little  or  no  in)portancc  ; — that  all  the  (ientile  religions,  and  even  the  (Christian, 
were,  to  he  illustrated  and  explaiued  by  the  principles  of  this  universal  philosophy," 
which  "  derived  its  origin  and  its  consistence  from  the  Eastern  nations  ;  that  it  was 
taught  to  the  Egyptians  by  Hermes,  and  brought  from  them  to  the  (ireeks,"  and 
was  "  preserved  in  its  original  purity  by  Plato,  who  was  the  best  interpreter  of 
Hermes,  and  of  the  other  Oriental  sages."     Eccles.  Hist.  I,  pp.  I39i  140.     (P.) 
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Clemens  Alexandrimis,  and  others,  made  use  of  the  Platonic 
and  Pythagoric  philosophy,  as  a  medium  to  illustrate  the 
grand  mysteries  of  faith,  thereby  to  gain  credit  among  those 
Platonic  sophists.  And  F.  Simon  says,  '  La  melange  de  la 
Platonicienne  avec  la  Religion  Chretienne  ne  tendoit,  pas  a  la 
destruction  de  la  Foy  orthodoxe  ;  mais  a  persuader  plus  fa- 
cilement  aux  Grecs  le  Christianisme/*  (Hist. Crit. Tom.  III.) 
This,  no  doubt,  was  the  intent,  and  it  succeeded  as  all  such 
methods  have  done.  Among  other  Platonic  mysteries,  that 
of  the  Logos,  on  which  Ammonius  and  Plotinus,  both  heads 
of  the  Platonic  school,  had  commented,  was  taken,  and 
applied  to  the  divine  logos^  explicated  by  St.  John,  which 
gave  occasion  and  foundation  to  many  philosophic  disputes 
and  contests  in  the  school  and  church  of  Alexandria.*'  f 

That  most  of  the  celebrated  Fathers  were  Platonists,  and 
borrowed  many  of  their  explanations  of  Scripture  doctrines 
from  that  system,  is  too  well  known  to  be  insisted  upon  here. 
It  was  by  this  means  that  Austin,  by  his  own  confession,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  came  to  understand,  as  he  thought, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

He  said,  that  if  the  Platonists  w^ere  to  live  over  again, 
they  would,  by  changing  a  few  words  and  phrases  only,  be- 
come Christians.  Many  of  the  Platonic  philosophers, 
when  they  embraced  Christianity,  did  not  lay  aside  their 
philosophical  gown,  but  thought  to  follow  Christ  and  Am- 
monius too.  The  same  judicious  historian  says,  that  those 
Christian  doctors  who  were  infected  with  Platonism,  did 
not  discourse  of  the  state  of  souls  after  death,  of  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  of  the  trinity,  and  many  other  things  that  bore 
a  relation  to  them,  as  those  who  drew  their  instructions 
from  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  were  taught  by  Christ 
only.:}: 

"  Synesius,"  says  Warburton,  "  went  into  the  church  a 
Platonist,  and  a  Platonist  he  remained,  as  extravagant  and 
as  absurd  as  any  he  had  left  behind  him.  This  man  for- 
sooth, could  not  be  brought  to  believe  the  Apostles'  Creed 
of  the  resurrection.  And  why?  Because  he  believed  with 
Plato,  that  the  soul  was  before  the  body,  that  is,  eternal, 
a  parte  ante. — However,  in  this  station,  he  was  not  for 
shaking  hands  with  Christianity,  but  would  suppose  some 

'  "That  theniixtureof  the  Platonic, philosophy  with  tJie  Christian  religion,  did 
not  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  orthodox  faith,  but  more  easily  to  persuade  the 
Greeks  to  embrace  Christianity.     (P.)" 

t  Letter  I.  p.  io5.  (P.)     Apol.  Ed.  2,  1784,  I.  pp.  188—100. 

1  Mosheim's  Dissertations,  pp.  98,  117,  210.  (P.) 
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grand  and  profound  mystery  to  lie  hid  under  the  Scripture 
account  of  the  resurrection.''* 

But  it  is  not  my  design  to  trace  the  Platonism  of  the 
Fathers  in  every  article  of  faith.  Enough  of  it  has  appeared 
in  my  historical  account  of  opinions  concerning  the  nature 
of  God,  and  the  human  soul,  on  which  I  have  enlarged 
pretty  much,  in  order  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
doctrines  of  materialism  and  immaterialism,  and  other 
things  connected  with  them. 

That  the  early  heretics,  or  those  who  attempted  to  bring 
into  Christianity  more  of  the  Oriental  system  than  the  bulk 
of  Christians  were  disposed  to  relish,  had  their  instructions 
partly  in  the  East,  and  partly  also  in  the  school  of  Plato,  is 
universally  acknowledged.  The  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics, 
says  Beausobre,  was  compounded  of  the  philosophy  of 
Plato,  the  Oriental  philosophy,  and  the  Christian  religion. -j* 
Tertullian's  complaints,  that  so  excellent  a  philosophy  as 
that  of  Plato  should  give  occasion  to  all  the  heresies,  gives 
but  too  much  reason,  by  discovering  his  own  excessive 
admiration  of  it,  to  suspect  that  he  had  himself  made  too 
free  with  it.  "  But  in  those  days,*'  says  Beausobre,  "  it 
was  allowed  that,  together  with  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  any  person  was  at  liberty  to  philosophize 
about  the  rest ;  and  the  nearer  they  could  bring  their  reli- 
gion to  the  established  principles  of  philosophy,  the  more 
success  they  had.":}:  But  how  dangerous  a  maxim  was 
this  !  It  was,  in  fact,  setting  up  their  own  wisdom  against 
the  wisdom  of  God  himself. 

Manes  and  his  predecessors  were  all  known  adepts  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  East.  Basilides,  the  proper  founder  of 
Manicheism,  was  a  phi/osophical  divine^  who  travelled  into 
Persia,  and  mixed  the  philosophical  opinions  of  that  coun- 
try with  his  religion.  "  Bardesanes  travelled  even  into 
India,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Brach- 
mans."§  The  four  books  of  Scythian,  a  teacher  of  Mani- 
cheism, and  who  had  travelled  into  India,  were  thought  to 
be  those  which  he  had  from  the  Brachmans,  and  which  he 
brought  into  Egypt. 1|  And  "  the  Valentinians,*'  Beausobre 
says,  "  were  Pythagoricians  and  Platonists,  as,'*  he  adds, 

*  Divine  Legation,  II.  p.  236.  (P.)  Works,  II.  p,  133.  t  Vol  T.  p.  394.  (P.) 
X  Vol.  I.  p.  40.  (P.)  "On  pcnsoit  alors  avec  plus  de  liberty  qu'aujonrdliui  sur 
line  infinite  de  clioses  j  et  apres  avoir  pose  les  Dogmes  de  la  Religion  Chretienne, 
que  Ton  regardoit  comme  fondamentaux,  il  ctoit  perniis  k  un  .savant  dc  philosopher 
sur  le  reste.  Plus  on  t^choit  de  rap|)rocher  la  Religion  dcs  principes  etabli.s,  plus 
on  la  rendoit  vraiseniblable,  et  plus  on  avoit  de  succes."  L.  i.  Ch.  iii.  S.  iii. 
^  Ibid.  (P.)  Ibid.        II  P.  45.  (P.)  L.  i.  Ch.  iv.  S.  ii. 
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"  were  almost  all  the  principal  Greek  philosophers,  who 
embraced  Christianity."* 

Simon  Magus  is,  by  several  ancient  writers,  called  the 
parent  of  all  heresies^  not  that  he  was  properly  a  Christian 
heretic,  but  because  the  Gnostics,  and  other  early  heretics, 
borrowed  much  of  their  system  ftom  him,  and  because  he 
introduced  the  Oriental  philosophy  into  Judea,  and  that 
neighbourhood.-f* 

In  these  circumstances  can  it  be  any  wonder  that  the 
pure  religion  of  Christ  got  a  tincture  that  would  continue 
for  ages,  and  even  to  the  present  time  } 


SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Influence  of  the  Philosophical  System  on  the  Christian 
Doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Christ. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  disservice  that  the  introduction  of 
philosophy  ever  did  to  Christianity  was,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  all 
human  souls,  the  soul  of  Christ  was,  of  course,  supposed  to 
have  had  a  pre-existent  state,  and  also  to  have  had  a  supe- 
rior rank  and  office  before  he  came  into  the  world,  suitalDle 
to  the  power  and  dignity  with  which  he  appeared  to  be 
invested  on  earth. 

Had  the  state  of  philosophical  opinions  in  that  age  of  the 
world  been  what  it  is  now,  and,  consequently,  had  the  doc- 
trine of  pre-existence  been  unknown,  the  rise  of  such  a 
doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  would  have  been 
very  extraordinary;  and  the  fact  of  its  existence  might  have 
been  alleoed  as  an  arsfument  for  its  truth.  But  the  intro- 
duction  of  this  tenet  from  the  Oriental  or  Platonic  philoso- 
phy was  but  too  easy ;  so  that  to  a  person  who  considers 
the  state  of  opinions  at  that  time,  there  appears  to  have 
been  nothing  extraordinary  in  it.  Nay,  it  would  have  been 
very  extraordinary  if,  together  with  other  opinions,  known 
to  have  been  derived  from  that  source,  philosophizing  Chris- 
tians had  7iot  adopted  this  also  ;  the  temptation  in  this  case 
being  greater  than  in  any  other  whatever ;  viz.  to  wipe  away 
the  reproach  v.hich  was  reflected  upon  Christianity  from 
the  meanness  of  thf:  person  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  indignity 
with  which  he  was  treated. 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  a  fundamental  doctrine  in  the 

*  Beausobre,  IT.  p.  l6l     (P.)  L.  v.   Ch.  i.  S.  xii. 
t  Mosheitn's  Dissertations,  p.  226.  (P-) 
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East,  and  likewise  in  the  Platonic  system,  that,  on  account 
of  the  mixture  of  evil  in  the  world,  it  could  not  he  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  the  Supreme  Being  himself; 
but  that  it  was  formed  from  prc-existent  matter,  by  a  celes- 
tial spirit,  a  principal  emanation  from  the  Divine  mind,  the 
Birmah  of  the  Hindoos,  \\\c.  prima  mens  of  the  ('haUlc  ans, 
tlh  vow^  and  "Koyog  of  Plato.  And  what  was  more  natural 
than  to  suppose,  that  the  restorer  of  the  human  race  had 
been  the  former  of  it ;  especially  as  those  who  adopted  that 
hypothesis  could  so  plausibly  apply  to  Christ,  as  we  know 
they  actually  did,  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which  the  world  was  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  loord, 
"koyog,  of  God,  the  same  word  or  power,  which  actually 
dwelled  in  Christ,  and  acted  by  him  ?*  By  this  easy  channel, 
I  make  no  doubt,  did  this  great  corruption  flow  into  the 
Christian  system,  with  all  the  train  of  mischievous  conse- 
quences that  soon  followed  it. 

It  is  likewise  remarkable,  tliat,  as  in  the  philosophical 
system  of  those  times,  there  was  but  one  emanation  of  the 
Divine  Being  distinguished  in  so  particular  a  manner  as  to 
be  the  creator  of  the  w^orld,  so  we  find  that  Christians  were 
first  charged  with  introducing  tu)o  Gods,  and  not  t/iree,  the 
divinity  of  the  Holt/  Ghosts  as  a  separate  person,  not  having 
been  an  article  in  any  Christian  creed  till  after  the  council 
of  Nice.  Also  the  orthodox  in  those  times  always  gave 
that  superiority  to  the  Father,  as  the  source  of  all  intelli- 
gence, that  the  philosophers  did  to  the  supreme  mind  with 
respect  to  his  emanations  ;  so  that  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  systems  was  wonderfully  complete. 

The  Platonists,  indeed,  besides  the  second  spirit,  called 
voug,  which  they  supposed  to  be  a  perfect  image  of  the 
Supreme  God,  supposed  a  third,  which  was  the  soul  of  the 
universe,  diffused  through  all  its  parts. f  But  though  this, 
makes  a  kind  of  a  triniti/  of  Gods,  and,  therefore,  the  doc- 
trine is  by  some  of  the  orthodox,  said  to  be  found  in  that 
philosophy,  it  by  no  means  tallies  with  the  Christian  trinity. 
But  the  doctrine  of  a  second  God,  an  emanation  from  the 
first,  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  fundamental  principle  in 
the  ancient  philosophy. 

According  to  the  oracles  of  Zoroaster,  the  monad,  from 
which  all  things  were  produced,  delivered  the  government 

*  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  "  to  prove  tlic  efernify  of  tlie  Logos,  cites 
Ps.  xlv.  1:  Mif  heart  is  imUtinri  a  (food  matter,  ^c/jv  ayaOoj'."  Jortin's  Remarlit, 
III.  p.  47     (P.)    1803,    II.  179. 

t  Beausobre,  I.  p.  560.    (P.)     L.  iii.  Ch.  viii.  >^.  iii. 

VOL.    III.  2  E 
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of  things  to  the  second  mind,  an  opinion  which,  as  Le  Clerc 
says,  was  adopted  by  Plato.  * 

T>iat  this  was  the  true  source  of  the  doctrine  concerning 
thi  pre-existent  nature  and  power  of  Christ,  as  well  as  of 
the  aversion  that  was  soon  entertained  to  the  thought  of  his 
having  assumed  a  real  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  is  so  obvious, 
th;'t  even  the  orthodox  Beausobre  almost  acknowledges  it, 
though  without  design,  "  Those,"  says  he,  "  who  were 
educated  in  the  school  of  Plato,  whose  philosophy  was 
much  esteemed  in  the  East,  believed  that  there  was  a  per- 
fect intelligence,  which  is  a  second  God,  called  mind,  j/oy^, 
or  word,  "hoyog,  an  emanation  from  the  Supreme  God." 
They  concluded,  "  that  this  sublime  intelligence  had  re- 
vealed his  will  to  men,  and  taught  them  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. But  they  could  not  believe  that  such  a  sublime 
intelligence  would  become  united  to  matter. — Their  view/* 
he  says,  was  "  to  abolish  the  scandal  and  the  foolishness 
of  the  cross,  and  to  render  the  Christian  religion  more 
plausible." -j* 

The  history  of  Austin's  conversion  to  orthodoxy  is  another 
striking  argument  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis.  Austin,  says 
Beausobre,  believed  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,  though  much 
exalted  above  others  by  divine  gifts,  till  he  learned  of  the 
books  of  Plato,  translated  by  Victorinus,  "  that  the  word 
existed  before  all  things,  that  he  was  from  all  eternity  with 
God,  that  he  had  created  all  things,  that  he  is  the  only  Son 
of  the  Father,  and,  finally,  equal  to  the  Father,  being  of 
the  same  substance  with  himself." ;{: 

The  very  language,  which  the  early  orthodox  Fathers 
made  use  of  to  express  the  derivation  of  the  Son  from  the 
Father,  viz.  emanation,  efflux,  probole,  &c.  shews  plainly 
enough  whence  that  doctrine  was  derived.  This  language 
is  even  used  by  some  of  the  modern  orthodox,  without  con- 
sidering how  the  doctrine  of  the  immateriality  of  the  Divine 
Being  is  affected  by  it.  Cudworth  says,  that  the  "  second 
and  third  hypostases  or  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity — were 
both  eternal  and  necessary  emanations — from  the  first."  and 
that  they  "  all  have  a  mutual  inexistence  and  permeation  of 
one  another."^  This  divine  also  maintains  the  subordination 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  which  agrees  with  the  ancient  doc- 
trines on  this  subject.      He  says,   that  "  the  second  and 

*  Stanfev,  by  Le  Clerc,  p.  26.    (P) 


t  Vol.  I.'pj.."  S79,  380.     (P)     L-  i'-  C\i.  iv.  S.  ii.  iii. 
X   Ibid.  pp.  477,  478.     (P.)      L.  iii.  Ch.  ii.  S.  ii. 
I  V.OoV.     (P.)     U.  i.  Ch   iv.  S.  xxxvi. 
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third  ])crsoiis  in  the  Trinity  are  not  so  onmipotent  as  the 
first,  because  not  able  to  produce  it."* 

Several  of  the  orthodox  Christians,  however,  in  early 
times,  objected  to  tlie  language  above-mentioned,  viz.  ema' 
nation,  &c.  as  denoting  either  a  "  separation,  cfflit.r,  or  exten- 
sion ot  the  essence  of  the  Father,"  which  the  Basilidians  and 
V'alentinians  avowed. f  But  "  those  Christian  writers  who 
thoLight  God  to  be  corporeal,"  made  no  difficulty  of  "  ex- 
plaining the  generation  of  the  Son"  by  the  term  tn-pogoXr^,  or 
branch,  as  not  implying  any  separation  of  substance,  or  a 
part  detached  from  the  rest.;}:  Tertullian  uses  this  term. 
"The  Son,"  says  he,  "comes  from  the  essence  of  the 
Father,  as  the  stock  of  a,  tree  from  the  root,  and  a  river  from 
its  source,  or  a  ray  emanates  from  the  sun."  Justin  JMartyr 
uses  the  same  term.§ 

The  iSlanicheans  explained  the  generation  of  the  Son  from 
the  Father,  without  supposing  any  loss  to  the  Father,  by 
comparing  it  to  the  lighting  of  one  lamp  by  another.  || 
.lustin  Martyr  and  Tatian  use  this  comparison.  Tatian  also 
uses  another  comparison  with  the  same  view  ;  but  it  is  less 
happy  in  other  respects.  When  1  speak  to  you,  says  he, 
and  you  hear  me,  my  reason  (Xoyo^)  goes  into  you,  without 
my  being  deprived  of  it.^[ 

Others  of  them  had  recourse  to  worse  shifts  than  even 
this.  Some  of  the  Catholics  being  charged  with  introducing 
three  Gods,  and  with  making  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  as 
distinct  from  one  another,  "  as  Peter,  James,  and  John," 
denied  that  consequence  ;  saying,  that  "Peter,  James,  and 
John  are  but  one  man,  because  the  human  nature  which 
constitutes  men  is  one  and  indivisible."** 

The  term  CTpo^oXTj  "  was  rejected,"  however,  "  by  Origen," 
who  was  a  Platonist,  "  as  an  heretical  expression,"  imply- 
ing, that  God  w^as  corporeal. •j-j' 

According  to  the  heathen  system,  the  emanation  of  the 
Son  from  the  Father  was  not  a  necessary,  but  a  voluntary 
thing,  and  took  place  cither  in  time,  according  to  the  proper 
Oriental  system,  ov  from  eternity,  according  to  Plato.  And 
we  also  find  the  doctrine  of  the  voluntary  emanation  of  the 
Son  by  the  Father  among  the  early  Christians,  though  this 

*  P.  599.     (P.)  t  neausobre,  T.  p.  546.     (P.)     L.  iii.  Ch.  vii.  vS.  iii. 

X  Ibid.  p.  548.     (P.)     f..  iii.  Ch.  vii.  S.  vii.  §  Ibid.  p.  549-     (P.)     Ibid. 

11  Ibid.  p.  534.     (P.)     L.  iii.  Ch.  rii.  S.  x.  %  Ibid.  p.  558.     (P.) 

*•  Pp.  557,  558.  (P.)  "  Les  Ancieiis  nioient  la  consequence,  sofitcnant,  qu'au  fond, 
Pierre,  Jnques  et  Jean  iie  fn)\\t  qu'uu  honime,  paice  que  la  Nature  Humainc,  (|ui 
la  constitue  Ilonnnes,  est  unique  et  indivisible."     L.  iii.  Ch.  viii.  S.  ii. 

•^t  Vol.  J.  p.  553.     (P.)     L.  iii.  Ch.  vii.  S.  i.x. 

'2  E  2 
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idea  is  not  admitted  at  present.  Justin  Martyr  says  of 
Christ,  that  "  the  Father  begat  him  voluntarily.  Origen 
taught  the  same  doctrine  in  several  places,  and  the  cele- 
brated Petavius  acknowledges,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  a 
great  number  of  the  ancient  doctors."*  "  The  principles  of 
the  ancients  concerning  the  Trinity,"  says  [Beausobre  after] 
M.  Du  Pin,  was,  "  that  the  word  was  from  all  eternity  in 
the  Father,  being  his  wisdom,  his  power,  and  his  counsel } 
and  that  when  he  chose  to  make  the  world,  he  put  him,  as  it 
were,  without  himself. '''\ 

"  The  Fathers  did  in  general  believe,  that  the  word  was 
not  produced  by  the  Father  from  eternity,  but  only  imme- 
diately before  the  creation  of  the  world,"  that  he  might  be 
employed  for  that  purpose.  J  This  opinion  is  found  even 
later  than  the  council  of  Nice.§  Lactantius  says,  that 
"  when  God  was  resolved  to  make  the  world,  which  was  to 
be  composed  of  things  of  a  contrary  nature,  he  began  with 
creating  two  sorts  of  them,  the  one  good,  his  only  Son,  and 
the  other  evil,  the  devil,  which  are  to  be  in  continual  war."j| 

It  is,  likewise,  "  a  very  ancient  opinion  among  very  Ca- 
tholic authors,"  that  the  first  intelligent  being  that  God  made 
was  the  devil;  he  being  "  the  first  of  those  intelligences  that 
God  created — an  infinite  number  of  ages  before  the  creation 
of  the  visible  world,"  ^  at  which  time,  and  not  before,  Christ 
was  produced. 

The  hypothesis  I  am  pursuing  clearly  explains  why  the 
Marcionites,  Valentinians,  and  Manicheans  escaped  censure 
at  the  council  of  Nice.  For  those  sectaries,  as  Beausobre 
says,  were  orthodox  with  respect  to  the  Trinity  ;  since  they 
could  make  use  of  the  term  consubstantial  as  well  as  the  most 
orthodox ;  which  the  Arians,  who  believed  that  the  Logos  was 
created  out  of  nothing,  could  not  do,**  The  Manicheans 
"  believed  the  consubstantiality  of  the  persons,  but  not  their 
equality ;  believing  the  Son  to  be  below  the  Father,  and  the 
Spirit  below  both."  This  error,  however,  was  not  peculiar 
to  them,  but  was  very  general. -j-j* 

It  is  only  by  an  attention  to  these  principles,  that  we  can 
understand  the  state  of  the  controversy  between  the  orthodox 
and  the  Arians.     For  though  the  Fathers  in  general  believed, 

*  Beausobre,  I.  p.  522.     (P.)     L.  iii.  Ch.  v.  S.  v. 

t  A^ol.  I.  p.  520.     (P.)     L.  iii.  Ch.  v.  S.  iv.  X  Ibid.    (P.)     Ibid. 

§Ibid.  p.  521.    (P.)    Ibid.  ||  Ibid.  p.  574.     (P.) 

f  Ibid.  p.  524.     (P.)    L.  iii.  Ch.  v.  S.  vii. 

♦*   Ibid.  p.  542.     (P.)     L,  iii.  Ch.  vi.  ?.  xiii. 

tt  Ibid.  J).  561.     (P.)    L.iii.  Ch.  viii.  S.  iii. 
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that  the  Son  liad  not  proceed(^d  from  the  Father,  but  a  short 
time  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed, they  believed  that  he  issucMl  from  the  snhsfance  of 
the  Fulhtr,  and,  therefore,  was  light  of  li^ht,  vert)  God  of  very 
God.,  begotten^  not  made.,  that  is,  not  created  oat  of  nothing, 
wliich  the  Arians  maintained.  Wesi>e,then,  that  the  Arians 
retained  so  much  of  the  established  system,  as  not  to  deny 
the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  or  his  office  oi  creating  the  world. 
These  notions  were  so  deeply  riveted,  that  they  were  not 
easily  eradicated  ;  but,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Ariiuis  had  less 
of  the  Oriental,  or  Platonic  philosophy,  than  the  orthodox. 

Indeed,  the  learned  Cudworth  acknowledges,  that  the 
Athanasians  and  the  Nicene  Fathers  platonized,  and  not 
the  Arians ;  though  he  says,  that  they  derived  their  ideas 
not  from  Plato,  but  from  the  Scriptures.*  But  of  that  let 
the  reader  judge.  The  platonizing  Fathers,  says  Le  Clerc, 
thought,  that  before  the  actual  generation  of  the  Son,  he  was 
virtually  in  the  Feither.,  and,  therefore,  auroS^eoj,  whereas  the 
Arians  denied  this,  and  said,  that  he,  like  other  creatures, 
was  produced  from  nothing.  •]• 


SECTION  VI. 

General  Arguments  against  the  Pr  e-e  xistence  ofCiirist. 

The  preceding  history  of  opinions  relating  to  the  pre- 
existence  of  Christ,  affords  a  very  striking  argument  against 
that  doctrine.  But  I  think  it  will  not  be  amiss  in  this  place, 
in  order  to  remove  the  strong  prejudices  that  have  taken 
place  with  respect  to  this  subject,  to  add  some  other  argu- 
ments of  a  general  nature.,  such  as  arise  from  the  known 
state  of  things  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  what  may  be  fairly 
inferred  from  the  apostolic  writings,  without  entering  into 
the  discussion  of  particular  texts  of  Scripture,  for  which  I 
beg  leave  to  refer  my  reader  to  my  Illustreition  of  particular 
Tc.ffs,  ^  and  more  especially  to  Mr.  Lindsey's  excellent 
Sequel  to  his  Apology ;  where  that  worthy  man,  and  valuable 
writer,  has  thrown  mucii  new  light  upon  many  of  those  pas- 
sages which  have  been  the  greatest  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
way  of  the  anti-pre-exi stent  doctrine. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all  writers,  that,  "  at  the  beginning 
of  Cinistianity,  there  arose  tico  oi)posite  errors  concerning 
the  person  of  our  Lord.     The  first  chiefly  prevailed  among 

*  P.  529.  (P.)        t  See  his  Edition  of  Stanley,  p.  l60.  (P.)      }  Vol.  II.  p.  449- 
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the  Jewish  converts,  many  of  whom  maintained  that  Christ 
was  a  mere  man^  distinguished  from  other  men  by  the  abun- 
dance of  divine  gifts  with  which  he  was  endowed,  and  by  his 
incomparable  virtues.  '  This,'  says  Athanasius,  '  was  an 
error  of  the  Jews,  from  the  time  of  the  apOstles ;  and,'  he 
says,  '  they  drew  the  Gentiles  into  it.'"  Of  these  there 
were  tw^o  sorts,  some  called  Nazarenes,  who  believed  the 
miraculous  conception,  and  the  other  Ebionites,  who  be- 
lieved Christ  to  be  born  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  "  These 
two"  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  "  the  most  ancient 
heresies  in  the  church."* 

"  Presently  after,  however,  there  arose  another  error,  quite 
opposite  to  this, — introduced  by  the  philosophers,  who  had 
come,  some  out  of  Paganism  and  others  from  Judaism. — 
They  stripped  Christ  of  his  human  nature. — This  heresy  was 
one  of  the  first  that  spread  among  the  Gentiles. — St.  John 
who  witnessed  its  birth,  endeavoured  to  stifle  it  in  the 
cradle,  but  in  vain."j- 

Now%  admitting  these  facts,  viz.  the  existence  of  the 
Nuzarene  heresy,  and  that  of  the  Docetw  in  the  apostolic 
age,  and  that  the  former  was  prior  to  the  other,  I  think  we 
may  safely  infer,  from  the  notice  taken  of  heresy  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  former  w^as  not  considered  as  any  heresy 
at  all,  because  there  is  no  mention  made  of  it  as  such; 
whereas  the  other  is  inveighed  against,  and  especially  by 
the  apostle  John,  in  the  strongest  terms  ;  and  moreover,  as 
has  been  shewn  above,  he  evidently  speaks  of  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  implies,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  any  other  heresy 
of  consequence  in  his  time. 

Against  this  heresy  he  writes  in  the  clearest  and  most 
express  manner,  and  with  the  most  vehement  zeal.  Of  the 
other  supposed  heresy  he  is  so  far  from  taking  any  notice  at 
all  (notwithstanding  what  has  been  imagined  by  some  com- 
mentators upon  him),  thathe  writes  exactly  like  a  person  who 
considered  Christ  as  a  man  ;  who  was  so  far  from  being  of 
the  same  substance  with  the  Father,  and  consequently  pos- 
sessed of  any  power  of  his  own,  that  he  received  all  his 
powders  immediately  from  God.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that 
those  texts  which  most  strongly  express  the  absolute  de- 
pendence of  Christ  upon  God,  and  which  assert,  that  all 
the  wisdom  and  power  that  appeared  in  him  were  the  wisdom 


*  Beausobre,  II.  p.  317.   (P.)      "  Ces  deux  Heresies  sont  le  plus  anciennes  du 
Christianisrae."     L.  viii.   Ch.  i.  S.  i. 
t  Ibid.  pp.  517,  618.     (P.)     L.  viii.  Ch.  i.  S.  iii. 
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and  power  of  the  Father,  and  not  his  own,  occur  chiefly  in 
the  gosi)el  of  this  very  apostle. 

Also,  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  instead  oftakinpj  any  notice, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  this  capital  heresy,  as  it  has  been  re- 
presented, constantly  use  a  language  that  could  not  but  give 
the  greatest  countenance  to  it ;  always  spc^aking  of  Christ  as 
a  man,  even  when  they  represent  him  in  a  light  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

This  utter  silence  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
concerning  a  great  hercsi/,  the  very  first  that  ever  existed  in 
the  Christian  church,  and  as  it  is  now  represented,  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  others  ;  a  heresy  taking  place  chiefly  among 
the  Jews,  with  whom  the  apostles  had  most  to  do,  looks  .is 
if  they  considered  the  opinion  of  the  proper  hutnajiitt/  of 
Christ,  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  it  was 
viewed  by  their  philosophizing  successors. 

Athanasius,  who  could  not  deny  these  facts,  endeavours 
to  account  for  them,  by  saying,  that  "  all  the  Jews  were  so 
firmly  persuaded  that  their  Messiah  was  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  man  like  themselves,  that  the  apostles  were  obliged 
to  use  great  caution  in  divulging  the  doctrine  of  the  proper 
divinity  of  Christ."*  But  did  the  apostles  spare  other 
Jewish  prejudices,  which  were,  at  least,  as  inveterate  as 
this,  especially  their  zeal  for  the  law  of  Moses,  and  their 
aversion  to  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Christian 
church  without  circumcision,  &c.  ?  And  ought  not  the 
importance  of  the  doctrine  to  have  constrained  them  to  ven- 
ture a  little  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  timid  prudence,  in  such 
a  case  as  this  ;  especially  as  the  Jewish  Christians  in  general, 
as  far  as  appears,  always  continued  in  this  error,  till  their 
final  dispersion,  by  the  civil  convulsions  tluU  took  place  in 
the  East,  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ? 

Besides,  whether  was  it  more  probable  that  the  illiterate 
Jews,  who  received  their  doctrine  from  none  but  the  apostles 
themselves,  and  indeed  conversed  with  no  other,  should 
have  fallen  into  so  grievous  an  error  with  respect  to  the 
person  of  Christ,  their  own  Messiah,  or  those  who  are  known 
to  have  drawn  various  opinions  from  other  sources  besides 
the  genuine  apostolical  doctrine,  and  particularly  from  tliat 
very  philosophy/  which,  manifestly  contrary  to  any  thing  that 
the  Jews  could  possibly  hnve  learned  from  their  sacred 
books,  expressly  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of 

*  See  his  Epistola  de  Sentenlia  Diont/sii  contra  Ariaiws.     Opera,  I.  p»  353.   (P.) 
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all  human  souls,  and  their  emanation  from  the  Divine  mind; 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  doctrine  and  language  of  the  pre- 
tended orthodox  Fathers  ? 

Without  examining  the  merits  of  the  question,  probability/ 
will  certainly  incline  us  to  take  the  part  of  the  poor  Jewish 
converts.  Indeed,  their  poverty  and  illiterateness  made 
them  despised  by  the  Gentile  Christians,  who  were  capti- 
vated with  the  wisdom  of  this  loorld.  Justin  Martyr,  how- 
ever, the  earliest  Gentile  Christian  writer,  speaks  of  them 
and  their  opinions  with  more  respect  than  they  were  after- 
wards treated  with.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  philoso- 
phizing Christians,  and  therefore  might  know  that  their  doc- 
trines were  those  of  the  bulk  of  Christians  in  his  time  ;  and 
perhaps,  at  that  time,  few  thought  differently  from  them, 
besides  a  few  speculative  persons  like  himself.* 

2.  It  is  evident,  that  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Jews 
expected  nothing  more  than  a  mere  man  for  their  Messiah  ;•]• 
nor  can  it  be  said  that  any  of  the  ancient  prophecies  give  us 
the  least  hint  of  any  thing  farther.  Had  the  prophecies  not 
been  explicit,  there  seems  to  have  been  the  greatest  reason 
why  our  Lord,  or  his  apostles,  should  have  expressly  ob- 
served that  they  were  so;  or  if  they  had  been  universally 
Tnisunderstood,  oy  perverted,  we  might  expect  that  this  should 
have  been  noticed  by  our  Lord,  as  well  as  other  abuses  or 
mistakes  which  prevailed  in  his  time.  Or  if  a  discovery  of 
so  great  importance  would  have  staggered  the  faith,  or 
checked  the  freedom  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord,  when 
they  were  fully  apprised  of  the  transcendent  greatness  of  the 
person  whom  they  had  considered  as  a  man  like  themselves, 
we  might  have  expected  that  this  great  discovery  would  have 
been  made  to  them,  when  their  minds  were  fully  enlightened 
by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  at  some  other  time 
when  they  were  fully  instructed  in  all  things  relating  to  the 
religion  they  had  to  teach.  And  whenever  the  revelation  of 
a  thing  so  highly  interesting-  and  unexpected,  as  this  must 
have  been,  had  been  made  to  them,  their  wonder  and  sur- 
prise must  have  been  such,  as  we  should  have  found  some 
traces  or  intimatiojis  of,  in  their  writings. 


*  See  Edit.  Thirlh/,  p.  235.     (P.) 

+  "  They»"  says  Trypho  (the  Jew  speaker  in  Justin  Martyr's  Dialogue)  "  who 
think  that  Jesus  was  a  man,  and,  being  chosen  of  God,  was  anointed  Christ,  appear 
to  me  to  .idvance  a  more  probable  opinion  than  yours.  For  all  of  us  expect  that 
Christ  will  be  horn  a  man  from  man  [av^puoitov  s^  acvSrpunfccv),  and  that  Elias  will 
come  to  anoint  him.  If  he,  therefore,  be  Christ,  he  must,  by  all  means,  be  a  man 
horn  of  men."'     Ibid.     (P.) 
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Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  thing  of  so  woiulorful  a 
nature  as  this,  could  have  been  announced  to  tlie  body  of 
Christians,  who  certainly  had  not,  at  first,  the  most  remote 
id;^a  of  such  a  thing,  without  exciting  an  astonishment  that 
could  not  have  been  concealed,  and  such  speculations  and 
debates  as  we  must  have  heard  of.  And  yet  the  apostles, 
and  the  whole  Christian  world,  are  supposed  to  have  passed 
from  a  state  of  absolute  ignorance  concerning  the  nature  of 
their  liOrd  and  Master  (regarding  him  in  the  familiar  light  of 
a  friend  and  brother),  to  the  full  conviction  of  his  being  the 
mos^  i^lorious  of  all  ereated  natures;  him  by  whom  God  oy\- 
ginaliy  wrtf/e,  and  constantly  supported  all  things,  without 
leaving  any  intimation  by  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
learn  in  what  manner  so  wonderful  a  communication  was 
made  to  them,  or  of  the  effects  it  had  on  their  own  minds, 
oi  those  of  others. 

At  whatever  time  it  be  supposed  that  the  apostles  were 
first  apprised  of  the  superangelic  nature  of  their  Master,  it 
might  be  expected,  that  so  very  material  a  change  in  their 
conceptions  concerning  him,  would  have  been  attended  with 
a  correspondent  change  in  their  language,  when  they  spoke 
of  him  ;  and  yet  through  the  whole  book  of  Acts,  he  has 
hardly  any  other  appellation  than  simply  that  of  a  man. 
Thus  the  apostle  Peter  calls  him,  Acts  ii.  92,  "  A  man 
approved  of  God;"  and  the  apostle  Paul,  ch.  xvii.  31, 
"  That  man  whom  He  hath  ordained."  Nor  when  we  may 
most  certainly  conclude  that  the  apostles  meant  to  speak 
of  him  in  his  highest  capacity,  do  they  give  him  any 
other  title;  as  when  the  apostle  Paul  says,  1  Tim.  ii.  5, 
"  There  is  one  God  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus." 

3.  Had  this  Mediator  between  God  and  man  been  of  a 
middle  nature  between  God  and  man,  I  think  one  might 
have  expected  some  positive  declaratio?i  of  it,  in  this  or  some 
such  place  ;  and  that  the  apostle  would  not  have  expressed 
himself  in  a  manner  so  unguarded,  and  which,  without  some 
explanation,  must  necessarily  lead  his  readers  into  a  very 
great  mistake.  It  is  in  vain,  however,  that  we  look  through 
the  whole  New  Testament  for  any  thing  like  such  an  express 
declaration,  or  explanation  on  the  subject;  and  a  doctrine 
of  this  extraordinary  nature  is  only  pretended  to  be  deduced 
by  way  o^inference  from  casual  expi-essions. 

4.  It  is  also  with  me  a  very  strong  presumption  against 
the  Arian  hypothesis,  that  no  use  is  made  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  festament,  of  so  extraordinary  a  fact  as  that  of 
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the  union  of  a  superangelic  spirit  with  the  body  of  a  man. 
No  argument  or  exhortation  is  ever  grounded  upon  it  ; 
whereas  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  so  very  wonder- 
ful a  thing  as  this  must  have  been  alluded  to,  and  argued 
from,  in  a  great  variety  of  respects  ;  and  especially  that  the 
first  converts  to  Christianity  should  have  been  frequently, 
and  very  distinctly  informed  of  the  high  rank  of  their  master; 
especially  as  the  great  popular  objection  to  the  Christian 
scheme  was  the  mean  birth  and  ohscuritif  of  its  author,  and 
the  disgraceful  treatment  he  met  with  in  the  world.  The 
very  few  texts  in  which  it  is  thought  by  some  that  arguments 
are  drawn  from  the  pre-existent  state  of  Christ,  appear  to 
me  to  refer  to  nothing  more  than  the  dignity  with  which  he 
was  invested  as  Messiah,  after  he  was  sent  of  God,  and 
endued  with  power  from  on  high,  for  the  important  purposes 
of  his  mission. 

It  weighs  much  with  me,  that  if  so  extraordinary  a  thing 
as  the  descent  of  a  superangelic  spirit  to  animate  a  human 
body,  had  been  true,  it  must  have  appeared,  in  the  course 
of  the  history  of  Christ,  that  such  an  extraordinary  mea- 
sure was  necessary ;  as  by  his  acting  a  part  which  a  mere  man 
was  either  naturally  incapable  of,  or  in  which  there  was  an 
obvious  impropriety  for  a  mere  man  to  act.  But  so  far  are 
we  from  perceiving  any  thing  of  this  in  the  evangelical  his- 
tory, that  nothing  is  exhibited  to  us  in  it,  but  the  appear- 
ance of «  man  approved  of  God,  and  assisted  by  him.  For, 
though  no  man  could  have  done  what  he  is  said  to  have  done, 
wiless  God  had  been  with  him,  yet  leith  that  assistance,  every 
thing  must  have  been  easy  to  him. 

If  our  Lord  had,  in  himself,  though  derived  originally 
from  God,  any  extraordinary  degree  of  wisdom,  or  peculiar 
ability  of  any  other  kind,  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  man's  | 
redemption,  above  the  measure  or  capacity  of  that  nature  ^ 
which  God  had  given  to  men,  he  would  hardly  have  declared 
so  frequently,  and  so  expressly  as  he  does,  that  of  his  oicn 
self  he  could  do  nothing,  that  the  words  which  he  spake  were 
not  his  own,  but  his  Father's  who  sent  him,  and  that  his  Father 
within  him  did  the  works.  This  is  certainly  the  proper  lan- 
guage of  a  person  who  is  possessed  of  no  more  natural  advan- 
tage than  any  other  man.  If  he  had  any  superior  powers, 
abstracted  from  what  he  derived  from  the  immediate  agency 
of  God,  in  what  do  they  appear  P 

So  solicitous  does  the  Divine  Being  always  appear,  that 
his  rational  offspring,  mankind,  should  utiderstand.  and  ap- 
prove of  his  proceedings  respecting  them,  that  there  is  hardly 
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any  measure  wliicli  he  has  adopted,  tliat  is  of  much  moment 
to  us,  for  which  some piui)/  reason  is  not  assigned  by  one  or 
other  of  the  sacred  writers.  Indeed,  this  is  a  circumstance 
that  cannot  but  contribute  greatly  to  the  efficacy  of  such 
measures,  iiut  though,  1  believe,  every  other  circumstance 
relating  to  the  scheme  of  redemption  is  clearly  revealed  to 
us,  yet  we  neither  find  any  reason  assigned  for  so  important 
a  preliminary  to  it,  as  the  incarnation  of  the  first  of  all  created 
beings,  nor  are  we  any  where  given  to  understand  that  this 
was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  it,  though  the  reasons  for  it 
were  such  as  we  could  not  comprehend.  A  conduct  so  ex- 
ceedingly dark  and  mysterious  as  this,  has  no  example  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  dispensations  of  God  to  mankind. 

6.  Could  the  history  of  the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus 
have  been  written  so  fully  as  it  is  by  both  Matthew  and 
Luke,  and  so  very  important  a  circumstance  relating  to  it  as 
this  have  been  overlooked  by  them,  if  it  had  been  at  all 
known  to  them?  I  will  appeal  to  any  xVrian,  whether  he 
himself  could  possibly  have  given  such  an  account  of  that 
transaction  as  either  of  these  evangelists  has  given  ?  It  must 
certainly  be  thought  by  them  to  be  a  capital  omission  in  the 
account. 

6".  It  has  often  been  observed,  and  1  cannot  but  think 
very  justly,  that  the  uniform  scripture  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
sent and  future  dignity  of  Christ,  being  conferred  as  the 
reward  of  his  services  and  sufferings  on  earth,  is  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  idea  of  his  being  a  man  only  ;  and  I  think 
the  Arians  are  obliged  to  strain  very  hard  in  order  to  make 
out  any  material  difference  between  the  pre-existent  and  pre- 
sent state  of  Christ ;  or  to  explain  the  nature  of  his  reward, 
of  which  so  striking  an  account  is  always  given,  if  there  be 
no  material  difference  between  the  two  states. 

7.  It  is  said  that,  if  it  be  difficult  to  explain  the  reward 
of  Christ  upon  the  Arian  hypothesis,  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  account  for  his  distinguished  reward,  and  future  honour 
and  power,  upon  the  supposition  of  his  being  a  wjere  w?a«; 
these  being  too  great  in  this  case,  if  they  were  too  little  in 
the  other.  But  it  should  be  considered,  that  there  is  a 
natural propriet If  in  distinguishing  a  man  appointed  by  God 
to  act  the  most  important  part  that  man  could  act  (and  a  part 
that  no  other  than  a  man  could  with  propriety  appear  in, 
respecting  the  whole  human  race)  in  a  manner  greatly  supe- 
rior to  what  is  conferred  on  any  other  man. 

It  should  also  be  considered,  that  there  are  many  passages 
of  Scripture  which  most  expressly  say,  that,  great  as  is  the 
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honour  and  dignity  to  which  Christ  is  advanced,  his  dis- 
ciples, and  especially  his  apostles,  will  be  advanced  to 
similar,  if  not  equal  honour.  And  it  is  remarkahle,  that 
there  is  no  one  power  or  prerogative  that  is  mentioned  as 
conferred  on  Christ,  but  the  same  is  likewise  said  to  be  im- 
parted  to  his  followers. 

As  to  what  is  called  his  glory,  or  honour  and  dignity  in 
general,  and  the  love  that  God  has  for  him,  that  love  and 
high  regard  from  which  those  honours  proceed,  our  Lord 
himself  says  expressly,  that  his  disciples  are  on  a  level  with 
himself.  What  else  can  be  inferred  from  his  prayer  before 
his  death,  in  which  he  says,  John  xvii.  21 — 2i5,  '•  That  they 
all  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  1  in  thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us  ; — and  the  glory  which  thou 
gavest  me,  I  have  given  them,  that  they  may  be  one,  even 
as  we  are  one.  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may 
be  made  perfect  in  one,  and  that  the  world  may  know  that 
thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them  as  thou  hast  loved 
me"  }  Other  parts  of  this  remarkable  prayer  are  in  the  same 
strain,  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  nothing  but  our  having 
long  considered  Christ  in  a  light  infinitely  higher  than  that 
of  his  disciples,  has  prevented  our  understanding  it  as  we 
ought  to  have  done. 

Christ  is  appointed  to  raise  the  dead,  but  this  is  not  said 
to  be  performed  by  any  proper  poioer  of  his  own,  any  more 
than  the  miracles  of  that  and  other  kinds  which  he  wrought 
when  he  was  on  earth  ;  and  dead  persons  were  raised  to  life 
by  the  apostles  as  well  as  by  himself. 

Christ  is  also  said  to  judge  the  world.  But  even  this 
honour  is  said  to  be  shared  with  him  by  his  disciples,  and 
especially  the  apostles.  "  Do  ye  not  know,^'  says  St.  Paul, 
1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3,  "  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world? 
And  if  the  world  shall  be  judged  by  you,  are  ye  unworthy 
to  judge  the  smallest  matters  ?  Know  ye  not,  that  we  shall 
judge  angels,  how  much  more  things  that  pertain  to  this 
life?" 

8i  The  kingdom  of  Christ,  whatever  it  be,  is  expressly 
said  to  have  an  end.  1  Cor.  xv.  24 — 28  :  "  Then  cometh 
the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to 
God,  even  the  Father. — And  when  all  things  shall  be  sub- 
dued unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject 
unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be 
all  in  all."  This  is  what  we  should  hardly  have  expected  if 
Christ  had  been  the  first  of  all  created  beings,  by  whom  all 
things  were  made,  and  who  upholds  and  governs  all  things. 
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9.  How  it  may  affect  others  I  cannot  tell,  hut  with  me  it 
is  a  very  great  ohjection  to  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  that 
it  savours  strongly  of  the  Oriental  doctrine  of  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  all  human  souls^  which  was  the  foundation  of  the 
Gnostic  heresy,  and  the  source  of  great  corruption  in  genuine 
Clnistianity.  For  if  the  soul  of  one  man  might  have  pre- 
existed, separate  from  the  l)ody,  why  might  not  the  soul  of 
another,  or  of  all  ?  Nay,  analogy  seems  to  recpiire,  that  the 
whole  species  he  upon  one  footing,  in  a  case  which  so  very 
nearly  concerns  the  Jirst  and  constituent  principles  of  their 
nature.  Besides,  the  opinion  of  the  separability  of  the 
thinking  p.ut  of  man  from  his  bodily  frame,  eVen  after  he 
comes  into  the  world,  is  so  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the 
phenomena  of  human  nature,  that  it  is  almost  expressly 
contradicted  by  them  all. 

10.  The  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  one  of 
whose  principal  objects  was  to  reconcile  the  Jews  to  the 
thoughts  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  seems  to  make  use  of  argu- 
ments which  necessarily  suppose  Christ  to  have  been  a  man 
like  ourselves  ;  as  when  he  says,  Heb.  ii.  9,  "  We  see  Jesus, 
who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  for  the  suffer- 
ing of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honour."  In  this  pas- 
sage the  writer  seems  to  consider  Christ  as  a  maw,  in  direct 
opposition  to  created  beings  of  a  superior  nature.,  or  ans^cls^ 
under  which  denomination  Christ  himself  must  have  been 
ranked,  according  to  the  phraseology  of  Scripture,  if  he  had 
existed  prior  to  his  becoming  man  ;  since  no  other  term  is 
made  use  of,  to  denote  his  nature  and  constitution,  as  distinct 
from  that  of  men,  or  angels. 

With  this  view  this  writer  applies  to  Christ  that  authority 
and  dominion  which  is  ascribed  to  man,  as  distinguished 
from  angels,  by  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  viii.  5 — 8  :  "  For  unto  the 
angels  hath  he  not  put  in  subjection  the  world  to  come, 
whereof  we  speak.  But  one  in  a  certain  place  testified,  say- 
ing, '  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son 
of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  ?  Thou  madest  him  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels  ;  thou  crownedst  him  with  glory  and 
honour,  and  didst  set  him  over  the  work  of  thy  hands.  Thou 
hast  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  his  feet.'"  As,  in 
this  passage,  he  plainly  considers  the  nature  of  man  as  pro- 
perly characterized  by  his  being  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  he  applies  the  very  same  expression  to  Christ,  without 
giving  the  least  hint  of  any  distinction  between  them,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  the  writer's  idea,  the  nature 
of  botli  was  precisely  the  same. 
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It  is  also  remarkable,  that  this  same  writer  speaks  of 
Christ  as  distinguished  from  angels,  when  he  says,  Heb.  i.  9, 
"  Thy  God  hath  anointed  the<^  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above 
thy  iellows ;"  b}^  which,  therefore,  in  /his  connexion^  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  help  understanding  his  fellow  men  or 
fellow  prophels. 

11.  This  writer,  also,  seems  to  lay  particular  stress  on 
Cbrist*s  having /H^  as  we  feel,  and  having  been  tempted  as 
we  are  tempted  ;  and  to  assert,  that,  for  this  purpose,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be,  in  all  respects,  what  we  ourselves 
are;  Heb.  ii.ll  :  "  For  both  he  that  sanctifieth  and  they 
who  are  sanctified  are  all  of  one ;  for  which  cause  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  call  them  brethren" — and  children.  Ver.  14: 
"  Forasmuch,  then,  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh 
and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same." 
And  again,  ver.  1/,  18:  "  Wherefore,  in  all  things,  it  be- 
hoved him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  that  he  might 
be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest.  For  in  that  he  him- 
self hath  suffered,  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succour  them 
that  are  tempted."  Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  from  these 
passages,  that  the  writer  had  an  idea  of  Christ  being  much 
more  what  we  are,  and  consequently  of  his  feeling  more  as 
we  do,  than  he  could  have  meant  upon  the  supposition  of 
his  being  of  an  angelic  or  superangelic  nature.  For,  then, 
the  views  that  he  had  of  his  sufferings,  and  consequently 
his  feelings  under  them,  must  have  been  exceedingly  dissi- 
milar to  ours.  And  every  argument  that  the  apostle  uses, 
to  shew  the  impropriety  of  Christ's  being  an  angel,  seems 
to  weigh  much  more  against  his  being  of  a  nature  superior  to 
anoels. 

12.  If  it  be  supposed  that,  upon  becoming  an  inhabitant 
of  this  world,  Christ  lost  all  consciousness  of  his  former 
pre-existent  state,  I  do  not  see  of  what  use  his  superior 
powers  could  possibly  have  been  to  him  ;  or,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  what  occasion  there  was  for  such  a  being 
in  the  business.  Besides,  the  hypothesis  of  an  intelligent 
being,  thinking  and  acting  in  one  state,  and  losing  all  the 
remembrance  of  what  he  had  been  and  done  in  another,  has 
something  in  it  that  looks  so  arbitrary  and  unnatural,  that 
one  would  not  have  recourse  to  it,  but  upon  the  most  urgent 
necessity. 

It  should  seem,  however,  that  if  Christ  did  pre-exist,  it 
was  not  unknown  to  him  in  this  world,  since  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  for  this  hypothesis  is,  his  praying, 
John  xvii.  5,  that  his  Father  would  glorify  him  with  the  glory 
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tliat  he  had  before  the  icorld  was.  But  it*  Christ  did  retain  a 
perfect  consciousness  of  his  former  state,  and,  consequently, 
retained  all  the  powers  and  all  the  hnowled^re  of  which  he 
was  possessed  in  that  state,  1  have  no  idea  of  such  an  in- 
crease of  wisdom  as  the  evangehst  Luke  ascribes  to  him, 
when  he  says,  ch.  ii.  52,  "  And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom 
and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man."  In  the  idea 
of  this  evangelist,  Jesus  certainly  made  such  improvements 
in  knowledge  as  other  well-disposed  youths  make  ;  so  that 
1  think  he  had  manifestly  no  other  idea  of  him. 

13.  Similar  to  the  above-mentioned  reasoning  of  the  author 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  that  of  the  apostle  John, 
or  rather  that  of  Christ  himself,  John  v.  27:  "And  he 
hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment,  because  he  is 
the  son  of  man  ;"  for  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  this  inference, 
unless  the  meaning  of  it  be,  that  Christ,  being  a  man  like 
ourselves,  having  felt  as  we  feel,  and  having  been  tempted 
and  tried  as  we  have,  is  the  most  unexceptionable  of  all 
judges.  No  man  can  complain  of  it;  since  it  is  being  judged, 
as  it  were,  by  our  peers,  and  by  a  person  who  knows  how  to 
make  every  proper  allowance  for  us. 

14.  Some  may  possibly  lay  stress  on  its  being  said,  by  the 
writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  passage  above- 
mentioned,  that  Christ  himself  took  flesh  and  blood,  as  if  it 
had  depended  upon  his  own  choice,  whether  he  would  be- 
come man  or  not,  which  implies  a  pre-existent  state.  But 
the  woid  [xsls^M  is  used  for  paria/dng,  or  sharing-  in,  abso- 
lutely, without  any  respect  to  choice,  and  is  used  in  that 
sense  in  two  other  passages  of  this  epistle,  ch.  v.  13,  vii.  13, 
where  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  propriety  of  the  dirine 
designation,  not  of  the  motive  of  Christ's  election.  Also, 
in  other  places,  he  is  represented  as  passive  with  respect 
to  the  same  event.  Thus,  in  the  ninth  verse  of  the  same 
chapter,  it  is  said,  that  Jesus  "  was  made  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,"  and  not  that  he  made  himself  lower,  or  conde- 
scended. 

It  is  said,  ver.  l().  that  Christ  "  took  not  on  him  the  na- 
ture of  angi'ls,  but — the  seed  of  Abraham."  But  =7r/?^aa^a- 
vo/xai,  which  is  the  word  here  used,  properly  sii>iiifios,  and 
is,  in  every  other  place  in  the  New  Testament,  rendered  to 
lay  hold  21  pon.  In  this  place,  therefore,  the  meaning  pro- 
bably is,  that  Christ  did  not  (after  he  appeared  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Messiah)  lay  hold  upon,  so  as  to  interpose  in 
the  favour  of,  or  rescue,  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham ; 
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and  thence  we  see  that  the  apostle  infers,  that  there  was  a 
necessity,  or  at  least  an  exceeding  great  propriety,  that  a 
Mediator  for  men  should  be,  in  all  respects,  a  man  ;  for  he 
immediately  adds,  ver.  17,  "  wherefore,  in  all  things,  it  be- 
hoved him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  that  he  might 
be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest,^*  &c. 

\5.  Indeed,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  most  evident  pro- 
priety, that  a  person  who  acted  so  important  a  part  with 
respect  to  mankind,  as  Christ  did,  who  was  sent  to  be  our 
instructor  and  example,  and  especially  who  came  to  ascer- 
tain the  great  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,,  should 
be,  with  respect  to  his  nature^  the  very  same  that  we  our- 
selves are;  that  he  might  exhibit  before  us  an  example  of 
proper  human  virtue,  and  especially  that  he  might  die  as  we 
ourselves  die,  and  his  resurrection  be  the  resurrection  of  a 
man  like  ourselves ;  and  so  the  propevjirst-fj-fiits  from  the  dead, 
and  consequently  of  the  very  same  kind  with  those  of  which 
the  general  harvest  will  consist ;  and  thereby  give  us  the 
greater  reason  to  hope,  that  because  Christ  lives,  we  shall  live 
also. 

16.  It  is  now  agreed,  both  by  Arians  and  Socinians,  that  the 
Supreme  God  is  the  only  object  oi prayer ;  it  being  acknow- 
ledged, that  we  have  no  authority  in  the  Scriptures  for  ad- 
dressing ourselves  to  Christ :  but  this  restriction  cannot  be 
founded  upon  any  other  than  the  Socinian  hypothesis, 
and  is  by  no  means  reconcileable  with  the  principles  of 
Arianism. 

I  ought  not,  in  reason,  to  address  a  petition  to  a  man  who 
may  not  be  within  hearing  of  me  ;  and  much  less  can  there 
be  a  propriety  in  numbers  of  persons,  in  very  distant  places, 
addressing  themselves  to  the  same  man  at  the  same  time, 
because  no  man  can  attend  to  more  than  one  person,  or  one 
thing,  at  once.  But  a  Being  equal  to  the  formation  of  the 
world,  and  especially  of  the  whole  system  of  worlds,  and 
even  the  universe,  or  the  whole  creation  ;  he  by  whom  all 
things  consist,  that  is,  who  still  supports  and  governs  all 
things,  must  be  capable  of  giving  his  attention  to  every  thing 
that  passes.  Nay,  every  thing  must  necessarily  be  at  all 
times  subject  to  his  inspection  ;  and,  therefore,  there  could 
be  no  impropriety,  in  the  nature  of  things,  in  addressing 
prayers  to  him. 

Besides,  it  is  very  obvious  to  reflect,  that  if  there  was  any 
reason,  or  propriety,  that  some  derived  being,  and  not  the 
Supreme,  should  be  the  immediate  maker  of  the  world,  and 
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that  the  Deity  should  not  himself  interpose  in  the  govern- 
ment of  it,  it  can  only  be  this  derived  being,  and  not  the 
Supreme,  with  whom  loe  have  to  do.  It  can  only  be  to  him 
who  made  us  what  we  are,  and  who  himself  immediately 
supports  us  in  being,  that  we  ought  to  look.  A  child 
naturally  addresses  itself  to  its  nurse,  who  attends  eon- 
stantly  upon  it  and  not  to  its  mother;  and  a  tenant  applies 
to  the  steward,  who  immediately  inspects  and  manages  the 
estate,  and  not  to  the  owner  of  it. 

In  fact,  no  reason  can  be  imagined  why  the  Supreme 
Being  should  delegate  to  any  inferior  the  making  and 
governing  of  the  world,  which  would  not  be  equally  a  rea- 
son for  his  appointing  him  to  hear  our  prayers.  Nothing 
but  the  most  express  declarations,  founded  on  reasons, 
which  I  should  think  impossible  to  suggest,  can  authorize 
us  to  admit  the  former,  and  not  the  latter,  the  connexion  is 
so  natural.  I  therefore  look  upon  the  undoubted  y«c^  of  all 
prayer  being,  upon  the  plan  of  revelation,  confined  to  God, 
exclusive  of  all  inferior  beings  and  of  Christ,  to  be  a  most 
satisfactory  argument,  that  God  himself  is  alone  the  imme- 
diate maker  of  the  world,  and  that  it  is  he  himself  who  con- 
stantly supix)rts  and  governs  it,  without  the  mediation  of 
any  such  glorious,  though  derived  being,  as  the  Arians 
imagine  Christ  to  have  been  before  his  incarnation. 

17.  It  is  said,  and  certainly  with  great  reason,  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  preach  Christianity  to  Jews  or  Mahometans,  while  it 
is  loaded  with  such  a  tenet  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Triniti/^ 
which,  it  is  well  known,  they  both  regard  as  equally  absurd 
and  impious  ;  the  great  and  distinguishing  principle  of  the 
Jewish  religion  being  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  great  objec- 
tion that  the  Mahometans  made  to  the  corrupt  Christianity 
of  the  sixth  century,  being  the  general  departure  of  Chris- 
tians from  the  same  fundamental  principle,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  Koran  itself.  But  the  principles  of  Arianism  are 
hardly  more  reconcileable  to  the  notions  of-  the  Jews,  or 
Mahometans,  than  those  of  Athanasianism  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing language  of  the  Jew  in  Limborch's  Collatio,  is  ap])lica- 
ble  to  the  idea  of  Christ  being  the  maker  of  the  world,  and 
the  person  who  spake  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush,  as  well 
as  to  his  being  strictly  equal  to  the  Father.  ''  The  pro- 
phet," he  says,  "  who  pretends  to  be  the  true  God  of 
Israel,  who  arrogates  divine  omnipotence,  and  gave  his 
own  words  as  the  words  of  God,  cannot  be  admitted  ;  and, 
supposing    what   is    impossible,    that    the    true     Messiah 
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should  publish  this  doctrine,  he  ought  to  be  stoned  as  a 
false  prophet."* 

The  conduct  which  Dr.  Jortin,  who  was  himself  an  Arian, 
recommends  with  repect  to  the  Jews,  I  think  to  be  insidious, 
unworthy  of  Christian  simplicity,  and  what  must  be  alto- 
gether ineffectual.  He  says,  that,  in  addressing  the  Jews 
and  Mahometans,  whose  great  objection  to  Christianity  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  "  no  one  should  attempt  to  remove 
this  prejudice,  and  to  satisfy  them  upon  this  subject,  till 
he  has  brought  them  to  believe  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  his  character  as  prophet,  Messiah,  teacher  of 
truth,  and  worker  of  miracles  ;"  and  that  "  then  many 
things  may  be  observed  concerning  the  Aoyog,  the  angel  of 
God's  presence,  and  the  angel  of  the  covenant  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  from  Philo,  and  from  some  ancient  Jewish 
writers. "•)• 

But,  in  fact,  external  evidence  is  nothing  more  than  con- 
ditional evidence  w\th  respect  to  Christianity,  going  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  things  to  be  proved  by  miracles  are 
not  incredible  in  themselves.  The  evidence  that  might  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  a  Jew,  that  Christ  was  simply  a  teacher 
sent  from  God,  and  such  a  Messiah  as  their  prophecies  an- 
nounced, would  by  no  means  prove  to  his  conviction  that 
he  was  the  maker  of  the  world,  and  such  a  Messiah  as  he  was 
fully  persuaded  their  ancient  prophets  did  not  foretell,  and 
such  a  one  as  it  was  utterly  repugnant  to  the  whole  system 
of  his  religion  to  admit. 

18.  Some  Arians  of  the  present  age,  staggered,  it  may  be 
supposed,  with  the  glaring  absurdity  of  making  a  man  who 
died  upon  the  cross  to  be  the  maker  of  the  world,  and  one 
who  even  in  his  lowest  state  of  humiliation,  was  actually 
supporting  all  things  ivith  the  word  of  his  power,  and  of  sup- 
posing him  to  be  the  person  who,  with  the  name  and  cha- 
racter of  Jehovah,  had  intercourse  with  the  Patriarchs, 
spake  to  Abraham,  to  Moses,  and  to  all  the  nation  of 
Israelites  from  Mount  Sinai,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  seem  willing  to 
abandon  this  part  of  the  system  ;  but  without  considering, 
that  with  it,  they  necessarily  abandon  all  the  advantages  for 

*  See  Jortin's  Remarks,  Vol.  III.  p,  342.  (,P.)  **  Propheta,  qui  in  seipsuni  ut 
verum  Deum  Israelis  fidem  exegerit,  qui  Dei  omnipotentiam  sibi  arrogaverit,  qui 
verba  sua  ut  a  se  preecepta,  populo  indixerit,  admilti  non  debet;  et  dato  inipossibili, 
quod  Messias,  quern  Judsei  expectant  earn  doctrinatn  Israelem  edoceret,  jure  for«t 
ut  pseudo  propheta  lapidendus."     l?e«/)o»i*.  p.  296.     UwmrA*,  1805,  II.  349. 

t  Ibid.  Vol.  III.  p.  339.  (P-)     Ed.  1805,  11.348. 
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the  sake  of  which  the  whole  system  was  originally  adopted. 
They  likewise  disclaim  the  aid  of  the  very  strongest  texts 
on  which  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence  is  founded  ;  as  the 
introduction  to  the  gospel  of  John,  which  speaks  of  the 
Logos  as  the  Being  "  by  whom  all  things  were  made,"  and 
"  without  whom  nothing  was  made  that  was  made  ;"  Col. 
i.  \5  — 17,  which  speaks  of  Christ  as  "  the  first  born  of  every 
creature,"  by  whom  "  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in 
heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,"  &c. 
as  being  "  before  all  things,"  and  by  whom  "  all  things 
consist";  and,  Heb.  i.  2,  3,  where  Christ  is  said  to  be 
the  person  by  whom  God  "  made  the  world,"  or  rather 
the  ages,  and  who  upholds  "  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power." 

Upon  the  whole,  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that 
this  low  Avian  hypothesis  has  no  plausible  foundation  what- 
ever, except  being  free  from  the  palpable  absurdities  of  the 
high  Arian  scheme.  Certainly,  the  person  who  can  explain 
those  texts,  which  speak  of  Christ  as  the  maker  and  sup- 
porter of  all  things,  without  supposing  that  he  pre-existed, 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  any  other  texts,  which 
represent  him  as  simply  pre-e.risfing.  For,  the  most  difficult 
of  all  the  texts  are  those  in  which  his  creating  and  support- 
ing power  are  expressly  referred  to.  The  capital  circum- 
stances that  recommended  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  pre- 
existence,  when  it  was  started,  were  the  ideas  of  the  maker 
of  the  world  being  the  great  restorer  of  it,  and  the  giver  of 
the  law  being  the  author  of  the  gospel;  so  that  the  same 
person  was  the  medium  of  all  the  dispensations  of  God  to 
mankind.  But  when  these  flattering  advantages  are  aban- 
doned, nothing  is  left  but  simple  pre-existence,  without  any 
knowledge,  or  the  least  colourable  conjecture,  that  Christ 
had  ever  borne  any  relation  to  this  world  more  than  to  any 
other. 

It  is  no  less  evident,  that  by  abandoning  the  specious 
advantages  of  the  proper  Arian  hypothesis,  the  low  Arians 
are  as  far  as  ever  from  being  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  peculiar  to  the  Socinian  scheme  ;  as  the  pro- 
priety of  a  man  being  employed  in  a  business  so  nearly 
respecting  men,  his  exhibiting  an  example  of  proper  human 
virtue,  having  a  reward  capable  of  being  conferred  on  all  his 
followers ;  of  the  same  kind  of  being,  viz.  a  man  both  intro- 
ducing death,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  of  the  Jirst- 
fruits  from  the  dead  being  of  the  same  kind  with  the  general 

2   F  2 
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harvest ;  and  that  the  great  judge  of  all  men  should  be  him- 
self a  man. 

In  fact,  therefore,  this  low  Arian  hypothesis  is  entirely 
destitute  both  of  the  strongest  texts  in  favour  of  pre-exist- 
ence,  and  also  of  every  advantage  peculiar  either  to  the 
high  Arian  hypothesis,  or  the  Socinian,  so  that  no  scheme 
can  be  more  insignificant,  or  rest  on  narrower  or  weaker 
foundations. 

Had  such  general  considerations  as  these  been  attended 
to,  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  could  never 
have  advanced  so  triumph  an  tl^'^  as  it  has  done.  And  such 
arguments  as  these  ought  certainly  to  weigh  more  than  the 
supposed  incidental  reference  to  a  doctrine  in  particular 
texts  of  scripture,  the  interpretation  of  which  is  alwaj'S 
various  and  uncertain.  Besides,  if  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  literal  interpretation  of  particular  texts  of  scripture, 
there  is  no  system  that  we  may  not  embrace. 

The  doctrine  o{  transubstantiation  is  doubly  intrenched  in 
such  fortifications  as  these,  and  so  are  the  gross  errors  which 
have  now  got  the  name  of  Calvinism,  such  as  origitial  sin, 
atonement,  &c.  and  also  the  doctrine  of  the  perfect  equality 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  And  yet  Arians  do  not  find 
themselves  afi^ected  by  such  texts  ;  and,  in  my  opinion 
it  requires  much  less  judgment  to  see  that  the  texts  on 
which  they  lay  so  much  stress  are  equally  insufficient  to 
bear  it. 

19.  If  we  consider  the  practical  tendency  of  the  doctrine 
concerning  Christ,  I  think  we  shall  find  nothing  at  all  in 
favour  of  the  scheme  of  pre-existence,  but  much  in  favour 
of  the  contrary  doctrine,  which  represents  him  as  a  man 
like  ourselves.  To  this  purpose  I  shall  quote,  with  some 
little  addition,  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject  in  the  Dis- 
course on  the  Corruption  of  Christianity.* 

"  Much  of  the  peculiar  power  of  the  gospel  motives  to 
virtue  (separate  from  our  acting  with  a  view  to  obtain  the 
reward  of  immortality  promised  in  it),  arises  from  just  ideas 
of  the  nature  and  offices  of  Christ,  as  distinct  from  those 
of  the  Divine  Being  himself,  with  which  they  are  too  much 
confounded  upon  the  supposition  of  the  proper  Deity,  or 
super-angeiic  nature  of  Christ,  notwithstanding  the  different 
offices  ascribed  to  the  divine  persons,  or  rather  beings,  in  the 
Athanasian  scheme. 

*  Pp.  34 — 37.     (P.)    Prefixed  to  An  Essay  on  Church  Discipline^  1770. 
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*'  The  considoration  of  fhe  love  of  Christy  has  somethiriiy 
in  it  peculiarly  endearing-,  when  it  is  not  considered  as  the 
same  thin^  with  the  lore  of  the  Creator  towards  his  creatures^ 
but  as  the  love  of  one,  who,  notwithstanding  his  miraculous 
birth,  was  as  much  a  man  as  Adam  was,  or  as  we  ourselves 
are  ;  when  it  is  considered  as  the  love  of  our  elder  brother, 
who  bore  our  in/irmities,  who  felt  all  the  pains  and  agonies 
that  man  can  feel ;  and,  being  the  very  same  that  we  are, 
was  in  all  respects  tempted  as  we  are;  who  lorcd  ns,  and 
freely  gave  himself  to  death  for  us,  to  redeem  us  from  sin  and 
misery,  that  we  might  become  partakers  of  the  same  love  of 
God,  and  he  joint  heirs  with  him  of  the  same  glory  and  hap- 
piness, tiiat  we  might  all  alike  become  kings  ajid priests  unto 
God,  even  the  Father,  for  ever  and  ever ;  who,  after  living 
many  years  on  earth,  in  which  he  manifested  the  most  in- 
tense affection  for  us,  is  now  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  us  in 
our  heavenly  Father  s  house,  that  ichere  lie  is,  there  we  may  be 
also;  as  one  who  is  now  exercising  a  power  which,  as  the 
reward'of  his  ol^edience  unto  death,  he  received  from  God, 
to  be  head  over  all  things  to  his  church;  who  still  feels  for, 
and  will  be  present  with  his  faithful  disciples  and  followers 
in  all  their  trials,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world, 

"  The  esteem  and  love  that  we  bear  to  the  character 
which  we  form  of  Christ,  considered  as  a  man  like  our- 
selves, the  attachment  we  have  to  him  and  his  cause,  and 
the  efficacy  of  this  principle  to  promote  a  Christian  temper 
and  conduct,  and  to  encourage  us  to  follow  this  our  glorious 
leader,  the  captain  of  our  salvation  and  the  first-fruits  from 
tlie  dead  (even  though,  like  him,  w^e  be  called  to  lay  down 
our  lives  for  our  friends,  and  to  bear  persecution  and  torture 
in  the  cause  of  conscience,  virtue,  truth  and  God),  is  ex- 
ceedingly great,  and  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  a  kind  of  love 
and  esteem  that  cannot  be  felt  by  one  who  is  truly  and 
practically  an  Athanasian  or  Arian,  and,  in  a;€neral,  but 
imperfectly  by  those  who  have  long  been  Athanasians  or 
Arians,  and  who,  therefore,  cannot  easily  get  rid  of  the 
ideas  they  have  had  of  Christ  as  God,  or  at  least  as  a  being 
who  has  little  in  common  with  us  ;  who,  therefore,  could 
not  feel  as  we  do,  act  upon  views  similar  to  ours,  or  enter- 
tain, and  be  the  proper  object  of,  a  similar  and  reciprocal 
affection. 

"  A  man  may  have  rejected  the  Athanasian  or  Arian 
hypothesis  a  long  time  before  these  ideas  shall  even  occur 
to  him,  or  their  power  be  at  all  apprehended.  At  least  we 
can  only  expect  to  feel  their  influence  at  intervals,  and 
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must  not  hope  to  experience  that  amazing  force,  which, 
however,  we  may  easily  conceive  they  must  have  had  with 
the  primitive  Christians,  and  especially  with  the  apostles 
and  others,  who  personally  knew  Christ,  and  who,  there- 
fore, never  had  an  idea  of  his  being  any  other  than  a  man 
like  themselves  ;  though,  as  Peter  expresses  himself,  a  man 
approved  of  God  hy  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs  which 
God  did  hy  him.'* 

Upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  to  be  a  capital 
advantage  of  the  doctrine  oi  Materialism^  that  it  leaves  no 
shadow  of  support  for  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence,  or  the 
Arian  hypothesis,  which  is  totally  repugnant  to  the  genuine 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  so  as  hardly  to  be 
brought  within  the  general  outline  of  it ;  and  that  the  great- 
est mischief  that  Christianity  has  derived  from  the  unna- 
tural mixture  of  Heathen  philosophy  with  the  principles 
of  it,  has  been  this  injudicious  exaltation  of  our  Saviour; 
which,  in  fact,  has  been  nothing  else  than  setting  up 
the  vain  conceits  of  men  in  opposition  to  the  wisdom  of 
God.* 

In  what  I  have  observed  in  this  Section  1  am  far  from 
meaning  to  detract  from  the  peculiar  dignity  and  just  prero- 
gative of  Christ.  And  upon  this  subject  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  quote  what  I  have  said  in  my  Discourse  concerning  the 
Spirit  of  Christianity,  prefixed  to  my  Essay  on  Church  Dis- 
cipline. 

"  Our  aptness  to  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and 
the  inconvenience  attending  it,  are  also  felt  with  respect  to 
our  sentiments  concerning  the  person  and  character  of 
Christ.  Upon  finding,  that  instead  of  being  very  God  of 
very  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  he  is  only  a  man 
like  ourselves,  we  are  apt  at  first  to  undervalue  him,  and  not 
to  consider  him  in  that  distinguished  light  in  which,  though 
a  man,  he  is  every  where  represented  in  the  Scriptures  ;  as 
the  great  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God,  of  reversing  all 
the  effects  of  the  fall ;  as  the  object  of  all  the  prophecies 
from  Moses  to  his  own  time  ;  as  the  great  bond  of  union  to 
virtuous  and  good  men  (who,  as  Christians,  or  having  Christ 
for  their  master  and  liead,  make  one  body,  in  a  peculiar 
sense);  as  introduced  into  the  world  without  a  human  father  ; 
as  having  communications  with  God,  and  speaking  and  act- 
ing from  God,  in  such  a  manner  as  no  other  man  ever  did  ; 
and,  therefore,  having  the  form  of  God,  and  being  the  Son  of 

*  What  occurs,  p.  42Q  to  this  place,  was  added  to  the  2ad  Ed. 
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God^  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself;  as  the  means  of 
spreading  divine  and  saving  knowlcilge  to  the  whole  world  of 
mankind  ;  as  under  God,  the  head  over  all  things  to  his 
church  ;  and  as  the  Lord  oflife^  having  power  and  authority 
from  God,  to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  the  world  at  the  last 
day. 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  propriety,  that  these 
powers  respecting  mankind^  should  be  given  to  a  man  ;  and, 
it  therefore  behoved  our  Redeemer,  to  be  in  all  thincrs  like 
unto  his  brethren^  and  to  be  made  perfect  through  sufferings  ; 
but,  certainly  the  man  who  is  invested  with  these  powers 
and  prerogatives  should  be  the  object  of  our  attention,  reve- 
rence and  love,  in  such  a  manner  as  no  other  man  can  be,  or 
ought  to  be."    Pp.  SO,  31. 


SECTION  VII. 

Of  the  Opinions  that  have  been  held  concerning  matter,  and 
their  Influence  with  respect  to  Christianity . 

We  have  already  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  mischievous 
consequence  that  has  followed  from  the  specious  doctrine  of 
tnatter  being  the  source  of  all  evil,  and  of  the  union  of  an 
immaterial  principle  with  it.  In  this  Section  1  propose  to 
enter  into  a  more  particular  detail  of  those  consequences 
with  respect  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  the 
state  of  marriage,  and  other  things  connected  with  it,  and 
with  this  I  propose  to  close  the  subject.  It  may  not  be 
amiss,  however,  previous  to  this,  to  state  distinctly  the 
various  opinions  that  have  been  held  concerning  matter. 
For,  notwithstanding  almost  all  the  philosophical  opinions 
have  been  nearly  the  same,  there  have  been  some  differences 
among  them. 

Some  of  the  philosophers  thought  that  matter  was  origi- 
nally "  without  motion,  quality,  or  form,  but  capable  of 
receiving  them,"  thougli  with  some  necessary  imperfections; 
while  others  gave  it  qualities,  figure,  and  even  a  soul,  and 
Pythagoras  thought  matter  animated,  as  well  as  evil,  and 
was  therein  followed  by  Plato  and  Plutarch.* 

The  opinion  of  an  immaterial  principle  as  necessary  to 
motion,  &c.,  is  a  prevailing  sentiment  at  present,  but  was 
by  no* means  so  in  ancient  times:  otherwise  the  souls  of 
brutes  could  never  have  been  thought  material  and  mortal. 

•  Beausobre,  II.  pp.  245,  248.  {,P.)  L.  vi.  Ch.  vi.  S.  i.  iv. 
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Aristotle,  and  all  the  ancients,  9.dmitted  si  motive  force  in 
matter,  without  which  they  could  not  complete  the  idea  of 
a  body.  This  is  acknowledged  by  Malebranche,  and  espe- 
cially by  Leibnitz,  and  the  schoolmen.  Goudin  says. 
Ratio  principii  aclivi  convenit  suhstantiis  corporeis,  et  inde 
pendent  eijfectiones  corpormn  quce  cernuntur  in  niodo* 

Plato  thought  that  all  evil  came  from  matter,  and  that  its 
imperfection  was  eternal  and  incorrigible.  It  was  a  maxim 
with  him,  that  an  eternal  being  can  produce  nothing  but  an 
eternal  being,  and  that  corporeal  and  frail  beings  are  the 
production  of  inferior  intelligences.  He,  therefore,  makes 
the  angels  of  the  planets  to  be  the  formers  of  the  human 
body.-j- 

Many  of  the  Jews  entertained  no  better  an  opinion  of 
matter  than  the  Oriental  or  Greek  philosophers.  Maimo- 
nides  says,  that  all  impediments  and  obstacles  which 
hinder  men  in  their  progress  towards  perfection,  and  all  sin, 
come  only  from  the  part  of  matter.  He  also  says,  that 
matter  is  to  be  understood  by  the  adulterous  woman,  in  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  seducing  a  young  man  to  criminal  con- 
versation with  her.ij: 

Manes  thought  the  demons  altogether  material,  and  Beau- 
sobre  says,§  [after  Petavius]  that  many  of  the  most  ancient 
Fathers  thought  the  same.     According  to  some  of  the  ortho- 
dox Fathers,  the  devil  is  the  ans^el  to  whom  God  intrusted 
1  ■> 

the  government  ot  matter.  || 

The  complaint  of  the  evil  tendency  of  matter  is  a  hackneyed 
topic  of  declamation  among  all  the  ancients.  Heathens  and 
Christians.  Origen,  among  others,  considered  the  body  as 
the  prison  of  the  soul;  ^  and  every  thing  that  tended  to 
humble  and  bring  under  the  body,  was  thought  to  be  the 
triumph  of  the  soul,  and  a  step  towards  its  purification  and 
restoration. 

The  whole  of  this  specious  doctrine  w^as  evidently  drawn 
from  other  sources  than  the  system  of  Moses.  He  speaks 
of  God  himself  as  the  maker  of  the  terrestrial  world,  and  of 


*  Histoire  Naturelle  de  TAme,  p.  212.  (P.) 

t  Beaiisobre,  II.  p.  416.    (P.)    L.  vi.  Ch.ix.  S.  xvi. 

%  More  Nevochim.  (P.)  "  Explicabo  autem  in  capitibus  quibusdam  istius 
libri  .sapieiitiatn  illam,  quft^  materiam  coniparat  cum  uxore  adultera:  cur  item 
librum  suum  obsignet  et  claudat  taudibus  mulieris  strenuae,  quae  non  scortatur, 
sed  ornatu  domus  suae,  et  marito  suo  conteuta  est."  Pref.  "  Hinc  ergo  patet, 
omaem  corrupt ionem,  interitura,  aut  iraperfectionetn  noD  uisi  propter  materiain 
contingere."     Pars  III.  Cap.  viii.  p.  345. 

^  Vol.  IT.  p.  259.   (P.)    L.  V.  Ch,  vi.  S.  xi.  II  Ibid.  p.  99-  (P.) 

H  Ibid.  p.  475.    (P.) 
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all  things  in  it  ;  and,  perhaps  with  an  intended  opposition  to 
the  principles  of  the  other  system,  if  it  existed  in  his  time, 
he  particularly  says,  Gen.  i.  31,  "And  God  saw  every 
thing-  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good.'*  In 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  enil  having  a  different  origin 
from  the  good  that  we  see  in  the  world,  the  later  prophets 
constantly  speak  of  God  as  equally  the  author  of  both  ;  and 
punishment^  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  philosophers,  is 
always  most  expressly  ascribed  to  him.  But  this  doctrine 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  even  when  reinforced  by  that  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  was  not  able  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
the  Oriental  philosophy,  which  went  upon  a  different  prin- 
ciple. 

That  the  doctrine  of  matter  being  the  source  of  all  evil, 
accords  very  ill  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  cannot  but  be  very  evident  to  every  person 
who  reflects  a  moment  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  they  are 
diametrically  opposite  to  one  another.  On  the  Christian 
principles,  our  only  hope  is  founded  upon  a  resurrection  ; 
whereas,  on  the  philosophical  principles,  a  re-imion  to  the 
body  is  a  thing  most  of  all  to  be  dreaded. 

The  opposition  of  these  principles  was  so  manifest,  that 
all  the  first  Christians,  who  adopted  the  foreign  philosophy, 
absolutely  denied,  or  explained  away,  the  doctrine  of  a 
resurrection  ;  and  though  the  authority  of  the  apostles 
checked  this  extravagance,  they  were  not  able  to  prevent 
the  mischief  entirely  ;  and  even  at  this  very  day  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Christian  resurrection  is,  in  general,  rated  very 
low ;  and  in  the  eye  of  reason  it  must  appear  an  encum- 
brance upon  the  philosophical  scheme. 

The  repugnance  between  these  philosophical  principles 
and  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  appeared  in  the  Jews  as 
well  as  in  the  Christians.  For  "  the  Essenes,"  as  Mosheim 
says,  "  maintained,  that  future  rewards  and  punishments  ex- 
tend to  the  soul  alone,  and  not  to  the  body,  which  they 
considered  as  a  mass  of  malignant  matter,  and  as  the  prison 
of  the  immortal  spirit."  * 

The  opinion  that  matter  is  the  source  of  all  evil,  and  the 
contempt  that,  in  consequence  of  it,  was  entertained  for  the 
body,  was  capable  of  two  opposite  applications,  one  in  favour 
of  sensuality,  as  a  thing  that  did  not  affect  the  mind,  and 
the  other  of  the  mortification  of  the  body  ;  and  we  find  that, 

•  Ecclesiastical  History,  I.  p.  35.    (P.) 
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in  fact,  this  double  use  was  made  of  those  principles,  accord- 
ing as  the  persons  who  adopted  them  were  inclined. 

fhe  Gnostics,  says  Mosheim,  were  always  talking  of  the 
contemplation  of  things  invisible,  and  of  the  Deity,  and 
thought  all  things  lawful  to  them,  that  agreeably  affected  the 
body.*  He  also  says,  that  those  of  the  Oriental  sects, 
who  were  of  a  voluptuous  turn,  might  consider  the  actions 
of  the  body  as  having  no  relation  to  the  state  of  a  soul  in 
communion  with  God.  Some  of  them  even  maintained, 
that  the  souls  were  sent  into  the  body  that  they  might 
indulge  in  all  sensual  pleasure,  and  that  they  could  not 
arrive  at  perfection  till  they  had  performed  their  task.-|-  They 
acknowledged  that  Christ  taught  purity,  but  not  to  all ;  that 
it  was  proper  for  the  carnal^  but  not  the  spiritual  and  per- 
fect.%  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  heretics,  against  whom 
the  apostles,  and  our  Saviour,  in  the  book  of  Revelation, 
inveigh  so  much,  were  Gnostics  of  this  kind  ;  and  that  after- 
wards the  same  philosophical  principles  took  an  opposite 
turn,  and  led  to  mortifications  and  austerities. § 

In  various  other  respects,  also,  the  doctrine  of  matter 
being  the  source  of  evil,  and  a  clog  upon  the  immaterial 
soul,  has  had  most  pernicious  consequences  ;  having  intro- 
duced maxims  and  customs  contrary  to  all  common  sense, 
the  very  reverse  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  that  have 
actually  done  much  mischief  in  society.  Such,  more  espe- 
cially, is  the  influence  it  has  had  with  respect  to  the  pre- 


*  Dissertations,  p.  243.    (P.)  f  Ecclesiastical  History,  I.  p.  185.   (P.) 

X  Mosheim's  Dissertations,  pp.  247,  248.   (P.) 

§  Another  vice,  of  most  pernicious  consequence,  the  Christians  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries  seem  to  ihave  derived  from  the  maxims  of  the  philosophers,  but 
because  it  does  not  relate  to  the  subject  of  this  work,  except  so  far  as  it  shews,  iu 
general,  the  hurtful  connexion  of  Christianity  and  philosophy,  I  shall  insert  it  in  a 
note.     It  is  the  lawfulness  of  lying  to  promote  a  (food  cause. 

Timaeus  Locrus,  the  master  of  Pythagoras,  says,  that  as  we  use  poisons  to  cure 
mens'  bodies,  if  wholesome  remedies  will  not  do,  so  we  restrain  mens'  minds  by 
falsehoods,  if  they  will  not  be  led  with  truth.  Mosheim's  Dissert,  p.  195.  Plato 
gave  into  the  same  vice.  Ibid.  p.  156.  And  in  his  book,  De  Repnblica,  he  says, the 
chiefs  of  a  city  may  deceive  the  rest  for  their  good,  but  that  others  ought  to  abstain 
from  lying.     P.  199. 

On  this  account,  when  Christianity  prevailed,  the  Platonic  philosophers  endea- 
voured, by  feigned  accounts  of  Pythagoras,  and  other  early  philosophers,  to  eclipse 
Christianity,  setting  up  their  characters  and  actions,  as  if  they  had  been  superior  to 
Christ.  Hence  the  writings  ascribed  to  Hermes  and  Zoroaster,  and  hence,  some 
think,  those  of  Sanchoniatho,  to  discredit  those  of  Moses.     Ibid.  p.  199- 

But  the  greatest  misfortune  was,  that  those  Christians,  who  embraced  the  Pla- 
tonic principles  in  other  respects,  received  this  also,  and  thought  it  innocent  and 
commendable  to  lie  for  the  sake  of  truth ;  and  hence  came  so  many  forged  yospels, 
and  other  writings  of  a  similar  nature,  which  did  not  appear  till  after  the  sera  of 
the  incorporation  of  philosophy  with  Christianity.  Ibid.  p.  200.  Origen,  in  particu- 
lar, avowed  this  principle,  p.  203,  and  also  Chrysostora,  p.  205.    (P.) 
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vailing  notions  concerning  marriao-e^  continence,  fasling,  SiC. ; 
some  particulars  relating  to  which,  being  curious,  1  shall 
recite. 

That  the  opinion  of  the  great  value  and  importance  of 
bodily  austerities  came  from  the  Heathen  philosophy,  is 
evident  from  the  known  sentiments  and  practices  of  the 
philosophers  on  the  subject. 

The  custom  of  fasiing,  says  Mosheim,  is  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Platonists.  Pythagoras  forbade  his  disciples 
the  use  of  flesh,  and  Porphyry  imitated  him  in  a  book 
written  for  that  purpose.*  The  Platonic  school,  he  says, 
thought  it  was  better  to  abstain  from  flesh,  especially  if 
persons  gave  themselves  to  meditation,  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  divine  things. -j- 

"  Some  of  the  philosophers,"  says  Jortin,  "  had  exercised 
strange  severities  upon  themselves,  and  upon  their  disciples, 
from  the  days  of  Pythagoras  down  to  the  time  of  Lucian, 
who  introduces  the  philosopher  Nigrinus  as  condemnino-such 
practices,  and  observing,  that  they  had  occasioned  the  deaths 
of  several  persons.  The  Greek  philosophers,"  he  says,  "  had 
a  particular  dress,  and  affected  to  appear  rough,  mean  and 
dirty,  for  which  they  were  sometimes  insulted  in  the  streets 
by  boys,  and  by  the  populace  ;  and  the  Cynics  very  pru- 
dently were  armed  with  a  staff  to  defend  themselves  from 
dogs  and  from  the  rabble.  The  Christian  monks,"  he  adds, 
"  imitated  the  old  philosophers  in  their  garb  and  appearance, 
and  many  of  them  seemed,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  loved 
them  not,  to  have  inherited  the  rags,  the  pride  and  the  con- 
tentious spirit  of  the  former."  :|: 

According  to  Ammonius,  the  loise  "  were  to  raise,  above  all 
terrestrial  things,  by  the  towering  efforts  of  holy  contempla- 
tion, those  souls  whose  origin  was  celestial  and  divine.  They 
Avere  ordered  to  extenuate  by  hunger,  thirst  and  other  morti- 
fications, the  slugirish  bodi/,  which  confines  the  activity,  and 
restrains  the  liberty  of  the  immortal  spirit ;  that  thus,  in  this 
life,  they  might  enjoy  communion  with  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  ascend  after  death,  active  and  unencumbered,  to  the 
Universal  Parent,   to  live  in  his  presence  for  ever."§ 

A  very  peculiar  notion  that  the  philosophers  entertained 
concerning  daemons  was  the  cause  of  much  of  their  doctrine 
of  the  mortification  of  the  body.     They  taught,  says  Mo- 

*  Dissert,  p.  177.    (P.)  t  Ibid.  p.  177.    (P.) 

X  Remarks  on   Ecclesiastical   History,  lU.  pp.  23,  26.     (P.J   Ed.    1805,   II 
pp.  168—170. 
§  Mosheim's  Eccles.  Hist.  I.  p.  141.   (PJ 
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sheim,  that  the  daemons,  being  furnished  with  subtle  bodies, 
were  very  greedy  of  carnal  pleasures,  and  possessed  men  for 
the  sake  of  enjoying  them  ;  and  therefore  that  he  who  would 
drive  away  daemons,  must  fast  and  mortify  himself,  and  that 
those  who  were  married  would  do  well  to  abstain  from  their 
wives  as  much  as  possible.  On  this  account  many  lived 
with  their  wives  as  with  sisters,  and  called  them  by  that 
name.  * 

"  The  Docetae— in  general  condemned  marriage  altoge- 
ther,*' but  others  "  spake  of  it  as  an  imperfection  only." 
This,  Beausobre  says,  "  was  a  consequence  of  their  opinion 
of  the  source  of  evil,  which  they  attributed  to  matter. "•!• 
Marcion  also  disapproved  of  marriage,  and  his  disciples  were 
also  great  fasters.^  Manes  said  that  concupiscence  in  ge- 
neral, or  the  love  of  the  sexes,  came  from  matter,  was  derived 
from  the  bad  principle,  and  was  therefore  vicious  in  itself.  § 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Bardesanes,  that  Adam  at  first  had 
no  body,  but  vvhat  was  subtle,  and  agreable  to  his  nature,  and 
that  he  had  a  carnal  body  given  him  after  his  fall.  ||  Accord- 
ing to  Manes,  marriage  was  the  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve.^  That 
the  woman  was  the  tree  of  knowledge,  was  the  opinion  of 
many  of  the  Rabbins.**  And  Clemens  Alexandrinus  says, 
that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  his  anticipating  his  commerce  with 
Eve. •]••]•  Marriage,  however,  was  not  absolutely  forbidden  by 
the  Manicheans  ;  but  only  to  the  elect,  while  it  was  per- 
mitted to  those  they  called  auditors.  %% 

In  the  very  early  times  of  Christianity,  the  bishops  and 
doctors,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  the  apostles  on  this 
very  head,  magnified  celibacy  to  the  skies,  and  vilified  mar- 
riage as  much.§§  Justin  Martyr  believed  that  Chris-t  was 
born  of  a  virgin,  to  shew  that  God  could  provide  for  the 
continuance  of  the  human  race,  without  the  union  of  the 
two  sexes.  Austin  was  much  inclined  to  the  same  opinion. 
He  believed  that  Adam  would  never  have  known  Eve,  if  he 
had  continued  immortal.  Gregory  Nyssenus  held,  that,  in 
a  state  of  innocence,  there  would  have  been  no  generation, 
but  that  men  would  have  been  multiplied  by  some  other 
means.  ^^  And  many  of  the  fathers  "  were  divided  upon 
the  question,  whether  marriage  was  necessary  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  human  race."* 

*  Dissert,  p.  213.     (P.)        t  Vol.  I.  pp.  359,  S60.     (P.)     L.ii.  Ch.  ii.  S.ix. 
t  Beausobre,     (P.)  §  Ibid,  Vol.  1.     (P.)  II     Ibid.     {P.J 

IF  Ibid.    (P.)  ♦*  Ibid.    (P.)  +t  Ibid.    (P.)  U  Ibid.    TP- > 

§§  Ibid.     (P.)  i[^  Dupin,  Vol.  II.  p.  177.    (P.) 

•  Beausobre,  II.  p.  465.     (P.)     L.  vii.  Ch.  iii.  S.  xvii. 
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Justin  Martyr  says,  that  Cliristianity  has  dissolved  mar- 
riage, which  lust  liad  rendered  criminal.*  Oricjen  says, 
that  a  man  cannot  approach  his  wife  without  dehhng  him- 
self, and  that  this  impurity  does  not  permit  a  man  to  present 
himself  before  God,  or  pray  to  him,  Methodius  says,  "  that 
since  Christ  has  introduced  virginity,  the  rei^n  of  the  devil 
is  destroyed  ;  whereas,  before,  this  enemy  of  the  human  race 
held  it  in  captivity,  so  that  none  of  the  ancients  could  please 
Grod.  They  were  all  under  the  empire  and  dominion  of 
their  sins.^'-j* 

That  all  this  extravagance  was  derived  from  the  philoso- 
piiical  notion  of  matter  being  the  source  of  evil,  is  farther 
evident  from  the  opposition  that  was  always  made  to  these 
notions  by  the  Ehionitcs,  who  believed  nothing  of  the  philo- 
sophical doctrine.  Beausobre  says,  that  *'  they  did  not  ap- 
prove of  professions  of  continence,*^  and  were  always  in 
opposition  to  the  others.  He  farther  says  of  them,  in  this 
place,  that  they  were  chiefly  Jewish  Christians  educated  in 
the  belief  of  the  Unity  of  God,  which  they  thought  to  be 
violated  by  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.^, 

Among  other  consequences  of  this  system  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  matter  and  spirit,  and  the  doctrine  of  an  inter- 
mediate state,  depending  upon  it,  we  may  reckon  the  Popish 
doctrines  o^  purgatory  and  the  worship  of  the  dead,  concern- 
ing which  I  shall  not,  in  this  place,  make  any  particular 
observations ;  contenting  myself  wnth  only  enumerating, 
from  Beausobre,   the  various  honours  paid  to  the  dead. 

All  the  honours  that  the  Pagans  paid  to  the  false  gods 
were  paid  to  the  martyrs  in  their  relics.  They  were  carried 
in  procession.  Flowers  were  presented  to  them,  which 
thereby  contracted  a  miraculous  virtue.  Lamps  were  lighted 
before  them.  They  were  placed  upon  thrones  in  churches, 
in  a  high  situation.  People  kissed  them,  the  vases  that 
contained  them,  the  gates,  the  steps,  and  even  the  pavement 
of  the  churches  dedicated  to  them.  Festivals  and  feasts 
were  appointed  in  honour  of  them.  Wakes,  or  nocturnal 
devotions,  in  imitation  of  those  for  the  dead  among  the 
Pagans,  were  instituted  to  them.  Vows  and  offerings  were 
made  to  them.  Children  were  called  by  their  names,  and 
prayers  were  addressed  to  them.§ 

*  P.  48').  CP.)  Beausobre  ascribes  this  sentiment  to  Justin,  speaking  of 
Christians  who  hved  as  unmarried,  in  a  state  of  marriage.  "  lis  ont  rompu  ce 
mariage  que  la  concupiscence  rend  criminel."     L.  vii.  Ch.  iv.  S.  xi. 

t  Beausobre,  11.  p.  484.     (P.)     L.  vii.  Ch.  iv.  S.  x. 

i  Vol.  I.  pp.  358,  377,  378.     (P.)     L.  ii.  Ch.  ii.  S.  viii.  Ch.  iv.  S.  i. 

§  Vol.  II.  p.  669.    (P.)    L.  ix.  Ch.  v.  S.  i. 
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It  is  remarkable,  as  is  observed  by  Jortin,  in  his  Remarks 
on  Ecclesiastical  History^  that  "  the  honours  paid  to  the 
dead  and  to  the  relics  of  the  martyrs,  were  set  forward  and 
supported,  though  not  entirely,  yet  principally,  by  the  Con- 
substantialists. — Faustus  the  Manichean,  reproaches  the 
Catholic  Christians  with  their  endless  superstitions  of  this 
kind,  and  tells  them  they  were  no  better  than  humble  imi- 
tators of  Pagan  idolaters."* 

When,  to  all  these  gross  corruptions  of  Christianity,  we 
add  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity^  with  all  its  consequences,  all 
flowing  from  the  philosophical  system  introduced  into  our 
holy  religion,  I  should  think  that  a  plain  Christian  would 
rejoice  in  being  able  to  throw  off  the  whole  immense  load 
(which  must  otherwise  sink  the  belief  of  it)  by  the  easy  sup- 
position o^  matter  being  capable  of  the  properti/  of  sensation 
or  thought ;  an  opinion  which  is  so  far  from  being  contra- 
dicted by  any  appearance  in  nature,  that  it  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  them  all,  and  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  whole 
system  of  Revelation. 

*  Vol.  in.  p.  17.  (P.)  Eccles.  Hist.  Ed.  1805,  II.  p.  lG6,  On  the  origin  of  Pia-- 
gatory,  one  of  the  subjects  just  mentioned,  the  author  oi  Les  Conformites  des  Ceremo- 
nies Modernes  avec  les  Ancienncs  hasihe  following  remarks:  "  11  ne  faut  pas  s'etonner 
si  les  ceremonies  pour  les  morts  sont  semblables,  puisque  Ics  uns  et  les  autres  ont  les 
m^mes  sentimens  de  Tetat  des  &mes.     Car  Platon  non  seulement  a  jette  tous  les 

fondemens  du  Purffatoire,  mais  il  I'a  eleve  jusqu'  au  point  ou  il  est  aujourd'hui Si 

on  veut  voir  la  "description  du  Parc/atoire,  il  n'y  a  qu'  a  voir  cellc  que  cette  Poete 
(VirgileJ  en  fait  en  ce  sixieme  Livre,  et  on  reconnoitra  que  c'est  de  la  que  le  Pape 
Gregoire  I.  a  copie  la  plupart  de  ce  qu'il  dit  en  ses  Dialogues;  on  il  parle  des  ^mes 
qui  se  purgent — tout  cela  est  de  I'invention  de  Viryile  qui  veut  que  les  anies  aient 
contracts  plusieurs  souillures,  se  purgent  apres  cette  vie  avant  que  d'etre  recueil- 
lies  au  sejour  des  bien-heureux."  [^Eneid,  VI.  739 — 748.]  Les  Conform.  Ch.  xi. 
l668,  pp.  229,  230.  The  author  of  this  work,  which  is  highly  praised  in  Bayle's 
Epistles,  and  to  which  Dr.  Middleton  was  much  indebted  in  his  Letter  from  Rome, 
was  Peter  Mussard  of  Geneva.  He  was  preacher  at  the  French  church  in  the 
Savoy  and  died  in  l68 1,  aged  about  56.  The  Preface  to  a  Translation  of  this  work 
was  mentioned.  Vol.  II.  p.  i63.     Note  *. 
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TO 


JOHN  JEBB,*  M.D. 


»  ♦  » 


DEAR  SIR, 

I  FLATTER  myself  that  you  will  permit  me  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  perpetuating,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  very 
high  regard  that  1  entertain  for  a  person  who  has  distinguished 
himself  as  you  have  done,  by  an  attachment  to  the  unadul- 
terated principles  of  Christianity^  how  unpopular  soever  they 
may  have  become  through  the  prejudices  of  the  weak  or  the 
interested  part  of  mankind,  and  who  has  made  the  sacrifice 
that  you  have  made  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  rights  of 
conscience. 

I  think  myself  happy  in  concurring,  as  I  hope,  with  your 
ardent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  their 
full  extent ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  to  act  as  you  have  done 
is  the  proper  method  that  a  Christian  ought  to  take  in  order 
to  promote  it.  It  is  our  business,  whenever  called  upon,  to 
bear  our  testimony  to  whatever  we  apprehend  to  be  truth  and 
rights  and  upon  no  occasion  to  swerve  from  our  real  princi- 
ples (which  would  be  equivalent  to  denying  Christ,  or  being 
ashamed  of  him  and  his  cause  before  men),  whether  we  see 
that  any  good  will  result  from  what  we  may  suffer  by  such  a 
profession,  or  not.  We  ought  to  content  ourselves  with 
acting  under  the  express  orders  of  one  who  is  the  proper  judge 

*  The  friend  of  Lindsay  and  his  associate  in  the  sacrifice  of  church  preferment 
to  Christian  consistency.  He  died  in  1786,  aged  50,  having  occupied  no  common 
talents  in  an  unwearied  promotion  of  the  rehgious,  moral  and  political  interests  of 
mankind.  Of  Dr.  Jebb's  public  and  private  virtues,  and  the  high  sense  of  religious 
obligation  under  which  he  acted,  there  is  abundant  testimony  in  Dr.  Disney's  ac- 
count prefixed  to  his  friend's  works,  published  in  1787-  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
adding  the  biographer's  opinion  of  this  dedication,  which  he  inserted  in  his  Memoir, 
and  described  as  "  exhibiting  the  similarity  and  connexion  of  two  great  minds, 
uniformly  and  mutually  acting  under  the  influence.of  the  best  principles  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  true  religion  and  philosophy."  Dr.  Disney  adds,  "  I  will 
frankly  own  that  1  have  read  this  dedication  frequently,  but  never  without  delight 
and  improvement.  Something  may  be  allowed  for  my  personal  esteem  and  friend- 
ship for  the  parties,  but  1  think  a  stranger  to  the  character  of  both,  (if  such  an  one 
there  be)  will  not  be  insensible  to  its  beauties  or  effect."  Mem.  I.  p.  129. 
VOL.  III.  2  G 
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of  what  is  expedient  for  his  interest  and  his  church,  as  well 
as  for  our  happiness  ;  and  we  may  rest  assured,  that  we  can 
only  sustain  a  temporary  loss  by  such  an  implicit,  but  rea- 
sonable obedience. 

Could  we  only,  my  friend,  expand  our  minds  fully  to  con- 
ceive, and  act  up  to,  the  great  principle  asserted  in  this 
treatise  (of  the  truth  of  which  we  are  both  of  us  convinced), 
nothing  more  would  be  wanting  to  enable  us  to  exert  this, 
and  every  other  effort  of  true  greatness  of  mind. 

We  ourselves,  complex  as  the  structure  of  our  minds  and 
our  principles  of  action  are,  are  links  in  a  great  connected 
chain,  parts  of  an  immense  whole,  a  very  little  of  which 
only  we  are  as  yet  permitted  to  see,  but  from  which  we 
collect  evidence  enough  that  the  -vvhole  system  (in  which  we 
are,  at  the  same  time,  both  instruments  and  objects)  is  under 
an  unerring  direction,  and  that  the  final  result  will  be  most 
glorious  and  happy.  Whatever  men  may  intend,  or  execute, 
all  their  designs,  and  all  their  actions,  are  subject  to  the 
secret  influence  and  guidance  of  One  who  is  necessarily  the 
best  judge  of  what  will  most  promote  his  own  excellent  pur- 
poses. To  him,  and  in  his  works,  all  seeming  discord  is  real 
tiarmony^  and  all  apparent  evil  ultimate  good. 

This  world,  we  see,  is  an  admirable  nursery  for  great 
m^inds.  Difficulties,  opposition,  persecution,  and  evils  of 
every  other  form,  are  the  necessary  instruments  by  which 
they  are  made,  and  even  the  captain  of  our  salvation  was 
himself  made  perfect  through  suffering.  A  mixture  of  plea- 
sing events  does,  likewise,  contribute  to  the  same  end  ;  but 
of  the  due  proportions  in  this  mixture  we  are  no  judges. 
Considering,  however,  in  whose  hands  are  the  several  ingre- 
dients of  the  cup  of  mortal  life,  we  rw^y  be  assured  that  it 
will  never  be  more  bitter  than  will  be  necessary  to  make 
it,  in  the  very  highest  degree,  salutary. 

You  and  I,  Sir,  rejoice  in  the  belief,  that  the  whole  human 
race  are  under  the  same  wholesome  discipline,  and  that  they 
Ivill  all  certainly  derive  the  most  valuable  advantages  from 
it,  though  in  different  degrees,  in  different  ways,  and  at 
different  periods  ;  that  even  the  persecutors  are  only  giving 
the  precedence  to  the  persecuted,  and  advancing  them  to  a 
much  higher  degree  of  perfection  and  happiness  ;  and  that 
they  must  themselves,  for  the  Same  benevolent  purpose, 
undergo  a  more  severe  discipline  than  that  which  they  are 
the  itieans  of  adminstering  to  others. 

With  this  persuasion  we  cannot  but  consider  every  being, 
and  every  thing,   in  a  favourable  light.     Every  person  with 
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whom  we  have  any  connexion  is  a  friend,  and  every  event 
in  life  is  a  henefit;  while  God  is  equally  the  father  and  the 
friend  of  the  whole  creation.* 

I  hope,  dear  Sir,  we  shall  always  be  careful  to  strengthen 
and  extend  these  great  and  just  views  of  the  glorious  system 
to  which  we  belong.  It  is  only  by  losing  sight  of  these 
principles  that  we  adopt  mean  purposes,  and  become  slaves 
to  mean  passions,  as  also  that  we  are  subject  to  be  ciiagrined 
and  unhinged  by  seemingly  cross  accidents  in  life. 

So  long  as  we  can  practically  believe  that  there  is  but  one 
will  in  the  whole  universe  ;  that  this  one  will,  exclusive  of 
all  chance,  or  the  interference  of  any  other  will,  disposes 
of  all  things,  even  to  their  minutest  circumstances,  and 
always  for  the  best  of  purposes,  it  is  impossible  but  that  we 
must  rejoice  in,  and  be  thankful  for,  all  events,  without 
distinction.  And  when  our  will  and  our  wishes  shall  thus 
perfectly  coincide  with  those  of  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all 
things,  whose  will  is  always  done,  in  earth,  as  well  as  in  hea- 
ven, we  shall,  in  fact,  attain  the  summit  of  perfection  and 
happiness.  We  shall  have  a  kind  of  union  with  God  him- 
self; his  will  shall  be  our  will,  and  even  his  power  our 
power;  being  ever  employed  to  execute  our  wishes  and 
purposes,  as  well  as  his  ;  because  they  will  be,  in  all  re- 
spects, the  same  with  his. 

These  heart-reviving  and  soul-ennobling  views  we  cannot, 
my  friend,  in  this  imperfect  state,  expect  to  realize  and 
enjoy,  except  at  intervals  ;  but  let  us  make  it  our  business 
to  make  these  happy  seasons  of  philosophical  and  devout 
contemplation  more  frequent,  and  of  longer  continuance. 
Let  them  encroach  more  and  more  on  the  time  that  we  must 
give  to  the  bustle  of  a  transitory  world  ;  till  our  minds  shall 
have  received  such  a  lasting  impression,  as  that  its  effect 
may  be  felt  even  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  tumult  of  life, 
and  inspire  a  serenity  and  joy,  which  the  world  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away. 

In  these  principles  alone  do  we  find  a  perfect  coincidence 
between  true  religion  and  philosophy ;  and  by  the  help  of 
the  latter,  we  are  able  to  demonstrate  the  excellence  of  the 
moral  precepts  of  the  former.  And  the  more  we  understand 
of  human  nature,  vvhich  is  an  immense  field  of  speculation, 
barely  opened  by  our  revered  master  Dr.  Hartley, "j*  the  more 

*  This  and  the  foregoing  paragraph  were  quoted  by  the  author  in  1791  as  appli- 
cable to  the  wrongs  he  then  suffered.     See  \ik  Appeal,  1792,  Preface. 

t  The  quotations  from  Dr,  Jebb's  private  papers,  shew  that  he  had  been  a  very 
attentive  student  of  Hartlei/.     See  Mem.  pp.  124,  125,  136. 
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clearly,  I  doubt  not,  shall  we  perceive  how  admirably  is 
the  whole  system  of  revealed  religion  adapted  to  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  man,  and  the  better  judges  shall  we 
be  of  that  most  important  branch  of  its  evidence,  which 
results  from  considering  the  effects  which  the  first  promul- 
gation of  it  had  on  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  was  pro- 
posed, both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Let  us  then  study  the 
Scriptures^  Ecclesiastical  History^  and  the  Theory  of  the 
Human  Mind^  in  conjunction ;  being  satisfied  that,  from 
the  nature  of  the  things,  they  must,  in  time,  throw  a  great 
and  new  light  upon  each  other. 

Permit  me,  dear  Sir,  to  flatter  myself  that,  as  you  have 
followed  the  great  Dr.  Hartley  in  his  application  to  theologi- 
cal^ mathematical  and  philosophical  studies,  and  also  in  his 
profession  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine^  you  will 
still  pursue  his  footsteps,  in  applying  the  elements  of  all 
these  branches  of  science  to  the  farther  investigation  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  humari  Tnind,  which  is  a  great  and  ample 
field,  worthy  of  your  superior  talents. 

Hoping  to  enjoyyour  communications  and  valuable  friend- 
ship, together  with  that  of  our  common  and  most  excellent 
friend  Mr.  Lindsey,  whose  views  of  these  things  are  the 
same  with  ours,  and  with  whom,  in  principle  and  object,  we 
cannot  be  too  strictly  united,  and  that,  mindful  of  the  apos- 
tolical advice,  we  shall  always  consider  one  another  to  pro- 
voke  unto  love  and  to  good  works  ; 

I  remain, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

And  fellow-labourer, 

J.  PRIESTLEY. 

Calne,  August  1,  1777. 
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PREFACE. 

I  DID  not  originally  intend  to  write  a  separate  treatise  on 
the  subject  of  Philosophical  Necessit I/,  but  only  to  consider 
the  objection  made  to  it  from  the  sentiments  of  praise  and 
blame,  and  the  use  of  rewards  and  punishments,  which  is 
generally  reckoned  to  be  the  greatest  difficulty  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  an  Appendix  io  xny  Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter 
and  Spirit.  There  would  have  been  a  sufficient  propriety  in 
this  ;  because,  if  man,  as  is  maintained  in  that  treatise,  be 
wholly  a  material^  it  will  not  be  denied  but  that  he  must  be 
a  mechanical  being.  As,  therefore,  every  thing  belonging  to 
the  doctrine  of  materialism  is,  in  fact,  an  argument  for  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  and,  consequently,  the  doctrine  of 
necessity  is  a  direct  inference  from  materialism,  the  defence 
of  that  inference  would  naturally  accompany  the  proof  of 
the  proposition  from  which  it  was  deduced. 

But,  for  the  same  reason,  I  thought  there  would  be  a  pro- 
priety in  considering,  in  that  Appendix,  the  view  that  has 
been  given  of  this  subject  by  Dr.  Price,  in  his  Review  of  the 
Principles  of  Morals,  which  is  a  very  capital  work  of  its 
kind.  After  this  I  was  led  to  add  another  Essay  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Will,  and  thus  was  brought,  by  degrees,  to 
write,  in  separate  Essays,  all  that  is  now  before  the  reader; 
when,  finding  that  it  was  too  much  to  accompany  another 
work,  I  distributed  it  into  convenient  sections,  and  reserved 
it  for  a  volume  by  itself,  but  still  considering  it  as  2iW  Appen- 
dage to  the  Disquisitio7is. 

I  am  far,  however,  from  giving  it  out  as  a  complete  treatise 
on  the  subject,  though  1  have  considered  it  in  a  great 
variety  of  views,  imagining  I  could  throw  some  new  light 
upon  them,  either  by  suggesting  new  considerations,  or  at 
least  expressing  myself  with  greater  clearness.  Those  per- 
sons who  have  not  yet  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  this 
great  question,  I  would  refer  to  such  writers  as  Mr.  Collins, 
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Mr.  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Dr.  Hartley.  They  will  also 
find  some  things  very  well  written  on  it  by  Mr.  Hume  and 
Lord  Kames,  especially  in  his  Sketches  on  Man. 

Considering  the  many  excellent  treatises  that  have  been 
written  on  this  subject,  and  with  how  much  clearness  and 
sohdity  the  argument  has  been  handled,  it  may  seem  rather 
extraordinary,  that  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  liberty 
should  have  any  adherents  among  persons  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  who  are  at  all  used  to  reflection.  To  repeat  what 
1  have  said  on  a  former  occasion,  I  can  truly  say  that,  "  If 
1  were  to  take  my  choice  of  any  metaphysical  question  to 
defend  against  all  oppugners,  it  should  be  the  doctrine  of 
Philosophical  Necessity.  There  is  no  truth  of  which  I  have 
less  doubt,  and  of  the  ground  of  which  I  am  more  fully 
satisfied.  Indeed,  there  is  no  absurdity  more  glaring  to  my 
understanding  than  the  notion  of  Philosophical  Liberty."* 

It  must,  therefore,  be  the  consequences  of  the  doctrine  at 
whi-ch  persons  are  staggered.  I  have,  on  this  account,  dis- 
cussed more  particularly,  than  I  believe  has  been  done  be- 
fore, various  things  relating  to  the  consequences,  real  or 
imaginary,  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity.  And,  whereas  it 
has  of  late  been  imagined  to  be  the  same  thing  with  the 
Cd\v'm\s,\Ac  docix\m  oi  predestination^  I  have  shewn,  pretty 
much  at  large,  the  essential  difference  between  the  two 
schemes.  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  state,  in  a  just  light, 
what  we  are  to  think  of  those  passages  of  the  sacred  writers 
that  have  been  supposed  to  make  for  or  against  the  doctrine 
of  necessity. 

I  the  less  wonder,  however,  at  the  general  hesitation  to  admit 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  in  its  full  extent,  when  I  consider 
that  there  is  not,  I  believe,  in  the  whole  compass  of  human 
speculation,  an  instance  in  which  the  indisputable  conse- 
quences, both  theoretical  and  practical,  of  any  simple  pro- 
position are  so  numerous,  extensive  and  important.  On  this 
account,  though  I  believe  every  person,  without  exception, 
would  not  hesitate  to  admit  all  the  premises,  there  are  very 
few,  indeed,  who  are  not  staggered,  and  made  to  pause,  at 
the  prospect  of  the  conclusions:  and  I  am  well  aware  that, 
notwithstanding  all  that  ever  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of 
these  conclusions,  great  and  glorious  as  they  really  are  in 
themselves,  it  requires  so  much  strength  of  mind  to  compre- 
hend them,  that  (I  wish  to  say  it  with  the  least  oflfence  pos- 
sible) I  cannot  help  considering  the  doctrine  as  that  which 

*  Remarks  on  Dr.  Beattie,  &c.  p.  I69.    (PJ    See  p.  89- 
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will  always  distinguish  the  real  moral  philosopher  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  ,;  at  the  same  time  that,  like  all  other  great  and 
practical  truths,  even  those  of  Christianity  itself,  its  actual 
injiuence  will  not  always  be  so  great,  as,  from  theory,  it 
might  be  expected  to  be.  If  the  doctrine  have  any  bad 
eifects,  it  is  a  proof  with  me  that  it  was  never  clearly  under- 
stood ;  just  as  all  the  mischiefs  that  have  been  occasioned 
by  Christianity  have  arisen  from  the  corruptions  and  abuses 
of  it. 

1  have  taken  some  pains  to  trace  the  history  of  the  con- 
troversy concerning  liberty  and  necessity,  but  1  have  not 
been  able  to  succeed  to  my  wish.  What  the  ancients  have 
said  on  the  subject  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  purpose, 
their  fate  being  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  necessity  of 
the  moderns.  For  though  they  had  an  idea  of  the  certainty 
of  the  final  event  of  some  things,  they  had  no  idea  of  the 
necessary  connexion  of  all  the  preceding  means  to  bring 
about  the  designed  end;  and  least  of  all  had  they  any  just 
idea  of  the  proper  jwcc/mmsm  of  the  mind  depending  upon 
the  certain  influence  of  motives  to  determine  the  will,  by 
means  of  which  the  whole  series  of  events,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  consummation  of  all  things,  makes 
one  connected  chain  of  causes  and  effects^  originally  esta- 
blished by  the  Deity.  Whereas,  according  to  the  ancient 
Heathens,  fate  was  something  that  even  the  gods  often  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  resist.  Whenever  they  supposed  that 
any  particular  event  was  decreed^  or  determined  upon,  by  any 
superior  being,  their  idea  was,  that,  if  the  event  did  not 
come  to  pass  by  means  of  natural  causes,  that  superior  being 
would  occasionally  and  effectually  interpose,  so  as,  at  any 
rate,  to  make  sure  of  the  event. 

The  predestination  of  Christians  and  Mahometans  is  the 
same  thing  as  the  fate  of  the  Heathens.  The  Divine  Being, 
they  supposed,  had  determined  that  a  certain  train  of  events 
should  absoulutely  take  place,  and  that  he  generally  pro- 
vided supernatural  means  to  accomplish  his  designs.  This 
also  appears  to  have  been  the  notion  of  predestination  as 
maintained  by  Luther,  Calvin  and  all  the  early  reformers; 
and  the  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  Jansenists  among  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

After  the  most  diligent  inquiry  that  I  can  make,  it  appears 
to  me  that  Mr.  Hobbes  was  the  first  who  understood  and 
maintained  the  proper  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity ; 
and  I  think  it  no  small  honour  to  this  country,  that,  among 
so  many  capital  truths  of  a  philosophical  nature,  this  owes 
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its  discovery  to  England.*  And  it  is  truly  wonderful,  con- 
sidering that  he  was  probably  the  first  who  published  this 
doctrine,  that  he  should  have  proposed  it  so  clearly,  and 
have  defended  it  so  ably,  as  he  has  done. 

On  his  first  mentioning  the  subject,  which  was  only  occa- 
sionally, in  his  Leviathan,  he  discovers  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  true  principle  of  it.  His  short  paragraph  is  so  com- 
prehensive of  the  whole  scheme  and  argument,  that  I  shall 
in  this  place  quote  it  entire. 

"  Liberty  and  necessity  are  consistent.  As  in  the  water, 
that  hath  not  only  liberty,  but  a  necessity  of  descending  by 
the  channel,  so  likewise,  in  the  actions  which  men  volun- 
tarily do,  which,  because  they  proceed  from  their  will,  pro- 
ceed from  liberty ;  and  yet,  because  every  act  of  man's  will, 
and  every  desire  and  inclination,  proceedeth  from  some  cause, 
and  that  from  another  cause,  in  a  continual  chain  (whose 
first  link  is  in  the  hand  of  God,  the  first  of  all  causes),  pro- 
ceed from  necessity.  So  that  to  him  that  could  see  the  con- 
nexion of  those  causes,  the  necessity  of  all  men's  voluntary 
actions  would  appear  manifest.  And  therefore  God,  that 
seeth  and  disposeth  all  things,  seeth  also  that  the  liberty  of 
man,  in  doing  what  he  will,  is  accompanied  with  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  that  which  God  will,  and  no  more  nor  less. 

*  That  doctrine,  though  blended  with  the  notions  of  predestination  and  persC" 
verance,  since  called  Calvinistic,  appears  to  have  been  understood  long  before  the 
age  of  Hobhes,  by  a  scholar  who  hats  been  omitted,  where  he  well  deserved  a  place, 
in  the  Biographia  Brittanica.  This  was  Thomas  Bradwardin,  born,  according  to 
Camden,  in  1290,  at  Bradwardin  Castle,  in  Herefordshire.  Studying  at  Oxford, 
•'  he  made  himself  perfect  master  of  Aristotle  and  Plato ;  but  his  chief  talent  lay  in 
mathematics  and  theology."  He  "  for  some  years  sat  as  Divinity  Professor,  with 
the  moit  exalted  reputation."  Becoming  "  personal  Chaplain  to  King  Edward  III.," 
whom  he  attended,  during  his  wars  in  France,  with  a  warpless  integrity,  rarely 
found  in  those  who  wait  on  Kings,  he  made  it  his  business  to  calm  and  mitigate  the 
fierceness  of  his  Master's  temper,"  and  "  often  preached  to  the  army  with  such 
meekness  and  persuasiveness  of  wisdom,  as  restrained  them  from  many  of  those 
savage  violences  which  are  too  frequently  the  attendants  on  military  success." 
Bradwardin  was  chosen  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  consecrated  at  Avignon  in 
1S49,"  but  "  died  at  Lambeth  the  October  following" 

This  learned  divine,  who  '•  was  honoured,"  says  Camden,  "  with  the  title  of  Doctor 
Profundus,"  wrote  against  the  Pelagians,  his  work  Z)eC«?wflDe/.  It  was  printed,  I6I8, 
"  by  the  united  care"  of  Archbishop  Abbot  and  Sir  Henry  Saville.  The  latter  says, 
"  That  single  volume — is  alone  sufficient  to  crown  him  the  most  consummate  theo- 
logist  of  that  century."  On  the  authority  of  this  Work  CLib.  ii.  Cap.  ii.  per  totumj 
Mr.Toplady,  to  whose  Historic  Proof  1  am  indebted  for  the  materials  of  this  note, 
says  (p.  222), "  Bradwardin  believed,  that  the  human  Will,  howe\er free  in  its  actings, 
is  not  altogether  exempt  from  Necessity.  He  supposed,  that  what  the  Understand- 
ing regards  as  good,  the  Will  must  necessarily  desire;  and  what  the  Understanding 
represents  as  evi',  the  Will  must  necessarily  disapprove."  Judge  Cooper  also  attri- 
butes a  knowledge  of  this  doctrine  to  Bi-adivardin,  though  he  refers,  by  mistake,  to 
*•  Toplady,  in  his  Treatise  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,"  where  he  is  not  mentioned. 
SeeToplady's  "HistoricProof  of  the  Doctrinal  Calvinism  of  the  Church  of  England." 
1774,  pp.  199— 226.    Mem.  of  Priestley,  I8O6,  II.  p.  321. 
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For  though  men  may  tlo  many  thinirs  which  God  does  not 
command,  nor  is  therefore  author  of  them,  yet  they  can  have 
no  passion  nor  appetite  to  any  thing,  of  which  appetite  God's 
will  is  not  the  cause.  And  did  not  his  will  assure  the  neces- 
sity of  man's  will,  and  consequently  of  all  that  on  man's  will 
dependeth,  the  liberty  of  men  would  be  a  contradiction  and 
impediment  to  the  omnipotence  and  lihcrlif  of  God."  * 

I  am  rather  surpised  that  Mr.  Locke,  who  seems  to  have 
been  so  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Hobbes  \  for  the  clear  view 
that  he  has  given  us  of  several  principles  of  human  nature, 
should  have  availed  himself  so  little  of  what  he  might  have 
learned  from  him  on  this  subject.  It  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  his  chapter  on  poieer^  in  his  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  is  remarkably  confused  ;  all  his  general 
maxims  being  perfectly  consistent  with,  and  implying,  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  and  being  manifestly  inconsistent  with 
the  liberty  which,  after  writing  a  long  time  exactly  like  a 
Necessarian,  he  attributes  to  man.ij: 

But  the  obscurity  that  was  thrown  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  Locke  was  effectually  cleared  up  by  Mr.  Collins,  in  his 
Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty,  published 
in  171-5.  This  treatise  is  concise  and  methodical,  and  is, 
in  my  opinion,  sufficient  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  every 
unprejudiced  person.  I  wish  this  small  tract  was  reprinted,§ 
and  more  generally  known  and  read.  It  will,  however, 
remain,  and  do  the  greatest  honour  to  the  author's  memory, 
when  all  the  quibbling  answers  to  it  shall  be  forgotten.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  reading  and  studying  this  treatise, 
that  I  was  first  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  and  that  I  was  enabled  to  see  the  fallacy  of  most 
of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  philosophical  liberty;  though 
I  was  much  more  confirmed  in  this  principle  by  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  Hartley^ s  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind, 

*  Leviathan,  p.  108.  (P.)     l651,  ?t.  ii.  Ch.  xxi.  ad  init. 

t  See  various  passages  in  his  Humane  Nature,  and  in  Leviathan,  Pt.  i.  where 
"  Concerning  the  thoughts  of  Man,"  Hobbes  says,  "  the  original  of  them  all,  is  that 
which  we  call  sense;  for  there  is  no  conception  in  a  man's  mind,  wliich  hath  not, 
at  first,  totally,  or  by  parts,  been  begotten  upon  the  organs  of  sense.  The  rest  are 
derived  from  that  original."  P.  3.  I  cannot  find,  what  I  would  gladly  discover, 
that  Mr.  Locke  acknowledged  his  Precursor  either  in  the  Essay  or  his  Defences. 
In  his  "  Second  Keply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,"  he  seems  lo  shun  the  acquain- 
tance; for,  referring  to  some  statement  of  his  opponent,  he  says,  "  I  am  not  so  well 
read  in  Hobbes  or  Spinoza,  as  to  be  able  to  say  what  were  their  opinions  in  this 
matter."  He  presently  after  alludes  to  them  as  "  those  justly-decried  names."  See 
Locke's  Works,  I.  p.  698. 

X  In  the  Latin  correspondence  between  Locke  and  Limborch,  at  the  close  of  the 
Familiar  Letters,  there  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  Chapter  oi  Power.  See 
the  Letters, Oct.  30th,  1700 Oct.  27th,  1702 Locke's  Works,  III.  pp.663— 685. 

§  This  was  done  by  my  author  in  1790,  as  will  appear  in  the  next  volume. 
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a  work   to  which   I  owe  much  more  than   I  am  able   to 
express. 

I  was  not,  however,  a  ready  convert  to  the  doctrine  of 
necessity.  Like  Dr.  Hartley  himself,  I  gave  up  my  liberty 
with  great  reluctance;  *  and  in  a  long  correspondence, which 
I  once  had  on  the  subject,  I  maintained  very  strenuously  the 
doctrine  of  liberty,  and  did  not  at  all  yield  to  the  arguments 
then  proposed  to  me.  My  correspondent  importuned  me  to 
permit  him  to  publish  the  letters  ;  but  though  I  was  at  that 
time  very  young,  not  having  entered  upon  a  course  of  acade- 
mical learning,  I  had  the  prudence  not  to  consent  to  his 
proposal. -f 

With  these  previous  remarks,  I  submit  to  the  candour  of 
the  reader  what  I  have  been  able  to  advance  on  the  great 
and  glorious,  but  unpopular  doctrine  of  Philosophical  NeceS' 
sitij. 

*  "  In  respect  of  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  I  was  not  at  all  aware,  that  it  followed 
from  that  of  Association,  for  several  years  after  I  had  begun  my  inquiries  ;  nor  did 
I  admit  it  at  last  without  the  greatest  reluctance."     Obs.  Pref.  p.  iv. 

t  This  correspondent  was  Mr.  Peter  Annet,  whom  the  author  mentions  in  the 
early  part  of  his  Memoirs,  as  "  an  unbeliever  in  Christianity,  and  a  Necessarian ;" 
and  to  whose  then  recent  prosecution  for  a  deistical  work,  he  refers  in  his  **  Essay 
on  a  Code  of  Education."     1765. 
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SECTION  I. 

Of  the  true  state  of  the  question  respecting  Liberty 

and  Necessitif. 

One  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  difference  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  subject  of  liberty  and  necessity,  and  likewise  of 
much  of  the  difficulty  that  has  attended  the  discussion  of  it, 
seems  to  have  been  a  want  of  attention  to  the  proper  5<«^mo- 
of  the  question.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  the  o-ene- 
rality  of  those  who  have  stood  forth  in  defence  of  what  they 
have  called  liberty,  do,  in  fact,  admit  every  thing  that  is 
requisite  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  necessity ;  but  they 
have  misled  themselves  and  others,  by  the  use  of  words ;  and 
also,  wanting  sufficient  strength  of  mind,  they  have  been 
staggered  at  the  consequences  of  their  own  principles.  I 
shall,  therefore,  begin  with  some  observations  which,  I 
hope,  may  tend  to  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject in  debate,  and  help  the  reader  to  understand  what  it  is 
that,  as  a  necessarian,  1  contend  for. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  observe,  that  I  allow  to  man 
all  the  liberty  or  power  that  is  possible  in  itself  and  to 
which  the  ideas  of  mankind  in  general  ever  go,  which  is  the 
power  of  doing  whatever  they  will,  or  please,  both  with  respect 
to  the  operations  of  their  minds  and  the  motions  of  their 
bodies,  uncontroulled  by  any  foreign  principle]  or  cause. 
Thus,  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  what- 
ever subject  he  pleases,  to  consider  the  reasons  for  or  against 
any  scheme  or  proposition,  and  to  reflect  upon  them  as  lon^ 
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as  he  shall  think  proper;  as  well  as  to  walk  wherever  he 
pleases,  and  to  do  whatever  his  hands  and  other  limbs  are 
capable  of  doing. 

Mr.  Hobbes  has  given  the  following  clear  and  happy  illus^ 
tration  of  this  subject :  "  Libert}^,"  saj^s  he,  "  is  the  absence 
of  all  the  impediments  to  action  that  are  not  contained  in 
the  nature  and  intrinsical  quality  of  the  agent.  As  for  ex- 
ample, the  water  is  said  to  descend  freely,  or  to  have  liberty 
to  descend  by  the  channel  of  the  river,  because  there  is  no 
impediment  that  way,  but  not  across,  because  the  banks  are 
impediments.  And  though  the  water  cannot  ascend,  yet 
men  never  say  it  wants  the  liberty  to  ascend,  but  the  faculty 
or  power;  because  the  impediment  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
water^  and  intrinsical.  So  also  we  say,  he  that  is  tied,  wants 
the  liberty  to  go,  because  the  impediment  is  not  in  him,  but 
in  his  bands;  whereas  we  say  not  so  of  him  that  is  sick  or 
lame,  because  the  impediment  is  in  himself .'*  * 

In  acknowledging  in  man  a  liberty  to  do  whatever  he 
pleases,  I  grant  not  only  all  the  liberty  that  the  generahty  of 
mankind  have  any  idea  of,  or  can  be  made  to  understand,  but 
alsoall  that  manyofthe  professed  advocatesfor  liberty, against 
the  doctrine  of  necessity,  have  claimed.  "  Now  needless  to 
me,"  says  Mr.  WoUaston,  "  seem  those  disputes  about 
human  liberty,  with  which  men  have  tired  themselves  and 
the  world. — Sure  it  is  in  a  man's  power  to  keep  his  hand 
from  his  mouth.  If  it  is,  it  is  also  in  his  power  to  forbear 
excess  in  eating  and  drinking.  If  he  has  the  command  of 
his  own  feet,  so  as  to  go  either  this  way  or  that,  or  no 
whither,  as  sure  he  has,  it  is  in  his  power  to  abstain  from  ill 
company  and  vicious  places,  and  so  on."  Again  he  says, 
"  I  can  move  my  hand  upwards  or  downwards,  &c.,  just  as 
I  will.  Now,  if  my  hand,  &c.  were  left  to  be  governed  by 
the  law  of  gravitation,  or  by  any  motions  already  impressed 
upon  them,  the  effects  would  be  determined  by  rules  of 
mechanism,  and  be  necessary:  the  motion,  or  rest  of  my 
hand,  would  not  attend  upon  7ny  will,  and  be  alterable  upon 
a  thought,  at  my  pleasure.  If  then  I  have,  as  I  am  sensible 
I  have,  a  power  of  moving  my  hand,  in  a  manner  which  it 
would  not  move  in  by  those  laws  that  mere  bodies,  already 
in  motion,  or  under  the  force  of  gravitation,  would  observe, 
this  motion  depends  solely  upon  my  will,  and  begins  there."-}- 

See  Hobbes's  Works,  p.  483.  (P.)     Of  Liherty  and  Necessity,  addressed  to  tlie 
Marquis  of  Newcastle,  from  Rouen,   1652,  in  reply  to  Bishop  Bramliall.     Tripot, 
1684,  p.  311. 
t  "  Religion  of  Nature,"  pp.  Ill,  112,  346,  347.  (P.) 
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1  would  observe,  however,  that  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
because  the  motion  attends  upon  the  kUI,  it  therefore  beohis 
there;   the  will  itself  being  determined  by  some  motive. 

Mr.  Locke  acknowledges  that,  properly  speaking,  freedom 
does  not  belong  to  the  will,  but  to  the  man  ;  and  agreeable  to 
the  definition  of  liberty  given  above,  he  says,  "  So  far  as  a 
man  has  a  power  to  think  or  not  to  think,  to  move  or  not  to 
move,  according  to  the  preference  or  direction  of  his  own 
mind,  so  far  is  a  man  free."*  The  will,  he  acknowledges, 
is  always  determined  by  the  most  '■^pressing  uneasiness  of 
desire  \"'\  as  he  also  acknowledges,  that  it  is  '■'■  hajypiness,  and 
that  alone"  that  "  moves  desire."  :|:  And  all  the  liberty  that 
he  contends  for,  and  for  the  existence  of  which  he  appeals  to 
experience,  is  a  liberty  that  I  am  far  from  disclaiming,  viz. 
a  liberty  of  suspending  our  determinations.  "  The  mind," 
says  he,  "  having,  in  most  cases,  as  is  evident  in  experience, 
a  power  to  suspend  the  execution  and  satisfaction  of  any  of 
its  desires,  and  so  of  all,  one  after  another,  is  at  liberty  to 
consider  the  objects  of  them,  examine  them  on  all  sides,  and 
weigh  them  with  others.  In  this  lies  the  liberty  man  has. — 
We  have  a  power  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  this  or  that 
desire,  as  every  one  daily  may  experience  in  himself.  This 
seems  to  me  the  source  of  all  liberty.  In  this  seems  to 
consist  that  which  is,  as  I  think,  improperly  called  free- 
will." § 

I  would  only  observe  with  respect  to  this,  that  a  determi- 
nation to  suspend  a  volition,  is,  in  fact,  another  volition,  and 
therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Locke's  own  rule,  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  most  pressing  uneasiness,  as  well  as  any 
other.  If  any  man  voluntarily  suspends  his  determination, 
it  is  not  without  some  motive  or  reason ;  as,  for  instance, 
because  he  is  apprehensive  of  some  ill  consequence  arising 
from  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  resolution.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  determines  immediately,  it  is  because  he  has  no 
such  apprehension.  In  fact,  all  the  liberty  that  Mr.  Locke 
contends  for,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
philosophical  necessity,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  it. 

AH  the  liberty,  or  rather  power,  that  I  say  a  man  has  not, 
is  that  of  doing  several  things  when  all  the  previous  circum- 
stances (including  the  state  of  his  mind,   and   his  views  of 
things)  are  precisely  the  same.     What  I  contend  for  is,  that, 

•  Essay,  1.  p.  193.  (P.)     B.  ii.  Ch.  xxi.  S.  viii. 

t  P.  204.  (P.)     Ibid.  S.  xxxiii.  I  P.  909.  (P.)     Ibid.  S.  xU. 

S  Pp.  5213,  214.  (P.)     Ibid.  S.xlv. 
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with  the  same  state  of  mind  (the  same  strength  of  any  par- 
ticular passion,  for  example)  and  the  same  views  of  things, 
(as  any  particular  object  appearing  equally  desirable)  he 
would  always,  voluntarily,  make  the  same  choice,  and  come 
to  the  same  determination.  For  instance,  if  1  make  any 
particular  choice  to-day,  I  should  have  done  the  same  yester- 
day, and  shall  do  the  same  to-morrow,  provided  there  be  no 
change  in  the  state  of  my  mind  respecting  the  object  of  the 
choice. 

In  other  words,  I  maintain,  that  there  is  some^xed  law  of 
nature  respecting  the  will,  as  well  as  the  other  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  every  thing  else  in  the  constitution  of  nature  ;  and, 
consequently,  that  it  is  never  determined  without  some  real 
or  apparent  cause,  foreign  to  itself,  i.  e.  without  some  wo/ire  of 
choice,  or  that  motives  influence  us  in  some  definite  and  inva- 
riable manner  ;  so  that  every  volition  or  choice,  is  constantly 
regulated  and  determined  by  what  precedes  it.  And  this 
constant  determination  of  mind,  according  to  the  motives 
presented  to  it,  is  all  that  I  mean  by  its  necessary  determina- 
tion. This  being  admitted  to  be  the  fact,  there  will  be  a 
necessary  connexion  between  all  things  past,  present  and  to 
come,  in  the  way  of  proper  cause  and  effect,  as  much  in  the 
intellectual,  as  in  the  natural  world ;  so  that,  how  little 
soever  the  bulk  of  mankind  may  be  apprehensive  of  it,  or 
staggered  by  it,  according  to  the  established  laws  of  nature, 
no  event  could  have  been  otherwise  than  it  has  been,  is,  or  is 
to  he,  and  therefore  all  things  past,  present  and  to  come,  are 
precisely  what  the  Author  of  nature  really  intended  them 
to  be,  and  has  made  provision  for. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Argument  in  favour  of  the  Doctrine  of  Necessity  from 
the  consideration  of  Cause  and  Effect. 

To  establish  the  conclusion  defined  in  the  preceding  Sec- 
tion, nothing  is  necessary  but  that,  throughout  all  nature, 
the  same  consequences  should  invariably  result  from  the 
same  circumstances.  For,  if  this  be  admitted,  it  will  neces- 
sarily follow,  that  at  the  commencement  of  any  system, 
since  the  several  parts  of  it,  and  their  respective  situations, 
were  appointed  by  the  Deity,  the  first  change  would  take 
place  according  to  a  certain  rale,  established  by  himself,  the 
result  of  which  would  be  a  ne^o  situation;  after  which,  the 
same  laws  continuing,  another  change  would  succeed,  ac- 
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cordina;  to  the  same  rules,  and  so  on  .forever;  every  new 
situation  invariably  leading  to  another,  and  every  event, 
from  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of  the  system, 
being  strictly  connected  ;  so  that,  unless  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  system  were  changed,  it  would  be  impossible 
that  anv  event  should  have  been  otherwise  than  it  was  ;  just 
as  the  precise  place  where  a  billiard  ball  rests,  is  necessarily 
determined  by  the  impulse  given  to  it  at  first,  notwith- 
standing its  impinging  against  ever  so  many  other  balls,  or 
the  sides  of  the  table. 

In  all  these  cases  the  circumstances  preceding  any  change, 
are  called  the  causes  of  that  change  ;  and  since  a  determinate 
event,  or  eftect,  constantly  follows  certain  circumstances  or 
causes,  the  connexion  between  the  cause  and  the  effect  is 
concluded  to  be  invariable,  and  therefore  necessary. 

This  chain  of  causes  and  effects  cannot  be  broken,  but 
by  such  a  provision  in  the  constitution  of  nature,  as,  that 
the  same  event  shall  not  certainly  follow  the  same  preceding 
circumstances.  In  this  case,  indeed,  it  might  be  truly  said, 
that  any  particular  event  might  have  been  otherwise  than  it 
was,  there  having  been  no  certain  provision  in  the  laws  of 
nature  for  determining  it  to  be  this  rather  than  that.  But 
then  this  event,  not  being  preceded  by  any  circumstances 
that  determined  it  to  be  what  it  was,  w^ould  be  an  effect 
without  a  came.  For  a  cause  cannot  be  defined  to  be  any 
thing  but  such  previous  circumstances  as  are  constanlli/  fol- 
lowed  by  a  certain  effect;  the  constancy  of  the  result  making 
us  conclude,  that  there  must  be  a  sufficient  reason  in  the 
nature  of  the  things,  why  it  should  be  produced  in  those 
circumstances.  So  that,  in  all  cases,  if  the  result  be  dif- 
ferent, either  the  circumstances  must  have  been  different, 
or  there  were  no  circumstances  whatever  corresponding  to 
the  difference  in  the  result ;  and  consequently  the  effect  was 
without  any  cause  at  all. 

These  maxims  are  universal,  being  equally  applicable  to 
all  things  that  belong  to  the  constitution  of  nature,  corporeal 
or  mental.  If,  for  instance,  I  take  a  pair  of  scales  loaded 
with  equal  weights,  they  both  remain  in  equilibrio.  By 
throwing  an  additional  weight  into  one  of  the  scales,  1  make 
a  change  in  the  circumstances,  which  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  neic  situation,  viz.  a  depression  of  the  one,  and 
an  elevation  of  the  opposite  scale  ;  and  having  observed  the 
same  effect  before,  I  was  able  to  foretell  that  this  depres- 
sion of  the  one  scale,  and  elevation  of  the  other,  would  be 
the  certain  consequence.     It  could  not  be  otherwise  while 
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the  same  laws  of  nature  were  preserved.  In  order  to  its 
being  possible  for  it  to  have  been  otherwise,  the  laws  of 
nature  must  have  been  so  framed,  as  that,  upon  throwing  in 
the  additional  w^eight,  the  scale  might,  or  might  not,  have 
been  depressed ;  or  it  might  have  been  depressed  without 
any  additional  weight  at  all.  But,  in  this  case,  there  would 
have  been  an  effect  without  a  cause  ;  there  having  been  no 
change  of  circumstances  previous  to  the  change  of  situation, 
viz.  the  depression  of  the  scale.  In  fact,  this  is  the  only 
reason  why  we  say  that  such  an  effect  would  have  been  pro- 
duced without  a  cause. 

In  every  determination  of  mind,  or  in  cases  where  volition 
or  choice  is  concerned,  all  the  previous  circumstances  to  be 
considered  are  the  state  of  mind  (including  every  thing  be- 
longing to  the  will  itself  J  and  the  views  of  things  presented  to 
it ;  the  latter  of  which  is  generally  called  the  motive,  though 
under  this  term  some  writers  comprehend  them  both.  To 
distinguish  the  manner  in  which  events  depending  upon  will 
and  choice  are  produced,  from  those  in  which  no  volition  is 
concerned,  the  former  are  said  to  be  produced  voluntarily, 
diud  the  \dXteY  tnechanicatly .  But  the  same  general  maxims 
apply  to  them  both.  We  may  not  be  able  to  determine 
a  priori  how  a  man  will  act  in  any  particular  case,  but  it  is 
because  we  are  not  particularly  acquainted  with  his  disposi- 
tion of  mind,  precise  situation  and  views  of  things.  But  nei- 
ther can  we  tell  which  way  the  wind  will  blow  to-morrow, 
though  the  air  is  certainly  subject  to  no  other  than  necessary 
laws  of  motion. 

A  particular  determination  of  mind  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  it  was,  if  the  laws  of  nature  respecting  the 
mind  be  such,  as  that  the  same  determination  shall  con- 
stantly follow  the  same  state  of  mind,  and  the  same  views 
of  things.  And  it  could  not  be  possible  for  any  determina- 
tion to  have  been  otherwise  than  it  has  been,  is,  or  is  to  be^ 
unless  the  laws  of  nature  had  been  such,  as  that,  though 
both  the  state  of  mind  and  the  views  of  things  were  the 
same,  the  determination  might,  or  might  not,  have  taken 
place.  But,  in  this  case,  the  determination  must  have  been 
an  effect  without  a  cause,  because  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of 
the  balance,  there  would  have  been  a  change  of  situation 
without  any  previous  cJiange  of  circumstances  ;  and  there  can- 
not be  any  other  definition  of  an  effect  without  a  cause. 
The  application  of  the  term  voluntary  to  mental  determina- 
tions cannot  possibly  make  the  least  difference  in  this  case. 

If  the  laws  of  nature  be  such,  as  that,  in  given  circum- 
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Stances,  I  constantly  make  a  definite  choice,  my  conduct 
through  life  is  determined  by  the  Being  who  made  me,  and 
placed  me  in  the  circumstances  in  wliich  1  first  found  my- 
self. For  the  consequence  of  the  first  given  circumstances 
was  a  dcjinitive  voluntary  determination^  which,  bringinj^^  me 
into  Other  circumstances,  was  followed  by  another  definite 
determination,  and  so  on  from  the  beginning  of  life  to  the 
end  of  it;  and  upon  no  scheme  whatever  can  this  chain  of 
situations  of  mind,  and  consequent  mental  determinations, 
or  of  causes  and  effects,  be  broken,  but  by  a  constitution 
which  shall  provide  that,  in  given  circumstances,  there  shall 
no  definite  determination  follow ;  or  that,  without  any  change 
in  the  previous  circumstances,  there  shall  be  a  subsequent 
change  of  situation  ;  which,  as  was  observed  before,  would 
be  an  effect  without  a  cause,  a  thing  impossible,  even  to 
divine  power,  because  impossible  to  poiver  abstractedly  con- 
sidered. Besides,  if  one  effect  might  take  place  without  a 
sufficient  cause,  another,  and  all  effects,  might  have  been 
without  a  cause ;  which  entirely  takes  away  the  only  argu- 
ment for  the  being  of  a  God. 

It  may,  perhaps,  help  to  clear  up  this  matter  to  some 
persons,  to  consider  that  the  term  voluntari/  is  not  opposed 
to  necessary,  hnX.  on\y  io  involuntary,  and  that  nothing  can 
be  opposed  to  necessary,  but  contingent.  For  a  voluntary 
motion  may  be  regulated  by  certain  rules  as  much  as  a  me- 
chanical one ;  and  if  it  be  regulated  by  any  certain  rules,  or 
laws,  it  is  as  necessary  as  any  mechanical  motion  whatever. 
Though,  therefore,  a  man's  determination  be  his  own,  the 
causes  of  it  existing  and  operating  within  himself,  yet,  if  it 
be  subject  to  any  fixed  laws,  there  cannot  be  any  circum- 
stances in  which  two  different  determinations  might  equally 
have  taken  place:  for  that  would  exclude  the  influence  of 
all  laws. 

There  may  be  circumstances,  indeed,  in  which  a  variety 
of  determinations,  though  confined  within  certain  limits, 
might  take  place;  but  those  are  general  circumstances. 
Circumscribe  the  circumstances,  and  a  number  of  the  pos- 
sible determinations  will  be  precluded  ;  and  when  the  cir- 
cumstances are  strictly  limited,  the  determination  can  be 
no  other  than  precisely  one  and  the  same  ;  and  whenever 
those  precise  circumstances  occur  again  (the  inclination  of 
mind  being  the  same,  and  the  views  of  things  precisely  the 
same  also),  the  very  same  determination,  or  choice,  will  cer- 
tainly be  made.  The  choice  is,  indeed,  a  man's  own  making, 
and  voluntary  ;  but,  in  voluntarily  making  it,  he  follows  the 
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laws  of  his  nature,  and  invariably  makes  it  in  a  certain  defi- 
nite manner.  To  suppose  the  most  perfectly  voluntary  choice 
to  be  made  without  regard  to  the  laws  of  nature,  so  that 
with  the  same  inclination,  and  degree  of  inclination,  and 
the  same  views  of  things  presented  to  us,  we  might  be  even 
voluntarily  disposed  to  choose  either  of  two  different  things 
at  the  same  moment  of  time,  is  just  as  impossible  as  that  an 
involuntary  or  mechanical  motion  should  depend  upon  no 
certain  law  or  rule,  or  that  any  other  effect  should  exist 
without  an  adequate  cause. 

What  is  most  extraordinary  is,  that  there  are  persons  who 
admit  this  indissoluble  chain  of  circumstances  and  effects, 
so  that  nothing  could  have  been  otherwise  than  it  is,  and 
yet  can  imagine  that  they  are  defending  the  doctrine  of  phi- 
losophical liberty,  and  opposing  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 
The  author  oi  Letters  on  Materialism  says,  that  "  the  moral 
influence  of  motives  is  as  certain.,  though  not  necessitating., 
as  is  the  physical  cause.*  But  this  is  a  distinction  merely 
verbal.  For  the  only  reason  that  we  gan  have  to  believe  in 
any  cause,  and  that  it  acts  necessarily.,  is,  that  it  acts  certainly 
or  invariably.  If  my  mind  be  as  constantly  determined  by 
the  influence  of  motives,  as  a  stone  is  determined  to  fall  to 
the  ground  by  the  influence  of  gravity,  I  am  constrained  to 
conclude,  that  the  cause  in  the  one  case  acts  as  necessarily 
as  that  in  the  other.  For  there  must  be  an  equally  sufficient 
reason  for  equally  constant  and  certain  effects. 

No  less  fallacious  is  it  to  say,  with  tliis  writer,  that 
'*  motives  do  not  impel  or  determine  a  man  to  act ;  but  that 
a  man,  from  the  view  of  the  motives,  determines  himself  to 
act.'* "I*  For  if  he  certainly  and  constantly  determines  him- 
self to  act  according  to  motives,  there  must  be  a  sufficient 
reason  why  motives  have  this  influence  over  him.  If,  in 
fact,  he  never  do  act  contrary  to  their  influence,  it  can  only 
be  because  he  has  no  power  so  to  do ;  and,  therefore,  he  is 
subject  to  an  absolute  necessit}^  as  much  upon  this  as  upon 
any  other  method  of  stating  the  question.  By  such  poor 
evasions  do  some  persons  think  to  shelter  themselves  from 
the  force  of  conviction. + 

I  do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  add  any  thing  to  what 
I  have  advanced  above,  in  illustration  of  the  argument  from 
the  nature  of  cause  and  effect.     But  because  this  is  the  great 

*  P.  171.    (P.)    For  the  author,  see  p.  215. 
+  P.  166.    (P.) 

X  The  remainder  of  this  SectioR  was  added  to  (he  2d  Edition  from  the  Illnstm- 
lions. 
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and  the  most  conclusive  argument  for  the  doctrine  that  I 
contend  for,  proving  the  contrary  doctrine  of  philosophical 
liberty  to  be  absolutely  impossible,  and  I  find  that  several 
persons  of  excellent  judgment  in  other  respects  seem  not  to 
feel  the  force  of  it,  I  shall  attempt  a  farther  illustration  of  it, 
in  order  to  remove,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  only  remaining 
objection  that  I  can  imagine  may  be  made  to  it ;  though  I 
must  ask  pardon  of  my  other  readers,  for  writing  what  will 
appear  to  them  so  very  obvious  and  superfluous. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  there  can  be  no  effect 
without  an  adequate  cause.  This  is  even  the  foundation  on 
which  the  only  proper  argument  for  the  being  of  a  God  rests. 
And  the  necessarian  asserts,  that  if,  in  any  given  state  of 
mind,  with  respect  both  to  disposition  and  motives,  two  dif- 
ferent determinations  or  volitions  be  possible,  it  can  be  so, 
on  no  other  principle,  than  that  one  of  them  shall  come 
under  the  description  of  an  effect  without  a  cause ;  just  as  if 
the  beam  of  a  balance  might  incline  either  way,  though 
loaded  with  equal  weights. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  the  mechanism  of  the  balance  is 
of  one  kind,  and  that  of  the  mind  of  another,  and  therefore 
it  may  be  convenient  to  denominate  them  by  different  words  ; 
as,  tor  instance,  that  of  the  balance  may  be  termed  a  />//y- 
sical,  and  that  of  the  mind  a  moral  mechanism.  But  still, 
if  there  be  a  real  mechanism  in  both  cases,  so  that  there  can 
be  only  one  result  from  the  same  previous  circumstances, 
there  will  be  a  real  necessity^  enforcing  an  absolute  certainty 
in  the  event.  For  it  must  be  understood,  that  all  that  is 
ever  meant  by  necessity  in  a  cause,  is  that  which  produces 
certainty  in  the  effect. 

If,  however,  the  term  necessity  give  offence,  I,  for  my 
part,  have  no  objection  to  the  disuse  of  it,  provided  we  can 
express,  in  any  other  manner,  that  propert}^  in  causes,  or 
the  previous  circumstances  of  things,  that  leads  to  absolute 
certainty  in  the  efllects  that  result  from  them  ;  so  that,  with- 
out a  miracle,  or  an  over-ruling  of  the  stated  laws  of  nature, 
i.  e.  without  the  intervention  of  a  higher  cause,  no  determi- 
nation of  the  will  could  have  been  otherwise  than  it  has 
been. 

To  evade  the  force  of  this  argument  from  the  nature  of 
cause  and  eff^-ct,  it  is  said  that,  though,  in  a  given  state  of 
mind,  two  different  determinations  may  take  place,  neithei' 
of  them  can  be  said  to  be  without  a  sufficient  cause;  for 
that,  in  this  case,  the  cause  is  the  mind  itself,  which  makes 
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the  determination  in  a  manner  independent  of  all  influence 
of  motives. 

But  to  this  I  answer,  that  the  mind  itself,  independent  of 
the  influence  of  every  thing  that  comes  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  motive,  bearing  an  equal  relation  to  both  the  deter- 
minations, cannot  possibly  be  considered  as  a  cause  with 
respect  to  either  of  them,  in  preference  to  the  other.  Be- 
cause, exclusive  of  what  may  properly  be  called  motive, 
there  is  no  imaginable  difference  in  the  circumstances  im- 
mediately preceding  the  determinations.  Every  thing  tend- 
ing to  produce  the  least  degree  of  inclination  to  one  of  the 
determinations  more  than  to  the  other,  must  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  state  of  mind  with  respect  to  them,  which,  by 
the  stating  of  the  case,  is  expressly  excluded.  And  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  no  person,  let  his  bias  in  favour  of  a 
system  be  ever  so  great,  will  choose  to  say  in  support  of  it, 
that  the  mind  can  possibly  take  one  of  two  determinations, 
without  having  for  it  something  that  may,  at  least,  be  called 
an  inclination  for  it,  in  preference  to  the  other;  and  that 
inclination,  or  whatever  else  it  be  called,  must  have  had  a 
cause  producing  it,  in  some  previous  affection  of  the  mind. 

In  short,  let  ever  so  much  ingenuity  be  shewn  in  stating 
this  case,  it  is  impossible  not  to  come  at  length  to  this  con- 
clusion, that,  in  no  case  whatever,  can  the  mind  be  deter- 
mined to  action,  i.e.  to  a  volition,  without  something  that 
may  as  well  be  called  a  motive  as  be  expressed  in  any  other 
manner.  For,  the  reason  or  proper  cause  of  every  determina- 
tion must  necessarily  be  something  either  in  the  state  of  the 
mind  itself,  or  in  the  ideas  present  to  it,  immediately  before 
the  determination  ;  and  these  ideas,  as  they  impress  the  mind, 
may,  strictly  speaking,  be  comprehended  in  what  we  mean 
by  the  state  of  mind,  including  whatever  there  is  in  it  that 
can  lead  to  any  determination  whatever.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  state  of  mind  may  be  included  in  the  meaning  of 
the  term  motive,  comprehending  in  the  signification  of  it 
W'hatever  it  be  that  can  move  or  incline  the  mind  to  any  par- 
ticular determination. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  it  may  just  as  well  be  said  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  balance  above-mentioned,  the  beam  may  be 
the  cause  why,  though  equal  weights  be  suspended  at  the 
different  ends  of  it,  it  may  nevertheless  incline  one  way  or 
the  other.  For,  exclusive  of  what  necessarily  comes  under 
the  description  either  of  motive,  or  state  of  ?nind,  the  mind 
itself  can  no  more  be  the  cause  of  its  own  determination. 
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than  the  beam  of  a  balance  can  be  tlic  cause  of  its  own  in- 
clination. 

in  the  case  of  the  beam  it  is  immcdintely  perceived  that, 
bearinu'  an  equal  relation  to  l)Oth  tlu;  weights,  it  cannot 
possibly  favour  one  of  them  more  than  the  other;  and  it  is 
simply  on  account  of  its  bearing-  an  equal  relation  to  them 
botii  that  it  cannot  do  this.  Now  let  the  structure  of  the  mind 
be  ever  so  ditferent  from  that  of  the  balance,  it  necessarily 
agrees  with  it  in  this,  that,  exchisive  of  motives,  iji  the  sense 
explained  above,  (viz.  including  both  the  state  of  mind  and 
the  particular  ideas  present  to  it)  it  bears  as  equal  a  relation 
to  any  determination,  as  the  beam  of  a  balance  bears  to  any 
particuhu*  inclination  ;  so  that  as,  on  account  of  this  circum- 
stance, the  balance  cannot  of  itself  incline  one  way  or  the 
other,  so  neither,  on  account  of  the  same  circmnstance, 
can  the  mind  of  itself  incline,  or  determine,  one  way  or  the 
other. 

In  fact,  an  advocate  for  the  doctrine  of  philosophical 
liberty  has  the  choice  of  no  more  than  two  suppositions,  and 
neither  of  them  can,  in  the  least  degree,  answer  his  purpose. 
For  he  must  either  assert  that,  in  a  given  state  of  mind,  the 
determination  will  certainly  be  a  and  not  b;  or  it  may  be 
either  a  or  b.  If  he  adopts  the  former,  he  may  just  as  well 
say  at  once,  that  the  determination  will  necessarily  be  cr,  and 
that  without  a  miracle  it  cannot  be  b.  For,  any  other  lan- 
guage that  he  can  possibly  use,  can  do  no  more  than  serve 
to  hide  what  might  otherwise  be  obnoxious  in  the  senti- 
ment, and  will  leave  it  still  true,  that,  wnthout  a  miracle,  or 
the  intervention  of  some  foreign  cause,  no  volition  or  action 
of  any  man  could  have  been  otherwise  than  it  has  been,  is,  or 
is  to  be,  which  is  all  that  a  necessarian  contends  for.  And 
if,  on  the  contrary,  he  chooses  to  assert  that,  in  the  same 
state  of  mind,  the  determinations  a  anrl  b  are  equally  pos- 
sible, one  of  them  must  be  an  effect  without  a  cause,  a 
supposition  which  overturns  all  reasoning  concerning  ap- 
pearances in  nature,  and  especially  the  foundation  of  the 
only  proper  argument  for  the  being  of  a  God.  For  if  any 
thing  whatever,  even  a  tliought  in  the  mind  of  man,  could 
arise  without  an  adequate  cause,  any  thing  else,  tin^  mind 
itself,  or  the  whole  universe,  might  likewise  exist  without  a 
cause. 

I  own  it  is  irksome  to  enter  into  so  minute  a  discussion 
of  an  objection  that  ai)pears  to  me  to  be  so  little  deserving 
of  an  answer;  and  it  is  only  with  a  view  to  obviate  ev^ery 
thing  that  has  been,  or  that  1  can  foresee  may  be  urged,  with 
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the  least  plausibility,  that  1  have  considered  it  at  all.  If  this 
do  not  give  satisfaction,  I  own  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  in 
my  power  to  give  satisfaction  with  respect  to  this  argument, 
or  any  other.  There  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be,  in  the 
whole  compass  of  reasoning,  that  1  am  acquainted  with,  a 
more  conclusive  argument,  than  that  for  the  doctrine  of  ne- 
cessity from  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  cause  and 
effect. 

SECTION  III. 

Of  the  Argument  for  Necessity  from  the  Divine 
Prescience. 

As  it  is  not  within  the  compass  o^  power  in  the  author  of 
any  system,  that  an  event  should  take  place  without  a  cause, 
or  that  it  should  be  equally  possible  for  two  different  events 
to  follow  the  same  circumstances,  so  neither,  supposing  this 
to  be  possible,  would  it  be  within  the  compass  of  knowledge 
to  foresee  such  a  contingent  event.  So  that,  upon  the 
doctrine  of  philosophical  liberty,  the  Divine  Being  could 
not  possibly  foresee  what  would  happen  in  his  own  creation, 
and  therefore  could  not  provide  for  it ;  which  takes  away 
the  whole  foundation  of  Divine  Providence  and  moral 
government,  as  well  as  all  the  foundation  o^  revealed  religion., 
in  wh\ch  prophecies  are  so  much  concerned. 

That  an  event  truly  contingent,  or  not  necessarily  de- 
pending upon  previous  circumstances,  should  be  the  object 
of  knowledge,  has,  like  other  things  of  a  similar  nature,  in 
modern  systems,  been  called  a  difficulty  and  a  niysteiy ;  but 
in  reality  there  cannot  be  a  greater  absurdity  or  contra- 
diction. For  as  certainly  as  nothing  can  be  known  to  exist, 
but  what  does  exist,  so  certainly  can  nothing  be  known  to 
arise  from  what  does  exist,  but  what  does  arise  from  it,  or 
depend  upon  it.  But,  according  to  the  definition  of  the 
terms,  a  contingent  event  does  not  depend  upon  any  pre- 
vious known  circumstances;  since  some  other  event  might 
have  arisen  in  the  same  circumstances. 

All  that  is  within  the  compass  of  knowledge  in  this  case 
is,  to  foresee  all  the  different  events  that  might  take  place  in 
the  same  circumstances  ;  but  which  of  them  will  actually 
take  place  cannot  possibly  be  known.  In  this  case  all 
degrees  of  knowledge  or  sagacity  are  equal.  Did  the  case 
admit  oi  approximation  to  certainty,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  knowledge,  it  would  be  fully  within  the  compass 
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of  infinite  knowledge ;  but  in  this  case  there  is  no  such  ap- 
proximation. To  all  minds  the  foretelling  of  a  contingent 
event  is  equally  a  matter  of  conjecture  :  consequently,  even 
infinite  knowledge  makes  no  difference  in  this  case.  For 
himcledge  supposes  an  object^  which,  in  this  case,  does  not 
exists  and  therefore  cannot  be  knoien  to  exist.*  If  man  be 
possessed  of  a  power  of  proper  self-determinalim,  the  Deity 
himself  cannot  controul  it  (as  far  as  he  interferes,  it  is  no 
self-determination  of  the  man),  and  if  he  does  not  controul 
it,  he  cannot  foresee  it.  Nothing  can  be  known  at  present, 
except  itse/f  or  its  necessary  cause  exist  at  present.  Yet  the 
whole  history  of  revelation  shews,  that  every  determination 
of  the  mind  of  man  is  certainly  fore-known  by  the  Divine 
Being ;  determinations  that  took  place  from  natural  and 
common  causes,  where  the  mind  was  under  no  supernatural 
influence  whatever ;  because  men  are  censured  and  cmi- 
demned  for  actions  that  w^ere  so  foreseen. 

The  death  of  our  Saviour  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
kind.  This  event  was  certainly  foreseen  and  intended,  for 
it  most  particularly  entered  into  the  plan  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence ;  and  yet  it  appears  from  the  history,  that  it  was 
brought  about  by  causes  perfectly  natural,  and  fully  ade- 
quate to  it.  It  was  just  such  an  event  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  known  malice  and  prejudice  of  the 
Jewish  rulers,  at  the  time  of  his  appearance.  They  certainly 
needed  no  supernatural  instigation  to  push  them  on  to  their 
bloody  and  wicked  purpose ;  and  Pilate,  disposed  and 
situated  as  he  was,  needed  no  extraordinary  impulse  to  in- 
duce him  to  consent  to  it,  notwithstanding  his  hesitation, 
and  his  conviction  of  the  malice  and  injustice  of  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  both  he  and  the  Jews  were  righteously  con- 
demned and  punished  for  it ;  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  have 
the  happiest  effect  in  the  system  of  the  divine  moral 
government. 

This  argument  from  the  divine  prescience  is  briefly,  but 
clearly  stated,  by  Mr.  Hobbes.  "  Denying  necessity,"  says 
he,  "  destroyeth  both  the  decrees  and  the  prescience  of 
God  Almighty.  For  whatsoever  God  hath  purposed  to 
bring  to  pass  by  man,  as  an  iitstrument,  or  foreseeth  shall 
come  to  pass;  a  man,  if  he  have  libcrti/, — from  necessita- 
/?o«,  might  frustrate,  and  make  not  to  come  to  pass;  and 
God  should  either  not  fore-know  it,  and  not  decree  it,  or 

*  TJie  author  here  quoted  on  the  "  argument  from  prescience" — the  2(1  and  3d 
paragraphs  of  S.  iii.  of  his  answer  to  Mr.  Bryant,  whieh  will  appear  in  the  next 
volume. 
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he  should  fore-know  such  things  shall  be,  as  shall  never  be, 
and  decree  that  which  shall  never  come  to  pass."* 

Indeed,  many  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  for  the  doc- 
trine of  philosophical  liberty^  aware  of  its  inconsistency  with 
the  doctrine  of  divine  prescience^  have  not  scrupled  to  give 
up  the  l,atter  altogether.  With  respect  to  such  persons,  I 
can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  upon  this  subject  in  my 
Examination  of  the  Writings  of  Dr.  Beattie^  &c. 

"  Thus  our  author,  in  the  blind  rage  of  disputation,  hesi- 
tates not  to  deprive  the  ever-blessed  God  of  that  very  attri- 
bute, by  which,  in  the  books  of  scripture,  he  expressly 
distinguishes  himself  from  all  false  gods,  and  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  essentially  necessary  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  universe,  rather  than  relinquish  his  fond  claim 
to  the  fancied  privilege  o{  self  determination ;  a  claim  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  just  as  absurd  as  that  of  self  exists 
ence,  and  which  could  not  possibly  do  him  any  good  if  he 
had  it."t 

What  is  more  extraordinary,  this  power  of  self  deter- 
mination he  arrogates  to  himself,  without  pretending  to 
advance  a  single  rational  argument  in  favour  of  his  claim  : 
but  expects  it  will  be  admitted  on  the  authority  of  his  m- 
stinctive  common  sense  only.  And  yet,  if  a  man  express  the 
least  indignation  at  such  new  and  unheard  of  arrogance,  and 
in  an  argument  of  such  high  importance  as  this,  what  excla- 
mation and  abuse  must  he  not  expect  ? 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  cause  of  Volition  and  the  nature  of  the  Will. 

In  all  investigations  relating  to  human  nature,  the  philo- 
sopher will  apply  the  same  rules  by  which  his  inquiries 
have  been  conducted  upon  all  other  subjects.  He  will 
attentively  consider  appearances,  and  will  not  have  recourse 
to  more  causes  than  are  necessary  to  account  for  them. 

He  sees  a  stone  whirled  round  in  a  string,  and  the  planets 
perform  their  revolutions  in  circular  orbits,  and  he  judges, 
from  similar  appearances,  that  they  are  all  retained  in  their 
orbits  by  powers  that  draw  them  towards  the  centres  of 
their  respective  motions.     Again,  a  stone  tends  towards  the 

*  Works,  p.  485.  (P. J    "  Of  Liberty  and  Necessity,"  adjiii.  Tripos,  p.  3 17. 
t  See  this  passage,  p.  91. 
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earth  by  a  power  which  is  called  gravity^  and  because 
supposing  the  planets  to  have  the  same  tendency  to  the  sun 
that  the  stone  has  to  the  earth,  and  to  have  been  projected  in 
tangents  to  their  present  orbits,  they  would  rtvolve  exactly 
as  they  are  now  observed  to  do,  the  philosopher,  for  that 
reason,  concludes,  that  the  force  which  retains  tluin  in  tiicir 
orbits  is  the  very  same  power  of  gravity  ;  and  on  this 
account  only,  viz.  7iot  to  multiply  causes  without  ncccssiti/y 
he  refuses  to  admit  any  other  cause  of  the  celestial  mo- 
tions. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  actions  of  men  in  the  same 
natural  and  simple  view,  without  any  apprehension  of  beinn- 
misled  by  it  ;  and  let  it  be  inquired  by  what  rule  they  are 
determined,  or  what  are  their  caw^e*. 

Whenever  any  person  makes  a  choice,  or  comes  to  any 
resolution,  there  are  two  circumstances  which  are  evidently 
concerned  in  it,  viz.  what  we  call  the  previous  disposition  of 
the  mind,  with  respect  to  love  or  hatred,  for  example, 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  of  certain  objects,  &c.  and 
the  ideas  of  external  objects  then  present  to  the  mind,  that 
is,  the  view  of  the  objects  which  the  choice  or  resolution 
respects. 

Let  the  objects  be  two  kinds  of  fruit,  apples  and  peaches. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  I  am  fond  of  the  former,  and  have 
an  aversion  to  the  latter,  and  that  I  am  disposed  to  eat  fruit. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  moment  that  they  are  presented 
to  me,  I  take  the  apples  and  leave  the  peaches.  If  it  be 
asked,  why  1  made  this  choice,  or  what  was  the  reason 
cause,  or  motive  of  it,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  I  was  fond 
of  apples,  but  did  not  like  peaches.  In  the  same  disposi- 
tion to  eat  fruit,  and  retaining  my  predilection  for  apples,  I 
should  always,  infallibly,  do  the  same  thing.  The  cause 
then  of  this  choice  was  evidently  my  liking  of  apples,  and 
my  disliking  of  peaches ;  and  though  an  inclination,  or 
affection  of  mind,  be  not  gravity,  it  influences  me,  and  acts 
upon  me  as  certainly  and  necessarily  as  this  power  does 
upon  a  stone.  Affection  determines  my  choice  of  the  apples, 
and  gravity  determines  the  fall  of  the  stone.  Tlu'ough  cus- 
tom we  make  use  of  different  terms  in  these  cases,  but  our 
ideas  are  exactly  similar ;  the  connexion  between  the  two 
things,  as  cause  and  effect,  being  equally  strict  and  neces- 
sary. 

As  a  philosopher,  therefore,  I  ought  to  acquiesce  in  this, 
and  consider  motives  as  the  proper  causes  of  volitions  and 
actions.     And  the  more  I  examine  my  own  actions,  or  tlipse 
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of  Others,  the  more  reason  I  see  to  be  satisfied,  that  all  voli- 
tions and  actions  are  preceded  by  corresponding  motives. 

In  all  regular  deliberations  concerning  any  choice,  every 
reason  or  motive  is  distinctly  attended  to,  and  whatever 
appears  to  be  the  stronger,  or  the  better  reason,  always 
determines  us.  In  these  cases,  the  choice  and  the  motive 
correspond  precisely  to  an  effect  and  its  cause.  In  cases  that 
do  not  require  a  formal  deliberation,  i.  e.  in  cases  similar  to 
those  in  which  I  have  often  determined  before,  the  moment 
I  perceive  my  situation,  1  determine  instantly,  without 
attending  distinctly,  as  before,  to  all  the  motives  or  reasons. 
But  this  instantaneous  determination  cannot  be  said  not  to  be 
produced  by  motives,  because  it  is,  in  fact,  only  the  same 
mental  process  abridged^  the  action  which  was  formerly  con- 
nected, or  associated,  with  the  ideas  presented  to  it  by  means 
of  motives,  being  now  itself  immediately  connected  with 
those  ideas,  without  the  distinct  perception  of  the  motives 
which  formerly  intervened. 

This  process  is  exactly  similar  to  the  assent  of  the  mind 
to  geometrical  propositions  that  are  not  self-evident ;  for 
example,  that  all  the  inward  angles  of  a  right-lined  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  I  do  not  perceive  the  truth  of 
this,  till  the  reason  of  it  is  explained  to  me  ;  but,  when  this 
has  been  once  done,  I  afterwards,  without  attending  to  the 
reason,  and  even,  perhaps,  without  being  able  to  assign  it, 
if  it  were  demanded  of  me,  habitually  consider  the  two  ex- 
pressions as  denoting  the  same  quantity,  and  I  argue  from 
them  accordingly. 

Besides,  since  every  deliberate  choice  is  regulated  by  mo- 
tives, we  ought,  as  philosophers,  to  take  it  for  granted,  that 
everi/  choice  is  made  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  subject  to 
the  same  rules,  and  therefore  determined  by  motives,  by 
something  that  may  be  called  liking  or  disliking,  approving 
or  disapproving,  &c.  depending  upon  the  previous  state  of 
the  mind  with  respect  to  the  object  of  choice ;  since  the  mere 
facility^  or  readiness^  with  which  a  choice  is  made,  cannot 
make  it  to  be  a  thing  different  in  kind  from  a  choice  made 
with  the  greatest  deliberation,  and  which  took  up  so  much 
time,  that  every  circumstance  attending  it  could  be  dis- 
tinctly perceived. 

Moreover,  we  see  evidently,  not  only  that  men  are  deter- 
mined to  act  by  certain  motives,  but  that  the  vigour  of  their 
actions  corresponds  also  to,  what  may  be  called,  the  intensity 
of  their  motives.  If  a  master  be  actuated  simply  by  his 
ianger,  he  will  beat  his  servant  more  violently,  aad  continue 
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the  correction  longer,  in  proportion  to  tlie  degree  of  his 
anger,  or  the  apprehended  cause  of  his  displeasure ;  and 
kindness  operates  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  a  stronger 
attection  prompting  to  greater  and  more  kind  offices,  than  a 
weaker. 

Also  opposite  motives,  as  causes  of  love  and  hatred,  are 
known  to  balance  one  another,  exactly  like  weights  in  oppo- 
site scales.  According  to  all  appearance,  nothing  can  act 
more  invariably  or  mechanically.  Is  it  possible  then,  that 
a  philosopher,  observing  these  constant  and  uniform  appear- 
ances, should  not  conclude,  that  the  proper  cause  of  a 
man's  actions,  are  the  motives  by  which  he  is  influenced? 
Strengthen  the  motive,  and  the  action  is  more  vigorous ; 
diminish  it,  and  its  vigour  is  abated  ;  change  the  motive 
and  the  action  is  changed  ;  entirely  withdraw  it  and  the 
action  ceases  ;  introduce  an  opposite  motive  of  equal  weight 
and  all  action  is  suspended,  just  as  a  limb  is  kept  motionless 
by  the  equal  action  of  antagonist  muscles.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge,  motives  and  actions  do,  in  all  possible  cases,  strictly 
correspond  to  each  other. 

It  cannot  but  be  allowed  by  the  most  strenuous  advocates 
for  metaphysical  liberty,  that  motives  have  some  realinfiuence 
upon  the  mind.  It  would  be  too  manifest  a  contradiction  to 
all  experience  to  assert,  that  all  objects  are  indifferent  to 
us,  that  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  them  that  can  excite  de- 
sire or  aversion^  or  that  desire  or  aversion  have  no  influence 
upon  the  will,  and  do  not  incline  us  to  decide  on  what  is  pro- 
posed to  us.  Now  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  will,  what- 
ever it  be,  should  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  both  to  be  pro- 
perly influenced,  or  acted  upon,  by  motives,  and  likewise 
by  something  that  bears  no  sort  of  relation  to  motive,  and 
consequently  has  a  mode  of  action  entirely  different  from 
that  of  motive  ?  This  cannot  but  appear  exceedingly  im- 
probable, if  not  impossible. 

Every  other  faculty  of  the  mind  has  one  uniform  mode  of 
operation  or  affection.  The  passions  are  all  excited  by  the 
view  of  proper  objects  ;  the  memory  is  employed  in  retaining 
the  ideas  of  things  formerly  impressed  upon  the  mind;  and 
ihe  judgment  \n  distinguishing  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  ideas  :  whereas,  according  to  the  modern  metaphy- 
sical hypothesis,  the  will  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be  in- 
fluenced sometimes  by  the  passions  or  motives,  and  some- 
times in  a  manner  in  which  neither  passion  nor  motive  have 
any  thing  to  do,  and  of  which  it  is  not  pretended  that  any 
idea  can  be  given,  but  by  saying,  that  it  is  self-determined. 
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which,  in  fact,  gives  no  idea  at  all,  or  rather  implies  an 
absurdity ;  viz.  that  a  determination,  which  is  an  effect, 
takes  place  without  any  cause  at  all.  For,  exclusive  of 
every  thing  that  comes  under  the  denomination  of  motive, 
there  is  really  nothing  at  all  left  that  can  produce  the  deter- 
mination. Let  a  man  use  what  words  he  pleases,  he  can 
have  no  more  conception  how  we  can  sometimes  be  deter- 
mined by  motives,  and  sometimes  without  any  motive,  than 
he  can  have  of  a  scale  being  sometimes  weighed  down  by 
weights,  and  sometimes  by  a  kind  of  substance  that  has  no 
weight  at  all,  which,  whatever  it  be  in  itself,  must,  with 
respect  to  the  scale,  be  nothing. 

Another  argument  for  the  necessary  determination  of  the 
will,  may  be  drawn  from  the  analogy  that  it  bears  to  the 
judgment.  It  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  judg- 
ment is  necessarily  determined  by  the  perceived  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  ideas.  Now  the  will  is  but  a  kind  of 
judgment,  depending  upon  the  perceived  preferableness  of 
things  proposed  to  the  mind  ;  which  apparent  preferableness 
results  as  necessarily  from  the  perception  of  the  ideas  them- 
selves, as  that  of  their  agreement  or  disagreement.  In  fact, 
all  the  difference  between  judgment  and  will  is,  that,  in  the 
former  case,  the  determination  relates  to  opinions,  and  in  the 
latter  to  actions.  The  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  the  ancients 
have  well  observed,  are  only  different  modes  in  which  the 
same  principle  acts,  the  judgment  being  the  mmrf  judging, 
and  the  will  the  mind  willing;  and  it  would  be  very  ex- 
traordinary indeed,  if  the  same  mind  should  not  be  deter- 
mined in  a  sitnilar  manner  in  these  two  very  similar  cases, 
and  that,  if  there  be  a  self-deter  mining  will,  there  should  not 
be  a  self-deternmiing  judgment  also.  In  reality,  the  latter  is 
not  more  absurd  and  contrary  to  all  appearances  than  the 
former. 

All  that  is  advanced  above  goes  upon  the  common  sup- 
position of  the  will  being  a  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind, 
and  not  of  its  being,  according  to  Dr.  Hartley*s  theory, 
together  with  all  the  other  faculties,  a  particular  case  of  the 
general  property  of  the  association  of  ideas,  which  is  neces- 
sarily of  a  mechanical  nature,  or  of  its  being  included  in  the 
idea  of  desire,  which  Dr.  Price  considers  as  only  a  motive 
with  respect  to  the  will. 

But  what  is  desire,  besides  a  wish  to  obtain  some  appre- 
hended good  ?  And  is  not  every  wish  a  volition  P  Now,  is  it 
possible,  that  an  apprehended  good  should  not  be  the  object 
of  desire,  whether  controulled  by  some  other  desire,  &c.  or 
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not  ?  For  the  same  reason  that  a  present  good  gives  present 
pleasure,  an  absent  good  excites  desire^  wliich,  like  any 
other  of  the  ])assions,  is  universally  allowed  to  be  a  perfectly 
mechanical  thing.  Since,  therefore,  desire  necessarily  im- 
j)iies  volition,  we  have  here  a  clear  case  of  the  will  being 
necessarily  determined  by  the  circumstances  which  the 
mind  is  in  :  and  if  in  one  case,  why  not  in  ail  others  ;  espe- 
cially as,  in  fact,  every  volition  is  nothing  more  than  a  desire, 
viz.  a  desire  to  accomplish  some  end.,  which  end  may  be 
considered  as  the  object  of  the  passion  or  aftection  ? 

That  the  determinations  of  what  we  call  the  will  are,  in 
fact,  nothing  more  than  a  particular  case  of  the  general  doc- 
trine of  association  of  ideas,  and,  therefore,  a  perfectly  me- 
chanical thing,  I  endeavoured  to  shew  in  the  Essay  prefixed 
to  nnj  Examination  of  the  Scotch  Writers.*  I  shall  in  this 
place  go  over  the  argument  again  more  minutely. 

Till  the  mind  has  been  affected  with  a  sense  of  pleasure 
or  pain,  all  objects  are  alike  indifferent  to  it ;  but  some,  in 
consequence  of  being  always  accompanied  with  a  perception 
of  pleasure,  become  pleasing  to  us,  while  others,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  pain,  become 
displeasing  ;  and  to  effect  this,  nothing  can  be  requisite  but 
the  association  of  agreeable  sensations  and  ideas  with  the 
one,  and  of  disagreeable  ones  with  the  other.  Admitting, 
therefore,  the  doctrine  of  association,  of  that  two  ideas  often 
occurring  together,  will  afterwards  introduce  one  another, 
we  have  all  that  is  requisite  to  the  formation  of  all  our  pas- 
sions or  affections,  or  of  some  things  being  the  objects  of 
love,  and  others  of  hatred  to  us. 

The  manner  in  which  actions,  adapted  to  secure  a  fa- 
vourite object,  become  associated  with  the  idea  of  it,  has 
been  explained  at  large  by  Dr.  Hartley  ;  and  it  being  uni- 
versally admitted,  that  the  view  of  a  favourite  object  (of  an 
apple  to  a  child,  for  instance)  is  immediately  followed  by 
an  attempt  to  seize  it,  1  shall  here  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  is  such  a  necessary  connexion  of  these  ideas  and  mo- 
tioiLs  ;  and  that,  in  the  same  manner,  whenever  the  idea  of 
any  favourite  object  is  presented  to  us,  we  endeavour  to  get 
it  into  our  power. 

If  the  favourite  object  be  within  our  immediate  reach,  it 
will,  upon  these  principles,  be  immediately  seized  ;  so  that 
there  will  be  no  interval  between  the  prospect  and  the  enjoy- 
ment, except  what  was  necessarily  taken  up  in  the  bodily 

See  Introdnctori/  Observatiotis,  pp.  15 — 24. 
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motions,  &c.  But  this  interruption  being  nothing  more 
than  what  must  always  have  been  experienced,  will  occasion 
no  pain  or  uneasiness  ;  for  all  the  parts  of  the  whole  process 
being  intimately  connected  in  the  mind,  the  enjoyment  will, 
in  fact,  commence  the  moment  that  the  object  comes  in 
view.  Thus  we  see  that  persons  exceedingly  hungry,  are 
perfectly  easy  and  happy  all  the  time  of  a  necessary  and  ex- 
peditious preparation  for  dinner,  and  are  never  impatient  or 
uneasy,  till  the  delay  begins  to  be  more  than  they  had  ex- 
pected. An  attentive  observer  of  this  process,  may  call  this 
state  of  mind  that  of  certain  expectation^  which  is  always 
pleasurable,  from  the  perfect  association  of  all  the  stages  of 
it  with  the  final  issue. 

Let  us  now  suppose  this  connected  train  of  ideas  to  be 
interrupted.  Let  an  apple,  for  instance,  be  shewn  to  a  child, 
and  immediately  withdrawn,  and  thrown  quite  away  ;  signs 
of  uneasiness  will  be  immediately  perceived,  the  evident 
consequence  of  the  interruption  of  a  train  of  associated  ideas, 
which  had  begun  to  take  place  in  the  mind  ;  and  the  stronger 
the  association  had  been,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
frequently  repeated,  and  seldom  interrupted  before,  the 
greater  pain  will  be  felt  by  the  interruption.  This  painful 
state  of  mind  may  be  termed  disappointment  and  despair. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  suppose  the  object  to  be  know^n 
to  be  capable  in  itself  of  giving  a  person  great  pleasure,  but 
to  be  entirely  out  of  our  reach,  as  the  possession  of  a  great 
estate  to  a  poor  man,  or  of  a  kingdom  to  a  private  gentleman. 
Having  never  had  any  enjoyment,  or  hope  of  it,  this  connected 
train  of  ideas,  leading  from  the  object  to  the  enjoyment  (the 
interruption  of  which  would  have  given  him  pain)  never 
took  place,  and  consequently  it  is  regarded  with  perfect 
indifference. 

If  we  be  in  circumstances  in  which  the  favourite  object 
has  been  known  to  be  sometimes  obtained,  and  sometimes 
BOt,  the  mind  will  be  held  in  a  kind  oi  middle  state  between 
certain  expectation  and  despair,  which  will  be  called  hope, 
if  we  apprehend  the  chances  to  be  in  favour  of  our  obtaining 
it,  and  fear  if  it  be  more  probable  that  we  shall  not  obtain  it. 
To  this  state  of  mind,  viz.  within  the  extreme  limits  of  hope 
and  fear,  we  apply  the  term  desire;  and  it  is  in  this  state, 
which  is  of  some  continuance,  that  we  distinctly  perceive 
that  affection  of  the  mind  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
wishing,  or  willing. 

But  what  is  more  properly  called  a  volition,  is  most  dis- 
tinctly perceived  when  the  object  does  not  appear,  at  first 
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sight,  to  be  desirable  or  not,  but  requires  that  several  cir- 
cumstances be  considered  and  compared.  When  a  child 
sees  an  apple,  and  immediately  catches  at  it,  it  is  a  simple 
case  of  the  association  of  ideas  ;  and  if  no  other  rases  had 
been  known,  the  term  volition,  or  will,  would  hardly  have 
been  thousj^ht  of.  But  when  the  mind  is  kept  in  suspence, 
between  desiring  and  not  desiring-  an  object,  the  final  pre- 
ponderancy  of  desire  is  called  a  will,  or  wish  to  obtain  it, 
and  the  prevalence  of  aversion  is  called  a  will,  or  wish  to 
decline  it.  This  case,  however,  of  a  proper  volition  suc- 
ceeding a  deliberation,  though  more  complex,  is  not  less 
mechanical  and  dependent  upon  preceding  ideas,  and  on 
the  state  of  mind,  than  the  others.  It  is  still  nothing  more 
than  association  of  ideas,  though  the  final  and  prevailing 
association  has  been  for  some  time  prevented  from  takino- 
place,  by  a  variety  of  inferior  associations. 

The  term  icill  is  as  little  applicable  to  determinations  and 
actions  secondarily  automatic,  as  to  those  that  are  orii^inallu 
so ;  of  which  I  shall  give  an  explanation,  together  with 
a  case. 

The  first  motions  of  the  fingers  or  legs  of  a  child  are 
called  automatic,  being  the  immediate  and  mechanical  efiect 
of  an  external  impression,  and  not  arising  from  any  idea  in 
the  mind.  To  these  motions  the  term  volition,  or  will,  is 
certainly  not  at  all  applicable. 

Afterwards  the  same  motions  become  associated  with 
ideas,  at  which  time  they  begin  to  be  called  voluntary,  as 
when  a  child  reaches  out  his  hand  to  take  an  apple.  But 
the  motion  is  called  more  perfectly  voluntary,  in  proportion 
as  the  ideas  with  which  it  is  connected  are  more  numerous 
and  complex,  and  when  other  ideas,  present  to  the  mind  at 
the  same  time,  have  a  connexion  with  opposite  motions,  so 
that  it  shall  be  some  time  before  the  prevailing  association 
takes  place. 

But  when  the  motion  shall  be  as  perfectly  associated  with 
this  complex  set  of  ideas,  or  state  of  mind,  as  it  was  with  a 
single  idea,  so  that  the  one  shall  immediately  follow  the 
other,  it  is  called  secondarily  automatic ;  and  this  beintJ^  as 
instantaneous  as  an  originaliy  automatic  motion,  the  term 
volition  ceases  to  be  applied  to  it.  This  is  the  case  when  a 
person  walks  without  attending  to  the  motion  of  his  leo^, 
or  plays  on  a  musical  instrument  without  thinking  of  the 
particular  position  of  his  fingers ;  each  of  which  motions 
and  positions,  having  been  dependent  upon  ideas,  was  before 
performed  with  deliberation  and  an  express  volition. 
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As  it  is  evident,  from  the  observation  of  the  fact,  that 
automatic  motions  pass  into  voluntary  ones,  and  these  again 
into  those  that  are  secondarily  automatic,  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  all  equally  mechanical ;  the  last  process,  in  parti- 
cular, being  nothing  but  the  second  shortened^  or,  vt^hich 
is  the  same  thing,  the  second  or  the  perfectly  voluntary 
motion  being  the  last,  or  the  secondarily  automatic,  ex- 
tended. As,  therefore,  the  last  is  evidently  mechanical,  no 
attention  of  mind  beina;  employed  in  it,  the  second  must  be 
so  too,  though  an  expreiss  attention  be  given  to  it. 

In  every  view  of  th^  subject,  therefore,  whether  the  will 
be  considered  in  a  popular  or  a  philosophical  sense,  it 
appears  that  its  determinations  must  be  directed  by  certain 
invariable  laws,  depending  upon  the  previous  state  of  mind, 
and  the  ideas  present  to  it,  at  the  moment  of  forming  any 
resolution ;  so  that,  in  no  case  whatever,  could  they  have 
been  otherwise  than  they  actually  were. 


SECTION  V. 

Of  the  supposed  consciousness  of  Liberty,  and  the  use 
of  the  term  Agent. 

The  greatest  difficulties  in  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  liberty  and  necessity  have  arisen  from  ambi- 
guities in  the  use  of  terms.  To  contribute,  therefore,  all 
that  may  be  in  my  power  to  clear  this  important  subject  of 
the  obscurity  in  which  it  has  been  involved,  I  shall  consider 
the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  appear  to  me  to  have  had  the 
greatest  share  in  perplexing  it ;  and,  in  doing  this,  I  shall 
take  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  what  that  excellent  man, 
and  very  able  metaphysician,  Dr.  Price,  has  advanced  upon 
this  subject,  in  his  Review  of  the  Principles  of  Morals, 
because  it  appears  to  me  that  he  has  been  misled  by  the 
use  of  such  words. 

"  We  have,  in  truth,"  says  he,  "  the  same  constant  and 
necessary  consciousness  of  liberty  that  we  have  that  we 
think,  choose,  will,  or  even  exist ;  and  whatever  to  the  con- 
trary any  persons  may  say,  it  is  impossible  for  them,  in 
earnest,  to  think  they  have  no  active  self -moving  powers,  and 
are  not  the  causes  of  their  own  volitions,  or  not  to  ascribe 
to  themselves  what  they  must  be  conscious  they  think  and 
do. — A  man's  choosing' to  follow  his  judgment  and  desires, 
or  his  actually  doing  what  he  is  inclined  to  do,  is  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  motives  determine  him.     Though  at  the 
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same  time,  it  is  very  plain,  that  motives  can  have  no  concern 
in  effecting  his  determination,  or  that  there  is  no  physical 
connexion  between  his  judgment  and  views,  and  the  actions 
consequent  upon  them.  What  would  be  more  absurd  than 
to  say,  that  our  inclinations  act  upon  us  or  compel  us,  that 
our  desires  and  fears  put  us  info  motion,  or  produce  our 
volitions,  that  is,  are  agents;  and  yet  what  is  more  conceiv- 
able, than  that  they  may  be  the  occasions  of  our  putting 
ourselves  into  motion  ?  What  sense  would  there  be  in 
saying,  that  the  situation  of  a  body,  which  may  properly 
be  the  occasion  or  account  of  its  being  struck  by  another 
body,  is  the  efficient  of  its  motion,  or  its  impeller?"* 

I  do  not  think  that  this  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  ne- 
cessity can  be  expressed  in  a  stronger  or  better  manner,  and 
1  have  purposel}'-  made  this  quotation,  in  order  to  meet  the 
difficulty  in  its  greatest  force  ;  being  confident  that,  when 
the  ideas  are  attended  to,  it  will  appear  that  the  writer  is,  in 
fact,  a  Necessarian  ;  and,  though  unperceived  by  himself,  is, 
in  words  only,  an  advocate  for  the  doctrine  of  metaphysical 
liberty.  In  order  to  avoid  all  ambiguity  myself,  I  shall 
describe  the  fact,  with  respect  to  human  nature,  in  such  a 
manner  as,  I  think,  it  shall  hardly  be  possible  to  be  misled 
by  words. 

Man  is  a  being  of  such  a  make,  that  when  certain  things, 
two  kinds  of  fruit,  for  instance,  are  proposed  to  him,  they 
become  the  objects  of  desire,  in  different  degrees,  according 
to  his  experience  of  their  different  qualities,  their  whole- 
someness,  the  pleasure  they  give  to  his  taste,  and  various 
other  considerations.  As  the  desirableness,  in  this  case,  is 
complex,  and  the  impression  that  each  circumstance  be- 
longing to  it  makes  upon  the  mind  is  also  various,  depending 
upon  the  momentary  state  of  it,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
other  ideas,  &c.  it  is  possible  that  the  comparative  desirable- 
ness of  the  two  fruits  may  vary  much  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  sometimes  the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other,  having 
the  ascendant.  But,  provided  the  man  were  obliged  to 
make  a  choice  at  any  one  moment  of  time,  it  will  not  be 
denied,  that  he  would  certainly  choose  that  which  appeared 
to  him,  for  that  moment,  the  more  desirable.  If  he  were 
under  no  restraint  whatever,  it  is  possible  that,  on  some 
accounts,  he  might  choose  to  make  no  choice  at  all,  and  he 


♦  Review,  p.  302.    (P.)     Ch.  viii.   Ed.  3,  1787,  pp.  306—308,   Notes,  where 
Dr.  Price  refers  for  "  a  particular  discussion  of  this  question,"  to  his  published 
Correspondence  with  Dr.  Priestley,  for  which  see  the  next  volume, 
VOL.  III.  2  I 
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might  neglect  both  the  kinds  of  fruit.  But  still  it  would  be 
because  that  conduct  appeared  more  desirable  than  the  other, 
i.e.  preferable  to  it. 

This,  I  will  venture  to  say,  is  all  that  a  man  can  possibly 
be  conscious  of,  viz.  that  nothing  hinders  his  choosing  or 
taking  whichsoever  of  the  fruits  appears  to  him  more 
desirable,  or  his  not  making  any  choice  at  all,  according  as 
the  one  or  the  other  shall  appear  to  him  preferable  upon  the 
whole.  But  there  is  always  some  reason  for  any  object,  or 
any  conduct,  appearing  desirable  or  preferable  ;  a  reason 
existing  either  in  a  man's  own  previous  disposition  of  mindy 
or  in  his  idea  of  the  things  proposed  to  him.  In  things  of 
small  consequence,  or  in  a  very  quick  succession  of  ideas, 
the  reason  may  be  forgotten,  or  even  not  be  explicitly 
attended  to ;  but  it  did  exist,  and  actually  contributed  to 
make  the  thing,  or  the  conduct,  appear  desirable  at  the 
time. 

As  this  is  all  that  any  man  can  be  conscious  of  with 
respect  to  himself,  so  it  is  all  that  he  can  observe  with 
respect  to  others.  Agreeably  to  this,  whenever  we  either 
reflect  upon  our  own  conduct,  or  speculate  concerning  that 
of  others,  we  never  fail  to  consider  or  ask  what  could  be 
the  motive  of  such  or  such  a  choice ;  always  taking  for 
granted,  that  there  must  have  been  some  motive  or  other  for 
it;  and  we  never  suppose,  in  such  cases,  that  any  choice 
could  be  made  without  some  motive,  some  apparent  reasmi 
or  other. 

When  it  is  said,  that  a  man  acts  from  mere  will  (though 
this  is  not  common  language),  the  word  is  never  used  in  a 
strict  metaphysical  sense,  or  for  will  under  the  influence  of 
no  motive  ;  but  the  meaning  is,  that,  in  such  a  case,  a  man 
acts  from  wilfulness,  or  obstinacy,  i.e.  to  resist  the  controul  of 
others  ;  the  motive  being  to  shew  his  liberty  and  indepen^ 
dence,  which  is  far  from  being  a  case  in  which  a  man  is 
supposed  to  act  without  any  motive  at  all. 

The  consciousness  of  freedom,  therefore,  is  an  ambiguous 
expression,  and  cannot  prove  any  thing  in  favour  of  philo- 
sophical or  metaphysical  liberty ;  but,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, appears  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
or  the  necessary  influence  of  motives  to  determine  the  choice. 

If  what  'has  been  stated  be  the  fact,  and  the  whole  fact, 
(and  for  the  truth  of  the  representation  I  appeal  to  every 
man's  own  feeling  and  persuasion,)  it  must  be-quite  arbitrar}^ 
and  can  have  no  sort  of  consequence,  except  what  is  merely 
verbal,  whether  I  say,  that  the  cait'Se  of  the  choice  was  the. 
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motive  for  it  (which  Dr.  Price  very  properly  defines  to  he 
the  judgment,  or  the  dcsirej  or  the  mind,  in  which  that 
choice  takes  place,  that  is,  mt/self,  or  some  other  person  ; 
and  to  this  cause  it  is  that  we  ascribe  the  agcnc//,  or  deter- 
inining  power.  In  the  former  case  it  is  the  power  or  force 
of  the  motive,  and  in  the  latter  that  of  the  person.  In 
either  case  there  is  a  certain  effect,  and  the  concurrence  of 
two  circumstances,  viz.  a  motive  and  a  mind,  to  which  that 
motive  is  presented,  or  in  which  it  exists,  for  the  cause  of 
the  effect. 

If,  according  to  the  description  given  above,  any  person 
will  maintain,  that,  notwithstanding  there  be  a  real  effect 
and  a  sufficient  cause,  there  is  no  proper  agency  at  all, 
merely  because  the  will  is  necessarily  determined  by  mo- 
tives, nothing  follows  but  that,  out  of  complaisance,  I  may 
substitute  some  other  word  in  its  place.  For  if  it  be  asserted, 
that  we  have  a  consciousness  of  any  other  kind  of  agency 
than  has  been  described,  the  fact  is  denied,  and  I  challenge 
any  person  to  do  more  than  merely  assert  it.  Without  any 
other  kind  of  agency  than  I  have  described,  the  whole 
business  of  human  life,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  vo- 
litions and  corresponding  actions,  goes  on,  just  as  we 
observe  it  to  do,  and  every  just  rule  of  life,  respecting  the 
regulation  of  the  will  and  the  conduct  has  a  perfect  pro- 
priety and  ,use ;  but  no  propriety  or  use  at  all  on  any'other 
hypothesis. 

However,  I  have  no  objection  to  meet  Dr.  Price  upon  his 
own  ground  in  this  instance,  viz.  appealing  to  the  established 
use  of  words,  with  respect  to  the  proper  cause  of  volitions 
and  actions.  He  says,  "  What  would  be  more  absurd  than 
to  say,  that  our  inclinations  act  upon  us,  or  compel  us,  that 
our  desires  and  fears  put  us  into  mo'ioji,  or  produce  our  vo- 
litionsP"  Absurd  as  this  language  appears  to  Dr.  Price,  it 
is,  in  flict,  the  common  style  in  which  the  conduct  of  men 
is  described,  and  certainly  proves  that,  if  men  have  any 
ideas  really  corresponding  to  their  words,  they  do  consider 
the  motives  of  men's  actions  to  be,  in  a  proper  sense,  the 
causes  of  them,  more  properly  than  the  mind,  which  is 
determined  by  the  motives.  This  also  is  common  popular 
language,  and  therefore  must  have  a  foundation  in  the 
common  apprehension  of  mankind. 

Dr.  Price  says,  If  our  inclinations  compel  us  to  act,  if  owr 
desires  and  fears  put  us  into  motion,  they  are  the  agents; 
whereas  they  are,  properly,  only  the  occasions  of  our  putting 
ourselves  into  motion.     But  what  can  this  be,  besides  a  mere 

2  I  2 
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verbal  distinction  ?  If  it  be  universally  true  that  the  action 
certainly  follows  the  motive,  i.  e.  the  inclination  of  the 
mind,  and  the  views  of  things  presented  to  it,  it  is  all  that 
a  Necessarian  can  wish  for;  all  his  conclusions  follow,  and 
he  leaves  it  to  others  to  ring  changes  upon  words  and  vary 
their  expressions  at  pleasure. 

Dr.  Price,  however,  is  particularly  unhappy  in  what  he 
advances  in  support  of  this  arbitrary  and  verbal  distinction. 
*'  What  sense,"  says  he,  "  would  there  be  in  saying  that  the 
situation  of  a  body,  M^hich  may  properly  be  the  occasion  or 
account  o^  its  being  struck  by  another  body,  is  the  efficient 
of  its  motion,  or  its  impeilerP'*  Whereas  according  to  his 
own  definition  of  motive^  it  includes  both  the  inclination  or 
disposition  of  the  mind  and  the  views  of  things  presented  to  it  ; 
and  this  manifestly  takes  in  both  the  impelling  body  and 
the  situation  in  which  the  body  impelled  by  it  is  found; 
which,  according  to  his  own  description,  includes  the  whole 
cause  of  the  impulse,  or  every  thing  that  contributes  to  its 
being  impelled.  And  of  these  two  circumstances,  viz.  the 
inclination  of  the  mind  and  the  view  of  an  object,  it  is  the 
latter  ihdX  is  generally,  and  in  a  more  especial  sense,  called 
the  motive^  and  compared  to  the  impeller  (to  use  Dr.  Price's 
language)  while  the  inclination  or  disposition  of  the  mind 
is  only  considered  as  a  circumstance  which  gives  the  motive 
an  opportunity  of  acting  upon  it,  or  impelling  it,  and  pro- 
ducing its  proper  effect.  In  this  I  appeal,  as  before,  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind. 

But  without  regard  to  popular  ideas,  which  Dr.  Price 
may  say  are  often  founded  on  prejudice  and  false  views  of 
things,  I  would  consider  this  matter  with  him  as  a  mathe- 
matician and  a  philosopher ;  and  I  think  I  can  shew  him 
that,  according  to  the  mode  of  reasoning  universally  received 
by  the  most  speculative^  as  well  as  the  vulgar,  we  ought  to 
consider  motives  as  the  proper  causes  of  human  actions, 
though  it  is  the  man  that  is  called  the  agent. 

Suppose  a  philosopher  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind,  but  to  see,  as  Dr.  Price 
acknowledges,  that  men  do,  in  fact,  act  according  to  their 
affections  and  desires,  i.e.  in  one  word,  according  to  motives, 
would  he  not,  as  in  a  case  of  the  doctrine  of  chances,  imme- 
diately infer  that  there  must  be  2l  fixed  cause  for  this  coinci- 
dence of  motives  and  actions  ?  Would  he  not  say  that, 
though  he  could  not  see  into  the  man,  the  connexion  was 
natural  and  7iecessary,  because  constant  P  And  since  the 
motives,  in  all   cases,  precede  the  actions,  would  he   not 
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naturally,  i.e.  according  to   the  custom  of  philosophers  in 
similar  cases,   say   that  the  motive    was   the  cause   of  the 
action  ?    And  would  he  not  he  led  by  the  obvious  analooy 
to  compare  the  mind  to  a  balance,  which  was  inclined  this 
way  or  that,  according  to  the  motives  presented  to  it  ? 

It  makes  no  difference  to  say,  that  the  motive  does  n^t 
immediately  produce  the  action.  It  is  enough  if  it  neces.i 
rily  produce  the  immediate  cause  of  the  action,  or  the  causc 
of  the  immediate  cause,  &c. ;  for  example,  if  the  motive 
excite  the  desire,  the  desire  determine  the  will,  and  the  will 
produce  the  action.  For,  contrive  as  many  mediums  of 
this  kind  as  you  please,  it  will  still  follow,  that  the  action 
is  ultimately  according  to  the  motive,  flows  from  it,  or 
depends  upon  it;  and,  therefore,  in  proper  philosophical 
language,  the  motive  ought  to  be  called  the  proper  cause  of 
the  action.  It  is  as  much  so,  as  any  thing  in  nature  is  the 
cause  of  any  thing  else. 

Since  the  common  language  of  men  corresponds  to  this 
view  of  the  subject,  it  is  a  proof  that,  in  fact,  men  do  see  it 
in  this  light.  And  if  they  do  not  pursue  this  doctrine  to  its 
distant  and  necessary  consequences,  it  is  for  want  of  suffici- 
ent reflection  or  strength  of  mind.  Indeed,  this  one  simple 
truth,  respecting  the  necessary  influence  of  motives  on  the 
human  mind,  leads  us  much  beyond  the  apprehensions  of 
the  vulgar,  but  not  to  any  thing  that  ought  to  alarm  the 
philosopher  or  the  Christian.  The  foundation  is  a  truth 
grounded  on  universal  experience  and  observation,  and  we 
have  no  need  to  fear  any  fair  consequences  from  it. 

SECTION  VI. 

Whether  Liberty  he  essential  to  practical   virtue;  and 
o/xVioRAL  and  physical  necessity. 

It  is  on  a  mere  verbal  distinction,  also,  on  which  every 
thing  that  Dr.  Price  has  advanced,  in  proof  of  liberty  being 
essential  to  practical  virtue,  turns.  "  Practical  virtue,"  he 
says,  "  supposes  liberty.  A  being  who  cannot  act  at  all, 
most  certainly  cannot  act  virtuously  or  viciously.*  As  far 
as  it  is  true  of  a  being,  that  he  acts,  so  far  he  must  himself 
be  the  cause  of  the  action,  and  therefore  not  necessarily 
determined  to  act.    Determination  requires  an  efficient  cause, 

•  This  sentence  was  thus  altered  in  the  3d  Edition,  1787:  "  The  libeitt/  I  here 
mean,  is  the  same  with  the  power  of  actint/  and  determininri :  and  it  is  self-cvidcut, 
that  w  here  such  a  power  is  wanting,  there  can  be  no  moral  capacities." 
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If  this  cause  be  the  being  himself,  I  plead  for  no  more.  If 
not,  then  it  is  no  longer  his  determination,  i.  e,  he  is  no 
longer  the  determiner,  but  the  motive,  or  whatever  else  any 
one  will  say  to  be  the  cause  of  the  determination.  In  short, 
who  must  not  feel  the  absurdity  of  saying,  mi/  volitions  are 
j^roduced  by  a  foreign  cause,  i.  e.  are  not  mine  P  I  determine 
voluntarily  and  yet  necessarily  '*  * 

Here  we  have  the  same  arbitrary  account  of  agency  that 
has  been  considered  before.  For  this  is  the  very  same, 
whether  the  object  of  choice  be  of  a  moral  nature  or  not, 
whether  it  relates  to  two  different  kinds  of  fruit,  or  to  virtu- 
ous or  vicious  actions.  In  fact,  if  a  virtuous  resolution  be 
formed,  the  person  by  vi^hom  it  is  formed  is  the  object  of 
my  complacence  and  reward ;  and  if  a  vicious  choice  be 
made,  the  person  is  the  object  of  my  abhorrence,  and  there 
is  the  greatest  propriety  and  use  in  punishing  him.  And  I 
appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  if  it  would  make 
any  difference  in  the  case,  whether  it  be  said  that  the  proper 
cause  of  the  action  was  the  motive,  or  the  being  himself  ^kCtn- 
ated  by  the  motive,  since  both  were  necessary  to  the  action  ; 
and,  as  will  be  shewn  in  a  following  Section,  a  person  sup- 
posed to  act  without  the  influence  of  any  motive,  would  not 
be  considered  as  the  object  of  praise  or  blame,  reward  or 
punishment  at  all. 

Dr.  Price  is  as  unfortunate  in  his  appeal  to  the  common 
use  of  words  in  this  case,  as  on  the  two  former  occasions. 
"  Who,"  says  he,  "  must  not  feel  the  absurdity  of  saying, 
my  volitions  are  produced  by  a  foreign  cause P"  meaning  a 
motive.  Now  this  is  actually  the  common  language  of  all 
the  world,  and  nobody  feels  any  absurdity  in  it ;  because 
the  consequences  he  draws  from  it,  by  no  means  follow,  viz. 
that  then  the  volition  is  not  my  own.  It  is  my  volition^ 
whatever  was  the  motive  that  produced  it,  if  it  was  a  voli- 
tion that  took  place  in  my  mind. 

The  distinction  which  this  writer  makes  between  a  moral 
and  2i  physical  necessity,  is  equally  useless  as  that  concerning 
the  proper  seat  of  agency  or  causation.  If  a  man's  mind  be 
so  formed,  whether  it  be  by  nature  or  art,  that  he  shall,  in 
all  cases,  accede  to  ev^ery  virtuous  proposal,  and  decline 
every  thing  vicious  ;  if  the  choice  be  really  his  own,  and  not 
that  of  any  other  for  him,  we  love  and  approve  his  character, 
^nd  see  the  greatest  propriety  in  rewarding  him.  And  the 
case  is  not  at  all  altered  by  saying,  that  the  necessity  by  which 

*  Review,  p.  302.    (P.)    Ch.  viii.  Ed.  3,  pp.  305,  306. 
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he  acts  is  a  physical  or  moral  one.  These  are  but  words. 
If  the  choice  be  certain  and  truly  necessary,  it  is  a  ])roof 
that,  with  that  disposition  of  mind,  no  other  choice  could  be 
made  ;  and,  whatever  consequences  are  drawn  from  tlu;  con- 
sideration of  the  impossibility  of  any  othrr  choice  being 
made,  applies  to  this  case,  if  to  any.  And  yet,  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  Dr.  Price  considers  actions  as  truly  ncccsaarif^ 
and  yet,  in  the  highest  degree  virtuous;  and  not  directly 
treating  of  agency  in  this  place,  and  therefore  being,  perhaps, 
a  little  off  his  guard,  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  expresses 
himself  in  a  manner  by  no  means  suited  to  his  system,  but 
as  if  the  proper  cause  of  the  actions  was  the  motives  that  led 
to  them  ;  though  a  little  before  he  had  represented  it  as  the 
greatest  absurdity  to  say  that  a  man  can  determine  volun- 
tarily and  yet  necessarily. 

'■'■  By  the  necessity  which  is  said  to  diminish  the  merit  of 
good  actions  must  be  meant  not  a  natural  (which  would 
take  away  the  whole  idea  of  action  and  will)  but  a  moral 
necessity^  or  such  as  arises  from  the  influence  of  motives  and 
affections  on  the  mind^  or  that  certainty  of  determining  one 
way,  which  may  take  place  upon  supposition  of  certain 
views,  circumstances  and  principles  of  an  agent.  Now,  it  is 
undeniable,  that  the  very  greatest  necessity  of  this  sort  is 
consistent  with,  nay  is  implied  in,  the  idea  of  the  mostyjcr- 
fect  and  meritorious  virtue^  and,  consequently,  can  by  no 
means  lessen  it.  The  more  confidently  we  may  depend  on 
a  being's  doing  an  action,  when  convinced  of  its  propriety, 
whatever  obstacles  may  lie  in  his  way,  that  is,  the  more  effi- 
cacious and  unconquerable  the  influence  of  conscience  is  within 
him,  the  more  amiable  we  must  think  him. 

"  In  like  manner,  the  most  abandoned  and  detestable 
•state  of  wickedness,  implies  the  greatest  necessity  of  sinning 
and  the  greatest  degree  of  moral  impotence.  He  is  the  most 
vicious  man  who  is  most  enslaved  by  vicious  habits,  or  in 
whom  appetite  has  gained  so  far  the  ascendant,  and  the 
regard  to  virtue  and  duty  is  so  far  weakened,  that  we  can 
at  any  time  with  certainty  foretell,  that  he  will  do  evil,  when 
tempted  to  it.  Let  me,  therefore,  by  the  way  remark,  that 
every  idea  of  liberty  must  be  very  erroneous,  which  makes 
it  inconsistent  with  the  most  absolute  and  complete  cer- 
tainty or  necessity  of  the  kind  I  iiave  now  taken  notice  of,  or 
which  supposes  it  to  overthrow  all  steadiness  of  character 
and  conduct.  The  greatest  influence  of  motives  that  can 
rationally  be  conceived,  or  which  it  is  possible  for  any  one 
to  maintain,  without  running  into  the  palpable  and  into- 
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lerable  absurdity  of  making  theva  physical  efficients  and  agents^ 
can  no  way  affect  liberty.  And  it  is  surely  very  surprising, 
that  our  most  willing  determinations  should  be  imagined  to 
have  most  of  the  appearance  of  not  proceeding  from  ourselves^ 
or  that  what  a  man  does  with  the  fullest  consent  of  his  will, 
with  the  least  reluctance,  and  the  greatest  desire  and  resolu- 
tion, he  should,  for  this  very  reason,  be  suspected  not  to  do 
freely^  i.e.  7iot  to  do  at  all.'^* 

As  a  professed  Necessarian,  I  would  not  wish  to  use  any 
other  language  than  this.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  the  proper  language  of  an  advocate  for  metaphysical  li- 
bert}^  and  of  that  kind  of  liberty  being  essential  to  virtue, 
to  talk  of  virtue  arising  from  the  injiaence  of  motives  and 
affections  of  mind ^  or  of  the  efficacious  and  unconquerable  in- 
fluence of  conscience.  What  evidence  is  there  in  all  this  of  a 
self -determining  power  ^  acting  independently  of  all  motives,  of 
2X\  judgment  or  desire,  and  of  the  importance  of  this  power 
to  virtue  ?  Here  we  have  the  Viiost  perfect  virtue  established 
on  principles,  on  which  it  must  be  allowed,  that  it  could 
never  be  proved  or  made  to  appear  that  any  such  self-deter- 
mining power  existed. 

Dr.  Price  allows,  that  were  all  men  perfectly  virtuous,  or 
perfectly  vicious,  all  their  actions  would  be  necessary,  and 
might  with  certainty  be  foretold,  their  inward  disposition 
and  situation  being  together  sufficient  to  account  for  all  their 
conduct.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  when  he  does  not  use 
the  language  of  a  system,  a  full  consent  of  the  will,  though 
produced  by  the  efficacious  and  unconquerable  influence  of 
conscience,  that  is,  of  motives,  is  sufficient  to  constitute 
virtue.  Here,  therefore,  we  see  the  most  perfect  virtue 
arising  from  the  most  absolute  necessity,  that  is,  if  there  be 
any  meaning  in  words,  virtue,  without  a  possibility  of  a  man*s 
acting  otherwise  than  he  does,  i.  e.  without  his  having  a 
power,  disposed  as  he  was,  to  act  otherwise.  If  this  be  not  a 
just  inference,  I  do  not  know  what  is.  But  how  this  agrees 
with  what  he  observes  in  another  place,  I  do  not  see.  He 
says,  "  It  has  always  been  the  general,  and  it  is  evidently 
the  7iatural  sense  of  mankind,  that  they  cannot  be  account- 
able for  what  they  have  no  power  to  avoid.  Nothing  can  be 
more  glaringly  absurd,  than  applauding  or  reproaching  our- 
selves for  what  we  were  no  more  the  causes  of  than  of  our 
own  beings,  and  what  it  was  no  more  possible  for  us  to  pre- 
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Tent  than  the  returns  of  tlie  seasons  or  the  revolutions  of 
the  planets."* 

This  is  so  expressed,  as  if  the  disposition  of  mind,  which 
is  one  necessary  cause  of  men's  resolutions  and  actions,  was 
not  at  all  concerned  ;  but,  taking  in  this  circumstance,  to 
which  Dr.  Price  himself  allows  a  certain  and  necessary  ope- 
ration,  that  which  he  here  calls  a  glarin<r  ahsurditij  is  pre- 
cisely his  own  principle,  unless  he  will  say,  that  a  man  is 
not  accountable  for  the  most  abandoned  and  detestable  leiclc- 
fdness,  which,  he  expressly  says,  implies  the  greatest  neces- 
sity of  sinning.  In  fact,  it  is  only  where  the  necessity  of 
sinning  arises  from  some  other  cause  than  a  mans  own  dispo- 
sition of  mijid,  that  we  ever  say  there  is  any  impropriety  in 
punishing  a  man  for  his  conduct.  If  the  impossibility  of 
acting  well  has  arisen  from  a  bad  disposition  or  habit,  its 
having  been  impossible,  loith  that  disposition  or  habit,  to  act 
virtuously,  is  never  any  reason  for  our  forbearing  punishment : 
because  we  know  that  punishment  is  proper  to  correct  that 
disposition  and  that  habit,  and  that  we  thereby  both  reform 
the  sinner  and  warn  others,  which  are  all  the  just  ends  of 
punishment ;  every  thing  else  deserving  no  other  name  than 
vengeance,  and  being  manifestly  absurd,  because  answering 
no  good  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  punishment,  used  with 
this  view,  will  be  administered  with  the  utmost  tenderness 
and  compassion, 

I  would  farther  take  the  liberty  to  observe,  that  Dr.  Price's 
opinion  of  libertij  being  essential  to  virtue,  has  led  him  to 
adopt  an  idea  of  it,  that  is  inconsistent  with  what  he  him- 
self has  acknowledged,  concerning  the  most  perfect  virtue 
arising  from  the  influence  of  motives  and  affections  of  mind. 
"  Instinctive  benevolence,"  he  says,  "  is  no  principle  of 
virtue,  nor  are  any  actions,  flowing  merely  from  it,  virtuous. 
As  far  as  this  influences,  so  far  something  else  than  reason 
and  goodness  influences,  and  so  much,  f  think,  is  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  moral  worth  of  any  action  or  character. 
This  observation  agrees  perfectly  with  the  common  senti- 
ments and  determinations  of  mankind."  And  again,  "  The 
conclusion  1  would  establish  is,  that  the  virtue  of  an  agent 
is  always  less  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  natural 
temper  and  propensities  fall  in  with  his  acftions,  instinctive 
principles  operate,  and  rational  reflection  on  what  is  right  to 
be  done  is  wan  ting." -j" 

•  Review,  p.  S03.     (P.)     Ch.  Viii.  Ed.  3,  p.  307. 
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Now  what  is  the  difference  between  affections  of  mind, 
from  which,  he  says,  arises  the  most  perfect  and  meritorious 
virtue,  and  instinctive  benevolence^  natural  temper  andj^ro- 
pensity  P  For  my  own  part,  I  see  no  difference,  but  that 
the  former  comprehends  the  latter.  For  what  is  instinctive 
benevolence,  or  natural  temper  and  propensitt/,  hut  particular 
affections  of  mind  ?  Also  the  language  of  the  former  para- 
graph, and  not  of  this,  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  it,  is,  I 
am  confident,  agreeable  to  the  common  sentiments  and  de- 
terminations of  mankind. 

Mankind,  in  general,  do  not  refine  so  much  as  Dr.  Price. 
Whatever  it  is  within  a  fnavi  that  leads  him  to  virtue,  and 
that  will  certainly  and  necessarily  inchne  him  to  act  right, 
or  to  do  what  they  approve,  they  deem  to  be  a  virtuous  priri' 
ciple,  to  be  the  foundation  of  merit,  and  to  entitle  to  reward. 
If  they  allow  a  man  more  merit  for  having  acquired  this  dis- 
position or  propensity,  than  upon  the  supposition  of  hi^ 
having  been  bom  with  it,  it  is  because  they  suppose  some 
prior  disposition  to  acquire  it,  and  so  strong  as  to  have  over- 
come considerable  obstacles  to  the  acquiring  of  it.  But  this 
is  only  carrying  the  principle  of  virtue,  the  foundation  of 
merit  and  of  a  title  to  reward,  a  little  higher.  The  nature 
of  it  is  still  the  very  same.  Men  are  charmed  with  a  virtu- 
ous conduct,  with  the  principle  that  was  the  cause  of  it, 
with  the  principle  that  was  the  cause  of  that  principle,  and 
«o  on,  as  far  as  you  please  to  go. 

The  only  reason  why  we  are  less  struck  with  a  virtuous 
action,  proceeding  from  what  is  called  natural  temper,  is 
because  we  consider  it  as  a  fickle  principle,  on  which  we 
can  have  no  sufficient  dependence  for  the  future.  But  let 
that  principle  be  supposed  to  be  veaWy  fixed  and  stable,  and 
wherein  does  it  differ  from  that  disposition  of  mind  which  is 
the  result  of  the  greatest  labour  and  attention  ? 

If  two  men  be  in  all  respects  the  same  inuiardly,  if  they 
feel  and  act  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  upon  all  occa- 
sions ;  how,  in  the  sight  of  God  or  man,  can  there  be  more 
virtue  in  the  present  conduct  of  the  one  than  in  that  of  the 
other,  whatever  difference  there  may  have  been  with  respect 
to  the  acquisition  of  that  temper  ?  Every  thing  that  is  so 
confirmed  as  toJbecome  habitual,  operates  exactly  like  what 
is  called  instinct  (for  my  own  part,  I  believe  them  to  be,  in 
all  cases,  the  very  same  thing) ;  but  does  a  course  of  virtue 
become  less  virtuous,  in  consequence  of  being  persisted  in, 
and,  consequently,  being  a  more  easyawd  mechanical  thing  ? 
Yet  this  is  the  natural  conclusion  from  Dr.  Price's  prin- 
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iples.     Volleius  Paterculus,  as  is  observed  hy  Mr.  Hobl>os, 
raises  Cato  because  "  be  was  good  bu  nature,  ct  quia  aliter 


ri] 

pra 

£sse  non  potuit. 

Tbese  maxims  take  away  all  virtue,  goodness  and  merit, 
from  the  greatest  and  best  of  all  Beiv^s,  and  bkewise  make  it 
absurd  to  pray  for  virtue,  since  nothing  that  is  communicated 
can  be  entitled  to  that  appellation.  And  surely  the  common 
ideas  and  practices  ot"  makind,  at  least  of  Christians,  repro- 
bate the  notion.  In  fact,  it  is  mere  Heathen  Stoicism,  which 
allows  men  to  pray  for  external  things,  but  admonishes  them 
that,  as  for  virtue,  it  is  our  own,  and  must  arise  from  icithin 
ourselves,  if  we  have  it  at  all.  And  yet  Dr.  Price,  I  know, 
prays,  like  other  Christians,  and  with  the  humility  of  a 
Necessarian,  who  considers  every  thing  belonging  to  him, 
temper,  will  and  conduct,  as  the  gift  of  God,  and  himself  as 
nothing  more  than  the  instrument  (though  at  the  same  time 
the  object)  of  his  gracious  designs.  And  as  I  am  not  alarmed 
at  the  moral  influence  of  his  opinions,  I  hope  he  will  not  be 
alarmed  at  that  of  mine. 

I  wish  Dr.  Price  would  consider  for  a  few  minutes  (and 
a  very  few,  I  should  think,  would  suffice)  what  this  self' 
determining  power,  of  which  he  makes  so  great  a  boast,  can 
be.  By  his  own  confession  it  is  not  judgment,  it  is  not  con- 
sciejice,  it  is  not  affection,  it  is  not  desire,  it  is  not  hope  ov  fear, 
nor  consequently  any  of  the  passions.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  7nere  will,  under  no  direction  or  guidance,  because  under 
no  influence  whatever  ;  and  of  what  value  or  use  can  such  a 
principle  be?  Supposing  the  thing  possible  (as  I  deem  it  to 
be  absolutely  impossible  that  the  will  should  act  without 
judgment,  conscience,  affection,  or  any  other  motive),  the 
determination,  though  dignified  with  the  appellation  oi  self 
cannot  be  any  thing  but  a  mere  random  decision,  which  may 
be  good  or  bad,  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  us,  like  the 
chance  of  a  die,  and  cannot  possibly  be  of  a  nature  to  be 
entitled  to  praise  or  blame,  merit  or  demerit,  reward  or 
punishment.  I  cannot,  therefore,  persuade  myself,  that  a 
wise  and  benevolent  author  would  have  given  man  a  power 
so  entirely  insignificant  to  every  valuable  purpose,  and  of 
such  a  nature  too,  that  himself  that  wisdom  and  power  in  the 
abstract,  could  not  controul  it. 

I  also  wnsh  Dr.  Price  would  consider  in  what  sense  a 
determination  of  his  mind  can  be  said  to  be  more  his  own,  on 
account  of  its  not  having  been  produced  b}'  previous  motivesy 
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but  in  a  manner  independent  of  all  motives,  or  reasons,  for 
choice.  For  my  part,  I  own  that,  supposing  the  thing  to 
be  possible,  as  1  conceive  it  to  be  naturally  impossible,  I 
cannot  see  either  any  thing  to  hoast  of  in  such  a  determina- 
tion, or  any  foundation  iov  property  in  it.  If  nothing  in  the 
preceding  state  of  his  mind  (which  would  come  under  the 
description  of  motive)  contributed  to  it,  how  did  he  contri- 
bute to  it ;  and,  therefore,  in  what  sense  can  he  call  it  his? 
If  he  reject  a  determination  produced  by  motives,  because 
motives  are  no  part  of  himself,  he  must  likewise  give  up  all 
claim  to  a  determination  produced  without  motives,  because 
that  also  would  be  produced  without  the  help  of  any  thing 
belonging  to  himself.  If  the  former  have  a  foreign  cause, 
and  therefore  he  cannot  claim  it,  the  latter  has  no  cause  atalU 
and  is,  therefore,  what  neither  himself  nor  any  other  person 
can  claim. 

But  the  thing  itself  is  absolutely  chimerical ;  a  power  of 
determining  without  motive,  or  a  proper  self- determining 
power,  without  any  regard  to  judgment,  conscience,  or  affec- 
tion, is  impossible.  It  is  to  suppose  an  effect  without  a 
cause.  The  supposition  is  contrary  to  all  experience  and 
observation  :  and  if  we  only  admit  this  one  wuAenmhXe  fact, 
viz.  that  the  will  cannot  properly  determine  itself,  but  is 
always  determined  by  motives,  that  is,  by  the  present  dispo- 
sition of  the  mind,  and  the  views  of  things  presented  to  it, 
it  cannot  be  any  other  than  a  necessary  determination,  sub- 
ject to  laws  as  strict  and  invariable  as  those  of  mechanics. 
There  cannot  possibly  be  any  medium  in  the  case.  If  we 
always  choose  that  object,  or  that  action,  which,  on  whatever 
account,  appears  preferable  at  the  moment  of  making  the 
choice,  it  will  always  be  determined  by  some  invariable  rule, 
depending  upon  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  the  ideas  present 
to  it;  and  it  will  never  be  equally  in  our  power  to  choose 
two  things,  when  all  the  previous  circumstances  are  the  very 
same. 

SECTION  VII. 

Of  the  Propriety  of  FvEWARDS  and  Punishments,  a?id 
the  Foundation  of  Praise  and  Blame,  on  the  Scheme  of 
Necessity. 

The  objection  to  thedoctrineof  necessity  that  has  weighed 
the  most  with  those  who  have  considered  the  subject,  is  that, 
if  men's  determinations  and  actions  flow  necessarily  from 
the  previous  state  of  their  minds,  and  the  motives  or  in- 
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fluenccs  to  which  they  are  exposed,  the  idea  of  respojisibilUt/ 
or  accoun table tiess  vanishes,  and  there  can  be  no  propriety  or 
use  of  rewards  or  punishments. 

Now  1  liope  to  make  it  appear  that  when  the  case  is  rightly 
understood,  there  can  be  no  use  or  propriety  of  rewards  or 
punishments  on  any  other  scheme,  but  the  greatest  possible 
upon  this. 

In  order  to  make  this  clearly  apprehended,  let  us  suppose 
two  minds  constructed,  as  I  may  say,  upon  the  principles  of 
the  two  opposite  schemes  of  necessit//  and  liberty,  all  the 
determinations  of  the  one  being  invariably  directed  by  its 
previous  dispositions,  and  the  motives  presented  to  it,  while 
the  other  shall  have  a  power  of  determining,  in  all  cases,  in 
a  manner  independent  of  any  such  previous  disposition  or 
motives ;  which  is  precisely  the  difference  between  the 
systems  of  necessity  and  liberty,  philosophically  and  strictly 
defined.  To  avoid  circumlocution,  let  us  call  the  former  A 
and  the  latter  B.  I  will  farther  suppose  myself  to  be  a 
father,  and  these  two  my  children ;  and,  knowing  their 
inward  make  and  constitution,  let  us  consider  how  1  should 
treat  them. 

My  object  is  to  make  them  virtuous  and  happy.  All  my 
precepts,  and  the  whole  of  my  discipline,  are  directed  to  that 
end.  For  the  use  of  discipline  is  by  the  hope  of  something 
which  the  subjects  of  it  know  to  be  good,  or  the  fear  of  some- 
thing which  they  know  to  be  evil,  to  engage  them  to  act  in 
such  a  manner  as  the  person  who  has  the  conduct  of  that 
discipline  well  knows  to  be  for  their  good  ultimateli/,  though 
they  cannot  see  it.  In  other  words,  I  must  make  use  of 
present  good  and  present  evil  in  order  to  secure  their  future 
2Lnd  greatest  good ;  the  former  being  within  the  apprehension 
of  my  children,  and  the  latter  lying  beyond  it,  and  being 
known  to  myself  only.  This  I  take  to  be  precisely  the 
nature  of  discipline,  the  person  who  conducts  it  being  sup- 
posed to  have  more  knowledge,  experience  and  judgment, 
than  those  who  are  subject  to  it. 

Now,  since  motives  have  a  certain  and  necessary  influence 
on  the  mind  of  A,  I  know  that  the  prospect  of  good  will 
certainly  incline  him  to  do  what  I  recommend  to  him,  and 
the  fear  of  evil  will  deter  him  from  any  thing  that  I  wish  to 
dissuade  him  from  ;  and  therefore  I  bring  him  under  the 
course  of  discipline  above  described,  with  the  greatest  hope 
of  success.  Other  influences,  indeed,  to  which  he  may 
be  exposed,  and  that  I  am  not  aware  of,  may  counteract  my 
views,  and  thereby  my  object  may  be  frustrated  ;  but,  not- 
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withstanding  this,  my  discipline  will,  likewise,  have  its  cer- 
tain and  necessary  effect,  counteracting  in  part,  at  least,  all 
foreign  and  unfavourable  influence,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
wholly  lost  upon  him.  Every  promise  and  every  threaten- 
ing, every  reward  and  every  punishment,  judiciously  admi- 
nistered, works  to  my  end.  If  this  discipline  be  suffieient 
to  overcome  any  foreign  influence,  I  engage  my  son  in  a 
train  of  proper  actions,  which,  by  means  oi  \h.e  mechanical 
structure  of  his  mitid,  will,  at  length,  form  a  stable  habit, 
which  insures  my  success. 

But  in  my  son  B,  I  have  to  do  with  a  creature  of  quite 
another  make ;  motives  have  no  necessary  or  certain  influ- 
ence upon  his  determinations,  and  in  all  cases,  where  the 
principle  of  freedom  from  the  certain  influence  of  motives 
takes  place,  it  is  exactly  an  equal  chance  whether  my  pro- 
mises or  threatenings,  my  rewards  or  punishments,  deter- 
mine his  actions  or  not.  The  self-determining  power  is  not  at 
all  of  the  nature  of  any  mechanical  influence,  that  may  be 
counteracted  by  influences  equally  mechanical,  but  is  a 
thing  with  respect  to  which  I  can  make  no  sort  of  calcula- 
tion, and  against  which  I  can  make  no  provision.  Even  the 
longest  continued  series  of  proper  actions  will  form  no 
habit  that  can  be  depended  upon,  and,  therefore,  after  all 
my  labour  and  anxiety,  my  object  is  quite  precarious  an<l 
uncertain. 

If  we  suppose  that  B  is  in  some  degree  determined  by 
motives,  in  that  very  degree,  and  no  other,  is  he  a  proper 
subj'ect  of  discipline  ;  and  he  can  never  become  wholly  so, 
till  his  self-determining  power  be  entirely  discharged,  and 
he  comes  to  be  the  same  kind  of  being  with  A,  on  whom 
motives  of  all  kinds  have  a  certain  and  necessary  influence. 
Had  I  the  making  of  my  own  children,  they  should  certainly 
be  all  constituted  like  A,  and  none  of  them  like  B. 

Besides,  the  discipline  of  A  will  have  a  suitable  influence 
on  all  that  are  constituted  like  him,  so  thatybr  their  sakes,  as 
well  as  on  the  account  of  A  himself,  I  ought  to  bring  him 
under  this  salutary  treatment.  And  thus  all  the  ends  of 
discipline  are  answered,  and  rewards  and  punishments  have 
the  greatest  propriety,  because  they  have  the  fullest  effect, 
upon  the  doctrine  of  necessity  ;  whereas  it  is  evident  the}'^ 
are  absolutely  lost,  having  no  effect  whatever,  upon  the  op- 
posite scheme. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fairest  and  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable view  of  the  subject ;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
the  Divine  Being,  the  father  of  us  all,  in  order  to  make  us 
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the  proper  subjects  of  discipline,  and  thereby  secure  our 
greatest  happiness  (which  is  all  that,  philosophically  speak- 
ing, is  really  meant  by  making  us  accountable  creatures), 
must  constitute  us  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  motives  shall 
have  a  certain  and  necessary  influence  upon  our  minds,  and 
must  not  leave  us  at  liberty  to  be  influenced  by  them,  or  not, 
at  our  arbitrary  pleasure. 

1  do  not  think  it  is  properly  necessary  to  add  any  thing 
more  on  this  subject ;  but,  because  this  question  has  (per- 
haps more  than  any  other  in  the  whole  compass  of  philo- 
sophical discussion)  been  rendered  obscure  by  an  unfair  and 
improper  manner  of  stating,  I  shall  give  another  view  of  it ; 
by  which,  1  hope,  it  will  appear,  that  there  is  all  the  foun- 
dation that  we  can  wish,  for  a  proper  accountabletiess^  and  for 
praise  and  hlame^  upon  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  not  so 
much  as  a  shadow  of  any  real  foundation  for  them  upon  any 
other  supposition,  the  boasted  advantage  of  the  doctrine  of 
liberty  he\ox\^\n^  m  fact,  to  the  doctrine  o^  necessity  ox\\y  \ 
and  I  am  confident  that  my  ideas  on  this  subject  are,  at  the 
same  time,  those  of  the  vulgar^  and  agreeable  to  sound  philo" 
sopky^  while  those  of  the  metaphysicians,  who  have  adopted 
a  contrary  opinion,  are  founded  on  a  mere  fallacy. 

When  J,  or  the  world  at  large  praise  my  son  A,  we  tell 
him  we  admire  his  excellent  disposition^  in  consequence  of 
which  all  good  motives  have  a  certain  and  never-failing  in- 
fluence upon  his  mind,  always  determining  his  choice  to^ 
what  is  virtuous  and  honourable,  and  that  his  conduct  is  not 
directed  either  by  mere  w^7/,  or  the  authority  of  any  other 
personyhut  proceeds  from  his  own  virtuous  disposition  only, 
and  that  his  good  habits  are  so  confirmed,  that  neither  pro- 
mises nor  threatenings  are  able  to  draw  him  aside  from  Im 
duty. 

In  this  representation  -I  am  confident  that  I  keep  back 
nothing  that  is  essential.  The  ideas  of  mankind  in  general 
never  go  beyond  this,  when  they  praise  any  person,  nor, 
philosophically  speaking,  owo-/*^  they  to  do  it.  Praise  that 
is  founded  on  any  other  principles  is  really  absurd,  and,  if  it 
was  understood  by  the  vulgar,  would  be  reprobated  by 
them,  as  entirely  repugnant  to  their  conceptions  of  it. 
This  will  clearly  appear  by  considering  the  case  of  my 
son  B. 

We  have  supposed  that  A  has  done  a  virtuous  action, 
and  has  been  commended,  because  it  proceeded  from  the 
bent  of  his  mind  to  virtue,  so  that  whenever  proper  circum- 
stances occurred,  he  necessarily  did  what  we  wished  him  to 
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have  done.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  B  does  the  very  same 
thing ;  but  let  it  be  fully  understood,  that  the  cause  of  his 
right  determination  was  not  any  bias  or  disposition  of  mind 
in  favour  of  virtue,  or  because  a  good  motive  influenced  him 
to  do  it ;  but  that  his  determination  was  produced  by  some- 
thing within  him  (call  it  by  what  name  you  please)  of  a 
quite  different  nature,  with  respect  to  which  motives  of  any 
kind  have  no  sort  of  influence  or  efl^ect,  a  mere  arbitrary 
pleasure,  without  any  reason  whatever,  (for  a  reason  is  a 
motive,)  and  1  apprehend  he  would  no  more  be  thought  a 
proper  subject  of  praise,  notwithstanding  he  should  do  what 
was  right  in  itself,  than  the  dice  which,  by  a  fortunate 
throw,  should  give  a  man  an  estate.  It  is  true,  the  action 
was  right,  but  there  was  not  the  proper  principle  and  motive, 
which  are  the  only  just  foundations  of  praise. 

In  short,  where  the  proper  influence  of  motives  ceases,  the 
proper  foundation  of  praise  and  blame  disappears  with  it ; 
and  a  self -deter  mining  power,  supposed  to  act  in  a  manner 
independent  of  motive,  and  even  contrary  to  every  thing 
that  comes  under  that  description,  is  a  thing  quite  foreign  to 
every  idea  that  bears  the  least  relation  to  praise  or  blame. 
A  good  action  produced  in  this  manner,  is  no  indication  of 
B.  good  disposition  of  mind,  inclined  to  yield  to  the  influence 
of  good  impressions,  and,  therefore,  is  nothing  on  which  I 
can  depend  for  the  future.  Even  a  series  of  good  actions, 
produced  in  this  manner,  gives  no  security  for  a  proper 
conduct  in  future  instances,  because  such  actions  can  form 
no  habit,  i.e.  7io  necessary  tendency  to  a  particular  conduct; 
but  every  thing  is  liable  to  be  reversed  by  this  self-deter- 
mining principle,  which  can  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  motives 
and  all  reasons. 

So  difficult  is  it  to  get  out  of  the  road  of  common  sense, 
that  even  philosophical  persons  will  farther  deceive  them- 
selves, by  saying,  that  the  self-determining  power  is  in- 
fluenced by  motives,  and  does  not  determine  absolutely  at 
random.  But  if  this  be  a  proper  influence,  there  can  be  no 
proper  self-determining  power,  except  by  self-determination 
be  understood  what  the  world  in  general  always  does  under- 
stand by  it,  viz.  a  power  of  determination  not  subject  to  the 
controul  of  others,  but  produced  by  causes  operating  within 
a  man's  self  only.  If,  when  the  state  of  mind,  and  every 
idea  present  to  it,  are  precisely  the  same,  there  be  a  power 
of  forming  either  of  two  contrary  resolutions  (which  is  the 
case,  if  necessary  determination  be  excluded),  it  is  plain  that 
the   proper  cause   of  the   resolution,    that  which   actually 
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decided  in  the  case,  could  not  be  any  thing  either  in  tlie 
state  of  the  mind  itself,  or  any  idea  present  to  if,  (because, 
notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  there  is  a  power  of 
determining  either  agreeable,  or  contrary  to  their  natural  in- 
fluence,) and,  therefore,  could  not  be  any  thing  to  which 
mankind  have  ever  attributed  either  praise  or  blame.  It  is 
never  the  action,  but  the  disposition  of  mind,  and  the  motive, 
that  makes  any  thing  meritorious;  and  here  the  determi- 
nation was  not  caused  either  by  the  state  of  mind,  or  any 
motive  whatever. 

I  will  venture  to  say  that,  let  this  case  be  stated  with  ever 
so  much  address  and  refinement,  it  will  still  be  found  that 
there  cannot  beany  just  foundation  for  praise,  but  upon  a 
scheme  which  supposes  the  mind  to  be  so  disposed,  as  that 
just  views  of  things  will  necessarily  determine  the  will  to 
right  action.  The  two  schemes  of  liberty  and  necessity 
admit  of  no  medium  between  them.  But  if  any  kind  of 
medium  be  supposed,  in  which  something  shall  be  allowed 
to  the  influence  of  motive,  and  something  to  the  self-deter- 
mining  power,  acting  independently  of  motive,  still  all  the 
virtue  and  merit,  all  the  foundation  for  praise,  takes  place 
just  so  far  as  necessity  takes  place,  and  fails  just  so  far 
as  this  imaginary  liberty  of  choice,  acting  independently  of 
motives,  interferes  to  obstruct  it. 

It  has  been  seen  that  jninishment  would  have  no  propriety 
or  use  upon  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  liberty ;  blame 
also,  upon  the  same  scheme,  would  be  equally  absurd  and 
ill-founded.  If  my  child  A  acts  wrong,  I  tell  him  that  I 
am  exceedingly  displeased,  because  he  has  shewn  a  dispo- 
sition of  mind,  on  which  motives  to  virtue  have  no  sufficient 
influence ;  that  he  appears  to  have  such  a  propensity  to  vicious 
indulgences,  that  I  am  afraid  he  is  irreclaimable,  and  that  his 
utter  ruin  will  be  the  consequence  of  it.  This  is  the  proper 
language  of  blame,  and,  upon  a  mind  constituted  like  that 
of  A,  may  have  a  good  effect,  as  well  as  the  discipline  of 
punishment. 

But  if  the  constitution  of  the  mind  of  B  be  attended  to, 
it  will  be  seen  that  blame  is  equally  absurd,  as  punishment 
is  unavailing.  If  he  has  acted  the  same  part  that  A  has 
done,  the  language  which  I  addressed  to  A  will  not  apply 
to  him.  It  is  true,  that  he  has  done  what  is  wrong,  and  it 
must  have  bad  consequences;  but  it  was  not  from  any  bad 
disposition  of  mind,  that  made  him  subject  to  be  influenced 
by  bad  impressions.  No,  his  determination  had  a  cause  of 
quite  another  nature.     It  was  a  choice  directed  by  no  bad 
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motive  whatever,  but  a  mere  taill,  acting  independently  of 
any  motive,  and  which,  though  it  has  been  on  the  side  of 
vice  to-day,  may  be  on  the  side  of  virtue  to-morrovi^.  My 
blame  or  reproaches,  therefore,  being  ill-founded,  and  inca- 
pable of  having  any  effect,  it  is  my  wisdom  to  withhold 
them,  and  wait  the  uncertain  issue  with  patience. 

If  this  be  not  a  just,  impartial  and  philosophical  state  of 
this  case,  I  do  not  know  what  is  so ;  and  by  this  means  it 
appears,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  necessary/  injluence  of  motives 
upon  the  mind  of  man,  makes  him  the  proper  subject  of 
discipline,  reward  and  punishment,  praise  and  blame,  both 
in  the  common  and  philosophical  use  of  the  words ;  and 
the  doctrine  of  self-determination^  independent  of  the  influ- 
ence of  motives,  entirely  disqualifies  a  man  from  being  the 
proper  subject  of  them. 

It  is  said,  that  the  nature  of  remorse  implies  a  self-deter- 
mining power.  I  answer,  that  this  is  no  other  than  the 
same  deception  that  I  have  explained  before.  For  blaming 
ourselves,  or  blaming  another,  are  things  of  the  very  same 
nature,  and  depend  upon  the  same  principles.  The  sense 
of  self-reproach  and  shame,  is  excited  by  our  finding  that 
we  have  a  disposition  of  mind  leading  to  vice,  and  on  which 
motives  to  virtue,  in  particular  cases,  have  had  no  influence. 

If  I  blame  myself  for  any  thing  else,  viz.  for  not  exerting 
a  self- determining  power,  by  which  I  may  suppose  that  I 
might  have  acted  otherwise,  independently  of  the  previous 
disposition  of  mind,  and  the  motives  then  present  to  it,  the 
idea  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  excite  any  proper  remorse.  For 
it  has  been  shewn  to  afford  no  foundation  for  blame  whatever, 
and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  possibly  do  it.  For  on 
this  supposition  there  is  nothing  vicious  or  blame-worthy 
that  is  the  proper  cause  of  the  action,  but  something  that 
bears  no  sort  of  relation  to  morality.  Morals  depend  upon 
inward  dispositions  of  mind,  and  good  or  had  habits;  but 
this  self-determination  is  a  thing  capable  of  counteracting  all 
dispositions,  and  all  habits,  and  not  by  means  of  contrary 
dispositions  and  contrary  habits,  but  by  a  power  of  quite 
another  nature,  to  which  the  properties  of  dispositions  and 
habits,  such  as  approbation  or  disapprobation,  in  a  moral 
sense,  or  praise  or  blame,  cannot  possibly  belong. 

A  man,  indeed,  when  he  reproaches  himself  for  any 
particular  action  in  his  past  conduct,  may  fancy  that,  if  he 
was  in  the  same  situation  again,  he  would  have  acted  dif- 
ferently. But  this  is  a  mere  deception;  and,  if  he  examines 
himself  strictly,  and  takes  in  all  circumstances,  he  may  be 
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satisfied  tliat,  with  the  same  inward  disposition  of  mind,  and 
with  precisely  the  same  views  of  things  lliat  he  had  then, 
and  exclusive  of  all  others  that  he  has  acquired  by  reflection 
since,  he  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did. 

But  will  this  conviction  at  all  lessen  his  sense  of  grief  or 
shame  P  On  the  contrary,  it  will  only  more  fully  satisfy 
him,  that  his  dispositions  and  habit  of  mind,  at  titat  time 
were  so  bad,  that  the  vicious  action  was  unavoidable.  And 
the  sense  he  now  has  of  this  deplorable  state  of  his  mind, 
and  the  alarming  tendency  of  it,  will  operate  so  as  to  make 
him  act  better,  and  become  better  disposed  for  the  future ; 
so  that,  upon  another  similar  occasion,  he  would  not  do  what 
he  did  before.  And  is  not  this  all  the  benefit  that  a  man  can 
possibly  derive  from  a  sense  of  shame  and  self-reproach, 
commonly  called  remorse  of  conscience?  Thus,  I  hope,  I 
have  made  good  what  I  advanced  on  this  subject,  in  my 
Examination  of  the  Writings  of  Drs.  Reid,  Bealtie,  and 
Oswald,*' 

As  different  representations  of  the  same  thing,  and  dif- 
ferent views  of  it,  affect  the  mind  differently,  and  a  view 
that  does  not  at  all  strike  one  person  may  strike  another, 
I  shall  conclude  this  Section  with  some  just  observations  of 
Mr.  Hume,  and  others  of  Mr.  Search  and  Lord  Kames, 
relating  to  the  subject  of  it. 

"  Actions,*'  says  Mr.  Hume,  "  are,  by  their  very  nature, 
temporary  and  perishing  ;  and  where  they  proceed  not  from 
some  cause  in  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  person 
who  performed  them,  they  can  neither  redound  to  his 
honour,  if  good,  nor  infamy,  if  evil.  "X^ie  actions  them- 
selves may  be  blameable,  they  may  be  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  morality  and  religion,  but  the  person  is  not  responsible 
for  them.  And  as  they  proceeded  from  nothing  in  hini  that 
is  durable  and  constant,  and  leave  nothing  of  that  nature 
behind  them,  it  is  impossible  he  can,  on  that  account,  be- 
come the  object  of  punishment  or  vengeance.  According 
to  the  principle,  therefore,  which  denies  necessiti/,  and  con- 
sequently causes,  a  man  is  as  pure  and  untainted  after  having 
committed  the  most  horrid  crime,  as  at  the  first  moment  of 
his  birth  ;  nor  is  his  character  any  way  concerned  in  his 
actions,  since  they  are  not  derived  from  it,  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  one  can  never  be  used  as  a  proof  of  the  depravity 
of  the  other."  t 


♦  See  the  paragraph  on  Self-determininp  Power,  p.  93. 
t  Philosophical  Essays,  p.  155.     {P.)  IT^O,  Ess.  viii.  Ft.  -2, 
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"  Men  are  not  blamed/'  he  says,  "  for  such  actions  as 
they  perform  ignoranlly^  and  casually^  whatever  may  be  the 
consequences.  Why  ?  but  because  the  principles  of  these 
actions  are  only  momentary^  and  terminate  in  them  alone. 
Men  are  less  blamed  for  such  evil  actions  as  they  perform 
hastily  and  unpremeditated ly,  than  for  such  as  proceed  from 
thought  and  delibeiation.  For  what  reason  ?  but  because  a 
hasty  temper,  though  a  constant  cause  or  principle  in  the 
mind,  operates  only  by  intervals,  and  infects  not  the  whole 
character."  * 

"  Freedom  of  action,"  says  Mr.  Search,  "  and  so  much 
understanding  as  may  make  the  party  sensible  for  what  the 
punishment  was  inflicted,  are  ahvays  esteemed  necessary 
requisites  to  render  him  obnoxious  thereto  ;  because  punish- 
ment operating  upon  the  imagination,  and  through  that  upon 
the  will,  where  either  of  these  two  channels  are  wanting, 
becomes  useless,  and  consequently  unjust.  Therefore,  sly 
revenges,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  accidents,  and  nobody 
can  know  they  were  the  effect  of  resentment,  though  some- 
times practised  by  spiteful  persons,  have  never  been  holden 
warrantable  by  the  judicious.  Nor  will  a  righteous  man 
punish  where  the  transgressor  had  not  liberty  of  choice, 
nor  where  the  reason  of  his  punishing  cannot  be  under- 
stood." t 

*'  In  none  of  the  works  of  Providence,"  says  Lord  Kames, 
*'  as  far  as  we  can  penetrate,  is  there  displayed  a  deeper  reach 
of  art  and  wisdom,  than  in  the  laws  of  action  peculiar  to 
man,  as  a  thinking  and  rational  being.  Were  he  let  loose, 
to  act  in  contradiction  to  motives,  there  would  be  no  place 
for  prudence,  foresight,  nor  for  adjusting  means  to  an  end. 
It  could  not  be  foreseen  by  others  what  a  man  would  do  the 
next  hour,  nay,  it  could  not  be  foreseen  even  by  himself. 
Man  would  not  be  capable  of  rewards  and  punishments,  he 
would  not  be  fitted  either  for  divine  or  for  human  govern- 

•  Phil.  Ess.  p.  156.     (P.)   1730,   Ess.  viii.  Pt.  2. 

t  "The  Light  of  Nature  pursued,"  1768,  V.  p.  233.  (P.)  The  author,  under  the! 
jjame  of  Edivard  Search,  was  Abraham  Tucl;er,  Esq.  a  learned  country  gentleman 
of  Surry,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  law.  Mr.  Lindsey,  who  appears  to  have  known 
Mr.  Tucker  well,  describes  the  grand  purpose  of  this  work  to  have  been  the 
"inculcating  that  glorious  truth,  that  all  things  flow  from  and  are  constituted  by 
the  will  and  appointment,  and  are  under  the  absolute,  unerring  direction  of  a  Being 
of  boundless  wisdom,  power  and  goodness,  the  benevolent  Parent  of  the  universe, 
and  are  tending  to,  and  will  not  fail  of  terminating  in  the  virtue  and  final  endless 
happiness  of  all  his  rational  offspring."  Mr.  Tucker  was  an  Unitarian^  but  "be- 
came an  advocate  for  retaining  the  Trinitariati  forms  in  the  service  of  the  church — 
by  labouring  all  he  could  to  put  an  t/»iifanan  sense  upon  them."  He  died  in  1776. 
See  Lindsay's  Hist.  View,  1783,  pp.  406, 407. 
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ment,  he  would  be  a  creature  that  has  no  resemblance  to 
the  humnn  race.  But  man  is  not  let  loose  :  tor  though  he 
is  at  liberty  to  act  according  to  his  own  will,  yet  his  will  is 
regulated  by  desire,  and  desire  by  wliat  pleases  and  dis- 
pleases. This  connexion  preserves  uniformity  of  conduct, 
and  confines  human  actions  within  the  great  chain  of  causes 
and  effects.  By  this  admirable  system,  liberty  and  necessity, 
seemingly  incompatible,  are  made  perfectly  concordant,  fit- 
ting us  for  society  and  for  government,  both  human  and 
divine.* 

*'  How  hard  is  the  lot  of  the  human  speeies  to  be  thus 
tied  down  and  fixed  by  motives,  subjected  by  a  necessary 
law  to  the  choice  of  evil,  if  evil  happen  to  be  the  prevailing 
motive,  or  if  it  mislead  us,  under  the  form  of  our  greatest 
interest  or  good  !  How  happy  to  have  had  a  free  independent 
power  of  acting  contrary  to  motives,  when  the  prevailing 
motive  hath  a  bad  tendency  !  By  this  power  we  might  have 
pushed  our  way  to  virtue  and  happiness,  whatever  motives 
were  suggested  by  vice  and  folly  to  draw  us  back  ;  or  we 
might  by  arbitrary  will  have  refrained  from  acting  the  bad 
part,  though  all  the  power  of  motives  concurred  to  urge  us 
on.  So  far  well  ;  but  let  us  see  whither  this  will  carry  us. 
This  arbitrary  power  being  once  supposed,  may  it  not  be 
exerted  against  good  motives  as  well  as  against  bad  ones  ?  If 
it  do  us  good  by  accident,  in  restraining  us  from  vice,  may  it 
not  do  us  ill  by  accident,  in  restraining  us  from  virtue  ?  And 
so  shall  we  not  be  thrown  loose  altogether  ?  At  this  rate  no 
man  could  be  depended  upon.  Promises,  oaths,  vows, 
would  be  vain  :  for  nothing  can  ever  bind  or  fix  a  man  who 
is  influenced  by  no  motive.  The  distinction  of  characters 
would  be  at  an  end :  for  a  person  cannot  have  a  character, 
who  hath  no  fixed  or  uniform  principle  of  action.  Na}', 
moral  virtue  itself,  and  all  the  force  of  law,  rule  and  oblicra- 
tion,  would,  upon  this  hypothesis,  be  nothing.  For  no 
creature  can  be  the  subject  of  rational  or  moral  government, 
whose  actions,  by  the  constitution  of  its  nature,  are  inde- 
pendent of  motives,  whose  will  is  capricious  and  arbitrary. 
To  exhort,  to  instruct,  to  promise,  to  threaten,  would  be  to 
no  purpose.  In  short,  such  a  creature,  if  such  could  exist, 
would  be  a  most  bizarre  and  unaccountable  being,  a  mere 
absurdity  in  nature,  whose  existence  could  serve  no  end. 
Were  we  so  constituted  as  always  to  be  determined  by 
the  moral  sense,  even  against  the  strongest  counter-motives, 

•  Sketches  on  Man,  II.  p.  300.    (P.)   1807,  III.  pp.  184,  185. 
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this  would  be  consistent  with  human  nature;  because  it 
would  preserve  entire  the  connexion  that,  by  an  unalterable 
law,  is  established  betwixt  the  will  and  the  prevailing  motive. 
But  to  break  this  connexion  altogether,  to  introduce  an  un- 
bounded arbitrary  liberty,  in  opposition  to  which  motives 
should  not  have  influence,  would  be,  instead  of  amending, 
to  deform  and  unhinge  the  human  constitution.  No  reason 
have  we,  therefore,  to  regret  that  we  find  the  will  necessa- 
rily subjected  to  motives.  The  truth  of  this  general  posi- 
tion must  coincide  with  our  wish,  unless  we  would  rather 
have  man  to  be  a  whimsical  and  ridiculous,  than  a  rational 
and  moral  being."* 


SECTION  VIII. 

How  far  Mens  general  conduct  will  be  injluenced  hy 
the  Belief  of  the  Doctrine  of  Necessity. 

It  is  imagined  by  some,  that  the  apprehension  of  all  the 
actions  of  men  depending  upon  motives  which  necessarily 
influence  their  determinations,  so  that  no  action  or  event 
could  possibly  be  otherwise  than  it  has  been.,  is,  or  is  to  be, 
would  make  men  indifferent  with  respect  to  their  conduct, 
or  to  what  befalls  them  in  life.  I  answer,  so  it  would,  if 
their  own  actions  and  determinations  were  not  necessary 
links  in  this  chain  of  causes  and  events,  and  if  their  good 
or  bad  success  did  not,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
depend  upon  themselves. 

But  this  being  the  case,  the  apprehension  that  their  en- 
deavours to  promote  their  own  happiness  will  have  a  certain 
and  necessary  effect,  and  that  no  well-judged  effort  of  theirs 
will  be  lost,  instead  of  disposing  them  to  remit  their  labour, 
will  encourage  them  to  exert  themselves  with  redoubled 
vigour ;  and  the  desire  of  happiness  cannot  but  be  allowed 
to  have  the  same  influence  upon  all  systems. 

With  respect  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  mind, 
considered  in  a  moral  respect,  a  man  has,  certainly,  more 
encouragement  to  take  pains  to  improve  it,  when  he  is  sen- 
sible that,  according  to  the  settled  constitution  and  estab- 
lished laws  of  nature,  it  depends  entirely  upon  himself 
whether  it  be  improved  or  not ;  that  his  negligence  will  be 
followed  by  necessary  and  certain  ruin,  whereas  his  circum- 

*  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  p.  I77.  (p.)  Ed. 
S,  1779,  pp.  169— 171.    By  Lord  Karnes.     See  p.  96.   iVofc. 
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spection,  rosoliition  and  perseverance,  will  be  atUndod  with 
as  certain  and  necessary  success  ;  things  foreign  to  himsc/f 
not  interfering-  here,  as  they  sometimes  do  in  the  conduct  of 
civil  affairs,  to  disappoint  the  best  concerted  schemes. 

AH  this  may,  perhaps,  be  made  more  intelligible  by  an 
example.  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  give  one.  No 
man  entertains  a  doubt,  but  that  every  thing  rclatin^^  to 
vegetation  is  subject  to  the  established  laws  of  nature ;  and 
supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  with  respect  to  the  human 
mind  and  its  operations,  a  Being  of  perfect  intelligence  and 
foresight  will  know  how  we  shall  be  provided  for  the  next 
or  any  future  year ;  so  that,  in  fact,  our  provision  for  the 
next  year,  and  all  the  events  of  it,  are  absolutely  fixed, 
and  nothing  can  interfere  to  make  it  otherwise  than  it  is  to 
be.  But  will  any  farmer,  believing  this  ever  so  firmly,  neg- 
lect on  this  account  to  sow  his  fields,  and  content  himself 
with  saying,  "  God  knows  how  I  shall  be  provided  for  the 
next  year  ;  I  cannot  change  his  decree,  and  let  his  will  be 
done"  ?  We  see,  in  fact,  that  such  a  persuasion  never 
operates  in  this  manner ;  because,  though  the  chain  of 
events  is  necessary,  our  own  determinations  and  actions  are 
necessary  links  of  that  chain.  This  gives  the  farmer  the 
fullest  assurance  that,  if  it  be  decreed  for  him  to  starve,  it  is 
likewise  decreed  for  him  to  neglect  to  sow  his  fields  ;  but  if 
he  do  sow  his  fields,  which  depends  entirely  upon  himself, 
that  then,  since  the  laws  of  nature  are  invariable,  it  will 
be  evident  that  no  such  unfavourable  decree  had  gone 
forth. 

In  fact,  the  system  of  necessity  makes  every  man  the 
maker  of  his  own  fortune,  in  a  stricter  sense  than  any  other 
system  whatever ;  and  the  belief  of  this  gives  a  man  greater 
confidence  of  success  in  all  his  labours,  since  none  of  them 
can  be  in  vain.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  this  chain  of  the 
necessary  connexion  of  causes  and  effects  is  broken  there 
uncertainty  enters,  and  the  idea  of  this  is  always  accom- 
panied with  indifference  or  despair. 

As  our  persuasion  concerning  the  doctrine  of  necessity 
cannot  make  any  change  in  our  conduct  with  respect  to 
men,  whom  we  know  we  must  gain  to  our  interest  by  proper 
conduct  and  address,  so  neither  can  it  aflect  our  behaviour 
with  respect  to  God  ;  the  mode  and  object  of  our  address  to 
both  being  exactly  similar. 

Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  there  can  be  any  diffi- 
culty attending  the  subject  of  prayer y  or  any  branch  of  it, 
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upon  the  supposition  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  that  does 
not  equally  affect  it,  on  the  general  supposition  of  God's 
knowing  all  our  wants,  and  being  disposed  to  supply  them, 
as  far  as  it  is  proper  that  he  should  do  it.    And,  with  respect 
to  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  whole  of  our  inter- 
course with  the  Deity  is  founded  upon  the  idea  of  his  con- 
descending,  for   our  good,   to  be  considered  by  us   in  the 
familiar  light  of  ?i  parent  or  governor.     And  having,  for  our 
good,    assumed   these   characters,  he  will  certainly   realize 
them,  by  requiring  of  us  such  behaviour  as  wise  parents 
require  of  their  children,  and  wise  governors  of  their  sub- 
jects.    Now,  wise  parents  often  justly  refuse  to  supply  the 
wants  of  their  children,  till  they  solicit  for  it  with  a  proper 
temper  of  mind.     But  this  subject  I  have  considered  more 
largely,   in   my  Institutes   of  Natural  and  Revealed  Reli- 
gion.^    I  shall,  therefore,  in  this  place,  only  present  my 
reader  with  a  different  view  that  Mr.  Hobbes  has  given  of  it, 
on   the  supposition  of  prayer  not  being  the  cause,  or  the 
proper  means,  of  procuring  any  favour  from  God ;  his  con- 
duct towards  us  being  determined  on  other  accounts. 

"  Thanksgiving,"  says  he,  "  is  no  cause  of  the  blessing 
past,  and  that  which  is  past  is  sure  and  necessary  ;  yet  even 
amongst  men,  thanks  is  in  use,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
benefit  past,  though  we  should  expect  no  new  benefit  for  our 
gratitude  ;  and  prayer  to  God  Almighty  is  but  thanksgiving 
for  God's  blessings  in  general;  and  though  it  precede  the 
particular  thing  we  ask,  yet  it  is  not  a  cause,  or  means  of  it, 
but  a  signification  that  we  expect  nothing  but  from  God,  in 
such  manner  as  he,  not  as  we,  will."f 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  satisfied,  that  it  can  only  be  in 
consequence  of  some  gross  inis-stating  of  the  case,  if  the 
belief  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity  appear  to  have,  in  any 
respect,  an  unfavourable  influence  upon  the  mind  ;  and,  in 
a  variety  of  respects,  it  cannot  but  be  apparent,  that  it  must 
have  the  happiest  and  noblest  effects  imaginable.  But  I 
purposely  confine  myself  to  what  has  been  thought  most 
unpromising  in  the  system  that  I  have  adopted,  and  what  is 
generally  esteemed  to  be  the  dark  and  dangerous  side  of  the 
principle.  And,  if  even  this  view  of  it,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered fairly  and  impartially,  be  really  favourable  to  it,  what 
may  we  not  expect  from  other  views  of  this  doctrine,  which 
all  the  world  must  allow  to  be  highly  advantageous  ? 

*  See  Vol.  II.  pp.  66,  57- 

t  Works,  p.  477.  (P.)   Of  Lihtrtyf  &c.  Tripos,  p.  295. 
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SECTION  IX. 

Of  the  Moral  Influence  of  the  Doctrine  of  Necessity. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  principles  on  which  the  doctrine 
of  necessity  is  tbiiiided,  are  equally  those  of  the  vuli>ar,  and 
of  true  philosophy.  Mcinkind,  in  general,  have  no  idea  of 
volition,  but  as  preceded  and  directed  by  motives  ;  and  if 
they  were  told  of  any  determination  of  the  mind,  not  pro- 
duced by  motives,  good  or  bad,  they  would  never  be  brought 
to  think  there  could  be  any  thing  morale  any  thing  virtuous 
or  vicious  in  it,  any  thing  that  could  be  the  proper  object  of 
praise  or  h/ame^  reward  or  punishment. 

All  the  idea  that  the  generality  of  mankind  have  of  liberty, 
is  perfectly  consistent  with,  and,  in  fact,  flows  from,  the 
principles  of  moral  necessity  ;  for  they  mean  no  more  by  it, 
than  a  freedom  from  the  controul  of  others,  and  that  their 
volitions  are  determined  only  by  their  own  views  of  things, 
and  influenced  or  guided  by  motives  operating  within  them- 
selves. Beyond  this  their  ideas  do  not  go,  nor  does  the 
business  of  human  life  require  that  they  should.  They  have, 
therefore,  no  apprehension  of  the  real  and  unavoidable  con- 
sequences of  the  principles  they  every  day  act  upon.  They 
would  even  be  alarmed  and  staggered,  if  those  consequences 
were  pointed  out  to  them ;  and,  perhaps,  from  their  unwil- 
lingness to  admit  the  consequences,  would  be  tempted  to 
disguise  their  daily  feelings  and  experience,  imagining  them 
to  be  different  from  what  they  really  are.  This,  I  doubt  not, 
is  the  real  source  of  all  the  objections  that  have  been  made 
to  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 

Mankind,  in  general,  have  also  no  difficulty  in  admitting 
other  principles,  that  are  not  deduced  from  their  own  expe- 
rience, which  yet  are  equally  incompatible  with  the  doctrine 
of  metaphysical  liberty.  They  would  not  hesitate,  for  ex- 
ample, to  admit,  that  future  events,  depending  upon  human 
resolutions,  may  be  fore-known  and  foretold  by  a  being  of 
competent  knowledge,  and  that  there  can  be  no  effect  with- 
out a  cause.  But  when  they  are  told  that,  in  consequence 
of  these  concessions,  they  must  admit,  that  nothing  could 
have  been  otherwise  than  it  has  been,  that  every  thing  comes 
to  pass  in  consequence  of  an  established  constitution  of 
things,  a  constitution  established  by  the  author  of  nature, 
and,  therefore,  that  God  is  to  be  considered  as  the  proper 
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and  sole  cause  of  all   things,   good  and  evil,   natural  and 
moral,  they  are  staggered,  and  withhold  their  assent. 

From  this  place,  therefore,  the  philosopher  must  be  con- 
tent to  proceed  by  himself.  But  we  shall  see  that  his  more 
comprehensive  views  of  the  system  of  nature  are  not  less, 
but  much  more  favourable  to  his  improvement  in  virtue  and 
happiness,  than  the  more  limited  views  of  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind. They  look  no  farther  for  the  causes  of  men's  actions 
than  to  men;  whereas  the  philosopher  considers  them  as 
necessary  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  first  cause.  Let 
us  now  fairly  trace  the  consequences  of  this  more  enlarged 
and  juster  view  of  things. 

But,  previous  to  this,  I  would  observe,  that  the  practical 
use  of  these  philosophical  views  is  confined  to  a  man's 
cooler  moments,  when  the  mind  is  not  under  the  influence  of 
any  violent  emotion  or  passion.  For,  since  the  mind  of  a 
philosopher  is  formed,  and  the  associations  by  which  it  is 
influenced  are  fixed,  exactly  like  those  of  other  men,  he  will 
not  be  able,  in  the  general  tumult  and  hurry  of  life,  to  feel, 
think,  or  act,  in  a  manner  different  from  other  men.  A  pro- 
vocation will  fix  his  resentment  upon  the  person  from  whom 
it  immediately  proceeds  ;  and  a  grateful  or  kind  action  will, 
in  like  manner,  direct  his  love  and  gratitude  to  the  person 
from  whom  it  immediately  comes.  His  own  actions  also, 
will  be  considered  with  the  same  mechanical  feelings  oi  self- 
applause  or  remorse,  as  if  he  had  not  been  a  philosopher. 

What  we  are  now  to  consider,  therefore,  are  the  feelings 
of  the  philosopher  retired  from,  the  worlds  under  tlie  influence 
of  no  violent  emotion,  and  therefore  contemplating  nothing 
very  recent.  Or,  allowing  that  his  philosophical  views  should 
gradually  modify  his  feelings  (as  undoubtedly  they  will  do, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  attended  to,  and  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  impressing  the  mind),  let  us  consider  what  alteration 
in  a  man's  sentiments  and  conduct  they  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce ;  whether  the  change  will  be  favourable  or  unfavourable, 
whether  his  philosophy  will  make  him  the  better  or  the  worse 
man,  the  better  or  the  worse  citizen. 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  his  philosophical  views  will  give  an 
elevation  and  force  tohis  piety,  and  to  virtue  in  all  itsbranches, 
that  could  not  have  been  acquired  in  any  other  way.  And 
this  may  be  perceived  in  those  persons  whose  general  views 
of  things  have  approached  the  nearest  to  those  that  are  truly 
philosophical,  by  which  I  mean  those  who,  from  a  principle 
of  religion^  have  ascribed  more  to  God,  and  less  to  man,  than 
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Othrr  persons  ;  which  appears  to  me  to  have  hoen  the  case 
very  remarkably  with  the  sacred  writers,  and  with  other  per- 
sons who  have  imbibed  their  devotional  spirit  i'rom  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures. 

That  the  spirit  of  devotion  in  general  must  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  persuasion  that  God  is  the  proper  and  sole 
cause  of  all  things,  needs  no  arguing.  Upon  this  scheme 
we  see  God  in  every  thing,  and  may  be  said  to  see  every 
thing  in  God  ;  because  we  continually  view  every  thing  as 
in  connexion  with  him,  the  author  of  it.  By  this  means 
the  idea  of  God  will  become  associated  with  every  other  idea, 
heightening  all  our  pleasures,  and  diminishing,  nay,  absorb- 
ing and  annihilating,  all  our  pains.  Also  the  intluence  of 
this  constant  and  lively  sense  of  the  Divine  presence  and 
energy,  attending  to,  disposing  and  over-ruling  all  things, 
cannot  but,  in  a  variety  of  other  respects,  be  most  favourable 
and  happy.  It  must  produce  the  deepest  humilit//,  the  most 
entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  most  unreserved 
coyifidence  in  his  goodness  and  providential  care. 

VVith  this  disposition  of  mind  towards  God,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  bear  ill-will  to  any  of  our  l)rethren,  his  offspring, 
or  to  indulge  any  passion  or  habit  that  is  forbidden  by  God. 
In  short,  this  one  leading  principle  of  devotion  cannot  fail 
to  regulate  the  whole  temper  and  conduct.  It  necessarily 
implies,  or  begets,  every  thing  in  a  man's  temper  that  is  truly 
amiable  and  valuable. 

Also,  the  full  persuasion  that  nothing  can  come  to  pass 
without  the  knowledge  and  express  appointment  of  the 
greatest  and  best  of  Beings,  must  tend  to  diffuse  a  joyful 
seretiifi/  over  the  mind,  producing  a  conviction  that,  not- 
withstanding all  present  unfavourable  appearances,  whatever 
is,  is  right ;  that  even  all  evils,  respecting  individuals  or  so- 
cieties, any  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  human  race,  will  termi- 
nate in  good ;  and  that  the  greatest  sum  of  good  coujid  not, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  attained  by  any  other  means. 

No  other  than  a  Necessarian  can  ])ossibly  attain  to  the  full 
persuasion  of  this  great  and  invaluable  truth,  the  only  sure 
anchor  of  the  soul  in  time  of  adversity  and  distress,  and  a 
never-failing  source  of  consolation  under  the  most  gloomy 
prospects.  Upon  any  other  hypothesis,  it  will  be  believed, 
that  many  things  in  which  the  independent,  uncontroulled 
determinations  of  fallible  men  take  plac(%  are  continually 
going  wrong,  and  that  much  actual  evil,  unconnected  with, 
and  unproductive  of,  good,  does  exist.  Whereas,  in  the 
eye  of  a  Necessarian,  the  idea  of  real  absolute  evil  wholly 
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disappears:  since,  in  the  contemplation  of  a  mind  possessed 
of  a  sufficient  degree  of  comprehension,  capable  of  consi- 
dering as  one  thing,  one  lohole,  whatever  is  necessarily  con- 
nected, all  partial  evils  are  infinitely  overbalanced  by,  and 
are  therefore  really  and  truly  annihilated,  in  the  idea  of  the 
greater  good  to  which  they  are  subservient,  and  which,  when 
properly  disposed  (as  by  infinite  wisdom  they  undoubtedly 
are),  they  really  heighten.  To  a  person  well  acquainted  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  association  of  ideas,  this  will  be  no  para- 
dox, but  a  most  important  and  necessary  truth.    ■ 

The  connexion  that  all  persons,  and  all  things,  necessarily 
have,  as  parts  of  an  immense,  glorious  and  happy  system 
(and  of  which  we  ourselves  are  a  part,  however  small  and 
inconsiderable),  with  the  great  Author  of  this  system,  makes 
us  regard  every  person,  and  every  thing,  in  a  friendly  and 
pleasing  light.  The  whole  is  but  one  family .  We  have  all 
one  God  and  Father,  whose  affection  for  us  is  intense,  im- 
partial and  everlasting.  He  despises  nothing  that  he  has  made, 
and  by  ways  unknown  to  us,  and  often  by  methods  the  most 
unpromising,  he  provides  for  our  greatest  good.  We  are  all 
training  up  in  the  same  school  of  moral  discipline,  and  are 
likewise  joint  heirs  of  eternal  life,  revealed  to  us  in  the 
gospel . 

With  such  sublime  views  of  the  S3'stem,  and  of  the  Author 
of  it,  as  these,  vice  is  absolutely  incompatible  ;  and  more 
especially  hatred,  envy  and  malice  are  wholly  excluded.  I 
cannot,  as  a  Necessarian,  hate  any  man,  because  I  consider 
him  as  being,  in  all  respects,  just  what  God  has  made  him 
to  be,  and  also  as  doing,  with  respect  to  me,  nothing  but 
what  he  was  expressly  designed  and  appointed  to  do ;  God 
being  the  only  cause,  and  men  nothing  more  than  the  instru- 
ments in  his  hands  to  execute  all  his  pleasure.  And  by  the 
extinction  of  all  hatred  and  malice,  room  is  made  for  the 
growth  and  display  of  every  social  virtue.  If  1  no  longer 
love  men  as  the  proper  ultimate  caustss  of  the  good  they  do 
me,  I  love  and  respect  them  as  the  instruments  of  it.  I  also 
love  the. amiable  disposition  from  which  it  flows,  both  on 
account  of  its  beneficial  influence,  and  its  resemblance  to 
the  disposition  of  the  Parent  of  all  good. 

If,  as  a  Necessarian,  I  cease  to  blame  men  for  their  vices 
in  the  ultimate  sense  of  the  word,  though,  in  the  common 
and  proper  sense  of  it,  I  continue  to  do  so  as  much  as  other 
persons  (for  how  necessarily  soever  they  act,  they  are  influ- 
enced by  a  base  and  mischievous  disposition  of  mind,  against 
"which  I  must  guard  myself  and  others,  in  proportion  as  I 
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love  myself  and  others),  1,  on  my  system,  cannot  lielp  view- 
ing- them  with  a  tenderness  and  compassion  that  will  have  an 
infinitely  finer  and  happier  efTect,  as  it  must  make  me  more 
earnest  and  unwearied  in  my  endeavours  to  reclaim  them, 
without  suflering  myself  to  be  oflended,  and  desist  from  my 
hibour,  through  provocation,  disgust  or  despair. 

The  natures  of  the  most  vicious  of  mankind  beipr'-  the 
same  with  my  own,  they  are  as  improveable  as  mine,  and, 
whatever  their  disposition  be  at  present,  it  is  capable  of 
being  changed  for  the  better,  by  means  naturally  adapted  to 
that  end  ;  and  under  the  discipline  of  the  Universal  Parent, 
they  will,  no  doubt,  be  reclaimed  sooner  or  later.  Look- 
ing, therefore,  beyond  the  present  temporary  scene,  to  a  fu- 
ture period,  and  their  final  destination,  we  may  consider  them 
as  brethren,  even  in  virtue  and  happiness.  Their  suflerings, 
however,  in  the  mean  time,  will  be  in  proportion  to  their 
depravity  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  I  cannot  but  feel  myself 
most  earnestly  concerned  to  lessen  it. 

What  I  am  describing  can  only  take  place,  in  proportion 
to  our  comprehension  of  mind,  which,  however,  is  extended 
by  frequent  contemplations  of  this  kind,  but  must  remain 
very  narrow  and  limited,  after  all  the  attention  we  can  give 
to  the  subject ;  and,  therefore,  the  Divine  Being,  whose 
comprehension  is  infinite,  is  alone  perfectly  good  and  per- 
fectly  happy.  To  him  nothing  is  seen  as  an  eml,  but  as  a 
necessary  and  useful  part  of  a  perfect  whole. 

As  far  as  these  great  and  just  views  of  things  can  be  enter- 
tained and  indulged,  they  have  the  happiest  effect  upon  the 
mind  ;  and  where  they  fail,  the  Necessarian  is  but  like  the 
rest  of  mankind,  who  stop  at  second  causes,  and  thereby 
comes  under  the  influence  of  such  motives  to  virtue  as  are 
common  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

SECTION  X. 

In  what  Sense  God  may  be  considered  as  the  author  op 
SIN,  and  of  the  Objection  to  the  Doctrine  of  Necessity,  on 
that  account. 

When  it  is  considered,  that  the  distinction  between 
things  natural  and  moral  entirely  ceases  on  the  scheme  of 
necessity,  the  vices  of  men  come  under  the  class  of  common 
evils,  producing  misery  for  a  time  ;  but,  like  all  other  evils 
in  the  same  great  system,  are  ultimately  subservient  to 
greater  good.  In  this  light,  therefore,  every  thing,  without 
distinction,  maybe  safely  ascribed  to  God.     Whatever  termi- 
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nates  in  good,  philosophically  speaking,  is  good.  But  this 
is  a  view  of  moral  evil,  which,  though  innocent,  and  even 
useful  in  speculation,  no  wise  man  cau  or  would  choose  to 
act  upon,  himself,  because  our  understandings  are  too  limited 
for  the  application  of  such  a  means  of  good  ;  though  a  Being 
of  infinite  knowledge  may  introduce  it  with  the  greatest 
advantage. 

Vice  is  productive  not  of  good,  but  of  evil  to  us,  both 
here  and  hereafter,  and  probably  during  the  whole  of  our 
existence,  though  good  may  result  from  it  to  the  whole 
system.  While  our  natures,  therefore,  are  what  they  are, 
and  what  association  has  necessarily  made  them,  and  so  long 
as  we  see  every  thing  in  its  true  light,  we  must  shun  vice 
as  any  other  evil,  and  indeed  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  and 
choose  virtue  as  the  greatest  good.  Nay,  we  shall  cultivate 
good  dispositions  with  more  care  and  attention,  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  fixed  laws  of  nature,  our  present  and  future 
happiness  necessarily  depends  upon  it.  And  as  to  the  good 
of  the  whole  unicerse,  or  of  all  mankind,  it  can  be  no  object, 
except  to  a  mind  capable  of  comprehending  it.  Whether 
we  be  virtuous  or  vicious,  and  consequently  happy  or 
miserable,  it  will  be  equally  a  necessary  part  of  the  whole  ; 
so  that  this  consideration,  were  we  so  absurd  as  to  pretend 
to  govern  our  conduct  by  it,  should  not  bias  us  one  way 
more  than  another. 

Our  supposing  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin  (as,  upon  the 
scheme  of  necessity,  he  must,  in  fact,  be  the  author  of  all 
things)  by  no  means  implies  that  he  is  a  sinful  being;  for  it 
is  the  disposition  of  mind  and  the  design  that  constitutes 
the  sinfulness  of  an  action.  If,  therefore,  his  disposition 
and  design  be  good,  what  he  does  is  morally  good.  It  was 
wicked  in  Joseph's  brethren  to  sell  him  into  Egypt,  because 
they  acted  from  envy,  hatred  and  covetousness  ;  but  it  was 
not  wicked  in  God  to  ordain  it  to  be  so,  because,  in  ap- 
pointing it,  he  was  not  actuated  by  any  such  principle.  In 
him  it  was  gracious  and  good,  because  he  did  it,  as  we  read, 
to  jjreserve  life^  and  to  answer  other  great  and  excellent  pur- 
poses in  the  extensive  plan  of  his  providence. 

If  it  was  proper  upon  the  whole  (and  of  that  propriety 
God  himself  is  certainly  the  only  judge),  that  so  important 
an  event  should  be  brought  about  by  the  low  passions  and 
interested  views  of  men,  it  was  right  and  wise  in  him  to 
appoint  that  it  should  be  brought  about  in  that  very  manner, 
rather  than  any  other ;  and  if  it  be  right  and  wise  that  those 
vieeB,  when  they  have  answered  the  great  and  good  purposes 
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of  him  who  appoints  and  over-rules  all  thinos  for  i>ood, 
should  he  restrained,  the  sutlerin^s  which  he  inflicts  for  that 
purpose  are  right  and  just  jninisliments.  I'hat  God  might 
have  made  all  men  sinless  and  hapj)y,  might,  for  any  thing 
that  we  know,  have  been  as  impossible  as  his  making  them 
not  finite,  but  injinite  beings,  in  all  respects  equal  to  himself. 

Mr.  Hume,  who,  in  general,  discusses  the  question  con- 
cerning liberty  and  necessity  with  great  clearness,  entirely 
abandons  the  doctrine  of  necessity  to  the  most  immoral  and 
shocking  consequences  ;  a  conduct  which  must  have  tended 
to  create  a  prejudice  against  it:  but  how  ill-founded  has,  I 
hope,  been  sufficiently  shewn. 

He  says,  that  upon  the  scheme  of  necessity,  "  human 
actions  can  either  have  no  turpitude  at  all,  as  proceeding 
from  so  good  a  cause"  (the  Deity),  "  or  if  they  can  have  any 
moral  turpitude,  they  must  involve  our  Creator  in  the  same 
guilt,  while  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  their  ultimate  cause 
and  author."  "  Nor  is  it  possible,"  says  he  again,  ''  to 
explain  distinctly  how  the  Deity  can  be  the  mediate  cause  of 
all  the  actions  of  men,  without  being  the  author  of  sin  and 
moral  turpitude."*  But  did  not  this  writer  know,  what  is 
known  to  all  the  world,  that  the  motive  or  intention  with 
which  a  thing  is  done,  is  the  circumstance  that  principally 
constitutes  its  morality P  Men  who  act  from  a  bad  intention 
are  certainly  vicious ;  but,  though  God  may  be  the  ultimate 
cause  of  that  bad  disposition,  yet,  since  he  produces  it  from 
a  good  motive,  in  order  to  bring  good  out  of  it,  he  is  certainly 
not  vicious,  but  good  and  holy  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Hobbes,  also,  fails  in  his  solution  of  this  difficulty, 
justifying  the  Divine  conduct,  not  upon  the  principle  of  the 
goodness  of  his  ultimate  designs  in  every  thing  that  he  ap- 
points, but  on  account  of  his  power  only.  "  Power  irresisti- 
ble," says  he,  "  justifies  all  actions,  really  and  properly,  in 
whomsoever  it  be  found.  Less  power  does  not,  and  because 
such  power  is  in  God  only,  he  must  needs  be  just  in  all 
actions ;  and  we,  that  not  comprehending  his  counsels,  call 
him  to  the  bar,  commit  injustice  in  it."-]*  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  Mr.  Hobbes  might  not  mean  power  simply  ; 
for  when  he  blames  men  for  censuring  the  conduct  of  God, 
when  they  do  not  comprehend  his  counsels,  he  seems  to 
intimate  that,  could  we  see  the  designs  of  God,  in  appoint- 
ing and  over-ruling  the  vices  of  men,  we  might  see  reason  to 

•  Philosophical  Essays,  pp.  157,  lC2.  (P.)     Ess.  viii,  p.  2. 
t  Works,  p.  474.  (P.J     On  Libert//,  Hu:.     Tripos,  p.  284. 
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approve  and  admire  them,  on  account  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  on  which  they  are  founded. 

I  would  observe  farther,  with  respect  to  this  question,  that 
the  pwipeT  foundation,  or  rather  the  ultimate  object,  of  virtue, 
is  general  utility,  since  it  consists  of  such  conduct  as  tends 
to  make  intelhgent  creatures  the  most  truly  happy,  in  the 
whole  of  their  existence  ;  though,  with  respect  to  the  agent, 
no  action  is  denominated  virtuous  that  is  not  voluntary,  and 
that  does  not  proceed  from  some  good  motive,  as  a  regard  to 
the  will  of  God  and  the  good  of  others,  or  the  dictates  of  con- 
science. If,  therefore,  the  Divine  Being  be  influenced  by  a 
disinterested  regard  to  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  and 
adopt  such  measures  as  are  best  calculated  to  secure  that 
great  and  glorious  end,  this  end  will  certainly  sanctify  the 
means  that  are  really  necessary  to  accomplish  it,  with  respect 
to  him,  who  chooses  those  means  only  Avith  a  view  to  that 
end,  and  who  cannot  be  mistaken  in  his  application  of  them. 
The  reason  why  it  is  wrong  in  man,  a  finite  creature,  to  do 
any  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it,  is,  that  our  understandings 
being  limited,  the  good  that  we  project  may  not  come  of  it, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  best  that  we,  and  all  finite  creatures, 
should  govern  our  conduct  by  certain  inviolable  rules,  what- 
ever advantage  may  seem  to  us  to  be  derived  from  occasional 
deviations  from  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  natural  good  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
object  and  end,  and  virtue  as  being,  at  the  same  time,  a 
means  to  that  end,  and  likewise  a  part  of  it.  It  is,  therefore, 
well  observed  by  a  writer  who  calls  \v\m^e\i  Search,  "  moral 
evil  were  no  evil,  if  there  were  no  natural ;  because,  how 
could  1  do  wrong,  if  no  hurt  or  damage  could  ensue  there- 
from to  any  body ;  and  is  no  greater  than  the  mischiefs 
whereof  it  may  be  productive  ?  Therefore,  it  is  natural  evil 
which  creates  the  difficulty,  and  the  quantity  of  this  evil  is 
the  same  from  whatever  causes  arising."  * 

Though  Mr.  Edwards  has  many  valuable  remarks  on  this 
subject,  and,  upon  the  whole,  has  satisfactorily  answered  the 
objection  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  arises  from  the 
consideration  of  God  being  the  author  of  sin,  yet,  in  treating 
of  it,  he  has  made  one  observation  which,  I  think,  is  not 
well-founded,  and  which  seems  to  shew  that  he  was  not 
willing  to  encounter  the  difficulty  in  its  greatest  strength. 

He  says  of  sin,  "  There  is  a  great  difference  betweerr 
God's  being — the  orderer  of  its  certain  existence,  by  not 

*  See  his  Light  of  Nature,  V.  p.  238.  (P.J    See  p.  500. 
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hindermg  it,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  his  biMng  the 
proper  actor  or  author  of  it,  by  a  jjositire  atremi/  or  c(jic'ien«'y. 
— Sin,"  says  he,  again,  "  is  not  the  fruit  of  any  positive 
agency,  or  influence  of  the  Most  High,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, arises  from  the  withholding  of  his  action  and  energy."* 
He  also  says,  that,  though  the  absence  of  the  sun  is  the  cause 
of  darkness,  it  would  be  improper  to  call  the  sun  the  source 
of  darktiess,  as  it  is  of  light. -f 

But  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity, i.  e.  if  all  events  arise  from  preceding  situations,  and 
the  original  situations  of  all  things,  together  with  the  laws 
by  which  all  changes  of  situation  take  place,  were  fixed  by 
the  Divine  Being,  there  can  be  no  difference  whatever  with 
respect  to  his  causation  of  one  thing  more  than  another.  And 
even  whatever  takes  places  in  consequence  of  his  withhold- 
ing his  special  and  extraordinary  influence,  is  as  much 
agreeable  to  his  will^  as  what  comes  to  pass  in  consequence 
of  the  greneral  laws  of  nature. 

It  may,  however,  justly  be  said,  and  this  is  the  proper 
answer  to  the  difficulty,  that  the  Divine  Being  may  adopt 
some  things  which  he  would  not  have  chosen  on  their  own 
account,  but  for  the  sake  of  other  things  with  which  they 
were  necessarily  connected.  And  if  he  prefers  that  scheme 
in  which  there  is  the  greatest  prevalence  of  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, we  have  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  given  of  his  being 
infinitely  holy  and  benevolent,  notwithstanding  the  mixture 
of  vice  and  misery  there  may  be  in  it.  For,  supposing  such 
a  necessary  connexion  of  things,  good  and  evil,  the  most 
wise,  holy  and  good  Being,  would  not  have  made  any  other 
choice  ;  nor  do  I  see  that  it  is  possible  to  vindicate  the  moral 
attributes,  or  the  benevolence  of  God,  of  which  they  are  only 
modijications.  upon  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  the 
necessary  connexion,  in  the  nature  of  things,  between  good 
and  evil,  both  natural  and  moral.  And  this  necessary  con- 
nexion is  very  manifest  in  a  variety  of  instances. 

According  to  the  most  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  and 
indeed  the  very  nature  of  things,  great  virtues  in  some  could 
not  be  generated,  or  exist,  but  in  conjunction  with  great 
vices  in  others  ;   for  it  is  this  opposition  that  not  only  ex- 

•  Inquiry,  pp.  36d,  364.     (P.) 

t  This  sentence,  though  marked  in  both  the  aullior's  editions  as  a  quotation,  is 
not  found  in  the  Inqniri/.  It  was  probably  designed  as  the  sense  of  a  pissage  in 
which  Mr.  Edwards  remarks,  liow  strange  "it  would  be  to  argnc,  beriisc  it  is 
always  dark  when  the  sun  is  gone,  and  never  dark  when  the  sun  is  present,  thaf, 
therefore,  all  darkness  is  from  the  sun,  and  that  his  disk  and  beams  must  needs  be 
black."     Inquiry,  p.  365. 
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hibits  them  to  advantage,  but  even,  properly  speaking,  creates 
them.  Where  could  there  be  clemency,  fortitude,  elevation 
of  soul,  and  deep  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  which  form 
the  most  glorious  and  excellent  of  characters,  but  in  strug- 
gling with  difficulties  that  arise  from  injustice,  ingratitude 
and  vice^  of  all  other  kinds,  as  well  as  from  outward  adversiti/ 
and  distress  ;  so  that  even  the  supposition  of  there  being  no 
general  laws  of  nature  (which  would,  probably,  be  the  greatest 
of  all  evils)  but  of  God  doing  every  thing  singly^  and  in  a 
manner  independent  of  every  thing  else,  would  not  be  of  any 
advantage  in  this  case. 

If  any  person,  notwithstanding  this  representation,  should 
be  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  God's  being  the  proper  cause  of  all 
evil,  natural  and  moral,  he  should  consider  that,  upon  any 
scheme  that  admits  of  the  divine  prescience^  the  same  con- 
sequences follow.  For  still  God  is  supposed  to  foresee  and 
permit,  what  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  prevented,  which  is 
the  very  same  thing  as  willing  and  directly  causing  it.  If  I 
certainly  know  that  my  child,  if  left  to  his  liberty,  will  fall 
into  a  river  and  be  drowned,  and  I  do  not  restrain  him,  1 
certainly  mean  that  he  should  be  drowned  ;  and  my  con- 
duct cannot  admit  of  any  other  construction.  Upon  all 
schemes,  therefore,  that  admit  of  the  divine  prescience,  and 
consequently  the  permission  of  evil,  natural  and  moral,  the 
supposition  of  God's  virtually  willing  and  causing  it,  is  una- 
voidable, so  that  upon  any  scheme,  the  origin  and  existence  I 
of  evil  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  its 
being  ultimately  subservient  to  good,  which  is  a  more  imme- 
diate consequence  of  the  system  of  necessity,  than  of  any 
Other. 

The  doctrine  of  necessity  certainly  enforces  the  belief  of 
the  greatest  possible  good  with  respect  to  the  whole  system, 
admitting  the  goodness  of  God  in  general,  and  cannot  well  . 
be  reconciled  with  the  everlasting  misery  of  any.*  We  are,  Ij 
therefore,  naturally  led,  by  the  principles  of  it,  to  consider 
all  future  evils  in  the  same  light  as  the  present,  i.e.  as  cor- 
rective and  salutary,  terminating  in  good,  which  is  also  suffi- 
ciently agreeable  to  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  with 
respect  to  all  punishment,  present  or  future.  The  Necessa- 
rian, therefore,  though  he  may  admit  the  annihilation  of  the 
wicked,  yet  since  they  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  general 

*  "  God  is  to  be  called  good  only  in  so  far  as  he  wills  and  does  good  to  his  crea- 
tures; but  he  is  good  to  all,  or  universally  ;  therefore  he  must  will  and  do  good  to 
all,  or  universally;  i.  e.  he  must  work  or  decree  the  good  or  happiness  of  all,  in 
general,  and  every  one,  individually,  of  all  his  creatures."  Univer$(dHestilution, 
a  Scripture  Doctrine  (by  Stoneheuse),  176I,  p.  137,  Note. 
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resurrection,  together  with  the  righteous,  and  we  have  no 
account  of  any  death  afterwards,  but  are  assured,  on  the 
contrary,  that  all  will  be  equally  immortal,  he  will  lean 
strongly  to  the  belief  of  the  everlasting  ultimate  happiness 
of  all  ;  and  this  is  an  idea  most  sublime  and  glorious,  and 
which  cannot  but  have  the  happiest  effect  upon  the  mind  at 
present. 

On  this  subject  I  shall  not  enlarge,  but  content  myself 
with  quoting  the  first  paragraph  of  the  conclusion  of  Dr. 
Hartley's  Observations  on  Man,  in  which  will  be  seen  what 
an  impression  this  idea  made  upon  his  mind.  If  it  be 
perused  with  attention,  and  without  prejudice,  it  must,  I 
think,  prepossess  the  reader  in  favour  both  of  the  system  and 
of  the  maji. 

*'  1  have  now  gone  throuo^h  with  my  observations  on  the 
frame,  duty  and  expectations  of  man,  finishing  them  with 
the  doctriuc  of  ultimate,  unlimited,  happiness  to  all.  This 
doctrine,  if  it  be  true,  ought  at  once  to  dispel  all  gloominess, 
anxiety  and  sorrow,  from  our  hearts,  and  raise  them  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  love,  adoration  and  gratitude,  towards  God, 
our  most  bountiful  Creator,  and  merciful  Father,  and  the 
inexhaustible  source  of  all  happiness  and  perfection.  Here 
self-interest,  benevolence  and  piety,  all  concur  to  move  and 
exalt  our  affections.  How  happy  in  himself,  how  benevo- 
lent to  others,  and  how  thankful  to  God,  ought  that  man  to 
be,  who  believes  both  himself  and  others  born  to  an  infinite 
expectation  !  Since  God  has  bid  us  rejoice,  what  can  make 
us  sorrowful  ?  Since  he  has  created  us  for  happiness,  what 
misery  can  we  fear?  If  we  be  really  intended  for  ultimate, 
unlimited  happiness,  it  is  no  matter  to  a  truly-resigned  per- 
son, vhen,  or  vehere,  or  hoyc.  Nay,  could  any  of  us  fully 
conceive,  and  be  duly  influenced  by  this  glorious  expecta- 
tion, this  infinite  balance  in  our  favour,  it  would  be  suffici- 
ent to  deprive  all  present  evils  of  their  stingy  and  bitterness. 
It  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  tt&Ssv  to  xaxov,  to  all 
our  difficulties  and  anxieties,  from  the  folly,  vice  and  miser}-, 
which  we  experience  in  ourselves,  and  see  in  others,  to  say, 
that  they  will  all  end  in  unbounded  knowledge,  virtue  and 
happiness;  and  that  the  progress  of  every  individual  in  his 
passage  through  an  eternal  life,  is  from  imperfect  to  perfect, 
particular  to  o^eneral,  less  to  greater,  finite  to  infinite,  and 
from  the  creature  to  the  Creator." 


S  L  3 
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SECTION  XL* 

Of  the  Nature  o/"  remorse  of  conscience,  and  of  pray- 

ING    FOR     THE     PARDON     OF     SIN,     071    the     Doctfine     of 

Necessity. 

SeverxVl  persons,  firmly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  yet  say,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  act 
upon  it ;  and  to  put,  what  they  think,  a  peculiarly  difficult 
case,  they  ask,  how  it  is  possible  for  a  Necessarian  to  pray 
for  the  pardon  of  sin. 

I  answer,  in  general,  that  Dr.  Hartley  appears  to  me  to 
have  advanced  what  is  quite  sufficient  to  obviate  any  diffi- 
culty that  can  arise  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  when  he 
admonishes  us  carefully  to  distinguish  between  the  popular 
and  philosophical  language,  as  corresponding  to  two  very 
different  views  of  human  actions  ;  according  to  one  of  which, 
the  bulk  of  mankind  refer  their  actions  to  themselves  only, 
without  having  any  distinct  idea  of  the  Divine  agency  being, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  cause  of  them  :  whereas,  accord- 
ing to  the  other,  we  look  beyond  all  second  causes,  and 
consider  the  agency  of  the  first  and  proper  cause,  exclusive 
of  every  thing  subordinate  to  it. 

These  very  different  views  of  things  must  be  attended 
with  very  different  feelings ;  and,  when  separated  from  each 
other,  they  will,  in  several  respects,  lead  to  a  different  con- 
duct, as  well  as  require  a  different  language.  Now,  such 
are  the  influences  to  which  all  mankind,  without  distinc- 
tion, are  exposed,  that  they  necessarily  refer  actions  (I  mean, 
refer  them  ultimately)  first  of  all  to  themselves  and  others  : 
and  it  is  a  long  time  before  they  begin  to  consider  them- 
selves, and  others,  as  instruments  in  the  hand  of  a  superior 
agent.  Consequently,  the  associations  which  refer  actions 
to  themselves  get  so  confirmed,  that  they  are  never  entirely 
obliterated  ;  and,  therefore,  the  common  language,  and  the 
common  feelings  of  mankind,  will  be  adapted  to  the  first, 
the  limited  and  imperfect,  or  rather  erroneous  view  of 
things. 

The  Divine  Being  could  not  be  unapprised  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, or  unattentive  to  it ;  and  he  has  wisely  adapted 
the   system  of  religion  that  he  has  prescribed  to  us,  the 

*  Added  to  the  2d  Ed.  from  the  Ilhutrations. 
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modes  of  our  religious  worship,  and  every  thing  belonging  to 
it,  to  this  imperfect  view  of  things.  It  is  a  system  calculated 
for  the  bulk  of  mankind^  and  of  philosophers  as  partaking 
of  the  feelings  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  ;  and  therefore  would, 
we  may  suppose,  have  been  different,  if  the  bulk  of  mankind 
had  been  speculatively  and  practically  philosophers,  in  some 
such  manner  as  the  modes  of  worship  varied  in  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  churches. 

But  it  is  of  prime  consequence  in  this  business,  that,  in 
whatever  sense  or  degree,  any  particular  sentiment,  or  feeling, 
is  felt  as  improper  by  a  Necessarian,  in  the  same  sense  and 
degree  his  principles  will  make  that  sentiment,  or  feeling, 
to  be  of  no  use  to  him.  Thus,  to  apply  this  to  the  case  in 
hand  :  if  the  sentiments  of  self-applause  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  self-reproach  on  the  other,  be,  in  any  sense  or  degree, 
impossible  to  be  felt  by  a  Necessarian,  in  the  same  sense  or 
degree  (while  he  feels  and  acts  like  a  Necessarian)  he  will 
have  no  occasion  for  those  sentiments,  his  mind  being  pos- 
sessed by  a  sentiment  of  a  much  higher  nature,  that  will 
entirely  supersede  them,  and  answer  their  end  in  a  much 
more  effectual  manner.  And  whenever  his  strength  of  mind 
fails  him,  whenever  he  ceases  to  look  to  the  first  cause  only, 
and  rests  in  second  causes,  he  will  then  necessarily  feel  the 
sentiments  of  self-applause  and  self-reproach,  which  were 
originally  suggested  by  that  imperfect  view  of  things  into 
which  he  is  relapsed. 

Every  man's  feelings  will  necessarily  be  uniform.  To  be 
a  Necessarian  in  specidalion,  and  not  in  practice,  is  impossi- 
ble, except  in  that  sense  in  which  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
be  a  Christian  in  speculation,  and  a  libertine  in  practice. 
In  one  sense,  a  speculative  Christian,  or  Necessarian,  may 
feel  and  act  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  his  principles  ; 
but,  if  his  faith  be  what  Dr.  Hartley  calls  a  ])ractical  one, 
either  in  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  or  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  that  is,  if  he  really /ee/s  the  principles,  and  if 
his  affections  and  conduct  be  really  directed  by  them,  so 
that  they  have  their  natural  influence  on  his  mind,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  him  to  be  a  bad  man.  What  I  mean, 
therefore,  is,  that  a  truly  practical  Necessarian  will  stand  in 
no  need  of  the  sentiments  either  of  self-applause  or  self- 
reproach.  He  will  be  under  the  influence  of  a  much  supe- 
rior principle,  loving  God  and  his  fellow-creatures  (which  is 
the  sum  and  object  of  all  religion,  and  leading  to  every  thing 
excellent  in  conduct),  from  motives  altogether  independent 
of  any  consideration  relating  to  himself.     On  this  I  need 
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not  enlarge  in  this  place,  if  what  I  have  advanced  on  the 
tnoral  injiuence  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity  be  considered. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  a  Necessarian,  who,  as  such, 
believes  that,  strictly  speaking,  nothing  goes  wrong,  but  that 
every  thing  is  under  the  best  direction  possible,  himself  and 
his  conduct,  as  part  of  an  immense  and  perfect  whole, 
included,  cannot  accuse  himself  of  having  done  wrong,  in 
the  ultimate  sense  of  the  words.  He  has,  therefore,  in  this 
strict  sense,  nothing  to  do  with  repentance,  confession,  or 
pardon,  which  are  all  adapted  to  a  different,  imperfect  and 
fallacious  view  of  things.  But  then,  if  he  be  really  capable 
of  steadily  viewing  the  great  system,  and  his  own  conduct  as 
a  part  of  it,  in  this  true  light,  his  supreme  regard  to  God,  as 
the  great,  wise  and  benevolent  author  of  all  things,  his 
intimate  communion  with  him,  and  devotedness  to  him, 
will  necessarily  be  such,  that  he  can  have  no  will  but  God*s. 
In  the  sublime,  but  accurate  language  of  the  apostle  John, 
he  will  dwell  in  love,  he  will  dicell  in  God,  and  God  in  him; 
so  that,  not  committing  any  sin,  he  will  have  nothing  to 
repent  of.  He  will  be  perfect,  as  his  heavenly  Father  is 
perfect. 

But  as  no  man  is  capable  of  this  degree  of'perfection  in 
the  present  state,  because  the  influences  to  which  we  are  all 
exposed  will  prevent  this  constant  referring  of  every  thing 
to  its  primary  cause,  the  speculative  Necessarian  will,  in  a 
general  way,  refer  action*  to  himself  and  others  ;  and  conse- 
quently he  will  necessarily,  let  him  use  what  efforts  he  will, 
feel  the  sentiments  of  shame,  remorse  and  repentance, 
which  arise  mechanically  from  his  referring  actions  to  him- 
self. And,  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  he  will  have 
recourse  to  that  mercy  of  which  he  will  stand  in  need. 
These  things  must  necessarily  accompany  one  another,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  be  solicitous  about  their  separation. 

It  is,  alas  !  only  in  occasional  seasons  of  retirement  from 
the  world,  in  the  happy  hours  of  devout  contemplation,  that, 
I  believe,  the  most  perfect  of  our  race  can  fully  indulge  the 
enlarged  views,  and  lay  himself  open  to  the  genuine  feelings 
of  the  Necessarian  principles  ;  that  is,  that  he  can  see  every 
thing  in  God,  or  in  its  relation  to  him.  Habitually,  and 
constantly,  to  realize  these  views,  would  be  always  to  live  in 
the  house  of  God,  and  within  the  gate  of  heaven;  seeing  the 
plain  finger  of  God  in  all  events,  and  as  if  the  angels  of  God 
were  constantly  descending  to  earth,  and  ascending  to  hea- 
ven, before  our  eyes.  Such  enlarged  and  exalted  sentiments 
are  sometimes  apparent  in  the  sacred  writers,  and  also  in 
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the  histories  of  Christian  and  Protestant  martyrs ;  but  the 
best  of  men,  in  the  general  course  of  their  lives,  fall  far 
short  of  this  standard  of  perfection. 

We  are  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  God,  and  of  his  universal 
uncontrouUed  agency  ;  and  then,  falling  from  a  situation  in 
which  we  were  equally  strangers  to  vice  and  solicitude^  from 
a  state  truly  paradisaical,  in  which  we  were  incapable  of 
knowing  ov  feeling  any  evil,  as  such,  conversing  daily  with 
God,  enjoying  his  presence,  and  contemplating  his  works, 
as  all  infinitely  good  and  perfect,  we  look  no  higher  than  our- 
selves or  beings  on  a  level  with  ourselves,  and  of  course  find 
ourselves  involved  in  a  thousand  perplexities,  follies  and  vices; 
and  we  now  want,  and  ought  to  fly  to,  the  proper  remedy  in 
our  case,  viz.  self-abasement,  contrition  and  supplication. 

Moreover,  well  knowing  what  we  generally  are,  how 
imperfect  our  views,  and  consequently  how  imperfect  our 
conduct^  it  is  our  wisdom  and  our  interest  freely  to  indulge 
these  feelings  till  they  have  produced  their  proper  effect ; 
till  the  sense  of  guilt  has  been  discharged  by  the  feelings  of 
contrition,  and  a  humble  trust  in  the  Divine  mercy.  Thus, 
gradually  attaining  to  purer  intentions,  and  a  more  upright 
conduct,  we  shall  find  less  obstruction  in  enlarging  our 
views  to  comprehend  the  true  plan  of  Providence ;  when, 
having  less  to  reflect  upon  ourselves  for,  the  sentiment  of 
reproach  shall  easily  and  naturally  vanish  ;  and  we  shall 
then  fully  conceive,  and  rejoice  in,  the  belief  that  in  all 
things  we  are,  and  have  been,  workers  together  with  God^  and 
that  he  works  all  his  works  in  us,  by  us,  and  for  us. 

The  improvement  of  our  natures,  and  consequently  the 
advancement  of  our  happiness,  by  enlarging  the  compre- 
hension of  our  minds  (chiefly  by  means  of  a  more  distinct 
view  of  the  hand  of  God  in  all  things  and  all  events),  is,  in 
its  own  nature,  a  gradual  thing,  and  our  attempts  to  accele- 
rate this  natural  progress  may  possibly  be  attended  with 
some  inconvenience ;  though  I  own  I  apprehend  but  little 
danger  from  this  quarter. 

What  we  have  most  to  dread,  is  the  almost  irrecoverable 
debasement  of  our  minds  hy  looking  off  from  God,  living 
without  him,  without  a  due  regard  to  his  presence  and  pro- 
vidence, and  idolizing  ourselves  and  the  world,  considering 
other  things  as  proper  agents  and  causes;  whereas,  strictly 
speaking,  there  is  but  one  cause,  but  one  sole  agent  in  uni- 
versal nature.  Thus  (but  I  feel  myself  in  danger  of  going 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  question  1  am  now  discussing) 
all  vice  is  reducible  to  idolatry ;  and  we  can  only  be  com- 
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pletely  virtuous  and  happy  in  the  worship  of  the  one  only 
living  and  true  God,  the  idea  usually  annexed  to  the  word 
worship  but  faintly  shadowing  out  what  the  intelligent 
reader  will  perceive  I  noic  mean  by  it. 

In  all  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  am  addressing 
myself  to  professed  Necessarians  ;  and  I  must  inform  them, 
that  if  they  cannot  accompany  me  in  this  speculation,  or 
find  much  difficulty  in  doing  it,  they  are  no  more  than 
nominal  Necessarians,  and  have  no  more  feeling  of  the  real 
energy  of  their  principles^  than  the  merely  nominal  Christian 
has  of  those  of  Christianity.  It  requires  much  reflection, 
meditation  and  strength  of  mind,  to  convert  speculative  prin- 
ciples mto  practical  ones  ;  and  till  any  principle  be  properly 
felt^  it  is  not  easy  to  judge  of  its  real  tendency  and  power. 
It  is  common  with  unbelievers  to  declaim  on  the  subject  of 
the  mischief  that  Christianity  has  done  in  the  world,  as  it  is 
with  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity  to  dwell 
upon  the  dangerous  tendency  of  it ;  but  the  real  Necessa- 
rian and  true  Christian,  know  and  feel^  that  their  principles 
tend  to  make  them  better  men  in  all  respects,  and  that  it 
can  only  be  something  that  is  very  improperly  called  either 
Christianity^  or  the  doctrine  of  necessity^  that  can  tend  to 
make  them  worse. 

I  think,  however,  that  a  mere  speculatist  may  be  satisfied 
that  the  feeling  of  remorse,  and  the  practice  of  supplication 
for  pardon,  have  still  less  foundation  on  the  doctrine  of 
philosophical  liberty,  than  on  that  of  necessity,  as  I  presume 
has  been  demonstrated  already.  Indeed,  what  can  a  man 
have  to  blame  himself  for,  when  he  acted  without  motive^  and 
from  no  fixed  principle^  good  or  bad  ;  and  what  occasion 
has  he  for  pardon  who  never  meant  to  give  offence  ?  And,  as 
I  have  shewn  at  large,  unless  the  mental  determinations 
take  place  without  regard  to  motive,  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  of  the  mind  being  free  from  its  necessary  influence. 
But  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  whatever  a  Ne- 
cessarian cannot  feel,  or  do,  his  opponent  can  ;  whereas,  in 
fact,  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  as  defined  by  the  advocates 
of  liberty  themselves,  has  much  less  place  on  their  prin- 
ciples than  on  ours. 

The  whole  doctrine  o^  second  causes  hem^  primary  ones, 
is  certainly  a  mistake,  though  a  mistake  that  all  imperfect 
beings  must  be  subject  to.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  built 
upon  that  mistake  can  have  no  place  in  a  truly  philosophi- 
cal system.  But  I  will  farther  advance,  that  while  men 
continue  in  this   mistake,  and,  consequently,  while  their 
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reflections  on  their  own  conduet,  as  well  as  on  that  of 
others,  shall  be  modified  by  it,  they  will  derive  considerable 
advantage  even  from  an  imperfect  view  of  the  true  philoso- 
phical doctrine,  viz.  that  of  necessity  ;  whereas  a  man,  in  the 
same  circumstances,  must  receive  some  injury  from  the 
opposite  sentiment  of  philosophical  liberty,  so  much  may 
it  be  depended  upon,  that  a  knowledge  of  this  truth  can  do 
no  harm,  but  must  do  some  good. 

Remorse  for  past  misconduct,  implies  a  deep  sense  of 
depravity  of  heart,  or  a  wrongj  bias  of  mind,  by  which  temp- 
tations to  sin  will  have  much  more  intluence  with  us  than 
they  ought  to  have.  This  is  the  sentiment  that  will  be  fully 
felt  by  what  I  now  call  the  imperfect  JVecessarian,  a  cha- 
racter which,  as  1  observed  before,  applies  to  all  mankind. 
As  a  Necessarian,  he  considers  his  bad  conduct  as  necessa- 
rily arising  from  his  bad  disposition.  It  is  bad  fruit  growing 
from  a  bad  tree.  And,  as  he  knows  that,  unless  the  tree  be 
made  good,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  the  fruit  good, 
so  he  is  sensible  that  unless  he  can,  by  the  use  of  proper 
discipline,  bring  his  mind  into  a  better  state,  he  can  never 
depend  upon  himself  for  acting  more  properly  on  future 
occasions.  He,  therefore,  from  that  principle  by  which  we 
universally  seek  our  own  happiness  and  improvement,  la- 
bours to  correct  his  vicious  disposition  ;  and,  expecting  no 
miraculous  assistance,  he  applies  to  the  proper  remedies 
indicated  by  the  consideration  of  his  case. 

At  the  same  time,  his  regard  to  God  as  the  author  of  all 
good,  and  who  has  appointed  meditation  and  pratjer  as  a 
means  of  attaining  it,  will  make  him  constantly  look  up  to 
him  for  his  favour  and  blessing.  And  if,  as  he  becomes 
more  philosophical,  his  devotions  have  in  them  less  of 
supplication^  and  rather  take  the  form  of  praise,  thankagiuing, 
and  a  joyful  firm  confidence  in  the  Divine  care  and  pro- 
vidence, respecting  equally  the  things  of  time  and  eternity, 
it  will  not  contribute  the  less  to  his  moral  improvement  and 
happiness.  But  the  best  of  men  w^ill  not,  in  fact,  get 
beyond  that  state  of  mind,  in  which  direct  and  fervent 
prayer,  properly  so  called,  will  be  as  unavoidable  as  it  will 
be  useful  to  them.  What  I  now  say  will  not  be  well  under- 
stood by  all  persons,  but  1  speak  to  those  who  have  some 
experience  in  matters  of  religion,  and  who  are  accustomed 
to  reflection  on  their  natural  feelings. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  the  doctrine  of  philosophical 
liberty  can  do  for  a  man  in  the  circumstances  above-men- 
tioned.    He,  like  the  Necessarian,  finds  himself  involved 
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in  guilt,  and  he  also  begins  to  speculate  concerning  the 
causes  of  it ;  but  overlooking  the  secret  mechanism  of  his 
mind,  he  ascribes  the  whole  to  the  mere  obstinacy  of  his  will^ 
which,  of  itself  and  not  necessarily  influenced  by  any  mo- 
tives, has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  every  thing  that  better  prin- 
ciples could  suggest.  But  in  what  manner  can  such  men's 
uncontroullable  will  be  rectified  ?  As  far  as  we  have  recourse 
to  motives  and  principles^  we  depend  upon  the  doctrine  of 
mechanism;  and  without  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  sit 
with  folded  hands,  waiting  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  this 
same  sovereign  will. 

If  he  speculates  farther,  and  considers  how  little  his  real 
temper  and  character  are  concerned  in  such  unaccountable 
motions  of  his  self-determined  will,  I  should  think  him  in 
some  danger  of  making  himself  very  easy  about  his  vices. 
And  this  would  be  the  case,  if  men  were  not  necessarily 
influenced  by  sounder  principles  than  they  always  distinctly 
perceive.  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  if  a  man's  specula- 
tions take  this  turn,  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  him 
never  to  have  speculated  at  all,  and  that  they  only  tend  to 
bewilder  and  hurt  him. 

Again,  supposing  a  man  to  have  attained  to  some  degree 
of  a  virtuous  character  and  conduct,  his  farther  progress  will 
be  accelerated  by  the  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and 
retarded  by  that  of  philosophical  liberty. 

The  conviction  that  God  is  the  author  of  all  good,  will 
always  much  more  readily  take  firm  hold  of  the  mind  than 
the  idea  of  his  being,  likewise,  the  author  of  all  evil,  though 
all  evil  ultimately  terminates  in  good,  because  it  requires 
more  strength  of  mind  to  see  and  believe  this.  A  long  time, 
therefore,  before  we  suspect  that  our  evil  dispositions  come 
from  God,  as  well  as  our  good  ones,  and  that  all  things  that 
exist,  ultimately  considered,  equally  promote  the  divine  pur- 
poses, we  shall  ascribe  all  evil  to  ourselves,  and  all  good  to 
God ;  and  this  persuasion  will  be  so  rivetted,  in  a  long 
course  of  time,  that  after  we  are  convinced  that  God  is  really 
and  truly  the  author  of  all  things,  without  distinction,  we 
shall  ascribe  evil  to  him  only  in  an  unsteady  and  confused 
manner;  while  the  persuasion  that  he  is  the  sole  author  of 
all  good  will  have  received  a  great  accession  of  strength, 
from  our  new  philosophical  principles  coinciding  with,  and 
confirming  our  former  general  notions. 

Now  no  sentiment  whatever  is  so  favourable  to  every 
tbjr?  amiable,  good  and  great,  in  the  heart  of  man,  as  a 
sr    ;^  ij^  deep  humility,  grounded  on  disclaiming  all  our  ex- 
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cellencies  and  referring  them  to  their  proper  source,  that 
feeling  which  Dr.  Hartley  very  expressively  calls  self-anni- 
hilation,  joined  with  that  which  naturally  and  necessarily 
accompanies  \UJoi/  and  confidence  in  God  as  ^v  or  king  all  our 
good  works  in  us  and  for  us.  This  is  the  disposition  that 
inspires  all  the  writers  of  the  books  of  scripture,  and  is  ob- 
servable in  all  truly  serious  and  devout  persons  to  this  day, 
whether  their  speculative  opinions  be  favourable  to  it  or  not. 
Nay,  it  has  given  such  a  turn  to  the  established  language 
of  devotion  in  all  countries  and  all  ages,  that  the  contrary 
sentiment,  or  that  of  claiming  the  merit  of  our  good  works 
to  ourselves,  would  have  the  appearance  of  something  abso- 
lutely impious  and  blasphemous.  Now,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  this  disposition  of  mind,  viz.  that  of  ascribing 
every  thing  that  is  good  in  us  to  God,  is  greatly  favoured 
and  promoted  by  the  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity.  It 
may  even  operate  this  way  to  the  greatest  advantage,  at  the 
same  time  that  through  our  imperfect  comprehension  of 
things,  we  continue  to  ascribe  evil  to  ourselves,  and  are  affect- 
ed with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  remorse  and  contrition. 

On  the  contrary,  as  far  as  the  doctrine  of  philosophical 
liberty  operates,  it  tends  to  check  humility  and  rather 
flatters  the  pride  of  man,  by  leading  him  to  consider  himself 
as  being,  independently  of  his  Maker,  the  primary  author  of 
his  own  good  dispositions  and  good  works.  This  opinion, 
which,  without  being  able  to  perceive  ivhi/,  ever}'^  truly  pious 
person  dreads  and  cannot  bring  himself  expressly  to  avow,  is 
apprehended  to  be  just,*  according  to  the  doctrine  of  philoso- 
phical liberty,  which  represents  man  as  endued  with  the 
faculty  of  free-will,  acting  independently  of  any  controul 
from  without  himself,  even  that  of  the  Divine  Being ;  and 
that  just  so  far  as  any  superior  being  directly  or  indirectly 
influences  his  will,  he  can  pretend  to  no  such  thing  as  real 
virtue  or  goodness ;  though  the  virtue  that  answers  to  this 
description  is  certainly  not  that  which  animated  the  pro- 
phets of  the  Old  Testament,  or  our  Saviour  and  the  apostles 
in  the  New,  but  is  mere  heathen  Stoicism. 

•  I  say  apprehended  to  be  just,  which  is  all  that  my  argument  requires,  though 
strictly  speaking,  as  I  have  shewn  at  large,  the  claim  of  merit  or  demerit  is  equally 
iI]-founded  on  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  hberty.  The  sentiments  of  merit  and 
demerit  are  certainly  natural  and  found  in  all  mankind ;  but  they  have  not,  there- 
fore, any  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  hberty.  On  the  contrary, 
I  maintain  that  the  common  opinion  is  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  though  not  come 
to  its  proper  extent.  No  man,  for  instance,  has  any  idea  but  that  the  u-ill  is  alwai/s 
determined  by  some  motive,  which  is  the  great  hinge  on  which  the  doctrine  of  ne- 
cessity turns;  nor  has  any  man  in  common  life  any  idea  of  virtue,  but  as  some- 
thing belonging  to  character  mdjixed  principle  constantly  influencing  the  will.    (P.) 
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When  this  temper  is  much  indulged,  it  is  even  possible, 
contradictory  as  it  seems,  to  ascribe  all  moral  good  to  a  man's 
self,  and  all  moral  evil  to  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  or 
some  other  wicked  spirit  that  has  access  to  our  minds: 
whereas,  without  the  intervention  of  this  doctrine  of  the 
independency  of  the  wilU  and  especially  with  a  little  aid  from 
the  doctrine  of  mechanism^  we  should  rather,  as  was  shewn 
before,  though  inconsistently  still,  ascribe  all  good  to  God 
and  all  evil  to  ourselves. 

Constantly  to  ascribe  all  to  God  is  an  attainment  too 
great  for  humanity.  To  be  able  to  do  it  at  intervals  in  the 
seasons  of  retirement  and  meditation,  but  so  as  considerably 
to  influence  our  general  feelings  and  conduct  in  life,  is  a 
happy  and  glorious  advantage.  Sweet,  indeed,  are  the  mo- 
ments in  which  these  great  and  just  views  of  the  system  to 
which  we  belong  can  be  fully  indulged.  If,  however,  we 
cannot  habitually  ascribe  all  to  God,  but  a  part  only,  let  it 
be  (and  so  indeed  it  naturally  will  be)  that  which  is  good; 
and  if  Ave  must  ascribe  any  thing  to  ourselves,  let  it  be  that 
which  is  evil. 

Thus  have  I  given  a  frank  and  ingenuous  account  of  my 
own  ideas  and  impressions  on  this  subject.  How  far  they 
will  give  satisfaction  to  others  I  cannot  tell. 


SECTION  XII. 

How  far  the  Scriptures  are  favourable  to    the  Doctrine  of 

Necessity. 

Such  is  the  connexion  between  the  principle  of  devotion 
and  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  that  with  which  soever  of  them 
a  man  begins,  he  is  unavoidably  led  in  some  degree  towards 
the  other,  whether  he  be  distinctly  aware  of  it  or  not. 

The  man  who  believes  that  the  government  of  the  world 
is  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  that  this  God  has  great  and 
gracious  designs  in  every  thing  that  he  does,  cannot  believe 
that  any  thing  happens  unknown  to  him  or  unforeseen  by 
him,  or  that  he  will  permit  any  thing  to  come  to  pass  that 
will  not  in  fact  and  ultimately  promote  his  own  designs,  and 
even  more  effectually  than  any  thing  else.  This  is  so  near 
to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  and  the  express  appoint- 
ment of  every  thing  that  comes  to  pass,  even  with  respect 
to  the  vices  of  men,  that  they  are  not  easily  distinguished. 
Consequently,  a  person  who  sees  in  a  strong  light  the  doc- 
trine of  Divine  Providence,  cannot  avoid  speaking  like  a 
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Necessarian  on  the  subject,  and  considerini;-  (jlod  himself  as 
having  clone  what  he  permits  and  avails  ItimselJ'  o\\  in  the 
good  that  results  from  it.  And  such,  in  fact,  as  no  man 
can  deny,  is  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers. 

In  the  Scriptures,  Ps.  Ixxvi.  10,  we  not  only  meet  with 
such  language  as  this  :  "  Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise 
thee  ;  the  remainder  of  wrath  shalt  thou  restrain,"  (which  is 
strongly  expressive  of  the  subserviency  of  the  most  malig- 
nant passions  of  the  human  heart  to  the  divine  purposes,  and 
implies,  that  nothing  more  of  vice  will  be  permitted  than  is 
of  use  to  that  end,)  but  many  particular  events,  which  were 
wholly  brought  about  by  the  vices  of  men,  are  said  to  be 
expressly  appointed  by  God  ;  and  even  the  very  temper  and 
disposition  by  which  the  agents  were  actuated,  are  said  to  be 
inspired  by  God,  for  that  very  purpose.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  appears,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  history, 
that  there  was  no  proper  interposition  of  the  Divine  Being 
in  the  case,  no  real  miracle^  but  every  thing  took  place 
according  to  the  common  established  course  of  nature  ;  since 
what  those  wicked  persons  did  may  easily  be  accounted  for 
on  principles  by  which  men  are  actuated  every  day  ;  and 
they  did  nothing  but  what  such  men  would  naturally  do 
again,  in  the  same  circumstances. 

In  like  manner,  the  good  designs  and  actions  of  men  are, 
in  the  Scriptures,  frequently  ascribed  to  God,  though  there 
be  no  reason,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  facts,  to  suppose 
that  there  was  any  supernatural  influence  upon  their  minds, 
but  that  they  acted  as  well-disposed  persons  would  naturally 
do  in  their  situations. 

Also,  the  common  operations  of  nature  are  described  in 
such  language,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as 
evidently  shews,  that  the  writers  considered  all  the  laws  of 
the  system  as  if  they  were  executed  immediately  by  the 
author  of  them,  and,  consequently,  that  all  events  whatever 
are  properly  his  own  agency,  just  as  if  no  second  causes  had 
intervened.  A  mind  habitually  pious  looks  beyond  all 
second  causes,  to  the  fust  and  proper  cause  of  all  tilings, 
and  rests  only  there. 

Good  men,  in  the  Scriptures,  frequently  ascribe  their  own 
good  works  to  God,  as  the  proper  author  of  them,  the  ij^iner  of 
every  good  and  every  perfect  gift,  and  are  the  farthest  in  the 
world  from  having  the  least  idea  of  their  having  any  merit  or 
claim  upon  God  in  consequence  of  it ;  which,  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  philosophical  free-will,  they  suppose  themselves  to 
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have.  But  their  language  is  utterly  irreconcileable  with 
this  doctrine. 

Lastly,  both  the  present  and  the  future  destination  of  men 
is  generally  spoken  of  as  fixed  and  ordained  by  God,  as  if  he 
from  the  first  intended,  that  whatever  is  to  be  should  fee,  with 
respect  to  happiness  or  misery  here  or  hereafter. 

Not  that  1  think  the  sacred  writers  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, Necessarians,  for  they  were  not  philosophers,  not  even 
our  Saviour  himself,  as  far  as  appears,  but  their  habitual 
devotion  naturally  led  them  to  refer  all  things  to  God, 
without  reflecting  on  the  rigorous  meaning  of  their  language ; 
and  very  probably  had  they  been  interrogated  on  the  subject 
they  would  have  appeared  not  to  be  apprised  of  the  proper 
extent  of  the  NcKressarian  scheme,  and  would  have  answered 
in  a  manner  unfavourable  to  it. 

For  the  greater  satisfaction  of  my  reader  I  shall  produce  a 
few  examples  of  each  of  the  particulars  I  have  mentioned, 
though  in  a  different  order,  and  I  beg  that  he  would  give  a 
deliberate  attention  to  them,  and  then  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing he  will  be  disposed  to  view  them  in  the  light  in  which  I 
have  represented  them. 

That  God  was  considered  by  the  sacred  writers  as  the 
author  of  the  good  dispositions  and  good  works  of  men,  is 
evident  from  the  following  passages. 

Deut.  XXX.  6 :  "  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise 
thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  that  thou 
mayest  live." 

Jer.  xxiv.  7  :  "  And  I  will  give  them  a  heart  to  know 
me,  that  I  am  the  Lord  ;  and  they  shall  be  my  people,  and 
I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  return  unto  me  with  their 
whole  heart."  xxxii.  39:  "And  I  will  give  them  one 
heart,  and  one  way,  that  they  may  fear  me  for  ever,  for  the 
good  of  them,  and  of  their  children  after  them. — I  will  put 
my  fear  in  their  hearts,  that  they  shall  not  depart  from  me." 

Ezek.  xi.  19  :  "  And  I  will  give  them  one  heart,  and  I 
will  put  a  new  spirit  within  you,  and  I  will  take  the  stony 
heart  out  of  their  flesh,  and  1  will  give  them  a  heart  of  flesh." 

Ezek.  xxxvi.  97  :  "  And  I  will  put  my  spirit  within  you, 
and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my 
judgments,  and  do  them." 

It  is  said  of  Lydia,  Acts  xvi.  14,  "  Whose  heart  the 
Lord  opened,  that  she  attended  unto  the  things  which  were 
spoken  of  Paul." 
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With  respect  to  the  reception  of  the  frospcl,  our  Saviour 
says,  John  vi.  37,  44,  65,  "  All  tiiat  the  Father  giveth  me 
shall  come  to  me. — No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the 
Father,  which  hath  sent  me,  draw  him  :"  and  again,  "  No 
man  can  come  unto  me  except  it  were  given  to  hiin  of  my 
Father." 

To  the  same  purpose  the  Apostle  Paul  says,  I  Cor.  iii.  6', 
&c.,  "  1  have  planted,  ApoUos  watered,  but  God  gave  the 
increase;  so  then  neither  is  he  that  planted  any  thing,  neither 
he  that  watereth,  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase."  lie  also 
says,  Philip,  i.6,  "  J3eing  confident  of  this  very  thing,  that  he 
which  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you  will  perform  it  until 
the  day  of  Jesus  Christ."  Philip,  ii.  12,  1.3:  "  Work  out 
your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God 
which  worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do,  of  his  own 
good  pleasure." 

We  fmd  the  same  sentiment  in  Jude,  ver.  24:  "  Now 
unto  him  that  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling,  and  to  present 
you  faultless  before  the  presence  of  his  glory  with  exceeding 
joy,  to  the  only  wise  God,  and  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and 
majesty,"  &c. 

All  prayers  for  good  dispositions  go  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  these  are  frequent  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus 
Solomon,  at  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  temple,  prays  in 
the  following  manner,  1  Chron.  xxix.  18:  "  O  Lord  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  of  Israel  our  Fathers,  keep  this  for 
ever  in  the  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  the  hearts  of  thy 
people,  and  prepare  their  hearts  unto  thee." 

David  says,  Ps.  li.  x,  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O 
God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me." 

The  Apostle  Paul  prays  to  the  same  purpose,  Rom.  xv.  13: 
"  Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in 
believing,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope,  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Ephes.  iii.  16,  17:  "  That  he  would 
grant  you,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be  strength- 
ened with  might,  by  his  spirit,  in  the  inner  man  ;  that  Christ 
may  dwell  in  your  hearts  b}^  faith  ;  that  ye,  being  rooted 
and  grounded  in  love,"  &c.  1  Thess.  v.  23  :  "And  the  very 
God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly."  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21  : 
"  Now  the  God  of  peace — make  you  perfect  in  every  good 
work  to  do  his  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well 
pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ." 

In  the  same  manner  prays  the  Apostle  Peter,  1  Pet.  v.  10 : 
"  But  the  God  of  all  grace— make  you  perfect,  establish, 
strengthen,  settle  you." 
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Such,  also,  is  the  usual  style  of  prayer  to  this  day,  as  the 
following  expressions  from  the  book  of  Common  Prayer; 
"  O  God,  from  whom  all  holy  desires,  all  good  counsels, 
and  all  just  works  do  proceed."  And  again,  "  Almighty 
and  ever-living  God,  who  makest  us  both  to  will  and  to  do 
those  things  that  be  acceptable  to  thy  divine  majesty/' 

That  the  evil  actions  of  men,  also,  which  necessarily  imply 
bad  dispositions,  do,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  take 
place  in  consequence  of  the  particular  appointment  of  God, 
and  especially  such  actions  as  terminate  in  great  good  or 
just  punishment,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  following  pas- 
sages abundantly  prove.  The  selling  of  Joseph  into  Egypt 
was  certainly  a  most  base  action  of  his  brethren ;  but  observe 
how  this  pious  man  speaks  of  it,  addressing  himself  to  his 
brethren  afterwards,  Gen.  xlv.  5:  "  Now  therefore  be  not 
grieved,  nor  angry  with  yourselves,  that  ye  sold  me  hither  ; 
for  God  did  send  me  before  you,  to  preserve  life."  And 
again,  ver.  8,  "  It  was  not  you  that  sent  me  hither,  but 
God." 

The  manner  in  which  God  is  said  to  have  hardened  the 
heart  of  Pharaoh,  for  which,  however,  he  was  justly  punished, 
is  very  express,  Exod.  iv.  21  :  "1  will  harden  his  heart  that 
he  shall  not  let  the  people  go;"  and  the  expression  is  fre- 
quently repeated  in  the  course  of  the  history. 

It  is  also  said  of  the  Canaanites,  Josh.  ix.  20,  "  It  was 
of  the  Lord  to  harden  their  hearts,  that  they  should  come 
against  Israel  in  battle,  that  he  might  destroy  them  utterly." 

When  the  men  of  Sechem,  who  had  unjustly  taken  the 
part  of  Abimelech,  afterwards  quarrelled  with  him,  it  is  said, 
Judo-es  ix.  23,  "  Then  God  sent  an  evil  spirit  between  Abi- 
melech and  the  men  of  Sechem,  and  the  men  of  Sechem 
dealt  treacherously  with  Abimelech." 

It  is  said  of  the  sons  of  Eli,  1  Sam.  ii.  25,  that  "  they 
hearkened  not  unto  the  voice  of  their  father,  because  the 
Lord  would  slay  them." 

'When  Ahab  for  his  wickedness  and  obstinacy  was  justly 
devoted  to  destruction,  it  is  said,  S  Chron.  xviii.,  that  "  God 
sent  a  lying  spirit  into  the  mouths  of  his  prophets,  in  order 
to  deceive  him." 

Our  Saviour  seems  to  have  considered  both  the  rejection 
of  the  gospel  by  those  who  boasted  of  their  wisdom,  and 
the  reception  of  it  by  the  more  despised  part  of  mankind, 
as  being  the  consequence  of  the  express  appointment  of  God. 
Matt.  xi.  25 :  "  At  that  time  Jesus  answered,  and  said,  I 
thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because 
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thou  hast  hid  these  thinc^s  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and 
hast  revealed  them  unto  hahes ;  even  so,  Fatiier,  lor  so  it 
seemed  good  in  thy  sicjht." 

Speaking,  upon  another  occasion,  concerning  the  unbelief 
of  the  Jews,  he  says,  John  xii.  39^  "  Therefore  they  could 
not  believe,  because  that  Esaias  hath  said  again,  '  lie  hath 
blinded  their  eyes,  and  hard(^ned  their  heart,  that  tliey  sliould 
not  see  with  their  eyes,  nor  understand  with  their  heart,  and 
be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them.'  " 

Moses,  also,  speaking  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews,  says, 
Deut.  xxix.  4,  "  Yet  the  Lord  hath  not  given  you  a  heart 
to  perceive,  and  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  unto  this  day.*' 
Isaiah,  also,  in  his  address  to  God,  says,  Ixiii.  17,  "  O  Lord, 
why  hast  thou  made  us  to  err  from  thy  ways,  and  hardened 
our  heart  from  thy  fear?" 

With  respect  to  the  apostacy  of  the  latter  times,  the 
apostle  Paul  says,  2  Thess.  ii.  11,  19,  "■  And  for  this  cause 
God  shall  send  them  strong  delusions,  that  they  should  be- 
lieve a  lie,  that  they  all  might  be  damned  who  believed  not 
the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness." 

We  know  of  no  act  of  more  atrocious  wickedness,  or  one 
for  which  a  more  just  and  severe  punishment  was  inflicted, 
than  the  death  of  Christ,  and  yet  it  is  always  spoken  of  as 
most  expressly  decreed,  and  appointed  hi/  God ;  and,  as  was 
observed  before,  it  entered,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  into 
the  plan  of  Divine  Providence.  It  is  thus  spoken  of  in  the 
book  of  Acts,  ii.  23  :  "  Him,  being  delivered  by  the  deter- 
minate counsel  and  fore-knowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken, 
and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain  ;"  and  again. 
Acts  iv.  27,  28  :  "  Of  a  truth,  against  thy  holy  child  Jesus, 
whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod,  and  Pontius  Pilate, 
with  the  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered 
together,  for  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel 
determined  before  to  be  done." 

That  God  is  considered  as  the  sovereign  dispenser  both 
of  gospel  privileges  here,  and  future  happiness  hereafter, 
appears  in  such  passages  as  these;  2  Thess.  ii.  IJ:  "  God 
hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  yo'i  to  salvation,  through 
sanctification  of  the  spirit  and  belief"  of  the  truth." 

The  language  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Komans,  relates,  at  the  same  time,  to  external 
privileges,  moral  virtue  and  future  happiness,  as  having  a 
very  near  connexion  with  one  another.  Ver.  15 — 24  :  *'  He 
saith  to  Moses,  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have 
mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  will  have 
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compassion.  So  then  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of 
him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  sheweth  mercy.  For  the 
Scripture  saith  unto  Pharaoh,  Even  for  this  same  purpose 
have  I  raised  thee  up,  that  I  might  shew  my  power  in  thee, 
and  that  my  name  might  be  declared  throughout  all  the 
earth.  Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth.  Thou  wilt  say 
then  unto  me,  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault  ?  For  who  hath 
resisted  his  will  ?  Nay,  but,  O  man,  who  art  thou  that 
repliest  against  God  ?  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him 
that  formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  Hath  not 
the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump,  to  make 
one  vessel  unto  honour,  and  another  unto  dishonour?  What 
if  God,  willing  to  shew  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power 
known,  endured  with  much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of 
wrath  fitted  to  destruction  :  and  that  he  might  make  known 
the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  which  he 
had  afore  prepared  unto  glory,  even  us,  whom  he  hath 
called,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles  }" 

In  the  following  passage,  also,  the  same  apostle  speaks  of 
the  whole  process,  from  being  first  called  to  the  knowledge 
of  God,  to  a  state  of  future  glory,  as  equally  the  work  of 
God.  Rom.  viii.  29 — 31 :  "  For  whom  he  did  fore-know,  he 
also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his 
Son,  that  he  might  be  the  first-born  among  many  brethren. 
Moreover,  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called : 
and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified  :  and  whom  he 
justified,  them  he  also  glorified.  What  shall  we  then  say 
to  these  things  ?  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?** 

That  such  things  as  come  to  pass  in  the  common  course 
of  providence,  were  considered  by  the  pious  writers  of  the 
Scriptures  as  more  immediately  administered  by  himself, 
overlooking  second  causes,  and  regarding  only  the  first  and 
proper  cause  of  all  things,  the  following  passages,  among 
many  others,  abundantly  testify. 

With  respect  to  the  general  constitution  of  nature,  the 
Psalmist  says,  Ps.  Ixv.  9,  10,  "  Thou  visitest  the  earth, 
and  waterest  it :  thou  greatly  enrichest  it  with  the  river  of 
God,  which  is  full  of  water:  thou  preparest  them  corn, 
when  thou  hast  so  provided  for  it :  thou  watei'est  the  ridges 
thereof  abundantly  :  thou  settlest  the  furrows  thereof:  thou 
makest  it  soft  with  showers:  thou  blessest  the  springing 
thereof."  Ps.  civ.  27 — 30 :  "  These  wait  all  upod  thee, 
that  thou  mayest  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  That 
thou  givest  them,  they  gather:   thou  openest  thine  hand. 
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they  are  filled  with  good :  thou  hidest  thy  face,  they  are 
troubled:  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die,  and 
return  to  their  dust:  thou  sendest  forth  thy  spirit,  they  arc 
created  :  and  thou  renewcst  the  face  of  the  earth." 

What  we  call  the  common  events  and  accidents  of  life,  are 
all,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  the  express  appointment 
of  God.  Exod.  xxi.  13:  "  If  a  man  lie  not  in  wait,  but 
God  deliver  him  into  his  hand."  Prov.  xvi.  :]3  :  "  The  lot 
is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the 
Lord." 

Matt.  x.  29 :  "  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ? 
And  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  your 
Father." 

1  Sam.  ii.  6,  8  :  "  The  Lord  killeth,  and  maketh  alive  ;  he 
bringeth  down  to  the  grave,  and  bringeth  up  : — he  raiseth  up 
the  poor  out  of  the  dust,  and  lifteth  up  the  bes:gar  from  the 
dunghill." 

Dan.  ii.  21  :  "  He  changeth  the  times  and  the  seasons: 
he  removeth  kings  and  setteth  up  kings:  he  giveth  wisdom 
unto  the  wise,  and  knowledge  to  them  that  know  under- 
standing." 

Amos  iv.  7 — 10 :  "  I  caused  it  to  rain  upon  one  city,  and 
caused  it  not  to  rain  upon  another  city. — I  have  smitten  you 
with  blasting  and  mildew. — I  have  sent  among  you  the  pes- 
tilence.— Your  young  men  have  1  slain  with  the  sword." 

The  thoughts  and  dispositions  of  men  are  also  represented 
as  being  under  the  secret  direction  of  God.  Prov.  xxi.  1  : 
"  The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers 
of  water.      He  turneth  it  whithersoever  he  will." 

Ambitious  and  wicked  men  arc  often  spoken  of  as  the 
instruments  of  Divine  Providence.  Ps.  xvii,  13:  "Arise, 
O  Lord, — deliver  my  soul  from  the  wicked,  which  is  thy 
sword." 

The  subserviency  of  the  proud  king  of  Assyria  to  the 
designs  of  Divine  Providence  is  described  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  in  a  manner  that  is  peculiarly  emphatical  and  sublime. 
Isa.  X.  5 — 15  :  "  O  Assyrian,  the  rod  of  mine  anger,  and  the 
staff  in  their  hand  is  mine  indignation.  I  will  send  him 
against  an  hypocritical  nation,  and  against  the  people  of  my 
wrath  will  1  give  him  a  charge,  to  take  the  spoil,  and  to  take 
the  prey,  and  to  tread  them  down  like  the  mire  of  the  streets. 
Howbeit  he  meaneth  not  so,  neither  doth  his  heart  tliink  so, 
but  it  is  in  his  heart  to  destroy  and  cut  off  nations  not  a  few. 
For  he  saith, — By  the  strength  of  my  hand  1  have  done  it, 
and  by  my  wisdom  ;  for  1  am  prudent :  and  I  have  removed 
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the  bounds  of  the  people,  and  have  robbed  their  treasures, 
and  I  have  put  down  the  inhabitants  like  a  valiant  man.-^ 
Shall  the  axe  boast  itself  against  him  that  heweth  therewith, 
or  shall  the  saw  magnify  itself  against  him  that  shaketh  it? 
As  if  the  rod  should  shake  itself  against  him  that  lift  it  up, 
or  as  if  the  staff  should  lift  up  itself,  as  if  it  were  no  wood,** 
&c. 

Of  another  conqueror  also,  God  says,  Jer.  li.  20,  21, 
*'  Thou  art  my  battle-axe  and  weapons  of  war  :  for  with  thee 
will  I  break  in  pieces  the  nations,  and  with  thee  will  I 
destroy  kingdoms  ;  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces 
the  horse  and  his  rider,'*  &c. 

From  the  whole  of  this  subject,  and  these  passages  com- 
pared with  others,  I  do  not,  as  I  observed  before,  infer  that 
the  sacred  writers  were,  philosophically  speaking,  Necessa- 
rians. But  they  were  such  good  and  pious  men,  set  God 
so  much  before  them,  and  had  such  high  and  just  ideas  of 
his  uncontroullable  power  and  providence,  that  they  over- 
looked all  second  causes,  and  had  respect  to  God  only,  as 
the  proper  and  ultimate  cause  of  all. 


SECTION  XIII. 

The  Calvinistic  Doctrine  o/*  predestination  compared  with 
the  Philosophical  Doctrine  q/*NECEssiTY. 

The  philosophical  doctrine  of  necessiti/  so  much  resem- 
bles the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination,  in  some 
views  of  it,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  dis- 
tinctly in  what  they  agree  and  in  what  they  ditFer.  I  shall 
therefore  do  it,  and  wdth  as  much  fairness  as  I  possibly  can. 

The  scheme  of  philosophical  necessity  has  been  shewn  to 
imply  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  established  by  infinite 
wisdom,  and  terminating  in  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole 
universe :  evils  of  all  kinds  natural  and  moral  being  ad- 
mitted, as  far  as  they  contribute  to  that  end,  or  may  be  in 
the  nature  of  things  inseparable  from  it.  No  Necessarian, 
however,  supposes  that  any  of  the  human  race  will  suffer 
eternally,  but  that  future  punishments  will  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  temporal  ones  are  found  to  do,  all  of  which  tend 
to  good  and  are  evidently  admitted  for  that  purpose  ;  so  that 
God,  the  author  of  all,  is  as  much  to  be  adored  and  loved 
for  what  we  suffer  as  for  what  we  enjot/ ;  his  intention  being 
equally  kind  in  both,    since  both   are  equally  parts,  and 
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equally  necessary  parts  of  the  same  plan.*  Upon  the  doc- 
trine of  necessity  also,  the  most  inclitierent  actions  of  men 
are  equally  necessary  with  the  most  important ;  since  every 
volition,  like  any  other  ep'ect,  must  iiave  an  adequate  cause^ 
depending-  upon  the  previous  state  of  the  mind  and  the  in- 
fluence to  which  it  is  exposed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  consistent,  the  moderate,  or  sub- 
lapsarian  Calvinist,  supposes  that  (Jod  created  the  first  man 
absolutely  free  to  sin,  or  not  to  sin,  capable  of  sinless  obe- 
dience to  all  the  commands  of  God  ;  but  that  witliout  being 
predestinated  to  it,  he  fell  from  tliis  state  of  innocence  by 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit ;  and  from  that  time  became  and 
all  his  posterity  with  him  (he  being  their  federal  head)  liable 
to  the  eternal  wrath  of  Ciod,  and  that  their  whole  natures 
were  at  the  same  time  so  vitiated,  that  they  are  naturally  in- 
capable of  thinking  a  good  thought  or  doin^r  a  good  action. 

The  whole  race  of  mankind  being  thus  liable  to  everlasting 
damnation,  God  was  pleased  for  his  own  glory  and  sovereign 
good  will,  and  without  any  reason  of  preference,  to  reserve 
a  small  numberf  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  predc  stinate  them  to  everlasting  happiness,  on  condition 
that  his  Son,  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  in  power, 
glory,  and  all  other  respects  equal  to  himself,  should  become 
man,  submit  in  their  stead  to  death,  and  bear  that  infinite 
punishment  of  divine  wrath  which  every  sin  against  an  infi- 
nite Being  had  deserved,  and  which  infinite  justice  could 
not  remit;  while  all  the  rest  of  the  corrupted  mass  of  man- 
kind, not  being  redeemed  by  the  death  of  Christ,  remained 
necessarily  doomed  to  sin  here  and  to  misery  for  ever  here- 
after. 

The  elect  being  like  other  persons  born  in  original  sin, 
have  their  natures  equally  depraved,  and  of  course  are  as  in- 
capable of  all  good  thoughts  or  good  works  as  the  reprobate, 
till  God,  by  a  miraculous  interposition,  produces  a  change  in 
their  disposition,  and,  by  his  immediate  agency  on  their 


*  Yet  probably  there  are  a  few  Christian  Necessarians,  who  iuiniit  the  doctrine 
of  the  final  destrucdon,  rather  than  tl>e  restoration  of  tJie  wicked  ;  tlioiigh  ;»o  Neces- 
sarian, who  is  not  a  Calvinist  can  suppose  tliat  any  of  tfie  human  mce  wilt  suffer 
eternalli/.     Seep.  514. 

t  Lewis  (III  Moulin,  a  Divine  and  M.  D.  published,  according  to  Wood,  in  1680, 
"  Moral  Reflexions  upon  the  Number  of  the  Elect;  provinir  plainly  from  Scrip- 
ture Evidence  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  (  nay,  probably,  not  one  in  a  mil- 
lion) from  Adam  down  to  our  times  shall  be  savetl."  Atln-n.  Oxon.  U.  7.^4,  Under 
the  influence  of  th.at  f/ond  will  to  men  which,  happily,  no  system  can  extinguish, 
some  Calvinists  have  formcil  a  calculation  fiir  more  favourable  to  the  human  race. 
See,  especially,  Mr.  Toplady's  qualified  Calvinism,  infra,  p.  537. 
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minds,  enables  them  to  think  and  act  so  as  to  please  him. 
But  after  this  miraculous  change  or  new  birth,  though  an 
elected  person  may  sin,  and  always  will  do  so  when  he  is  left 
to  himself,  he  will  not  finally  fall  away  and  perish  ;  but  God 
will,  some  time  before  his  death,  renew  him  again  by  repen- 
tance, and  he  shall  certainly  be  happy  for  ever.  Whereas, 
the  reprobate  (the  grace  of  repentance  and  of  the  new  birth 
not  being  vouchsafed  to  them)  are  under  a  necessity  of  sin- 
ning and  of  sinning  only.  Though  their  actions  should  to  all 
appearance  be  ever  so  praise-worthy  in  the  sight  of  men, 
they  are  in  fact  of  the  nature  of  si7i,*  and  only  serve  to  ag- 
gravate their  certain  and  final  condemnation.  Moreover, 
though  many  of  them  die  in  infancy,  before  they  were  capa- 
ble of  committing  actual  sin,  they  are  nevertheless  liable  to 
the  eternal  wrath  of  God,  on  account  of  the  sin  of  their 
forefather  and  federal  head.-]' 

Now,  in  comparing  these  two  schemes,  I  can  see  no  sort 
of  resemblance,  except  that  the  future  happiness  or  misery 
of  all  men  is  certainly  fore-known  and  appointed  by  God. 
In  all  other  respects  they  are  most  essentially  different ;  and 
even  where  they  agree  in  the  end,  the  difference  in  the  man- 
tier  by  which  that  end  is  accomplished  is  so  very  great,  that 
the  influence  of  the  two  systems  on  the  minds  of  those  that 
adopt  and  act  upon  them,  is  the  reverse  of  one  another,  ex- 
ceedingly favourable  to  virtue  in  the  Necessarian,  and  as 
unfavourable  to  it  in  the  Calvinist. 

For,  the  essential  difference  between  the  two  schemes  is 
this  :  the  Necessarian  believes  that  his  own  dispositions  and 
actions  are  the  necessary  and  sole  means  of  his  present  and 
future  happiness ;  so  that  in  the  most  proper  sense  of  the 
words,  it  depends  entirely  upon  himself  whether  he  be  vir- 

*  See  Art.  xiii.  of  the  Church  of  Enf/land,  and  Burnet's  Expos,  in  loco. 

t  Calvin  says,  what  I  would  be  spared  the  horror  of  translating,  "  Infantes  quo- 
que  ipsi  suam  secum  damnationeni  a  niatris  utero  atferunt :  quia  tanietsi  suae  ini- 
quitatis  fructus  nondum  protulerint,  habent  tamen  in  se  inclusum  semen.  Imo 
tota  eorum  natura,  qiioddam  est  pecoati  semen :  ideo  noii  odiosa  et  aboniinabilis 
Deo  esse  non  potest."  Imtit.  L.  iv.  C.  xv.  S.  x.  He  tlien  states  the  deliverance 
of  the  faithful,  seeming  to  leave  those  who  die,  at  an  age  incapable  of  faith,  to  the 
damnation  of  then  hirih.  Yet  in  another  place  he  speaks  of  infawts  qui  scrvandi 
sint,  and  adds,  ut  certe  ex  ea  atate  omnino  aiiqni  .servant in:  li.  iv.  C.  xvi.  S.  xvii. 
Even  Uaa-^fr,  who  has  been  supposed  to  have  softened  the  rigours  of  Calvinism, 
appears  to  have  admitted  the  damnation  of  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  die 
in  infancy,  by  making  their  salvation  to  depend  on  the  regeneration  of  their  parents. 
To  the  objection,  "  How  shall  infants  be  judged  by  the  gospel,  that  were  incapable 
of  it ;"  he  answers,  "  for  ought  I  find  in  Scripture,  they  stand  or  fall  with  their 
parents ;  but  I  leave  each  to  their  own  thoughts."  A  Sennon  of  Jndpnent, 
preached  at  Paul's  before  the  Honourable  Lord  Major,  &e.  By  Rich.  Baxter.  18mo. 
1655,  p.  33.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  Creeds  of  Established  Churches  or 
Calvinistic  Nonconformists. 
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tuous  or  vicious,  happy  or  miserable,  just  as  much  as  it  de- 
pends upon  the  farmer  himself  sowino^  his  fields  and  weeding 
them,  whether  he  will  have  a  good  crop  ;  except  that  in 
favour  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity  where  morals  are  con- 
cerned, his  endeavours  in  the  former  case  arc  much  more 
certain  in  their  effect  than  in  the  latter;  which  view  of 
things  cannot  but  operate  to  make  him  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  proportion  to  his  regard  for  his  own  happiness, 
his  success  being  certiiin  in  proportion  to  his  exertion  of 
himself.  With  this  exertion  he  cannot  miscarry,  but  with- 
out it  he  must,  unless  the  laws  of  nature  should  change,  be 
inevitably  miserable.  As  far  as  any  system  of  faith  can  in- 
duce men  to  cultivate  virtuous  principles  and  habits,  this 
doctrine  of  necessity  must  do  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  see  what  motive  a  Calvinist 
can  have  to  give  any  attention  to  his  moral  conduct.     So 
long  as   he   is   unregenerate,  all   his  thoughts,   words  and 
actions  are  necessarily  sinful,  and  in  the  act  of  regeneration 
he  is  altogether  passive.     On  this  account  the  most  con- 
sistent Calvinists  never  address  any  exhortations  to  sinners, 
considering  them  as  dead  in  trespasses  and  sitis,  and  there- 
fore that  there  would  be  as  much  sense  and  propriety  in 
speaking  to  the  dead  as  to  them.     On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
man  be  in  the  happy  number  of  the  elect,  he  is  sure  that  God 
will  some  time  or  other,  and  at  the  most  proper  time  (for 
"which  the  last  moment  of  his  life  is  not  too  late)  work  upon 
him  his  miraculous  work  of  saving  and  sanctifying  grace. 
Though  he  should  be  ever  so  wicked  immediately  before  this 
d\\n\e.  ?a\(\.  effectual  calling,  it  makes  nothing  ag;ainst  him. 
Nay,  some  think  that,  this  being  a  more  signal  display  of 
the  wonders  of  divine  grace,  it  is  rather  the  more  probable 
that  God  will  take  this  opportunity  to  display  it.     If  any 
system  of  speculative  principles  can  operate  as  an  axe  at  the 
root  of  all  virtue  and  goodness,  it  is  this. 

The  Necessarian  also  believes  nothing  of  the  posterity  of 
Adam  sinning  in  him,  and  of  their  being  liable  to  the  wrath 
of  God  on  that  account,  or  of  the  necessity  of  an  infinite 
being  making  atonement  for  them  by  suffering  in  their  stead, 
and  thus  making  the  Deity  propitious  to  them.  He  be- 
lieves nothing  of  all  the  actions  of  any  men  being  necessarily 
sinful;  but,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  the  very  worst  of 
men  are  capable  of  benevolent  and  worthy  intentions  in 
many  things  that  they  do  ;  and  likewise  that  very  good  men 
are  capable  of  falling  from  virtue,  and  consequently  of  sink- 
^  ing  into  final  perdition.     The  opinions  of  the  Calvinist  on 
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these  heads  he  considers  as  equally  absurd  and  dangerous. 
Upon  the  principles  of  the  Necessarian  abo,  all  late  repen* 
tance^  and  especially  after  long  and  confirmed  habits  of  vice» 
is  altogether  and  necessarily  ineffectual ;  there  not  being 
sufficient  time  left  to  produce  a  change  of  disposition  and 
character,  which  can  only  be  done  by  a  change  of  conduct 
and  of  proportionably  long  continuance. 

Besides,  before  Mr.  Edwards,  no  Calvinist,  1  think  I  may 
venture  to  say,  considered  every  particular  volition  and 
action  of  men  as  determined  by  preceding  motives.  The 
Calvinists,  together  with  the  rest  of  mankind  who  specu- 
lated at  all  upon  the  subject,  maintained  what  was  called 
the  doctrine  o^  indifference  with  respect  to  particular  actions; 
and  though  they  considered  all  who  were  unregenerate  as 
incapable  of  thinking  a  good  thought,  and  as  under  a  neces- 
sity of  continually  committing  sin,  they  would  not  say  that 
every  particular  sinful  action  was  necessary,  'exclusive  of 
every  other  sinful  action.  Also,  except  the  Supralapsarians, 
no  Calvinists  ever  considered  Adam  before  his  fall  as  being 
under  any  necessity  of  sinning  ;  so  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
proper  mechanism  of  the  human  mi?id,  from  which  no  voli- 
tion is  exempt,  was  certainly  unknown  to  them.  Also, 
their  belief  of  a  divine  interposition  both  in  the  work  of  re- 
generation, and  upon  almost  every  occasion  with  respect  to 
the  elect  afterwards,  is  such,  that,  according  to  them,  the 
proper  laws  of  nature  are  perpetually  violated  ;  so  that  the 
most  perfect  knowledge  of  them  could  be  of  little  use  for 
regulating  our  expectations,  with  regard  to  any  event  in 
which  the  affections  of  the  human  mind  are  concerned.  In 
this  the  creed  of  the  Necessarian  is  the  very  reverse  of  that 
of  the  Calvinist. 

Farther,  the  Calvinistic  system  entirely  excludes  the 
popular  notion  of  free-will,  viz.  the  liberty  or  power  of  doing 
what  we  please,  virtuous  or  vicious,  as  belonging  to  every 
person  in  every  situation,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity,  and  indeed  results 
from  it.  And  in  this  respect  it  is  that  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  tenets  of  Calvinism.  In 
the  Scriptures,  all  sinners  are  most  earnestly  exhorted  to 
forsake  their  sins  and  return  to  their  duty;  and  all,  without 
exception,  have  the  fullest  assurances  given  to  them  of 
pardon  and  favour  upon  their  return.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11  : 
"  Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways,  why  will  ye  die,  O 
house  of  Israel  ?"  is  the  uniform  tenour  of  the  Scripture  calls 
to  repentance ;  and  the  Divine  Being  is  represented  as  de- 
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daring,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  "  he  hath  no  plea- 
sure in  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  had  rather  that  he  would 
turn  from  his  way  and  live."     Ezek.  xxxiii.  1 1. 

Such  expostulations  as  these  have  the  greatest  propriety 
upon  the  scheme  of  necessity,  which  -supposes  a  necessary 
and  mechanical  influence  of  motives  upon  the  human  mind, 
but  can  have  no  propriety  at  all  with  respect  to  men  who  are 
so  far  dead  in  sin,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  excited  to 
virtue  by  any  motive  whatever.  And  it  is  only  tantalizing- 
men  to  propose  to  them  motives  that  cannot  possibly  influ- 
ence them,  and  when  nothing  but  a  divine  power,  operating 
miraculousl}^  and  consequently  in  a  manner  independent  of 
all  natural  means,  is  able  to  effect  that  very  change  which 
they  are  exhorted  to  make  in  themselves. 

That  1  do  not  misrepresent  the  proper  Calvinistic  prin- 
ciples, I  am  very  confident.  They  are  held,  indeed,  with 
considerable  variation  ;  but  what  1  have  described  is  what  is 
most  generally  meant  by  Calvinism,  and  is  the  most  con- 
sistent, and  at  the  same  time  the  most  favourable  scheme 
of  the  kind,  and  is  that  to  which  I  was  formerly  as  nmch 
attached  myself  as  any  person  can  be  now. 

The  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  is,  in  reality,  a 
modern  thing,  not  older,  I  believe,  than  Mr.  Hobbes.*  Of 
the  Calvinists,  I  believe  Mr.  Jonathan  Edwards  to  be  the 
first.  Others  have  followed  his  steps,  especially  Mr.  Top- 
lady.  But  the  inconsistency  of  his  scheme  with  what  is 
properly  Calvinism,  appears  by  his  dropping  several  of  the 
essential  parts  of  that  system,  and  his  silence  with  respect 
to  others,  ^nd  when  the  doctrine  of  necessity  shall  be 
thoroughly  understood  and  well  considered  by  Calvinists, 
it  will  be  found  to  militate  against  almost  all  their  peculiar 
tenets.  Mr.  Toplady  believes  that  all  children  dying  in 
infancy  are  happy,  and  that  much  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind are  elected  ;  that  undoubtedly  there  are  elect  Mahome- 
Hans,  and  elect  Pagans,  and  he  seems  to  think  the  torments 
of  hell  will  not  be  eternal, "j"     But  this   is  departing  very 

•  See,  however,  the  claim  of  Bradwardin,  at  p.  456.    Nole. 

t  See  his  "  Scheme  of  Christian  Philosophical  Necessity  asserted,"  1775,  pp.  1 20, 
121.  CP.J  The  passage  to  which  my  author  refers,  is  a  note,  cliicfly  consisting  of  the 
extract  of  a  letter  which  Mr, Toplady  addressed  to  him  in  177-1,  as  "a  very  eminent 
Anti-Calvinian  Philosopher."  At  the  close  of  this  extract  he  says,  "  with  respect  to 
the  few  reprobates,  we  7nai/,  and  we  oiicfht  to  resign  the  disposal  of  them,  inifilicitlv, 
to  the  will  of  that  only  King  who  can  do  no  wrong,"  Mr.  '1'.  having  written  the 
letter  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  "  Calvin's  doctrines"  are  unjustly  •'  repre- 
sented as  gloomy,"  Dr.  P.  might  fairly  consider  him  as  designing  to  express  a  doubt 
as  to  endless  torments.  He,  however,  was  unwilling  to  appear  among  the  merciful 
Doctors,  and  expostulated  iu  a  letter,  dated  Jan.  ^Otli,  1778,  the  year  iii  which  he 
VOL.   III.  a    N 
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widely  indeed  from  the  proper  doctrines  of  Calvinism  ;  and 
more  attention  to  the  principles  of  the  Necessarian  scheme 
cannot  fail  to  draw  him,  and  all  philosophizing  Calvinists, 
farther  and  farther  from  that  system :  nor  will  they  be  able 
to  rest  any  where  but  in  what  I  call  the  simple  and  unadul- 
terated doctrine  of  revelation,  and  which  they  brand  with  the 
obnoxious  name  oi  Socinianism,  in  which,  after  being  what 
they  now  are,  I  joyfully  and  thankfully  acquiesce  ;  reflecting 
with  a  kind  of  horror  on  what  I  was  and  what  I  felt,  when 
I  endeavoured  to  think  and  act,  as  I  most  conscientiously 
did,  upon  those  principles. 

I  cannot,  however,  conclude  this  Section  without  ac- 
knowledging (and  I  do  it  with  particular  satisfaction),  that 
though  I  consider  the  proper  Calvinistic  system  as  a  most 
gloomy  one,  and  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  virtue,  it  is  only 
so  when  consistently  pursued^  and  when  every  part  of  it 
equally  impresses  the  mind.  But  this  is  never,  in  fact,  the 
case  with  any  system.  If  there  be  in  our  minds  2i  prevalence 
of  good  principles  and  good  dispositions,  we  naturally  turn 
our  eyes  from  every  thing  in  our  respective  systems  that, 
even  by  a  just  construction,  is  unfavourable  to  virtue  and 
goodness,  and  we  reflect  with  pleasure,  and  act  upon  those 
parts  of  them  only  that  have  a  good  tendency.  Now,  the 
doctrine  of  a  general  and  a  most  particular  Providence  is  so 
leading  a  feature  in  every  scheme  of  predestination,  it  brings 
God  so  much  into  every  thing,  and  the  ideas  of  justice  and 
gooduess  are  so  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
Being,  that,  in  spite  of  every  thing  else  in  the  system,  an 
habitual  and  animated  devotion  will  be  the  result,  and  from 
this  principle  no  evil  is  to  be  dreaded. 

But  where  a  disposition  to  vice  has  pre-occupied  the 
mind,  I  am  very  well  satisfied,  and  but  too  many  facts  might 
be  alleged  in  proof  of  it,  that  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism 
have  been  actually  fatal  to  the  remains  of  virtue^  and  have 
driven  men  into  the  most  desperate  and  abandoned  course 
of  wickedness  ;  whereas,  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  properly 
understood,  cannot  possibly  have  any  such  effect,  but  the 
contrary. 

In  fact,  if,  from  a  good  education,  or  any  other  source, 
the  general  bias  of  the  mind  be  in  favour  of  virtue,  a  man 
may  be  safely  trusted  with  any  speculative  principles.     But 

died,  at  the  age  of  38.  Both  letters  will  be  found  in  Dr.  P.'s  Correspondence.  It 
appears  from  Mr.Toplady's  life,  prefixed  to  his  Works,  1794,  that  he  had  designed 
to  write  against  the  Disquisitions,  on  which  he  differed  from  the  author,  as  fully  as 
he  agreed  with  him  on  the  point  of  Necessity. 
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if  the  bias  be  in  favour  of  vice,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  spccuhitive  principles  be  right  and  sound  ;  that,  when 
viewed  in  every  just  hght,  they  may  operate  as  a  motive  for 
reforming  the  life  and  manners.  The  connexion  between 
virtue  and  happiness,  and  between  vice  and  misery,  is  upon 
no  principles  whatever  so  certain  and  demonstrable  as  on 
those  of  philosophical  necessity. 

Whether  it  be  owing  to  my  Calvinistical  education,  or 
my  considering  the  principles  of  Calvinism  as  generally 
favourable  to  that  leading  virtue,  demotion,  or  to  their  being 
something  akin  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  I  cannot  but 
acknowledge  that,  notwithstanding  what  I  have  occasionally 
written  against  that  sj-stem,  and  which  I  am  far  from  wish- 
ing to  retract,  1  feel  myself  disposed  to  look  upon  Calvinists 
with  a  kind  oi  respects  and  could  never  join  in  the  contempt 
and  insult  with  which  I  have  often  heard  them  treated  in 
conversation.  From  my  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  very  straiiest  of  that  sect,  I  have  seen  but  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that,  though  there  isoften  among  then>great 
malignity  of  heart,  concealed  under  all  the  external  forms  of 
devotion,  I  have  been,  and  am  still  acquainted  with  many, 
whose  hearts  and  lives,  I  believe,  are,  in  all  respects,  truly 
Christian,  and  whose  Christian  tempers  are  really  promoted 
by  their  own  views  of  their  system. 

It  is  true  that  the  treatment  I  have  met  with  from  Cal- 
vinists, as  such,  must  have  had  a  tendency  to  exasperate  me 
asfainst  them ;  but  everv  thins^:  of  this  kind  has  been  balanced 
by  the  kindness  1  have  met  with  from  others  of  them.  And 
I  shall  ever  reflect  with  gratitude,  that  the  person  to  whom, 
in  this  world,  I  have  been  under  the  greatest  obligation,  was 
at  the  same  time  a  strict  Calvinist,  and  in  all  respects  as 
perfect  a  human  character  as  I  have  yet  been  acquainted 
with.  I  had  the  fairest  opportunity  of  observing  and  stud}'^- 
ing  it,  and  I  now  frequently  reflect  upon  it  with  satisfaction 
and  improvement.  AH  who  knew  me  in  the  early  part  of 
life  will  know  whom  I  mean,  and  all  who  knew  her  will 
know  that  I  do  not  exaggorate.* 

*  Tliose  who  know  the  author's  history  need  not  f  o  be  informed  that  he  here  refers 
to  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Keighley,  described  by  him  at  tlie  beginninj^  of  his  Memoirs,  as  a 
"  truly  pious  and  excellent  woman,  who  knew  no  other  use  of  wealth,  or  of  talents 
of  any  kind,  than  to  do  good,  and  who  never  spared  herself  for  this  purpose."  Hap- 
pily, Dr.  Priestley  was  by  no  means  singular  in  having  discovered  and  in  gratefully 
acknowledijing  how  some  of  the  best  and  kindliest  virtues  have,  by  the  early 
influence  of  human  systems,  been  connected  with  that  norst-natured  creed,  which, 
indeed,  the  most  intelligent  and  reflecting  professors  of  it  are  constrained  to  qualify, 
if  not  to  explain  awai/. 


i40   ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL  NECESSITY. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  acquaintance  I  have  had 
with  Calvinists  convinces  me,  that  their  principles,  in  the 
minds  of  calm,  sober-thinking  persons,  will  always  leave 
some  room  for  doubt  and  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the 
evidence  of  their  conversion,  and  what  is  called  the  work  of 
grace  in  the  heart,  in  which  much  must  necessarily  be  left  to 
the  imagination,  and,  therefore,  that  at  times  a  gloom  v.ill  be 
spread  over  the  soul.  Consequently,  unless  this  effect  be 
counteracted  by  something  either  in  the  natural  temper,  or 
opinions  of  a  more  liberal  cast,  their  principles  do  not  admit 
of  that  perfect  serenity  and  cheerfulness,  with  which  it  is  to 
be  wished  that  a  life  of  real  piety  and  virtue  might  ever  be 
attended. 


END  OF  VOLUME  III. 
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